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THE FOURTH BOOK, ENTITLED MELPOMENE. 



1. After the taking of Babylon, an expedition was led by 
Darins into Scythia.^ Asia abounding in men, and vast soms 
flowing into the treasury, the desire seized him to exact ven- 
geance from the Scyths, who had once in days gone by invaded 
Media, defeated those who met them in the field, and so begun 
the quarrel. During the space of eight-and-twenty years, as I 
have before mentioned,^ the Scyths continued lords of the whole 
of Upper Asia. They entered Asia in pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians, and overthrew the empire of the Medes, who till they 
came possessed the sovereignty. On their return to their homes 
after the long absence of twenty-eight years,^ a task awaited 
them little less troublesome than their struggle with the Medes. 
They found an army of no small size prepared to oppose their 
entrance. For the Scythian women, when they saw that time 
went on, and their husbands did not come back, had inter- 
married with their slaves. 

2. Now the Scythians blind all their slaves, to use them in 
preparing their milk. The plan they follow is to thrust tubes 
made of bone, not unlike our musical pipes, up the vulva of the 
mare,* and then to blow into the tubes with their mouths, some 

1 tt has been supposed ihat the notice ^ Vide supra, i. 103-106. 
in the Behistun Inscription (col. v. pur. ' Some writers ascribed this war with 
4), of an expedition of Darius against the slaves to quite a different occasion, 
thie SacflB {Saka), refers to this invasion It was, they said, after the Scythians 
(Blakealey, not. ad loc.). But the had been engaged in a long struggle 
■canty fragments of the text, which with the Thracians and other tribes 
alone remain, and the representation of south of the Danube (Callistrat. Fr. 3). 
the leader in the train of captured * Niebuhr the traveller (Description 
rebels, lead rather to the conclusion de 1' Arabic, p. 146) relates that a some- 
thai Asiatic Scyths— old subjects of the what similar practice obtains in Ara- 
Persian monai^y (Beh. Ins. ool. i. par. bia: — *' J'entendis et vis moi-m^me & 
6, and col. ii. par. 2) — are intended. Basra," he says, "que lorsqu'un Arabe 
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2 BLIND SLAVES OF THE SCYTHIANS. Book IV. 

miUdng while the others blow. They say that they do this 
because when the veins of the animal are full of air, the udder 
is forced down. The milk thus obtained is poured into deep 
wooden casks, about which the blind slaves are placed, and then 
the milk is stirred round.^ That which rises to the top is drawn 
off, and considered the best part ; the under portion is of less 
account. Such is the reason why the Scythians blind all those 
whom they take in war ; it arises from their not being tillers of 
the ground, but a pastoral race.* 

3. When therefore the children sprung from these slaves and 
the Scythian women, grew to manhood, and understood the 
circumstances of their birth, they resolved to oppose the army 
which was returning from Media. And, first of all, they cut off 
a tract of country from the rest of Scythia by digging a broad 
dyke '.from the Tauric mountains to the vast lake of the Mseotis. 
Afterwards, when the Scythians tried to force an entrance, they 
marched out and engaged them. Many battles were fought, 
and the Scythians gained no advantage, until at last one of 
them thus addressed the remainder: "What are we doing, 
Scythians? We are fighting our slaves, diminishing our 
own number when we fall, and the number of those that 
belong to us when they fall by our hands. Take my advice 
— ^lay spear and bow aside,^ and let each man fetch his horse- 



tndt la femelle du bufle, un autre lui * That is, eyesight which is requisite 

fourre la main, et lebrasjusqu'auooude, for agricultural pursuits is not needed 

dans le vuiva, parcequ*on pritend saToir for the offices which a pastoral people 

par experience qu'^tant chatouill^e de requires of its slaves. The Scythians 

la sorte, elle donne plus de lait. Cette therefore, being a pastoral people, could 

m^thode/' he observes, " ressemblebeau- manage with blind slaves; and by blind- 

coup k celle des Scythes." [In India, ing their slaves they rendered it impos- 

while they milk the buffaloes, the tail is sible for them either to revolt or to run 

generally coiled up, and thrust into the away. 

Yulva for the same purpose. — H. C. R.] 7 Qq the position of this dyke, vide 

Mares' milk constituted the chief food infra, ch. 20. 

of the ancient Scythians, who are there- ' The spear and the bow were the 

fore called ya\aKro<f>dyoi and {inn}fu}\- nationalweapons of the European Scyths 

yo\ by Homer (II. xiii. 5) and other (see note on ch. 70), the bow on the 

writers (Callim. Hymn, ad Dian. 252 ; whole being regarded as the more es- 

Nic. Dam. Frag. 123, &c.). It is still sential (infra, ch. 46 ; iEsch. P. V. 7^0.). 

the principal support of the Calmuck Arrow-heads are found in almost all the 

hordes which wander over the vast Scythian tombs in Southern Russia, 

steppes north and west of the Ca^ian. wmle spear-heads have been found only 

* It is apparent from this cumim- occasionally. The spear used was short, 

stance that it was koumisSf and not cream, apparently not more than five feet in 

on which the Scythians lived. Koumiss length, whence in ch. 70 Herodotus 

is still prepared from mares' milk by terms it a javelin (ikK6yrioy). According 

the CalmucKs and Nogais, who during to the Qreeks, the bow was made in a 

the process of making it keep the milk single piece, and when unstrung bent 

in constant agitation (Clarke's Travels, backwards (cf. note on Book vii. ch. 

Tol. i. p. 313 ; De Hell, p. 274, £. T..) 64) ; but the representations on Scythian 



Chap. 2-6. ORIGIN OP THE SCYTHS — NATIVE ACCOUNT. 



whip,* and go boldly up to them. So long as they see us with 
anns in our hands, they imagine themselves our equals in birth 
and bravery ; but let them behold us with no other weapon but 
the whip, and they will feel that they are our slaves, and flee 
before us." 

4. The Scythians followed this counsel, and the slaves were 
80 astounded, that they forgot to fight, and immediately ran 
away. Such was the mode in which the Scythians, after being 
for a time the lords of Asia, and being forced to quit it by the 
Medes, returned and settled in their own country. This inroad 
of theirs it was that Darius was anxious to avenge, and such was 
Ae purpose for which he was now collecting an army to invade 
them. 

5. According to the account which the Scythians themselves 
giTe, they are the youngest of all nations.^ Their tradition is 



monuments make this questioiiable. See 
the subjoined woodcut, which is taken 
from a vase found in a Scythian tomb, 
and exhibits a curious mode of stringing 



the bow. [This is the conmion method 
of stringing the bow in the East. I have 
seen it among the Bheels, the Huzarehs, 
and thd Kurds.— fl. C. R.] 




* The ancient Scythian whip seems to 
hare doeely resembled the nogaik of the 
modem Cossacks. It had a short handle 
and a single lash, with a round flat piece 
of lealher at the end (see the subjoined 



woodcuts). How universally it was car- 
ried is indicated by the fact that a whip 
was buried in the tomb of a Scythian 
king, with his other arms and miple- 
ments. (See below, ch. 71.) 




ADdent Scythian Whip (from Dubois). Modem NogaUc (from Oliplumt). 



1 Justin's assertion, so directly con- 
tradictory of this (** Scytharum gentem 
semper habitam fuisse antiqutssimam/' 
iL 1), is remarkable. We must under- 



stand, however, by the Scyths of Hero- 
dotus in this place, the single nation 
of European Scyths with which the 
Greeks of the Pontus were acquainted. 

b2 



4 DESCENT OF THE FOUR TRIBES. Book IV. 

as follows* A certain Targitaiis ' was the first man who ever 
lived in their country, which before his time was a desert without 
inhabitants. He was a child — ^I do not believe the tale, but it 
is told nevertheless — of Jove and a daughter of the Borysthenes. 
Targitaiis, thus descended, begat three sons, Leipoxais, Arpoxais, 
and Colaxais, who was the yoimgest bom of the three. While 
they still ruled the land, there fell from the sky four imple- 
ments, all of gold, — a plough, a yoke, a battle-axe, and a 
drinking-cup. The eldest of the brothers perceived them firsts 
and approached to pick them up ; when lo ! as he came near, 
the gold took fire, and blazed He therefore went his way, 
and the second coming forward made the attempt, but the 
same thing happened again. The gold rejected both the eldest 
and the second brother. Last of all the youngest brother ap- 
proached, and immediately the flames were extinguished; so 
he picked up the gold, and carried it to his home. Then the 
two elder agreed together, and made the whole kingdom over to 
the youngest bom. 

6. From Leipoxais sprang the Scythians of the race called 
Auchatse; from Arpoxais, the middle brother, those known as 
the Catiari and Traspians; from Colaxais, the youngest, the 
Royal Scythians, or Paralatae. All together they are named 
Scoloti,' after one of their kings : the Greeks, however, call them 
Scythians.* 

7. Such is the account which the Scythians give of their 
origin. They add that from the time of Targitaiis, their first 
king, to the invasion of their country by Darius, is a period of one 

JuBtin intends the Scythic or Turanian possible, but scarcely a probable deri- 

race generally, which was really older yation. In ** Traspians " it may be con- 

than either the Semitic or the Indo- jectured that we have the root afpa, 

European. (See vol. L Essay xi. pp. 530- "horse;** while Paralataa (JlapaXdreu) 

533.) recalls the Paralasa mountam-chain. 

' The coigectures which would iden- Mere speculation, however, is in ety- 

tify Tai^taiis, the mythic progenitor of mology worse than futile. It is apt to 

the Scythians, with Togannah, the son be misleading. 

of GK>mer, and grandson of Japhet (Gen. * The Greek word 'invOiis is probably 

z. 3), are even more fanciful than the nothing but the Asiatic Saka (Scdccu) 

ordinary run of Biblico-historical specu- with an ethnic adjectival ending -dris, 

lations. (See Rennell's Geog^ph. of equivaknt to the ordinary -roi or -rris 

Herod, p. 410; and Von Hammer's found in: so many names of peoples — 

G^esch. v. Osm. i. p. 1.) Were they e. g. K€At<$s, TaXdrns, ^irapridTris, ©«- 

admitted, the further identification of awpwrSsf BiadXriiiy ♦Oic^s, ic.tA. The 

these two words with the ethnic appel- first vowel has been dropt, and JicucdOTis 

lative " Turk " mi^t stiU be questioned, contracted into 2iri(9i}5. Whether Saka 

> Nothing is known of these names, is connected with the Old Norse skyta, 

though they afford an ample field for Swedish skjuta, German schiUzen, and 

speculation. Dr. Donaldson recogniaes English shoot, it is quite impossible to 

in the Scoloti, the '' Asa-Galate" or iay. The connexion is at any rate open 

** Celts of Aaia " (Varronian. p. 41}— « to very great doubt. 



Chap. 5-8. GREEK VERSION OF THE NATIVE STORY. 



thousand years, neither less nor more.* The Koyal Scythians 
guard the sacred gold with most especial care, and year by year 
* offer great sacrifices in its honour. At this feasts if the man 
who has the custody of the gold should fall asleep in the open 
air, he is sure (the Scythians say) not to outlive the year. His 
pay therefore is as much land as he can ride round on horseback 
in a day. As the extent of Scythia is very great, Colaxais 
gave each of his three sons a separate kingdom,* one of which 
was of ampler size than the other two : in this the gold was pre* 
served. Above, to the northward of the furthest dwellers in 
Scythia, the country is said to be concealed from sight and 
made impassable by reason of the feathers which are shed 
abroad abundantly. The earth and air are alike full of them, 
and this it is which prevents the eye from obtaining any view erf 
the region.' 

8. Such is the account which the Scythians give of them- 
selvee, and of the country which lies above them. The Greeks 
who dwell about the Pontus ® tell a different story. According 



• It is. ooriouB to find this assertion 
made the foundation of serious chrono- 
logical calculations. (Larcher, Table 
Cmonologique ; Mhr ad loc.) The 
number of 1000 represents, palpably 
enough, an indefinite period ; and in- 
deed it is impossible that a nation in 
^ie condition of the Scythians should 
have had more than a vague notion of 
its origin, and the time it had lasted. 

• This tradition, and the triple com- 
mand at the time of the invasion (infra, 
ch. 120), indicate, apparently, a penna- 
neot division of the Royal Horde into 
three distinct tribes. 

^ Vide infra^ ch. 31, where Herodotus 
explains that the so-called feathers are 
anow-flakee. 

• The principal Greek cities upon the 
Pontus were the following: — I. On the 
south coast, Heraclea Pontica (the mo- 
dem Ereijli), a colony of the Megari- 
aos ; Sin6p^, which retains its name, a 
colony of the Milesians ; Trapezus ( Tre- 
bizond) and Cotyora (Onrfw), colonies from 
Sindp^ itself ; and Amisus {Samstm), a 
colony of the Phoca»ns re-established 
by <^e Athenians (cf. Strab. xii. p. 792, 
with Scymnus Chius, Fr. 181; and Ar- 
rian, Peripl. P. Eux. p. 128). 2. On the 
east coast, Phasis (Pott) and Dioscuriaa 
(near Soukoum Kiieh), colonies of the 
Mileeians (Steph. Byz. ad voc. *d<ns; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. Eux. p. 123). 3. On 
the nofthy Panticapesum and Phanago- 



reia, g^uarding the Straits of Kertch — 
the former a colony of the Milesians, 
and in later times the capital of the 
kingdom of the Bosphorus — ^the latter a 
colony of the Teians (Anon. Peripl. P. 
E. p. 134; Scymn. Ch. Fr. 153); Theo- 
dosia, at the site of the modem Kaffa^ 
also a colony of the Milesians (Arrian, 
Peripl. P. Eux. p. 131; Anon. Peripl. 
p. 143) ; ChersonesuB at Kamieschy near 
Sebastopol, a colony from Heraclea 
Pontica (Scymn. Ch. Fr. 75 ; Anon. Pe- 
ripl. p. 146) ; and Olbia, or Borysthenes, 
on the right bank of the Boug^ a little 
above its jimction with the JMiepr, a 
colony of the Milesians (infra, ch. 78). 
4. On the west, Tyras, near the mouth 
of the Dniestr ; Istrus, or Istria, a little 
south of the lowest mouth of the 
Danube ; Tomi, 30 miles further south; 
Odessus, near the modem Varna; and 
Apollonia, now Sizeholi (infra, ch. 90), 
colonies of the Milesians (see Herod, ii. 
33; Scymn. Ch. 11. 19, 24, and 56; 
Anon. Peripl. pp. 158, 157, 158, 160, 
and 162); Callatis and Mesembria {Mi- 
««©rt), colonies respectively of the Hera- 
cleots and the Chalcedonians (Scymn. 
Ch. 16; and Anon. Peripl. pp. 158, 161). 
Besides these, there were a number of 
smaller settlements, especially along 
the southern coast. One or two colo- 
nies were likewise planted on the shores 
of the Sea of Azov, as Tanais at the 
mouth of the Tanais C/>(m), and T^- 



6 WANDERINGS OP HERCULES IN SCYTHIA. Book IV. 

to them, Hercules, when he was carrying off the cows of Geryon, 
airiyed in the region which is now inhabited by the Scyths, but 
which was then a desert. Geryon lived outside the Pontus, in 
an island called by the Greeks Erytheia,* near Gades,* which is 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules upon the Ocean. Now some say 
that the Ocean begins in the east, and runs the whole way round 
the world ; but they give no proof that this is really so.* Her- 
cules came from thence into the region now called Scythia, and, 
facing overtaken by storm and frost, drew his lion's skin about 
him, and fell fast asleep. While he slept, his mares, which he 
had loosed from his chariot to graze, by sotaie wonderful chance 
disappeared. 

9. On waking, he went in quest of them, and, after wandering 
over the whole country, came at last to the district called " the 
Woodland,"^ where he found in a cave a strange being, be- 
tween a maiden and a serpent, whose form from the waist 
upwards was like that of a woman, while all below was like a 
snake. He looked at her wonderingly; but nevertheless in- 
quired, whether she had chanced to see his strayed mares any- 
where. She answered him, " Yes, and they were now in her 
keeping; but never would she consent to give them back, 
unless he took her for his mistress." So Hercules, to get his 
mares back, agreed; but afterwards she put him off and de- 



ramb^ above the northernmost mouth called Erytheia, or AphrodisiaB, or '* by 

of the Kvixm riyer (Strabo, xi. p. 755). the natiTes * of Juno, and according to 

* The island of Erytheia, near Gkdes Timsous the larger (W.) one was caUed 

(Cadiz), is mentioned both by Strabo the greater Cotinusa, b^ the Romans 

and Pliny. The former says it was Tartessos, by the Poem Gadir. The 

distant one stade, the latter 100 paces name Erytheia was owing to the Tyriana 

from, the above (Strab. iii. p. 233 ; Plin. having originally come from the Red 

iv. 22). Probably Erytheia was one of Sea." (Plin. iv. 22 ; cp. Solin. Hisp. c 

the two islands included commonly bv 23.) Heaiod, as weU as Pliny, men- 

the Qreeks in the name of Gkdes (Fa- tions Erytheia as the island of Qeryon. 

8^/>a). See t^e Voyage of Scylax, sub Strabo describes Qades as inferior in 

voc. "I/Symms. It is thought by some size to Rome alone; it had many large 

^B&hr ad loc.) that Eiytheia was the ships trading in the Mediterranean and 

bttle isle of Trocadero, which intervenes the outer sea. Pomp. Mela (iii 6) 

between St. Leon and the mainland; roeaks of " Qades and the temple of the 



but perhaps Mariana is right (Hist. Egvptian (Tynan?) Hercules there/* 

Hispan. i. 21) in supposing that the and of Exrtheia inhabited by Geiyon, 

deposits of the Guadalquivir have joined as of a different island (v. Plin. ib.). — 

both Erytheia and the island on which [Q. W.] 

Gades was built to the continent. ^ Herodotus considered that the 

1 The name, Gades or Gadira {rk Tif eastern and northern boundaries of the 

8cipa), has been supposed to be KadeA, earth were unknown, and that the ge- 

"the holy," ot Kadir^ ** powerful." It neral belief that the sea encompasMd 

is rather Kadur, <* an enclosure," which the land was a pure conjecture resting 

agrees with Pliny's meaning of ** Gadira'* on no certain data. (Supra, iii. 116, and 

** in Punic an enclosure " (sepem). Of infra, chs. 36 and 45.) 

the then two islands (the &) one was ' Vide infra, ch. 18. 



Chap. 8-10. HERCULES AND THE SERPENT-MAIDEN. 7 

layed restoring the mares, since she wished to keep him with 
her as long as possible. He, on the other hand, was only 
aQxions to secure them and to get away. At last, when she 
gave them up, she said to him, "When thy mares strayed 
b'ther, it was I who saved them for thee : now thou hast paid 
their salvage ; for lo ! I bear in my womb three sons of thine. 
Tell me therefore when thy sons grow up, what must I do with 
them ? Wouldst thou wish that I should settle them here in 
this land, whereof I am mistress, or shall I send them to thee ? " 
Thus questioned, they say, Hercules answered, " When the lads 
have grown to manhood, do thus, and assuredly thou vnlt not 
err. Watch them, and when thou seest one of them bend 
this bow as I now bend it, and gird himself with this girdle 
thus, choose him to remain in the land. Those who fail in the 
trial, send away. Thus wilt thou at once please thyself and 
obey me." 

10. Hereupon he strung one of his bows — ^up to that time he 
had carried two — and showed her how to fasten the belt. Then 
he gave both bow and belt into her hands. Now the belt had 
a golden goblet attached to its clasp.^ So after he had given 
them to her, he went his way ; and the woman, when her chil- 
dren grew to manhood, first gave them severally their names. 
One die called Agathyrsus, one Gelonus, and the other, who 
was the youngest, Scythes. Then she remembered the instruc- 
tions she had received from Hercules, and, in obedience to his 
orders, she put her sons to the test. Two of them, Agathyrsus 
and Geldnus, proving unequal to the task enjoined, their mother 
sent them out of the land ; Scythes, the .youngest, succeeded, 
and so he was allowed to remain. From Scythes, the son of 
Hercules,* were descended the after kings of Scythia; and 
from the circumstance of the goblet which hung from the 
belt, the Scythians to this day wear goblets at their girdles.® 
This was the only thing which the mother of Scythes did for 
him. Such is the tale told by the Greeks who dwell around the 
Pontus. ' 

< Among the Qreeks the helt was It is plain that the whole story as told 

worn round the loins at the bottom of by the Pontic Greeks (chs. 8-10) is a 

the cuirass or breastplate, to which it mere Qrecised version of the Scythio 

was commonly attached, and which it tradition (chs. 5-7). 
ierred to fasten. It was usually closed ^ The Scythians represented on the 

l^ a daflp or hooks of metid. (See Hom. vase figured below (ch. 81), have all 

XL It. 132.) belts round their middle, but none 

' Diodorus substitutes Jupiter for appear to have goblets attached. He- 
Hercules fii. 43), which is a trace of the rodotus, however, would be an unex- 
gentiine Scythisui legend (supra, ch. 5). ceptionable witness to the fSnct, 



8 ACCOUNT PREFERRED BY HERODOTUS. Book IV. 

11. There is also another diflferent story, now to be related, 
in which I am more inclined to put faith than in any other. It 
is that the wandering Scythians once dwelt in Asia, and there 
warred with the Massagete, but with ill success ; they therefore 
quitted their homes, crossed the Araxes,^ and entered the land 
of Cimmeria. For the land which is now inhabited by the 
Scyths was formerly the country of the Cimmerians.® On their 
coming, the natives, who heard how numerous the invading 
army was, held a council At this meeting opinion was divided, 
and both parties stiffly maintained their own view; but the 
counsel of the Royal tribe was the braver. For the others 
urged that the best thing to be done was to leave the country, 
and avoid a contest with so vast a host ; but the Royal tribe 
advised remaining and fighting for the soil to the last As 
neither party chose to give way, the one determined to retire 
without a blow and yield their lands to the invaders ; but the 
other, remembering the good things which they had enjoyed iii 
their homes, and picturing to themselves the evils which they 
had to expect if they gave them up, resolved not to flee, but 
rather to die and at least be buried in their fatherland. Having 
thus decided, they drew apart in two bodies, the one as nume- 
rous as the other, and fought together. All of the Royal tribe 
were slain, and the people buried them near the river Tyras, 
where their grave is still to be seen.® Then the rest of the 
Cimmerians departed, and the Scythians, on their coming, took 
possession of a deserted land. 

12. Scythia still retains traces of the Cimmerians ; there are 



7 It seeniB impossible that the Araxes reported by Aristotle (Meteorol. L 13), 

can here represent any river but the Scymnus Ghius (1. 128), and the author 

Wolga. (Of. Heeren, As. Nat. ii. p. 258.) of the Periplus (p. 138 ), that the Tanaia 

To imagine it either the Aras or the branched off from the Araxes. This 

Jaxartes leads to inextricable confusion. Araxes could only be the Wolga. [Ars 

Araxes (Aras) seems to have been a or Aras signified in primitive Scythic 

name common in the days of Herodotus the same as Wolga in Arian Slavonic, 

to all the great streams flowing into the viz. ''great;" and the name was thus 

Caspian, just as Don has been to all the applied to any great river. — II. C. R.] 
great Scythian rivers (Jtm-ais, /)an-aper ■ On the Cimmerians, see the Essays 

7 1 or Z>niepr, DtttiMier or /)niestr, DoneM, appended to this Book, Essay i. 
I Z>on-aub or Dati-uhe, &c.), and as Avon ' Niebuhr thinks that the Cimme- 

I is to so many English streams. Whether rians, whose tombs might be seen in the 

I Herodotus was aware of the fact that time of Herodotus near the Tyras, fell 

^ there were several rivers Araxes is a in a last encounter with the invading 

different question. Probably he was not. Scyths; and he uses this as an arg^iment 

Hence the vagueness and unsatisfac- to prove that the Cimmerians fled, not 

toriness of his geography of the Caspian eastward, but westward ; entering Asia, 

regions. not by the route of the Phasis, but by 

That the Wol^ was sometimes called the passage of the Bosphorus. (Scythia, 

the Araxes is evident from the tradition p. 52, E. T.) 



Chap. U-13. 



ACCOUNT GIVEN BY ARISTEAS. 



9 



Cimmerian castles, and a Cimmerian ferry,^ also a tract called 
Cimmeria, and a Cimmerian Bosphorus.^ It appears likewise 
that the Cimmerians, when they fled into Asia to escape the 
Scyths, made a settlement in the peninsula where the Greek 
ci^ of Sindp^ was afterwards built^ The Scyths, it is plain, 
pursued them, and missing their road, poured into Media. For 
the Cimmerians kept the line which led along the sea-shore, but 
the Scyths in their pursuit held the Caucasus upon their right, 
thus proceeding inland, and Mling upon Media.^ This account 
is one which is common both to Greeks and barbarians. 

13. Aristeas also, son of Caystrobius, a native of Proconnesus,* 
says in the course of his poem that rapt in Bacchic fury he 
went as far as the Issedones. Above them dwelt the Arimaspi, 
men with one eye; still further, the gold-guarding Griffins ;• 
and beyond these, the Hyperboreans, who extended to the sea. 
Except the Hyperboreians, all these nations, beginning with the 
Arimaspi, were contiiyiaUy encroaching upon tibeir neighbours- 



1 Larcher tranalates, **le8 viiles de 
Cimmerium, et de Porthmiea Cimm4- 
riennes." And certainly there was a 
town called Gimmeris or Cimmerium, 
and a Tillage named Porthmium, in 
these parts. (Hecat. Fr. 2 ; Strabo, xi. 
p. 721; Plln. 4i. 6; Scymn. Ch. 148; 
Anon. Peripl. Pont. Eux. § 2 and § 5 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. UopBfjkla,) But I 
cannot think that Herodotus would use 
either rtlxta or iropOfi'fiia to designate 
a town. Schweighieuser's rendering, 
" Cimmerium castellum, et Cimmerium 
portonum/' is much nearer the truth 
than Larcher's version. 

3 The name Cimmeria still clings to 
these regions, not only in the Eski- 
Krim (Old Krim), which marks the site 
of the ancient town of Cimmerium, but 
also in the well-known words, Ciimea 
and Crim Tartary. 

^ It has been already remarked (Ap- 
pendix to Book i. Essay i. § 14, ad fin.) 
that the promontory of Sin6p^ was pro* 
bably one of the points to which the 
Cimmerians finally fled, and in which 
they maintained themselves when the 
fortune of war turned against them, and 
AJyattes drove them out of Lydia. Such 
a region would not have presented any 
temptation to them on tiieir first en- 
trance into Asia Minor, but would have 
served admirably for a refuge when they 
were compelled to fly. 

♦ Niebuhr (Scythia, p. 50, E. T.) is 
undoubtedly right when he iirges the 



improbability of any general movement 
of the Cimmerian nation in this direc- 
tion. "All the wandering tribes," he 
says, " which have successively occupied 
Scythia, when overpowered by new 
swarms from the east, have retired to 
the open country to the west, and to- 
wards the Danube." There is every 
reason to believe that the mass of the 
Cimmerian nation was driven tcestward. 
When Niebuhr, however, goes on to 
argue that Herodotus is entirely mis- 
taken in hlB account of the Cimmerian 
invasion of Asia, and when he brings 
the Cimmerians across the Thraoian 
Bosphorus instead of by the route of 
the Caucasus, he makes too lai^e a de- 
mand upon our confidence in his histo- 
rical sagacity. (See Appendix to Book 
1. Essay i. p. 299, note '.) Two points 
only in the narrative of Herodotus seem 
to require coirection: — 1. The Cimme- 
rians who fled eastward must have been 
a mere section, not the great body of 
the nation. 2. The route followed must 
have been that of Mosdok, which leads 
through the Caucasian gates into Geor- 
gia, not that of the coast, which is to 
this day utterly impracticable. 

^ Proconncsus is the island now caUed 
Marmora, which gives its modem appel- 
lation to the Propontis (Sea of Mar- 
mora). It contained a city of the same 
name. (Infra, vi. 33.) 

* Vide supra, iii. 116. 



^ 



10 STORY OP ARISTEAS. Book IV. 

Hence it came to pass that the Arimaspi drove the Issedonians 
from their country, while the Issedonians dispossessed the Scjrths ; 
and the Scyths, pressing upon the Cimmerians, who dwelt on the 
shores of the Southern Sea,^ forced them to leave their land.® 
Thus even Aristeas does not agree in his account of this region 
with the Scythians. 

14. The birthplace of Aristeas, the poet who sung of these 
things, I have already mentioned. I will now relate a tale 
which I heard concerning him both at Proconnesus and at 
Cyzicus. Aristeas, they said, who belonged to one of the noblest 
families in the island, had entered one day into a fuller's shop, 
when he suddenly dropt down dead. Hereupon the fuller shut 
up his shop, and went to tell Aristeas' kindred what had hap- 
pened. The report of the death had just spread through the 
town, when a certain Cyzicenian, lately arrived from Artaca,* 
contradicted the rumour, affirming that he had met Aristeas on 
his road to Cyzicus, and had spoken mth him. This man, 
therefore, strenuously denied the rumour ; the relations, how* 
ever, proceeded to the fuller's shop with all things necessary 
for the funeral, intending to carry the body away. But on the 
shop being opened, no Aristeas was found, either dead or alive.^ 
Seven years afterwards he reappeared, they told me, in Procon- 
nSsus, and wrote the poem called by the Greeks * The Arimas- 
peia,' * after which he disappeared a second time. This is the 
tale current in the two cities above mentioned. 



7 That is, the Euxine, in contradis- peninsula of Cyzicus (Strab. xiii. p. 

tinction from the Northern Sea, on the 842, and ziv. p. 910 ; Scyl. Penpl. p. 

shores of which dwelt the Hyperbore- 84), opposite to rriapus. Stephen calls 

ans, according to Aristeas. Herodotus it a colony of the Milesians (Steph. Byz. 

himself questioned the existence of this ad toc.). The name remains in the 

Northern Sea. (Supra, iii. 115, and modem Erdek, which has taken the 

infra, ch. 45.) place of Cyzicus {Bal Kiz\ now in 

■ The poem of Aristeas ma^ have had ruins, and is the see of an archbishop, 

no special historical foundation, but it Erdek is a town of about 1200 houses, 

indicated an important general fact, viz. (Hamilton's Asia Minor, vol. iL p. 98.) 

the perpetual pressure on one another ^ In later times the story went that 

of the nomadic hordes which from time Aristeas could make his soul quit his 

immemorial have occupied the vast body and return to it whenever he 

steppes of Central and Northern Asia, pleased (Suidas, 1. s. c. ; Hesych. Miles. 

^y \ and of Eastern Europe. Scythians, Fr. 7, A). Here the power ascribed to 

/^ 1 Sarmatians, Huns, Tatars, and Turko- him is rather that of appearing and dis- 

nums, have in turn been precipitated appearing at his pleasure. Is the basis 

upon Europe by this cause, while Mon- of this last, the mere fact of the alter- 

gols, Kirghis, Eleuths, Calmucks, and nate appearance and disappearance of an 

Cossacks, have disputed the possession enterprising traveUer ? 

of Asia. « Accor&ig to Suidas (ad voc. 'Api- 

^ * Artaca is mentioned again in the criwi), the Arimaspeia was a poem in 

sixth Book (ch. 33). It was a smaU three books, containing a history of the 

aeaport town on the west side of the ArimaspL Longinus (De Sublim. 10, 



Chap. 13-16. HIS MARVELLOUS APPEARANCES. 11 

15. What follows I know to have happened to the Metapon- 
tmes of Italy, three hundred and forty years ^ after the second 
disappearance of Aristeas, as I collect by comparing the ac- 
oonnts given me at ProconnSsus and Metapontum.^ Aristeas 
then, as the Metapontines affirm, appeared to them in their own 
country, and ordered them to set up an altar in honour of 
Apollo, and to place near it a statue to be called that of Aris- 
teas the ProconnSsian. "Apollo," he told them, " had come to 
their country once, though he had visited no other Italiots ; and 
he had been with Apollo at the time, not however in his pre- 
sent form, but in the shape of a crow." * Having said so much, 
he vanished.. Then the Metapontines, as they relate, sent to 
Delphi, and inquired of the god, in what light they were to 
r^ard the appearance of this ghost of a man. The Pythoness, 
in reply, bade them attend to what the spectre said, " for so 
it would go best with them." Thus advised, they did as they 
had been directed : and there is now a statue bearing the name 
of Aristeas, close by the image of Apollo in the maiiet-place of 
Metapontum, with bay-trees standing around it* But enough 
has been S€ud concerning Aristeas. 

16. With regard to the regions which lie above the country 
whereof this portion of my history treats, there is no one who 
possesses any exact knowledge. Not a single person can I find 
who professes to be acquainted with them by actual observation. 
Eve^ Aristeas, the traveller of whom I lately spoke, does not 
claim — and he is writing poetry — to have reached any farther 
than the Issedonians. What he relates concerning the regions 

44) quotes a fragment, professedly distant about 50 miles from Thurii, 

im it, which Voas considers not to be where Herodotus lived during his later 

genuine. (Hist. Or. iv. 2, p. 348.) It years. 

is in the hexameter measure, and, if ^ Natural superstition first regarded 

genuine, would indicate that the author the croak of the crow or raven as an 

owed hii9 reputation. rather to the sub- omen (Hor. Od. iii. 27. 11, *'Oscinem 

ject matter of his poem than to his corvum"); after which it was natural 

poetical genius. According to some to attach the bird to the Qod of Pro- 

accounts, Aristeas wrote also in prose, phecy. The crow is often called the 

(Suidas, 1. 8. c. ; Dionys. Hal. Jud. companion or attendant {i.K6\ov$os) of 

Thuc. 23.) Apollo. (See -^lian, Hist. An. i. 48.) 

3 This date must certainly be wrong. ^ It appears by a fragment of Theo- 

It would throw back the travels of pompus (Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. Fr, 

Aristeas in Scythia to the beginning of 182) that these bay -trees were not real, 

the eighth century before our era, a time but artificial, being made of bronze, 

when there were as yet no Greek colo- {y€voniin\s ^o»v^i 4k Trjs 9d<pirns rijr 

nies in the Pontus I The date usually x « ^ * ^ *» ^^ t(m\<raM tUtroKovrivoi 

assigned to Aristeas is about B.C. 580. Kcerk rV *^pKTr4a rov UpoKoyvrialov 

(See Bahr ad loc.) iinhfifilay, Brt tpnntv i^ *Tir(pfiop4vy 

* Metapontum, at the mouth of the irapaytyov4yat.) 
Casuentus (the modem BasierUo), was 
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beyond is, he confesses, mere hearsay, being the account which 
the Issedonians gave him of those comitries. However, I shall 
proceed to mention all that I have leamt of these parts hy the 
most exact inquiries which I have been able to make concerning 
them. 

17. Above the mart of the Borysthenites,^ which is situated 
in the very centre of the whole sea-coast of Scythia,^ the first 
people who inhabit the land are the Callipedae, a GraBCO-Scythic 
race. Next to them, as you go inland, dwell the people called 
the Alazonians.^ These two nations in other respects resemble the 
Scythians in their usages, but sow and eat com, also onions, garlic, 
lentils, and millet.^ Beyond the Alazonians reside Scythian 
cultivators, who grow com, not for their own use,^ but for sale.^ 



7 It has been argued (Bahr ad loc.) 
that the mart of the Borysthenites is a 
different place from Olbia, the city of 
the Borysthenites mentioned below (chs. 
78, 79) ; but there is no ground for this 
distinction. 

^ This passage appears to me con- 
clusive against Niebuhr's scheme of 
Scythian geography, which places the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, and the mart 
of the Borysthenites, not in the centre 
of the whole sea-coast of Scythia (r&y 
irapoBaXturainy fitaalrarov iraaris rris 
2irv6fi}f), but in the centre of the south 
coast only. (Scythia, p. 39, E. T. and 
Mi^.) Vide infra, note on ch. 101. 

• There seems to be no sufficient 
reason for Strabo's rejection of the Cal- 
lipedso and Alazonians (zii. p. 797). 
They were mentioned, as he confesses, 
by Hellanicus, who wrote a little be- 
fore Herodotus, and by Eudoxus, the 
contemporary of Plato. (Frag. Hist. 
Qr. vol. i. p. 69.) Herodotus moreover 
must be regarded as an eye-witness. It 
is very possible that they had disap- 
peared by Strabo's time. 

The identification of the Callipedss 
with the Carpidse of Ephorus (Fragm. 78) , 
which has the names of Niebuhr and 
Orote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 321) in 
its favour, is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful. The Gai'pidsB, who dwelt im- 
mediately to the north of the Danube, 
would seem rather to have a connection 
with the Carpathian mountain-chain. 

^ Millet is still largely cultivated 
in these regions. It forms almost the 
only cereal food of the Nogais. (De 
Hell, pp. 270 and 274.) 

' Fifty years ago the Nogais appear 
to have been exactly in this condition. 



(Heber*s note in Clarke's Travels, ch. 
XV. p. 337.) Since then they have 
leamt to eat and like millet. (De HeU, 
1. s. c.) The Calmucks continue to live 
on meat and dairy produce, while they 
are beginning to cultivate com for ex- 
portation. They do not, however, dis- 
cover any dislike to bread as an article 
of food. (De Hell, pp. 240-4.) 

' The corn-trade of the Scythians 
appears to have been chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, with the Greeks. Its extent 
is indicated in Herodotus by his as- 
signment of the whole country west, 
and a portion of that east, of the Bo- 
rysthenes to Scythian husbandmen, 
who raised com only for sale. The 
practice of cultivation spread eastward, 
and between b.c. 400 and B.C. 300 the 
princes of the Bosphorus drew from the 
shores of the Sea of Azov and the 
Crimea supplies of an enormous amount. 
According to Strabo, LfCucon, who 
reigned from B.C. 393 to B.C. 353, oent 
on one occasion 2,100,000 medinmi 
(3,150,000 of our bushels)* of com to 
Afhens from the single port of Theo- 
dosia (vii. p. 478). Demosthenes tells 
us that of the whole foreign importa- 
tion into Attica, almost one-half came 
from the Euxine, and estimates its 
amount in ordinary years at 400,000 
medimni, or 600,000 bushels. (Orat. in 
Leptin. pp. 466, 477.) The importance 
of the trade to Athens appears on many 
occasions, as more especiadly at the 
time when Philip, in order to get a hold 
over the Athenians, endeavoured to re- 
duce Byzantium (fiovKdfitvos ttjs atro' 
wofjiwtias K^pioi ytvioBai. Dom. de 
Cor. p. 254. See also ^. 251, and com- 
pare Lys. o. Frumentar. p. 720, and 
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Still higher up are the Neurit Northwards of the Neuri the 
continent, as far as it is known to us, is uninhabited.^ These 
are the nations along the course of the river Hypanis,* west of 
the Borysthenes.^ 

18. Across the Borysthenes, the first country after you leave 
the coast is Hylaea (the Woodland).^ Above this dwell the 
Scythian Huslmndmen, whom the Greeks living near the 
Hypanis call Borysthenites, while they call themselves Olbio- 
pohtes.^ These Husbandmen extend eastward a distance of 



Dem. in Polycl. p. 1211). It is evident 
that TariouB other Greek states besides 
Athens were engaged in the trade ; for 
Demosthenes praises Leucon as giving 
a preference to Athens over others 
(Leptin. 1. s. c). If it be inquired 
whi^ the Scythians got in exchange 
for their com, the answer will be wine 
oeirtainly (for wine-caaks marked 8A3I, 
which had evidently contained Thasian 
wine, were found in the tomb of the 
Scythian king at Kertch), oil probably, 
and utensils and manufactured goods of 
aU kinds (cf. Strab. xi. p. 494). They 
may also have taken gold and silver to 
a considerable extent; for those com- 
modities, which are not productions of 
Scythia proper, abound in the tumuli 
throughout the Ukraine. The fertility 
of the country and the habits of the 
people remain nearly the same, and the 
trade of England with Odessa at the 
present time is the counterpart of that 
which twenty-three centuries ago was 
carried on between Athens and the 
Scyths of the Pontus. (See Papers by 
>1M. Hogg and Burgon in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Literature for 
1855-6, on the pottery of the Qreek colo- 
nies in the Euxine, stamped mani^)riaf 
&c. ; where many interesting particulars 
will be found with regard to the trade of 
Athens with Olbia and its sister cities.) 

♦ Vide infra, ch. 105. 

* So Ephorus, as reported by Seym- 
nos Chius : — 

npMTovv fi^ vapk Thv'ltrrpov tlvtu Kap/rriHais 
Btpifccv'E^pof, ctrev *Apori)pa«, wp6<rt» 
Ncvpovf r', axpcf y^f waXtv ifnjiiov oia vaepav* 
(103-106.) 

• The modem Bug or Boug, See note 
on ch. 52. 

^ The modem Dniepr, See note on 
ch. 53. 

^ Portions of this country are still 
thickly wooded, and contrast remark- 
ably with the general bare and arid 
chuacter of the steppe. "In the vi- 



cinity of the great rivers," Madame 
de Hell says, " the country assumes a 
different aspect; and the wearied eye 
at last enjoys the pleasure of encoxm- 
tering more limited horizons, a more 
verduit vegetation, and a landscape 
more varied in its outlines. Among 
these rivers the Dniepr claims one 

of the foremost places After 

having spread out to the breadth of 
nearly a league, it parts into a multi- 
tude of channels that wind through 
forests of oaks, alders, poplars, and aspens, 
whose vigorous growth bespeaks the 

richness of a virgin soil These 

plavniks of the Dniepr, seldom touched 
byjthe woodman's axe, have all the wild 
majesty of the forests of the new world." 
(Travels, p. 56.) The woody district 
extends to a considerable distance to- 
wards the east. In the tract occupied 
by the Memnonite colonies upon the 
Moloshnia Vodi, trees abound. They 
grow along the banks of all the streams. 
In former times, when the Dniepr 
spread out into many more channels 
than it does at present, it is likely that 
they were much more numerous than 
they now are. Still the peculiarly bare 
and treeless character of the steppe must 
be taken into account, in order to under- 
stand how a region which, after all, is 
upon the whole somewhat scantily 
wooded, came to be called Hylaea. 

^ Herodotus means to say that the 
Qreeks of Olbia gave themselves the 
name of Olbiopolites, rejecting that of 
Borysthenites, which others applied to 
them, but which they applied to the 
Scythians along the left bank of the 
river. Concerning the site, &c., of 
Olbia, vide infra, ch. 78. Like so many 
of the settlements in these parts (as 
Phasis, Tanais, Tyras, Istrus, &c.), it 
seems to have been originally given 
merely the native name of the river, 
Borysthenes. (Sti-ab. -vii. p. 445.) When, 
in consequence of its flourishing condi- 
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three days' journey to a river bearing the name of Panticapes,* 
while northward the country is theirs for eleven days' sail up 
the course of the Borysthenes. Further inland there is a vast 
tract which is uninhabited. Above this desolate region dwell 
the Cannibals,^ who are a people apart, much unlike the Scy- 
thians. Above them the country becomes an utter desert ; not 
a single tribe, so far as we know, inhabits it.^ 

19. Crossing the Panticapes, and proceeding eastward of the 
Husbandmen, we come upon the wandering Scythians, who 
neither plough nor sow. Their country, and the whole of this 
region, except Hylaea, is quite bare of trees.* They extend 



tion, it came to be known as Olbia, the 
original appellation was disused by the 
inhabitants, and applied by them to the 
Scyths of the neighbourhood. Bory- 
sthenes is never found upon the coins, 




Coins of Olbla. 



which have always Olbia for the town, 
Olbiopolitee (^abbreviated into *0\i3io) 
for the inhabitants. (See Kohler^s Re- 
marques sur un ouvrage intitule * Anti- 
quit& Qrecques/ &c., p. 14.) The name 
Borysthenes is however still applied to 
Olbia by many of the later writers, as 
Dio Chrysostom (Or. xxxvi.), Scymnus 
Chius, and the anonymous author of 
the 'Periplus Ponti Euxini/ who copies 
him (p. 151). Mela wrongly distinguishes 
between the names, and supposes them 
to belong to two different towns (ii. 1). 
Pliny says that Olbiopolis, as he terms 
it, was (iHed also Miletopolis (H. N. iv. 
12) ; but this title is otherwise unknown. 
Stephen of Byzantium identifies Bory- 
sthenes with Olbia* and notes that the 
latter was the name used by the inha- 
bitants, the former that commonly in 
vogue through Greece: thus there is no- 
thing strange in Dio Chrysostom ignor- 
ing the native term. 
. ' Here the description of Herodotus, 
which has been hitherto excellent, 
begins to fail. There is at present no 
river which at all corresponds with his 
Panticapes. Either the face of the 
country must have greatly altered since 
his time, as Professor Maiden (see Mur- 



chison*s Silurian System, p. 574, note) 
and others have supposed, or he must 
have obtained a conmsed and incorrect 
account from the Olbiopolites. As Sir 
R. Murchison observes, ''There is no 
indication of Herodotus having crossed 
the Dniepr." He is unacquainted with 
the Isthmus of Perecop and with the 
true shape of the Crimea. Perhaps, as 
the accounts of Strabo are " not incon- 
sistent with the present state of the 
coimtry,*' it is best to suppose Hero- 
dotus mistaken. The real Panticapes 
may have been the small stream in the 
peninsula of Kertch, from which the 
Milesian settlement of PanticapsDum 
derived its name (Steph. Byz. ad voo. 
nayrucaweuoy, Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 314). 

« Infr^ ch. 106. 

B* Compare the accoimt of Ephonis 
(Pr. 78):— 

Hpin aKaTt>Xa( iKfiayri ror BopwrBimriv^ 

Tovf rriv kryofUytiy^Yfikiur (l.iktav) o'ucovrnK 

ETyiu M Tttpyov^ ix''^¥^^^'°^ rminov aw, 
'Eircira voAic tpnfiov tni voKiiv romv 
'Ywip Si Tovrriv t$vot *Ai«Spo^ywi> ^xvOmv, 
'ErnKta^a irdXiv iptifiMv virapx<^ ^X<>M'CW*'* 
Tov Hatrnjcdini Siafiiprif jc.r.A. 

* The general treeless character of 
the steppes is noticed by all travellers. 
De Hell says— "In the steppes" (those 
of the Ukraine) " there are indeed here 
and there a few depressions where the 
grass retains its Venlure during a part 
of the year, and some stunted trees 
spread tiieir meagre branches over a 
less unkindly soU than that of the 
steppe; but these are imusual circum- 
stances, and one must of tm travel hundreds 
of versts to find a single shrub*' (p. 38). 
The country between the Moloshnm 
Vodi and the Don is particularly flat 
and bare of trees (see Pallas, vol. i. pp. 
512, 534, &c., E. T.). 



Chap. 18-20. 
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towards the east a distance of fourteen * days' journey, occupying 
a tract which reaches to the river Gerrhus.^ 

20. On the opposite side of the Gerrhus is the Koyal district, 
as it is called : here dwells the largest and bravest of the 
Scythian tribes, which looks upon all the other tribes in the 
light of slaves.' Its country reaches on the south to Taurica,* 
on the east to the trench dug by the sons of the blind slaves,^ 
the mart upon the Palus Mseotis, called Cremni (the Cliffs), and 
in part to tiie river Tanais.^ North of the country of the Eoyal 
Scythians are the Melanchlseni (Black-Bobes),^ a people of 



' BenneU proposes to read " four 
^Jb' journey " (Geography, Ac. p. 71) 
-^bd indeed 'v^thout some such altera- 
tion the geography of this part of 
8<7tlua is utterly inexplicable. 
• Vide infra, ch. 56. 
^ The analogous case of the Qolden 
Horde among the Mongols has been 
adduced by many writers. (Niebuhr, 
Vortrilge, vol. i. p. 188; Orote, Hist. 
of Greece, iii. p. 320, &c.) Grote 
notices that in Algeria some of the 
natiTe tribes are noble, some enslaved. 



' Taurica appears here to be nothing 
but the high tract along the southern 
coast of the Crimea, from Sebastopol 
to Kaffa. The steppe country to the 
north of this belongs to the Royal Scy- 
thians. 

' It is not quite clear how Herodotus 
considered this trench to run. It did 
not, according to him, extend from sea to 
sea, but from the Tauric Mountaina to the 
Palus Maeotis (supra, ch. 3). Perhaps the 
position assigned to it by Dubois (from 
whom the accompanying Chart is taken) 




is that which most nearly agrees with 
the words of our author. But it must 
be borne in mind, in all comments on 
his Scythian Geography, that he had no 



personal acquaintance with the coimtry 
east of the Borysthenes. 

* Now the Don (vide infra, note on 
ch. 57). « Vide infra, ch. 107. 
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quite a different race from the Scythians. Beyond them lie 
marshes and a region without inhabitants, so far as our know- 
ledge reaches. 

21. When one crosses the Tanais, one is no longer in Sc3^hia ; 
the first region on crossing is that of the SauromataB,* who, 
beginning at the upper end of the Palus Mseotis, stretch north- 
ward a distance of fifteen days' journey, inhabiting a country 
which is entirely bare of trees, whether wild or cultivated.* 
Above them, possessing the second region, dwell the Budini,^ 
whose territory is thickly wooded with trees of every kind. 

22. Beyond the Budini, as one goes northward, first there is a 
desert, seven days' journey across ; after which, if one inclines 
somewhat to the east, the Thyssagetae * are reached, a numerous 
nation quite distinct from any other, and living by the chace. 
Adjoining them, and within the limits of the same region, are 
the people who bear the name of lyrcae;^ they also support 
themselves by hunting, which they practise in the following 
manner. The hunter climbs a tree, the whole country abound- 
ing in wood, and there sets himself in ambush ; he has a dog at 
hand, and a horse^ trained to lie down upon its belly, and Uius 
make itself low ; the hunter keeps watch, and when he sees his 
game, lets fly an arrow ; then mounting his horse, he gives the 
beast chace, his dog following hard all the while. Beyond these 
people, a little to the east, dwells a distinct tribe of Scyths, who 
revolted once from the Royal Scythians, and migrated into the^e 
parts. 

* Vide infra, ch. 110. 7 Pliny and Mela (1. b. c.) turn the 

* The ancient country of the Sauro- Iyrc» of Herodotua into Twccp, or 
mates or Sarmatse (Sarmatians) appears Turks. But we cannot suppose Hero- 
to have been nearly identical with that of dotus to have meant the Turks, imless 
the modem Don Cossacks, the northern we change the reading. [It is, more- 
and western portion of which, along the over, exceedingly doubtful if the name 
courses of the Don and the Donetz, is of Turk is of this antiquity, or at any 
flat indeed and bare ^ trees, but a good rate if the name could have been 
pasture country ; while the southern known so early in Europe. To all ap- 
and eastern regions on the left bank of pearance Turk is a contraction of Tw-ukka, 
the Don, towards the Wolga and the which again is the Pali form of Turushkoy 
Manitch, are described as '* the Russian the Sanscrit name for the Tartar inha- 
desert in all its uniformity." (De Hell, bitants of the snowy range and the 
p. 147.) plains beyond. In the native traditions 

* Vide infra, ch. 108. of Central Asia the name of Turk is 
^ The Thyssa-getse appear to be a supposed to be derived from Tiikuiy « a 

branch of the Gotliic family, "the helmet," and there is some show of 

lesser Qoths " as distinguished from the probability in this etymology, as the 

Massa-get8B, " the greater Goths." They term of Takabara^ or " helmet-bearers," 

are placed in the same region by Pliny is applied in the Inscriptions of Darius 

(H. N. iv. 12) and Mela (i. 19). See as an ethnic title to the Asiatic Greeks. 

Note A at the end of the Appendix to — H. C. R.] 
this Book. 
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23. As £Gkr as their country, the tract of land whereof I have 
been speaking is all a smooth plain, and the soil deep ; beyond 
you enter on a region which is rugged and stony. Passing over a 
great extent of this rough country, you come to a people dwell- 
ing at the foot of lofty mountains,® who are said to be all — both 
men and women — bald from their birth,* to have flat noses, and 
veiy long chins.* These people speak a language of their own, 
but the dress which they wear is the same as the Scythian. 
They live on the fruit of a certain tree, the name of which is 
Ponticum ; * in size it is about equal to our fig-tree, and it bears 
a fruit like a bean, with a stone inside. When the fruit is ripe, 
they strain it through cloths ; the juice which runs off is black 
and thick, and is called by the natives " aschy." They lap this 
up with their tongues, and also mix it vrith milk for a drink ; 
while they make the lees, which are solid, into cakes, and eat 
them instead of meat ; for they have but few sheep in their 
country, in which there is no good pasturage. Each of them 
dwells under a tree, and they cover the tree in winter with a 



' Tbew mountaioB can be no others 
thtt the chain of the Ural : and thus we 
o^)tiin the general direction of this line 
of oations, which is seen to extend from 
the Palus Maeotis towards the north- 
QM^ and to terminate in the Ural 
chain, probably about latitude 5b'^. It 
» an ingenious conjecture of Heeren's 
(-A«. Nat. ii. p. 289), strongly supported 
by the words of our author in ch. 24, 
tJwt the Greeks of the Pontus carried 
^ » regular trade (chiefly for furs) with 
th«ie nations, and that the line de- 
■«nbed by Herodotus is the route of 
*l»caiaTana. 

With respect to the exact districts 
inWrited by the Budmi, Thyssagetae, 
^yw*t and Argippffii, I agree with Mr. 
Qwte that " it is impossible to fix with 
pwciiion the geography of these diflfer- 
«t tribes." (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 328.) 

' Although a race of men absolutely 
•without hair may be a fable, yet it is a 
£Kt that scanty hair characterises seve- 
ral of the wandering tribes of Northern 
Asm. (See Priohard's Nat. Hist, of 
Man, p. 48.) 

' Some scholars translate y4y€ia in 
this place, not "chins," but "beards." 
SehweighflBuser (Lex. Herod, ad voc.) 
inclines to this. Col. Mure (Lit. of 
Greece, iv. p. 380) adopts it positively. 
But y4w€tor is most properly "the 
chin; y€t^€iits "the beard." (See Ei^m. 

VOL, III. 



Mag. ad voc. ytvtids. " rcycieJJes, al 
Karh, rwv ytytlcov yty6fi€vtu rpix^s") 

' Heeren (As. Nat. ii. p. 270) con- 
jectures that this is the Prunus Padus of 
Linnaeus, a species of cherry, which is 
eaten by the Calmucks of the present 
day in almost the same manner. '* The 
Calmucks," he says, quoting as his 
authority Neunich's Polyglot Dictionary 
of Natural History, " dress the berries 
of this tree with milk, then press them 
in a sieve, and afterwards form them 
into a thick mass, which is called 
moisnn chat, a small piece of which, 
mixed with water, makes a nutritious 
and palatable soup." [A similar process 
is pursued in the manufacture of " brick 
tea," which forms one of the chieC luxu- 
ries of the Turcoman and Calmuck 
" cuisine."— H. C. R.] To conclude 
from this that the Aigippsei were Cal- 
mucks, is, however, somewhat over 
bold. There is little resemblance be- 
tween the portraiture given of the 
Argippeei by our author, and that 
which Pallas and other writers have 
furnished of the Calmucks. These la«t 
have no tendency to baldness, and 
though their nose is depressed in the 
upper part, it is not what the word 
eifihs indicates, which is the flat nose 
of the negro ; their chin also is remai-k- 
ably short. (See Pallas, as quoted by 
Dr. Prichard, Natmral Hist, of Man, p. 
215.) 
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cloth of thick white felt, but take off the covering in the summer- 
time. No one harms these people, for they are looked upon as 
sacred, — they do not even possess any warlike weapons. When 
their neighbours fall out, they make up the quarrel ; and when 
one flies to them for refuge, he is safe from all hurt They are 
called the Argippaeans.^ 

24. Up to this point the territory of which we are speaking is 
very completely explored, and all the nations between the 
coast and the bald-headed men are well known to us. For 
some of the Scythians are accustomed to penetrate as far, of 
whom inquiry may easily be made, and Greeks also go there 
from the mart on the Borysthenes,* and from the other marts 
along the Euxine. The Scythians who make this journey com- 
municate with the inhabitants by means of seven interpreters 
and seven languages.* 

25. Thus far therefore the land is known ; but beyond the 
bald-headed men lies a region of which no one can give any 
exact account. Lofty and precipitous mountains, which are 
never crossed, bar farther progress.* The bald men say, but it 
does not seem to me credible, that the people who live in these 
mountains have feet like goats ; and tliat after passing them you 
find another race of men, who sleep during one half of the year.^ 
This latter statement appears to me quite unworthy of credit. 

' Pliny (H. N. vi. 14) and Mela inaccessible peaks of this chain dweU 

(i. 19) call the Argippseans by the name the Issedonians. I should therefore 

of Arimphffians. In their account of place the Argippieans to the east, and 

them they simply follow Herodotus. the Issedonians to the west of the Uial 

* Vide supra, ch. 17. note. range, in lat. 54° to 56^. This agrees 

* Herodotus probably intends the with the statement of Book i. ch. 201, 
languages of the Scythians, the Sauro- that the Issedonians are " opposite," — 
matffi, the Budini, the Qeloni, the that is, in the same longitude as the 
ThyssagetfiB, the lyrcae, and the Ar- Massagetee. 

gippa'ans. But it may be questioned ' The remark of Heeren, that "in 

whether the traders would have had to this tradition we can perceive a ray of 

pass through all these tribes. truth, inasmuch aJs we know that the 

' Heeren considers the mountains polar regions continue for six months, 

here spoken of to be the Altai (As. Nat. more or less, without having the light 

ii. p. 272); but to me it seems that of the sun" (As. Nat. 1. s. c), is not 

Herodotus in these chapters speaks only altogether happy. It does not seem 

of a single mountain-chain, and that is likely that any account could have 

the Ural. The coimtry is fiat and deep- reached Herodotus of what only takes 

soiled all the way from the Palus place very near the pole. A difierent 

Maootis to the Refugee Scythians; then explanation will be found in the Ap- 

it begins to be rough and stony. Pass- pendix (Essay iii. § 7). [The Orientals, 

ing this rough country, which cannot, I however, have the same idea of the 

think, represent the Ural, we come to zooimdt, or region of darkness, in the 

the Argippsans, who dwell at the base far north, which was supposed to be 

of a lofty mountain-range. Here we visited by Alexander the Great, and 

have the first mention of mountains, which is alluded to in the Koran. — 

Separated from the A]::gippsan8 by the H. C. R.] 
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The region east of the bald-headed men is well known to be 
inhabited by the Issedonians,® but the tract that lies to the north 
of these two nations is entirely unknown, except by the accounts 
which they give of it 

26. The Issedonians are said to have the following customs. 
When a man's father dies, all the near relatives bring sheep to 
flie house ; which are sacrificed, and their flesh cut in pieces, 
while at the same time the dead body undergoes the like treat- 
ment The two sorts of flesh are afterwards mixed together, 
and the whole is served up at a banquet. The head of the dead 
man is treated differently : it is stripped bare, cleansed, and set 
in gold.* It then becomes an oruament on which they pride 
themselves, and is brought out year by year at the great festival 
which sons keep in honour of their fiathers' death, just as the 
Greeks keep their Genesia.^ In other respects the Issedonians 
are reputed to be observers of justice : and it is to be remarked 
that their women have equal authority with the men.^ Thus our 
knowledge extends as far as this nation. 

27. The regions beyond are known only from the accounts of 
the Issedonians, by whom the stories are told of the one-eyed 
race of men and the gold-guarding griffins.^ These stories are 



'Bunastes, the contemporaiy of 
Herodotus, placed the Issedonians im- 
nwiiately above the Scythians. Above 
^OD were the Arimaapi, extending to 
theRhipsean mountains. Beyond these 
^^ the Hyperboreans, reaching to the 
Northern Sea (Fr. 1). The Issedonians 
^«re also mentioned by Hecatsus (Fr. 
168> ^ ^ 

* Compare the Scythian custom with 
w>pect to the skulls of enemies (infra, 
cL 65). A similar practice to theirs is 
■wibed by Livy to the Boii, a tribe of 
Oauk fxziii. 24). Rennell relates that 
he had himself seen drinking-cups made 
in this fashion, which had been brought 
frwn temples in the country which he 
Mngna to the Issedonians (Geography 
of Herodotus, p. 144). 

* These were ceremonial observances 
at the tombs of the departed, annually, 
on the day of the deceased person's 
birth. They are to be distinguished 
from the ytKvffiay which were similar 
observances on the anniversary of the 
death. (Hesych. ad voc. ytv^ffia.) 

' It has been usual to scout as fables 
all stories of Amazons, or even of any 
established equality in any nation of 
women with men. But the travels of 



Dr. Livingstone have proved that in 
parts of Southern Africa such a position 
is actually occupied by the female sex 
to this day (pp. 622, 623) ; [and among 
the Nairs of Malabar the institutions 
all incline to a gynocracy, each woman 
having several husbands, and property 
passing through the female line in prefer- 
ence to the male. — H. C. R.] It is cer- 
tain also that some nations have affected 
the government of Queens, as the Idu- 
msean Arabs (see vol. i. p. 385, and com- 
pare the account in 2 Kings, ch. x. of 
the *' Queen of the South "), and perhaps 
the Ethiopians. 

* German critics (as Biihr, Volcker, 
Khode, Wahl, &c.) have regarded this 
tale as deserving of serious attention, 
and have given various explanations of 
its meaning, which may be foimd in 
Biihr's Excursus (vol. ii. pp. 653-5). 
To me it seems to be a mere Arabian 
Nights* story, of a piece with those 
many others wherein large birds play 
an impoitant part (supra, note', on 
Book iii. ch. 111). Aristeas picked up 
the tale in' Scythia, and from him it 
passed both to uEschylus (P. V. 823) 
and Herodotus. Later writers merely 
copy from them. The only truth con- 
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THE CLIMATE OF SCYTHIA. 



Book IV. 



received by the Scythians from the Issedonians, and by them 
passed on to us Greeks : whence it arises that we give the one- 
eyed race the Scythian name of Arimaspi, " arima " being the 
Scythic word for "one," and*"fipt2" for "the eye."* 

28. The whole district whereof we have here discoursed has 
winters of exceeding rigour. During eight months the frost is 
so intense, that water poured upon the ground does not form 
mud, but if a fire be lighted on it mud is produced. The sea 
freezes,^ and the Cimmerian Bosphorus is frozen over. At that 
season the Scythians who dwell inside the trench make warlike 
expeditions upon the ice, and even drive their wagons ^ across 
to the country of the Sindians.' Such is the intensity of the 
cold during eight months out of the twelve ; and even in the 



tained in the tale is the productiveneas 
of the Siberian gold-region (Murchiaon's 
Geology of Russia, vol. i. pp. 476-491), 
and the jealous care of the natives to 
prevent the intrusion of strangers. The 
griffin has been foiind as an ornament 
in Scythian itombs, the drawing, how- 
ever, beingj Greek. It was the special 



emblem of Panticapceum, and is often 
met with on the coins. The Greek 
griffin is curiously like the Persepolitan 
(Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 672, pi. 62]^ and 
both are apparently derived from the 
winged lion of the Assyrians, which 
was the emblem of the god Nergal, or 
Mars. 




^ On these and other Scythic words, 
ftee the Essay at the close of this Book, 
"On the Ethnography of the Scy- 
thians." 

* Macrobius (Saturn. 7) ignorantly 
reproves Herodotus for saying that the 
sea freezes. — [G. W.] 

• See note on ch. 46. 

^ The Sindi are not unfrequently 



mentioned in the iDscriptions of the 
Leuconid», whose subjects they appear 
to have been (Dubois, 4"« S^e, pi. 
zzvi.). They dwelt on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosporus or Straits of Kertch, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Phana- 
goria (Scylax, Peripl. p. 75 ; Strab. xi. 
p. 723; Plin. H. N. vi. 5; Dionys. 
Perieg. 681 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. Im^BoI). 
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remaining four the climate is still cool.® The character of the 
winter likewise is unlike that of the same season in any other 
coontry ; for at that time, when the rains ought to fall in 
Scythia, there is scarcely any rain worth mentioning, while in 
summer it never gives over raining; and thunder, which elsewhere 
i8 frequent then, in Scythia is unknown in that part of the year, 
coming only in summer, when it is very heavy. Thunder in the 
>viiiter-time is there accounted a prodigy; as also are earth- 
quakes,* whether they happen in winter or summer. Horses 
bear the winter well, cold as it is, but mules and asses are quite 
unable to bear it ; whereas in other countries mules and asses 
are found to endure the cold, while horses, if they stand still, 
are frost-bitten. 

29. To me it seems that the cold may likewise be the cause 
which prevents the oxen in Scythia from having horns. ^ There 
isa Ime of Homer's in the Odyssey which gives a support to my 
opinion : — 

"Lybia too, where horns bud quick on the foreheads of lambkins."" 

He means to say, what is quite true, that in warm countries 
the horns come early. So too in countries where the cold is 
severe animals either have no horns, or grow them with difficulty 
—the cold being the cause in this instance. 



Th«y are coupled in the Inscriptions apparent from the concurrent testi- 

with the Ms^otse (Mactae), the Toretae, mony of Hippocrates (De Acre, Aqua, 

Mid the Dandarii. et Locis, § 96) and Ovid (^Tristia, and 

' The clearing of forests and the Epist, ex Ponto passiin\ both eye-tctt' 

>pnad of agriculture have tended to nesses. 

render the climate of these regions leas • There was a smart shock of earth- 

^ 8€Yere than in the time of Herodotus, quake in the winter which M. de Hell 

Still, even at the present day, the south passed on the banks of the Dnieper 

^ Russia has a six months' winter, (1838-9). See his Travels, p. 45. Still 

^'ting from October to April. From the description on the whole suits the 

^*0Tember to March the cold is, ordi- present day. (See Appendix, Essay iii. 

'ttrily, very intense. The great rivers § 7, ad fin.) 

^ fix>zen over, and remain icebound ^ Pallas is said to have noticed the 

from four to five months. The sea lack of horns in these regions as extend- 

frwzet to a considerable distance from ing also to rams, goats, &c. (Mustoxidi's 

^ shore. The harbours are blocked Nove Muse di Erodoto tradotte, &c., 

up, and all commerce ceases till the re- not. ad loc.) But it is certainly not the 

turn of spring. cold which checks their growth. The 

The summer is now intensely hot. vast size of the horns of the elk and 

''In these countries there are really but reindeer is well-known. Indeed heat 

two seasons ; you pass from intense cold rather than cold would seem to check 

to a Senegal heat. . . The sea-breezes the growth of horns. When cattle 

alone make it possible to endure the were introduced from Spain and For- 

heat, which in July and August almost tugal into Paraguay, which is 1 5 degrees 

always amounts to 94^ or 95^," (De nearer the equator, they lost their horns 

Hell, pp. 49-5<).) in a few generations (^Prichard's Nat. 

That Herodotus gives a true account Hist, of Man, p. 48). 

of the state of things in his own day is ^ Odyss. iv. 85. 
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30. Here I must express my wonder — additions being what 
my work always from the very first affected ^ — ^that in Elis, where 
the cold is not remarkable, and there is nothing else to account 
for it, mules are never produced. The Eleans say it is in conse- 
quence of a curse ;* and their habit is, when the breeding-time 
comes, to take their mares into one of the adjoining countries, 
and there keep them till they are in foal, when they bring them 
back again into Elis. 

31. With respect to the feathers which are said by the 
Scythians to fill the air,* and to prevent persons from pene- 
trating into the remoter parts of the continent, or even having 
any view of those regions, my opinion is, that in the countries 
above Scythia it always snows — less, of course, in thg summer 
than in the winter-tima Now snow when it falls looks like 
feathers, as every one is aware who has seen it come down close 
to him. These northern regions, therefore, are iminhabitable, by 
reason of the severity of the winter ; and the Scythians, with 
their neighbours, call the snow-flakes feathers because, I think, 
of the likeness which they bear to them. I have now related 
what is said of the most distant parts of this continent whereof 
any account is given. 

32. Of the Hyperboreans nothing is said either by the 
Scythians or by any of the other dwellers in these regions, 
unless it be the Issedonians. But in my opinion, even the 
Issedonians are silent concerning them ; otherwise the Scythians 
would have repeated their statements, as they do those concern- 
ing the one-eyed men. Hesiod, however, mentions them,® and 
Homer also in the Epigoni, if that be really a work of his.' 



3 Tlooffd-iiicv IB more properly an addi- introduction of the mule chariot-race. 

turn tnan a dujression. Probably this * Supra, ch. 7, ad fin. 

chapter was added at Thurii (see the • No mention of the Hyperboreans 

Introductory Essay, vol. i. ch. i. p. 27). appears in any extant work of Hesiod. 

* According to Plutarch TQuacst. The passage referred to by Herodotus 

Qnec. vol. ii. p. 303) OBnomaiis, King of was probably contained in the lost 

Elis, out of his love for horses, laid poem, entitled r^j irtpioZos. (Cf. 

heavy curses on the breeding of mules Strabo, vii. p. 436.) 

in that country'. Both he, and Pausa- ^ Modem critics consider the Epigoni 

nias (V. v. § 2) vouch for the continued to have been composed a little later 

observance of the practice which Hero- than the time of Hesiod, i. e, about B.C. 

dotus goes on to mention. Larcher (ad 750-700. (Vide Clinton's F. H. vol. i. 

loc.) conjectures that the curse of p. 384.) It was an epic poem, in 

(Enomaiis was the cause of the abolition hexameter verse, on the subject of the 

of the chariot-raco at Olympia, in which second siege of Thebes by the sons of 

the cars were drawn by mules. But as those killed in the first siege. It was a 

CEnomaiis, according to the tradition, sequel *to another very ancient epic, the 

preceded Pelops (Strabo,viii. p. 515) his Thebais, which was upon the first 

curse should rather have prevented the Theban war. The first line of the 
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33. But the persons who have by far the most to say on this 
subject are the Delians. They declare that certain offerings, 
packed in wheaten straw, were brought from the country of the 
Hyperboreans^ into Scythia, and that the Scythians received 
them and passed them on to their neighbours upon the west, 
who continued to pass them on, until at last they reached the 
Adriatic. From hence they were sent southward, and when 
they came to Greece, were received first of all by the Dodo- 
naeans. Thence they descended to the Maliac Gulf, from which 
they were carried across into Euboea, where the people handed 
them on from city to city, till they came at length to Carystus. 
The Carystians took them over to Tenos, without stopping at 
Andros ; and the Tenians brought them finally to Delos. Such, 
according to their own account,* was the road by which the 



Epigoni is preseryed, and proves this. 
• It lui thus — 

Kvr oM^ hnrkoripatv av^oStp opxufitBa, Mov<nu. 
(Cert. Horn, et Hes.) 

Muiy very ancient writers, among 
<'then, Callinua (Pausan. ix. ix. 3), 
Mcribed the poem to Homer. In the 
ji%nent of Pausanias (1. s. c.) it was, 
next to the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
W of the ancient Epics. 
, ' Very elaborate accounts have been 
J?ven of the Hyperboreans both in an- 
oent and modem times. Hecatseus of 
Abdera, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Q'wt, wrote a book concerning them (see 
MuUer's Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. pp. 384-8). 
They are, however, in reality not a his- 
torical, but an ideal nation. The North 
Wind being given a local seat in certain 
mountains (adled Rhipsean (from pirrfi, 
" • blast **), it was supposed there must 
be a country above the north wind, 
which would not be cold, and which 
would have inhabitants. Ideal perfec- 
tions were gradually ascribed to this 
region. According to Pindar, Hercules 
feiught from it the olive, which grew 
thickly there about the sources of the 
Danube (01. iii. 249). When the country 
had been made thus charming, it was 
natural to attach good qualities to the 
inhabitants. Accordingly they were 
made worshippers of Apollo (Pindar, 
" 1. ■. c), observers of justice (Hellan. 
Pr. 96), and vegetarians (ibid.). As 
geographical knowledge grew, it was 
necessary to assign them a distinct posi- 
tion, or to banish them to the realms 
of feble. Herodotus preferred the 
latter alternative, Damastes the former. 
Damastes placed them greatly to the 



north of Scythia, from which they were >. 
separated by the countries of the Isse- 
dones and the Arimaspi. Southward 
their boundary was the (supposed) 
Rhipsean mountain-chain ; northward it 
was the ocean. (Fr. 1.) This arrange- 
ment sufficed for a time. When, how- 
ever, it was discovered that no mountain-^ 
chain ran across Europe above Scythia, 
and that the Danube, instead of rising 
in the north (compare Find. 01. iii. 25, 
with Isth. vi. 34), rose in the west, a 
new position had to be sought for the 
Hyperboreans, and they were placed 
near the Italian Alps (Posidon. Fr. 90, 
and compare below, note ®), and con- ^ 
founded with the Oauls (Heraclid. Pont, 
ap. Flut. Cam. 22) and the Etruscans 
or Tarquinians (Hierocl. Fr. 3). A 
di£ferent, and probably a later tradition, 
though found in an earlier writer, is 
that which assigned them an island as 
large as Sicily, lying towards the north, 
over against the country of the Celts, 
fertile and varied in its productions, 
possessed of a beautiful climate, and 
enjoying two harvests a year (Hecat. 
Abder. Fr. 2). In this island it is not\ 
difficult to recognise our own country. 
• Csdlimachus (Hymn, in Delum. 
284, &c.) follows the same tradition as 
Herodotus. Pausanias records a dif- 
ferent one. According to him, the 
offerings passed from the Hyperboreans 
to the Arimaspi, from them to the Isse- 
donians, thence to the Scyths, who con- 
veyed them to Sinope, whence the^ 
Greeks passed them on to Attica, from 
which they were brought to Delos. 
(Pausan. i. xxxi. § 2.) Athenian vanity 
seems to have invented this story, which 
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offerings reached the Delians. Two damsels, they say, named 
Hyperoch6 and Laodice, brought the first offerings from the 
Hyperboreans ; and with them the Hyperboreans sent five men, 
to keep them from all harm by the way ; these are the persons 
whom the Delians call " Perpherees," and to whom great 
honours are paid at Delos. Afterwards the Hyperboreans, 
when they found that their messengers did not return, thinking 
it would be a grievous thing always to be liable to lose the 
envoys they should send, adopted the following plan : — ^they 
wrapped their offerings in the wheaten straw, and bearing them 
to their borders, charged their neighbours to send them forward 
from one nation to another, which was done accordingly, and in 
this way the offerings reached Delos. I myself know of a 
practice like this, which obtains with the women of Thrace and 
Pa&onia. They in their sacrifices to the queenly Diana bring 
wheaten straw always with their offerings. Of my own know- 
ledge I can testify that this is so. 

34. The damsels sent by the Hyperboreans died in Delos ; 
and in their honour all the Delian girls and youths are wont to 
cut off their hair. The girls, before their marriage-day, cut off 
a curl, and twining it round a distaff, lay it upon the grave of 
the strangers. This grave is on the left as one enters the pre- 
cinct of Diana, and has an olive-tree growing on it. The youths 
wind some of their hair round a kind of grass, and, like the 
girls, place it upon the tomb: Such are the honours paid to 
these damsels by the Delians.^ 

35. They add that, once before, there came to Delos by the 
same road as Hyperoche and Laodice, two other virgins from 
the Hyperboreans, whose names were Arge and Opis. Hype- 
roche and Laodice came to bring to Hithyia the offering which 
they had laid upon themselves, in acknowledgment of their 
quick labours ; ^ but Arge and Opis came at the same time as 



accords with the geographical scheme Heraclides in Plut. Camill. 22) ; and 

ofDamastee. notes that the title of the carriers, 

Niebuhr (Roman Hist. vol. i. p. 85, ricp^cpccf {from per/are), is almost a 

E. T.) regards the Herodoteau account Latin word. 

as the genuine tradition, and eonjectures ^ Callimachus and Pausanias differ 

that the Hyperboreans were " a Felas- somewhat from Herodotus, but only in 

gian tribe in Italy," and so of the same unimportant particulars, 

religion as the Greeks — their offerings ' The Greek will not bear Larcher*s 

were passed round the Adriatic, and so translation — *' Celles-ci apportoient & 

the Greeks might imagine they came Ilithye le tribut qu'elles ^toiont chax^gees 

from the far noi*th. He remarks on the d'ofiPrir pour le prompt et heureuz 

traces of the existeDce of Hyperboreans accouchement ties feimnes de ieur pays." 

in Italy (Steph. Byz. in voc. lapKwia, It is undoubtedly their own a»icvroic^a 
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the godg of Delos,^ and are honoured by the Delians in a 
different way. For the Delian women make collections in 
these maidens' names, and inyoke them in the hymn which 
Olen, a Lycian, composed for them ; and the rest of the islanders, 
and even the lonians, have been taught by the Delians to do the 
like. This Olen, who came from Lycia, made the other old 
hymns also whiph are sung in Delos.^ The Delians add, that 
the ashes from the thigh-bones burnt upon the altar are scat- 
tered over the tomb of Opis and Argd. Their tomb lies behind 
the temple of Diana, facing the east, near the banqueting-hall 
oftheCeians. Thus much then, and no more, concerning the 
Hyperboreans. 

36. As for the tale of Abaris,* who is said to have been a 
Hyperborean, and to have gone with his arrow all round the 
^orld without once eating, I shall pass it by in silence. Thus 
much, however, is clear : if there are Hyj^erboreans, there must 
also be Hypemotians.* For my part, I cannot but laugh when 
I see numbers of persons drawing maps of the world without 
having any reason to guide them; making, as they do, the 
ocean-stream to run all round the earth, and the earth itself to 



that is intended. Why in that case 
they are termed not only K6pai, but 
^im (ch. 34), it is difficult to con- 
cwTe. Perhaps Herodotus means that 
they were unmarried. Compare the 
«pre84ion irap$tylaiv wStya in Find. 01. 
^.^1, and the Parthenise at Sparta 
lAriat. Pol. V. 7). 

' Apollo and Diana. (Cf. Callimach. 
Hymn, in Delum.) 

* Olen, according to Pausaniaa (ix. 
^^ 2), was the most ancient com- 
P<*«r of hymns, preceding even Pam- 
Phfiu and Orpheus. No fragments of 
hia hymns remain, but their general 
^*ncter may be conjectured from the 
Homeric hymns, as well as from the 
^^ents ascribed to Orpheus and 
«mphd«. (Plat. Cratyl. p. 402, B. ; 
Philostrat. Heroic, p. 693.) They were 
|n hexameter verse, and continued to 
w Bung down to the time of Pansanias 
'^' XYiii. 5). It is curious that his 
Ijma origin should be so strongly 
attested as it is (Pausan. ix. xxvii. 2 ; 
Suidaa ad voc), since his poems were 
undoubtedly Greek. 

* Many ancient writers (as Plato, 
Strabo, Jamblichus, Celsus, &c.) allude 
to the story of Abaris the Hyperborean; 
bat none of them throw any particular 
light on its meaning or origin. He was 



said to have received from Apollo, 
whose priest he had been in his own 
coimtry, a magic arrow, upon which he 
could cross streams, lakes, swamps, and 
mountains (Jamblich. de Vit. Pyth. 
xix. § 91). This arrow he gave to 
Pythagoras, who in return taught him 
his philosophy (ibid.). Oracles and 
charms under his name appear to have 
passed current among the Greeks f Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Eq. 725; Villoisou's Anecd. 
Gr. i. p. 20; Plat. Charm, p. 158, B.) 
According to Pindar (ap. Harpocrat. ; 
cf. Suidas in voc. "Afiapis) he came into 
Greece in the reign of Croesus. Euse- 
bius (Chron. Can. ii. p. 332) places him 
a little earlier. Probably he was, like 
Anacharsis, a Scythian, who wished to 
make himself acquainted with Greek 
customs. [It has been conjectured that 
the arrow of Abaris is a mythical tra- 
dition of the magnet, but it is hardly 
possible that if the polarity of the needle 
had been known it should not have been 
more distinctly noticed. — H. C. R.] 

^ Eratosthenes noticed the weakness 
of this argument (ap. Strab. i. p. .91). 
Herodotus cannot, even while combat- 
ing, escape altogether from the prevalent 
notion that in geography there was 
some absolute symmetry and parallelism. 
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be an exact circle, as if described by a pair of compasses, "^ with 
Europe and Asia just of the same size. The truth in this matter 
I will now proceed to explain in a very few words, making it 
clear what the real size of each region is, and what shape should 
be given them. 

37. The Persians inhabit a country upon the southern or 
Erythraean sea; above them, to the north, are the Medes; 
beyond the Medes, the Saapirians ;^ beyond them, the Colchians, 
reaching to the northern sea, into which the Phasis empties 
itself. These four nations fill tlie whole space from one sea to 
the other.^ 

38. West of these nations there project into the sea two 



"^ That there is a special allusion to 
Hecatsus here seems very probable. 
(Vide supra, ii. 21, note.) The belief 
which Herodotus ridicules is not that of 
the world's spherical form, which had 
not yet been suspected by the Greeks, 



but a false notion of the configuration 
of the land on the earth's surface. The 
subjoined plan of the world according 
to Hecataeus, taken from Elausen, re- 
presents with tolerable accuracy the 
view which Herodotus censures. 




Plan of the World acoording to Hecatseos. From Klausen. 



• Vide supra, Book i. ch. 104, note '. 

• Niebuhr (Geography of Herod, p. 
25, and map) supposes that these four 
nations must have been regarded by 
Herodotus as dwelling in a direct line 



from south to north. This is to take his 
words too strictly. Even if ho never 
visited Ecbatana, he could scarcely be 
ignorant that Media lay north-west of 
Persia. 
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tracts^ which I will now describe ; one, beginning at the river 
Phasis on the north, stretches along the Enxine and the Helles- 
pont to Sigeum in the Troas ; while on the south it reaches from 
the Myriandrian gulf,^ wliich adjoins Phoenicia, to the Triopic 
promontory.^ This is one of the tracts, and is inhabited by 
thirty different nations.* 

39. The other starts from the country of the Persians, and 
stietehes into the ErythroBan sea, containing first Persia, then 
Assyria, and after Assyria, Arabia. It ends, that is to say it is 
considered to end, though it does not really come to a termina- 
tion,* at the Arabian gulf — ^the gulf whereinto Darius conducted 
the canal which he made fh)m the Nile.* Between Persia and 
Phcenicia lies a broad and ample tract of country, after which 
the region I am describing skirts our sea,^ stretching from 
Phoenicia along the coast of Palestine-Syria till it comes to 
Egypt, where it terminates. This entire tract contains but three 
nations.® The whole of Asia west of the country of the Persians 
is comprised in these two regions. 

40. Beyond the tract occupied by the Persians, Medes, Sas- 
pirians, and Colchians, towards the east and the region of the 



* We have no single word for the 
Greek AicT^, wliich means a tract jutting 
oat to a considerable distance into the 
•^ with one side joining the mainland. 
Attica (named probably from its shape, 
^Wca being for Aefica) and lapygia 
were iucrai — peninsulas joined to the 
DJain by an isthmus were x^^P^^^^^' 

' Or Bay of Issus. Myriandrus was 
a Binall Phoenician settlement on the 
•outhem side of the gulf. It is men- 
tioned by Xenophon as tIKis oiKovfidyij 
wi ^oufiKwv f Anab. i. iv. § 6), and by 
Scylar as Mvpiay9pos ♦oivficwv (Peripl. 
p. &> Though the reading in Hero- 
dotus is conjectural, it may, I think, 
be regarded as certain. 

' Concerning the Triopic promontory, 
see note * on Book i. ch. 144, and note ^ 
on Book i. ch. 174. 

* The thirty nations intended by He- 
rodotus would seem to be the follow- 
ing : — The Moschi, Tibareni, Macrones, 
Mosynceci, Mares, Alarodii, Armenians, 
Cappadocians, Matieni, Paphlagonians, 
Chalybes, Mariandynians, Bithynians, 
Thynians, ^olians, lonians, Magne- 
sians, Dorians, Mysians, Lydians, Ca- 
rians, Caunians, Lycians, Milyans, Ca- 
baliaDS, LaHonians, Hygennes, Phry- 
gians, Pamphylians, and Cilicians. (See 



i. 28, iii. 90-94, and vii. 72-79.) Or 
perhaps we should retrench the Hygen- 
nes, read very doubtfully in iii. 90, and 
add the Ligyes from vii. 72. 

^ Since Egypt adjoins Arabia. (See 
ch. 41.) 

^ This was the completion of the 
canal which Neco founrl it prudent to 
desist from-re-opening, through fear of 
the growing power of Babylon. It was 
originally a canal of Hemeses II., which 
had been filled up by the sand, as hap- 
pened occasionally in after times. (See 
n.3 on Book ii. ch. 158.) Macrisi says 
very justly that it waa re-optned by the 
Qreek kings, Ptolemies; and it is sin- 
gular that, though Herodotus expressly 
says it was open in his time, some have 
fancied that the Egyptians, the people 
most versed in canal-making, were in- 
debted to the Greeks for the comple- 
tion of this one to the Red Sea. The 
notion of Macrisi, that Adrian also re- 
opened this canal, was owing to a fresh 
supply of water having been conducted 
to it by the Amnis Trajanus. — [Q. W.] 

' The Mediterranean. (See Book i. 
ch. 185.) 

^ The Assyrians (among whom the 
Palestine Si/riam were included), the 
Arabians, and the Phoenicians. 
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sunrise, Asia is bounded on the south by the Erythraean sea, and 
on the north by the Caspian and the river Araxes, which flows 
towards the rising sun.* Till you reach India the country is 
peopled; but further east it is void of inhabitants,^ and no one. 
can say what sort of region it is. Such then Is the shape, and 
such the size of Asia. 

41. Libya belongs to one of the above-mentioned tracts, for it 
adjoins on Egypt. In Egypt the tract is at first a narrow neck, the 
distance from our sea to the ErythrsBan not exceeding a hundred 
thousand fathoms, or, in other words, a thousand furlongs ; ^ but 
from the ix)int where the neck ends, the tract which bears the 
name of Libya is of very great breadth. 

42. For my part I am astonished that men should ever have 
divided Libya, Asia, and Europe as they have, for they are ex- 
ceedingly unequal. Europe extends the entire length of the 
other two,^ and for breadth will not even (as I think) bear to 
be compared to them. As for Libya, we know it to be washed 
on all sides by the sea, except where it is attached to Asia. 
This discovery was first made by Necos,* the Eg)'ptian king, 



\ 



• Niebuhr (Geograph. of Herod, p. 
25-26) concludes from this passage, com- 
bined with ch. 202 of Book i., that Hero- 
dotus imagined the Araxes {Aras) to send 
a branch into the Caspian, while at the 
same time the main stream flowed 
onwards in an easterly direction below 
imd beyond the Caspian, and terminated 
on the confines of India in a marsh. I 
incline to suspect a mere lapsus, by 
which Herodotus has made the river 
run east, when he meant to say that it 
ran west. 

1 Vide supra, iii. 98, note. 

2 In like manner Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 
11) reckons 125 Roman miles (= 1000 
Btades; from Pelusium to Arsinoe, which 
occupied the site of Suez. Modem 
surveys show that the direct distance 
across the isthmus is not so much as 
80 miles (English), or under 700 stades. 
(See note * on Book iL ch. 158.) 

'^ Herodotus made the Phasis, Cas- 
pian, and Araxes, the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia. In tins he 
departed from Hecatscus, who, as is 
clear from his tVagments, regarded 
the Tanais as the boundary-line. (See 
especially Fragm. 166 and 168.) The 
later geographers, Scylax (Peripl. p. 
74), Strabo (xi. 1, § 1), &c., followed 
Hecatseus — and so the modems gene- 
rally. Recently, however, the Rus- 



sians have determined to consider the 
Ural River, the Caspian, and their own 
Qeoi^gian frontier as the boundary. 

* We may infer, from Neco's or- 
dering the Phoenicians to come round 
by the "Pillars of Hercules," that the 
form of Africa was alrentiy known, 
and that this was not the first expedi- 
tion which had gone round it. The 
fact of their seeing the sun rise on 
their right as they returned north- 
wards, which Herodotus doubted, ib 
the very proof of their having gone 
round the Q^pe, and completed the 
circuit. He arterwards mentions (ch. 
43) another expedition which set out 
by the Mediterranean, but which was 
given up. But the Phamicians sent 
by Neco were not the only success- 
ful circunmavigators of Africa; and 
Hanno. a Carthaginian, went round it, 
going through the Pillars of Hercules, 
and touching at Gades (Cadiz), and 
returning by the end of the Arabian 
Gulf. (Plin. ii. 67; and Arrian, Rer. 
Indie, at end.) He founded several 
towns on the coast, none of which 
remained in the time of Vespasian. 
Major Rennell (p. 738) thinks that he 
only navigated the western coast of 
Africa, and that the term of his voyage 
was **at Sierra Leone, or at Sherbro*, 
and far more probably the latter." 
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who on desisting from the canal which he had b^un between 
the Nile and the Arabian Gulf,* sent to sea a number of ships 
manned by Phoenicians, with orders to make for the Pillars of 
Hercules,* and return to Egypt through them, and by the 
Mediterranean.^ The Phoenicians took their departure from 
Egypt by way of the Erythraean Sea, and so sailed into the 
southern ocean. When autunln came, they went ashore, wher- 
ever they might happen to be, and having sown a tract of land 
with com, waited until the grain was fit to cut.® Having reaped 
it, they again set sail ; and thus it came to pass that two whole 
years went by, and it was not till the third year that they 
doubled the Pillars of Hercules, and made good their voyage 
home. On their return, they declared — I for my part do not 
believe them, but perhaps others may — that in stdling round 
Libya they had the sun upon their right hand.' In this way 
was the extent of Libya first discovered. 



Pliny also mentions a certain Eudoxns, 
a contemporary of Ptolemy Lathyrus^ 
by whom he was probably sent, rather 
than "cum Lathurum regem fugeret," 
who went round from the Arabian Gulf 
to Gadee ; and others were reported to 
have performed the same voyage for 
commercial purposes (Plin. ib.). The 
expedition of Hanno dates some time 
aiter that of Neco, who has the credit 
of discovering the Cape and the form 
of Africa, 21 centuries before Diaz 
and Vasco de Gama. The former was 
for commercial purposes connected with 
India, the latter to settle a geographical 
question, as is our modem " N.W. 
passage/'— [G. W.] 

* Vide supra, ii. 158. 

• They were so called, not from 
the Greek hero, but from the Tyrian 
deity, whose worship was always in- 
troduced by the Phoenicians in their 
settlements. Some suppose the two 
pUlars in the Temple of Hercules (on 
the Spanish coast) had their name 
tntnaferred by mistake to the two hills 
of Calpe and Abyla, on each side of the 
straits. Herodotus evidently considers 
thetm on the African as well as Spanish 
coast (iv. 181, 185; see Dion. Perieg. 
64, seq. 73, and comp. Eustath. Plin. 
iii. Proem. ; Strab. iii. 116 seq.). 

Strabo says the Pillars were thought 
by some to be at the end of the straits, 
by others at Gades (r«(5eipo), by some 
even beyond this ; by others to be 
t^pe (Gibraltar), and Abila ('A/3uXi;, 
'A0i\7i, or^A/SwXwl), Abila (now Apes- 



hill) being the African mountain oppo- 
site Calpe. Many say these hills are at 
the straits ; others that they are two 
brazen columns, 8 cubits high, in the 
Temple of Hercules at Gades, which 
Posidonius thinks most probable, Strabo 
not. Plato (Tim. p. 469) speaks of 
that mouth called Pillars of Hercules ; 
Strabo (iii. 96) of the influx of the sea 
at the I^llars and the town of Calpe. 
(Cp. the Gaditanum fretum of Pliny, 
iii. 1.) The dollars of Spain have hence 
been called colonnite, and have two 
columns on them. Strabo says the 
Temple of Hercules at Gades was on 
the east side of the island nearest the 
mainland.—[G. W.] 

' In the original, " the northern 
sea "—so called here as washing Libya 
upon the north, and in contrast with 
the '* southern " or Indian Ocean. 
(Compare ii. 11.) 

^ This is less surprising in an African 
climate, where barley, doora (holcus 
sorghum), peas, &c., are reaped in from 
3 months to 100 days after sowing, and * 
vegetables in 50 or 60 days. Even Ta- 
merlane (as Rennell observes), in his 
preparations for marching into China, 
included corn for sowing the lands. — 
[G. W.] 

• Here the faithful reporting of what 
he did not himself imagine true has 
stood our author in good stead. Few 
would have believed the Phoenician 
circumnavigation of Africa had it not 
been vouched for by this discovery. 
When Herodotus is blamed for repeat- 



30 VOYAGE OF SATASPES. Book IV. 

43. Next f o these Phcenicians the Carthaginians, according to 
their own accounts, made the voyage. For Sataspes, son of 
Teaspes the Achaemenian, did not circumnavigate Libya, though 
he was sent to do so ; but, fearing the length and desolateness 
of the journey, he turned back and left unaccomplished the task 
which had been set him by his mother. This man had used 
violence towards a maiden, the daughter of Zopyrus, son of 
Megabyzus,^ and King Xerxes was about to impale him for the 
oflFence, when his mother, who was a sister of Darius, begged 
him off, undertaking to punish his crime more heavily than the 
king himself had designed. She would force him, she said, to 
sail roimd Libya and return to Egypt by the Arabian Gulf. 
Xerxes gave his consent ; and Sataspes went down to Egypt, 
and there got a ship and crew, with which he set sail for the 
Pillars of Hercules. Having passed the Straits, he doubled the 
Libyan headland, known as Cape Soloeis,^ and proceeded south- 
ward. Following this course for many months over a vast 
stretch of sea, and finding that more water than he had crossed 
still lay ever before him, he put about, and came back to Egypt. 
Thence proceeding to the court, he made report to Xerxes, that 
at the farthest point to which he had reached, the coast was 
occupied by a dwarfish race,' who wore a dress made from the 
palm-tree.^ These people, whenever he landed, left their to^ns 
and fled away to the mountains ; his men, however, did them 
no wrong, only entering into their cities and taking some of 
their cattle. The reason why he had not sailed quite round 
Libya was, ho said, because the ship stopped, and would not go 
any further.* Xerxes, however, did not accept this account 



ing the absurd stories which he had <f>oiviicfiios, in that sense, 

been told, it should be considered what ^ It has been conjectured (Schlich- 

we must have lost had he made it a thorst, p. 18^), with much reason, that 

rule to reject from his History all that Sataspes reached the coast of Quinea 

he thought unlikely. (See the Intro- in the early part of the summer, and 

ductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 81-82.) there fell in with the well-known 

^ Vide supra, iii. 160. southerly trade-wind, to avoid which 

>'The modern Cape Spartel. (See n. our vessels on going out stand across 

eh. 32, Book ii.) to the South American continent. 

' This is the second mention of a These winds continuingfor many months 

dwarfish race in Africa (see above, without cessation, he at last gave up his 

ii. 32). The description is answered voyage in despair, and returned home, 

by the Bosjemans and the Dokos, who The previous circumnavigation of Africa 

may have been more widely extended had been in the opposite direction, 

in early times. from Suez round the Cape to the 

♦ So Larcher and SchweighsDuser. Straits of Gibraltar, and had therefore 

Bahr and Beloe translate ^oiviKtitovs been advantaged, not impeded, by the 

by "red" or "purple." But Hero- "trades." 
dotus always uses ^oiyUtos, never 
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for troe ; and so Sataspes, as he had failed to accomplish the 
task set him, was impaled by the king's orders in accordance 
with the former sentence.* One of his eunuchs, on hearing of 
his death, ran away with a great portion of his wealth, and 
reached Samos, where a certain Samian seized the whole. I 
know the man's name well, but I shall willingly forget it here. 

44. Of the greater part of Asia Darius was the discoverer. 
Wishing to know where the Indus (which is the only river save 
one' that produces crocodiles) emptied itself into the sea, he 
sent a number of men, on whose truthfulness he could rely, and 
among them Scylax of Caryanda,^ to sail down the river. They 
started from the city of Caspatyrus,* in the region called Pac- 
tyica, and sailed down the stream in an easterly direction ^ to 
the sea. Here they turned westward, and, after a voyage of 
thirty months, reached the place from which the Egyptian king, 
of whom I spoke above, sent the Phoenicians to sail round 
libya,* After this voyage was completed, Darius conquered 



^ 'The fate of Sir Walter Raleigh 
fimuahesa curious parallel to this, {^e 
Hume's History of England, vol. v. 
ch.iv.) 

' That is, the Nile, Vide supra, 
ii67. 

[He does not reckon the river in 
Central Africa, though it had croco- 
^ea (Book ii. ch. 32). since it was 
jopposed by some to be the same as the 
Be.-G. w.] 

' Caiyanda was a place on or near 
the Canan coast. (Scyl. Peripl. p. 91 ; 
Strabo, xiv. p. 941 ; Steph. Byz. in voc. 
KopWSa.) It has been supposed that 
there were two cities of the name (Diet. 
0^ Greek and Roman Qeogr. vol. i. p. 
^), one on the mainland, the other 
on an island opposite; but the best 
authorities know only of one, which is 
<Hi an island off the coast. The con- 
tinental Caryanda is an invention of 
Pliny's (H. N. v. 29), whom Mela follows 
(i 16). Caryanda was a native city, not 
a Greek settlement, as Col. Mure sup- 
poses. (Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 140. 
See Scylax, Kap6ay9a v^aos Ktd v6\is 
Kol Xifjunf oIt 01 Kapts.) The island 
lay between Myndus and Bargylla, on 
the north coast of the Myndian or 
Halicamassian Peninsula. It is said 
to be now a peninsula, being ''joined 
to the main by a narrow sandy isth- 
mus.*' There is a fine harbour, called 
by the Turks Pasha Limani (Leake's 
Ajosk Minor, p. 227). 



The Peri plus, which has come down 
to us under the name of Scylax, is 
manifestly not the work of this early 
writer, but of one who lived about 
the time of Philip of Macedon. (See 
Niebuhr's paper in the Denkschrift. 
d. Berlin. Acad. 1804-1811, p. 83, and 
his Kleine Hist. Schrifb. i. p. 105 ; also 
Elausen's work, Hecat. Mil. fragmenta, 
Scylacis Caryand. Periplus, Berlija, 1831, 
p. 259.) A very few fragments remain 
of the genuine Scylax. (See vol. i. p. 
40, note*.) 

• Vide supra, iii. 102. 

1 The real courai of the Indus is 
somewhat tcest of south. The error 
of Herodotus arose perhaps from the 
Cabul river being mistaken for the 
true Indus. The course of this stream, 
before its junction with the Indus at 
Attock, IB from N.W. by W. to S.E. 
by E. Herodotus's informants pro- 
bably knew this, and imagined the 
easterly bearing of the river to con- 
tinue. Still both they and Herodotus 
must have known that the main di- 
rection of the stream was southerly; 
otherwise it could never have reached 
the Erythraean or Southern Sea (supra, 
ch. 37). Niebuhr's map (Geography 
of Herod.) is particularly unsatisfac- 
tory on this point. According to it, 
Scylax on reaching the sea must have 
turlied, not westward, but southward, 

2 Vide supra, ch. 42. 
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the Indians,^ and made use of the sea m those parts. Thus all 
Asia, except the eastern portion, has been found to be similarly 
circumstanced with Libya.* 

45. But the boundaries of Europe are quite unknown, and 
there is not a man who can say whether any sea girds it round 
either on the north * or on the east, while in length it undoubtedly 
extends as far as both the other two. For my part I cannot 
conceive why three names, and women's names especially, should 
ever have been given to a tract which is in reality one, nor why 
the Egyptian Nile and the Colchian Fhasis (or according to 
others the Mseotic Tanais and Cimmerian ferry)* should have 
been fixed upon for the boundary lines ; ^ nor can I even say 



' The conquest^ of the IndianB, by 
which we are to understand the re- 
duction of the Punjaub, and perhaps 
(though this is not certain) of Scinde, 
preceded (as may be proved by the 
Inscriptions^ the Scythian expedition. 
India, whicn is not contained among 
the subject-provinces enumerated at 
Behistun, appears in the list upon the 
great platform of Persepolis, where 
there is no mention of the Western 
Scythians. These last are added upon 
the tomb -inscription at Nakhsh-i-Rus- 
tam, under the designation of "the 
Sacse beyond the sea." (Compare Beh. 
Inscr. col. i. par. 6, with Lassen's 
Inscript. I. p. 42, and Sir H. Rawlinson's 
Inscr. No. G, pages 197, 280, and 294 
of the lot volume of Sir H. Rawlinson's 
Behistun Memoir.) 

* Limited, that is, and circumscribed 
by fixed boundaries. 

« See Book iii. cMt 115, sub fin. 

• Here again, ^as in ch. 12, Larcher 
translates " la ville de Porthmies Cim- 
m^riennes." How a town can serve as 
a boundary-line he omits to explain. 
Herodotus undoubtedly intends the 
Strait of Jenikaleh. 

J The earliest Greek geographers di- 
vicled the world into two portions 
only, Europe and Asia, in the latter 
of which they included Libya. This 
was the division of Hecatatus. (See 
Miiller's Preface to the Fr. Hist. Gr. 
vol. i. p. X., and compare Mure's Lit. of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 147. See also above, 
ch. 36, and note ad loc.) Traces of 
it appear among Greeks later than He- 
rodotus, as in the Fragments of Hippias 
of Elis, who seems to have made but 
these two continents (Fr. 4), and in 
the Panegyric of Isocrates (p. 179, ed. 
Baiter). The threefold division was, 



however, far more generally received 
both in his day and afterwards. (Vide 
supra, ii. 16, 17,and8eethegeograplier«, 
passim.) It is curious that in Roman 
times we once more find the double 
division, with the difierence that Africa 
is ascribed to Europe. (Sallust. Bell. 
Jug. 17, § 3. Comp. Varro de Ling. 
Lat. V. 31, and Agathemer, ii. 2, 
ad fin.) 

With respect to the boundaries of 
the continents, it appears that in the 
earliest times, when only Europe and 
Asia were recognised, the Phasis, which 
was regarded as running from the Cas- 
pian— « gulf of the circumambient ocean 
— into the Euxine, was accepted as the 
true separator between the two con- 
tinents. Agathemer calls this "the 
ancient view*' (i. 1), and it is found, 
not only in Herodotus, but in .^schy- 
lus (Prom. Solut. Fr. 2, rg fi^y hthvfiop 
X^oyhs EupAmis fi4yar 4iZ* 'Ao-fat r^p/Aoro 
^dffiy). We may gather from Dionysius 
(Perieg. 20,21) that it continued amons 
the later Greeks to dispute the ground 
with the more ordinary theory, which 
Herodotus here rejects— that the Pa- 
ins MsDotis and the Tanais were the 
boundary. This latter view is adopted, 
however, almost exclusively by the 
later vriters. (Cf. Scylax, Peripl. p. 72; 
Strabo, ii. p. 168; Plin. H. N. iii. 1; 
Arrian, Peripl. P. E. p. 131; Ptolem. 
ii. 1; Dionys. Perieg. 14; Mela, i. 3; 
Anon. Peripl. P. E. p. 133; Agathemer, 
ii. 6; Armen. Geograph. § 16, &c.) 
Ptolemy, with his usual accuracy, adds 
to it, that where the Tanais fails the 
boundary is the meridian produced 
thence northwards. In modem times 
Europe has recovered a portion of what 
it thus lost to Asia, being extended 
eastward first to the Wolga, and more 
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who gave the three tracts their names, or whence they took the 

epithets. According to the Greeks in general, Libya was so 

cdled after a certain Libya, a native woman,^ and Asia after the 

wife of Prometheus. The Lydians, however, put in a claim to 

the latter name,* which, they declare, was not derived from Asia 

the wife of Prometheus, but from Asies, the son of Cotys, and 

grandson of Manes, who also gave name to the tribe Asias at 

Sardis. As for Europe, no one can say whether it is surrounded 

by the sea or not, neither is it known whence the name of 

Europe was derived,^ nor who gave it name, unless we say that 

Europe was so called after the Tyrian Europe,^ and before her 

time was nameless, Uke the other divisions. But it is certain 

that Europe was an Asiatic, and never even set foot on the land 

which the Greeks now call Europe, only sailing from Phoenicia 

to Crete, and from Crete to Lycia. However let us quit these 

matters. We shall ourselves continue to use the names ^ which 

custom sanctions. 



\ 



rowntly to the Ural river. The question 
of tiie boundary-line between Asia and 
Africa has been already treated (see 
Booku. ch. 17, note»). 

' Of the Libya here mentioned as 
ft "natiye woman" we have no other 
'oeoimt Andron of Halicamassus made 
^7a> like Asia and £urop4, a daughter 
<rf Oceanus (Fr. 1). Others derived the 
wree names from three men, Europus, 
«nu, and Libyus (Eustath. ad Dion. 
Pff. 170). There was no uniform tra- 
atioii on the subject. 

' See vol. i. Essay i. p. 288/289. This 
^ the view of Lycophron (Eustath. 
wDionys. Perieg. 270). 

* The name of Europe is evidently 
*J*«n from the Semitic word ereb (the 
Arabic gharb), the "western" land 
■^t for and colonized from Phoe- 
Spa- (See n. » on Book ii. ch. 44.)— 
[O.W.] ^ 

/According to Hegesippus (Fr. 6) 
w« were three Europ^s---one a daugh- 
t^ of Ocean, another a Phoenician 
princess, the daughter of Agenor, and 
the third a native of Thrace, in search 
oj whom Cadmus left Asia. He derives 
WW name of Europe from the last; 
Hippias (Fr. 4) and Andron (1. s. c.) 
<^Te it from the first ; Herodotus and 
Suitathius from the second. (See Eus- 
tefcli. ad Dion. Per. L s. c.) 

' The question of whence these names, 
two of which still continue in use, were 
really derived, is one of some interest. 

VOL. 111. 



There are grounds for believing Europe 
and Asia to have originally signified 
"the west" and "the east" respec- 
tively. Both are Semitic terms, and 
probably passed to the Greeks from the 
Phoenicians. Europe is the Hebrew 
yyil^ the Assyrian ereh^ the Qreek 
"Ep'tfioSf the Arabic Gharb and Arab. It 
signifies "setting," "the west," "dark- 
ness." Asia is from the Hebrew feiV^ 
(whence K^f^D, "the east"), Assyrian 
ottt, "to rise," or "go forth." It is 
an adjectival or participial form from 
this root (comp. K^V^, 2 Chr. xxzii 
21); and thus signifies *' going forth," 
"rising," or "the east." The Greeks 
first applied the title to that portion of 
the eastern continent which lay nearest 
them, and with which they became first 
acquainted — the coast of Asia Minor 
opposite the Cyclades ; whence they 
extended it as their knowledge grew. 
Still it had always a special application 
to the country about Ephesus. With 
regard to Libya, it is perhaps juost 
probable that the Greeks first called 
the south or south-west wind \ifia, 
because it brought moisture {Kifia, comp. 
Xc(/3«), and then when they found a 
land from which it blew, called that 
land Libya; not meaning "the moist 
land," which would be a nusnomer, but 
"the southern land." The connexion 
with the Hebrew Lubim, U^yt? (Dan. xi. 
43; Nahum iii. 9), who are probably 
D 
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46. The Euxine sea, where Darius now went to war, has 
nations dwelling around it, with the one exception of the 
Scythians, more unpolished than those of any other region that 
we know of. For, setting aside Anacharsis ^ and the Scythian 
people, there is not within this region a single nation which can 
be put forward as having any claims to wisdom, or which has 
produced a single person of any high repute. The Scythians 
indeed have in one respect, and that the very most important 
of all those that fall under man's control, shown themselves 
wiser than any nation upon the face of the earth. Their customs 
otherwise are not such as I admire.* The one thing of which I 
speak, is the contrivance whereby they make it impossible for 
the enemy who invades them to escape destruction, while they 
themselves are entirely out of his reach, unless it please them 
to engage with him. Having neither cities nor forts, and carry- 
ing their dwellings with them wherever they go ; accustomed, 
moreover, one and all pf them, to shoot from horseback ; • and 



the modem NnbiaxiB (see Beechey's Ex- 
pedition, p. 58), is very doubtful. 

The derivation of the Latin term 
"Afric^" which we use instead of 
Libya, is peculiarly obscure. Alexander 
Polyhistor quotes a Jewish writer whom 
he calls Cleodemus, and appears to 
identify with the prophet Malachi, as 
deriTing the word from Epher, IQp, a 
grandson of Abraham and Eeturah 
CPr. 7; cf. Gen. xxv. 4). Josephus 
adopts the same view (Antiq. Jud. i. 
15). Leo suggests two derivations : one 
from the Arabic root furak^ Heb. JTIB, 
** to break off, separate, rend asunder ;" 
the other from a certain Arabian king 
Iphric or Iphricus, who was driven out 
of Asia by the Assyrians. These accounts 
do not deserve much attention. Perhaps 
the term Afri was the real ethnic ap- 
pellation of the tribe on whose coast the 
Carthaginians settled, and hence the 
Romans formed the word Africa; or 
more probably it was a name which the 
Phoenician settlers gave to the natives, 
connected with the Hebrew root 8<"1B, 
and meaning "nomads," or "savages." 
(Compare the terms Numidse and Nu- 
midia.) It is to be noted that the name 
was always applied especiaily to the tract 
bordering upon Carthage. (Plin. H. N. 
V. 4; Mela, i. 7 ; Agathemer, ii. 5 ; Leo 
Afric. L 1, &c.) 

* Concerning Anacharsis, see below, 
ch. 76. 

^ It was a fashion among the GreekB 



to praise the simplicity and honesty 
of the nomade races, who were lees 
civilised than themselves. Homer had 
done BO in a passage which possibly 
referred to these very Scythians: 

mav 

IIlad.xilL6. 

.^Ssqhylus had commended them as 

iwwatait ^parr^pcv, fvvouoi Sicvtfot 

Ptom. SoL Fr. 10. 

In later times Ephorus made them the 
subject of .a laboured panegyrio. (See 
the Fragm. Hist. Or. vol. i. p. 74, 
Fragm. 76 ; and compare Nic. Dam. 
Fr. 123.) Herodotus mtends to mark 
his dissent from such views. 

* It is curious that the Scythian 
remains discovered at Kertch do not 
give an example of a Scythian hone* 




Chap. 46, 47. 
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living not by husbandry but on their cattle, their wagons the 
only houses that they possess,^ how can they fjEul of being uncon- 
querable, and unassailable eyen? 

47. The nature of their country, and the rivers by which it is 
inteiBected, greatly favour this mode of resisting attacks. For 
the land is level, well watered, and abounding in pasture;* 
while the rivers which traverse it are almost equal in number to 
the canals of Egypt Of these I shall only mention the most 
famous and such as are navigable to some distance from the sea. 
They are, the Ister, which has five mouths;* the Tyras, the 



ncher, although they show the mode 
in which the Scyths used the jayelin 
on horseback, and in which they shot 
their arrows on foot. 




(Figs. 2 and 3), not very unlike the cara- 
vans of our wealthy gypsies. The sub- 
joined .representations of Tatar vehicles 
are from the works of Pallas (Figs. 1 
and 2), and of Mr. Oliphant (Fig. 3). 



Compare the earlier description of 
^•chylua: — 

?J^ • POnaXtiff oi irAcrrdv or^yof 

T~jP«ot voxov^ hr* cvicvicAoif 6yo(f , 

Ptom. Vlnct. 734-736. 
Hippocrates, who visited Scythia a gene- 
»«on later than Herodotus, gave a 
■J"^ account, addmg the feet that 
"5» Scythian wagons were either four- 
yweled or six-wheeled. (De Aere, 
^oA, et Lods, § 44. p. 353.) 
. It may be doubted whether the an- 
owit Scythians really lived entirely in 
wflir wagons. More probably their 
Jto)ns carried a tent, consisting of a 
iignt framework of wood covered with 
felt or matting (Fig. 1), which could 
be readily transferred from the wheels 
to the ground, and vice versd. This 
at least is the case with the modem 
Nogai and Kundure Tatars, who how- 
ever use also a sort of covered cart 




Fig. a. 




Kg. 1. 



Fig. 3. 



• The pasture is now not good, ex- 
cepting in the immediate vicinity of the 
rivers ; otherwise the picture drawn of 
the country accords exactly with the 
accounts given by modem travellers. 
The extreme flatness of the whole region 
is especially noted. De Hell speaks of 
the "cheerless aspect of those vast 
plains, with nothing to vary their surface 
but the tumuli, and with no other 
boundaries than the sea." (Travels, p. 
38, E. T.) Dr. Garke says, *' AU the 
south of Russia, from the Dnieper to 
the Volga, and even to the territories of 
the Kirgiasian and Thibet Tartars (?), 
with all the north of the Crimea, is one 
flat uncultivated desolate waste, form- 
ing, as it were, a series of those deserts 
b^ing the name of steppes." (Travels 
in Russia, &c., p. 306.) 

» So Ephoms (Fr. 77), Arrian (Pe- 
ripl. P. E. p. 135), and the Anonymous 
Peripl. P. E. (p. 155); but Pliny (H.N. 
iv. 12) and Mela (ii. 7) mention six 
mouths, while Strabo (vii. p. 441) and 
Solinus (c. 19) have seven. There 
would po doubt be perpetual changes. 
At present the number is but four. 
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Hypanis, the Borysthenes, the Panticapes, the Hypacyiis, the 
GrerrhuSy and the Tanais.^^ The courses of these streams I shall 
now proceed to describe. 

48. The Ister is of all the rivers with which we are acquainted 
the mightiest It never varies in height, but continues at the 
same level summer and winter. Counting from the west it is 
the first of the Scythian rivers, and the reason of its being the 
greatest is, that it receives the waters of several tributaries. 
Now the tributaries which swell its flood are the following : first, 
on the side of Scythia, these five — ^the stream called by the 
Scythians Porata, and by the Greeks Pyretus, the Tiarantus, the 
Anmis, the Naparis, and the Ordessus.^ The first-mentioned is 
a great stream, and is the easternmost of the tributaries. The 
Tiarantus is of less volume, and more to the west The Arams, 
Naparis, and Ordessus fall into the Ister between these two. All 
the above-mentioned are genuine Scythian rivers, and go to 
swell the current of the Ister. 

49. From the country of the Agathyrsi comes down another 
river, the Maris,^ which empties itself into the same ; and from 
the heights of Haemus descend with a northern course three 
mighty streams,^ the Atlas, the Auras, and the Tibisis, and pour 
their waters into it Thrace gives it three tributaries, the 
Athrys, the Noes, and the Artanes, which all pass through the 
country of the Crobyzian Thracians.* Another tributary is 
furnished by Pseonia, namely, the Scius ; this river, rising near 

^^ For the identification of these riven it is untrue to say that any great rivers 

see below, chs. 51-57. descend from the northern skirts of 

^ For the etymology of these names^ Mount Heemus (the modem Balkan). 

see the Appendix, Essay ii. ' On the It is almost impossible to decide to 

Ethnography of the European Scyths/ which of the many small streams run- 

With respect to the identification of the ning from this mountain range the 

rivers, that the Porata is the Pruth, names in Herodotus apply. The Scius, 

would seem to be certain. Probablv however, which is no doubt the Oscius 

the Tiarantus is the Alutat in which of Thucydides (ii. 96), and the (Escus 

case the Arams will be the 8eret\ the of PUny (Hist. Nat. iii. 26), may be 

Kaparis the Fraova or Jalomnitza, and identified, both from its name and posi- 

the Ordessus the Arditch, (See Nie- tion, with the Isker. The six rivers, 

buhr's Scythia, p. 39, . E. T.) The therefore — the Atlas, Auras, Tibisis, 

names Arditch and Sereth may be cor- Athrys, Noes, and Artanes — ^have to be 

ruptions of the ancient appellations. foimd between the laker and the sea. 

' This must certainly be the modem They may be conjectured to represent 

Marosch, a tributary of the Theiss, which the TaboHf Drista, Kara Lom^ Jantra, 

runs with a course almost due west from Oama, and Vid. 

the eastern Carpathians, through Tran- * The Crobyzi are supposed to be a 

sylvania into Hungary. The Theiss Slavic population, and the same men- 

apparently was unknown to Herodotus, tioned by Strabo, vii. 461, and Plin. iv. 

or regarded as a tributary of the Maris. 12. The name is thought to be retained 

• Mannert (Geograph. vii. p. 8) pro- in the Krivitshi, a tribe of Russia. — 

poses to read ol firy£koi ; and certainly [Q. W.] 
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JHount Ehodope, forces its way through the chain of Haemus,' 
and so reaches the Ister. From Illyria comes toother stream, 
the Angrus, which has a course fix)m south to north, and after 
watering the Triballian plain, falls into the Brongus, which falls 
into the Ister.* So the Ister is augmented by these two streams, 
both considerable. Besides all these, the Ister receives also the 
waters of the Carpis'' and the Alpis^ two rivers running in a 
northerly direction from the country above the Umbrians. For 
the Ister flows through the whole extent of Europe, rising in 
the country of the Celts* (the most westerly of all the nations 
of Europe, excepting the Cynetians ^), and thence running 
across the continent till it reaches Scy thia, whereof it washes the 

50. AU these streams, then, and many others, add their 
waters to swell the flood of the Ister, which thus increased be- 
comes the mightiest of rivers ; for undoubtedly if we compare 
the stream of the Nile with the migle stream of the Ister, we 
must give the preference to the Nile,^ of which no tributary 



* This 18 untrue. No stream forces 
its way through this chain. The Scius 
(/ai«r) rises on the northern flank of 
Hsmus, exactly opposite to the point 
where the range of Rhodop^ (Despot^} 
IhgK) branches out from it towards the 
■octth-east. From the two opposite 
angles made by Rhodope with Hsemus, 
^ring the two streams of Hebrus and 
Kestus. Hence it appears that Thucy- 
dides is more accurate than Herodotus, 
when he says of the Scius or Oscius, ^u 
V cZros iK rov 6povs SOcv ircp ical 6 N^- 
cros Ktd d'Efipos. (ii. 96.) 

* The Angrus is either the western 
Moraxa or the Ibar, most probably the 
latter. The Brongus is the eastern or 
Bulgarian Aforava, The Triballian plain 
is thus the principality of Senria. 

"* As Herodotus plunges deeper into 
the European continent, his knowledge 
is less exact. He knows the fact that 
the Danube receives two great tribu- 
taries from the south (the Drave and 
the Save) in the upper part of its course, 
but he does not any longer know the 
true direction of the streams. Possibly 
also he conceives the rivers, of which he 
had heard the Umbrians tell as running 
northwards from the Alps above their 
country, to be identical with the great 
tributaries whereof the dwellers on the 
middle Danube spoke. Thus the Carpis 
and the Alpis would represent, in one 
point of view, the Save and the Drave, 



in another, the Salza and the Inn (cf. 
Niebuhr*s Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 142, 
E. T.); or possibly, if we consider 
where he placed the sources of the 
Danube (near Fyrene), the Inn and the 
Rhine. 

" It is interesting to find in Herodo- 
tus this first trace of the word Alp, by 
which, from the time of Polybius, the 
great European chain has been known. 
At the present day it is applied in the 
country itself, not to the nigh moun- 
tain tops but to the green pastures on 
their slopes. It can hardly have been 
at any time the real name of a river. 

' Vide supra, ii. 33. Aristotle's 
knowledge did not greatly exceed that 
of Herodotus. He too made the Danube 
rise in Celtics, and from Pyrdnd (Me- 
teorolog. i. 13, p. 350). He knew, 
however, that Pyrln^ was a mourUain, 

* Vide supra, ii. 33, note '. 

^ The lengths of the two rivers are — 
of the Nile, 2600 miles, according to its 
present known or supposed course ; of 
the Danube, 1760 miles. (See ch. 33, 
Book ii.) The Nile, which has no tri- 
butaries except in Abyssinia, and is not 
fed by ndns except in the upper part of 
its course during the tropical rains, 
continues of about the same breadth 
during all its course. It is occasionally 
narrower in Nubia, in consequence of 
the nature of the rocky land through 
which it passes; but having no tribvi- 
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river, nor even rivulet, augments the volume. The later remains 
at the same level both summer and wmter— owing to the fol- 
lowing reasons, as I believe. During the winter it runs at its 
natural height, or a very little higher, because in those countries 
there is scarcely any rain in winter, but constant snow. When 
summer comes, this snow, which is of great depth, begins to 
melt, and flows into the Ister, which is swelled at that season, 
not only by this cause but also by the rains, which are heavy 
and frequent at that part of the year. Thus the various streams 
which go to form the Ister are higher in summer than in winter, 
and just so much higher as the sun's power and attraction are 
greater ; so that these two causes counteract each other, and 
the effect is to produce a balance, whereby the Ister remains 
always at the same level.^ 

51. This, then, is one of the great Scythian rivers ; the next 
to it is the Tyras,^ which rises &om a great lake separating 
Scythia from the land of the Neuri, and runs with a southerly 
course to the sea. Greeks dwell at the mouth of the river, who 
are called Tyrit®.' 

52. The third river is the Hypanis.® This stream rises 



tary in Ethiopia and Egypt, there is of 
course no reason for its becoming hu^er 
towards its mouth. The broadest part 
ia the White River, which is sometimes 
miles across, and divided into several 
broad but shallow channels. In Egypt 
its general breadth is about one- third of 
a znile, and the rate of its mid-stream 
ia generally from 1^ to about 2 knots, 
but during the inundation more rapid, 
or above 3 miles an hour. — [G. W.] 

' Too much force is here assignea to 
the attracting power of the sun. The 
** balance " of which Herodotus speaks 
is caused by the increased volume of 
the southern tributaries during the 
summer (which is caused by the melting 
of the snows along the range of the 
Alps), being just sufficient to compen- 
sate for the diminished volume of the 
northern tributaries, which in winter 
are swelled by the rains. It is not true 
that the rains of summer are heavier 
than those of winter in the basin which 
the Danube drains : rather the exact 
reverse is the case. Were it otherwise, 
the Danube, like the Kile, would over- 
flow in the summer ; for the evaporating 
power of the sun's rays on the sur&ce 
of a river in the latitude of the Danube 
is very trifling. 

* The Tyras is the modem Dniestr 



(= Danas-Ter), still called, according 
to Heeren (As. Nat. voL ii. p. 257, 
note '), the Tyrol near its mouth. Its 
main stream does not rise from a lake, 
but one of its chief tributaries, the 
Sered, which rises near Zloczow in Gkd- 
licia, does flow from a small lake. 
There is also a laigish lake on the 
Werezysca, near Lemberg^ in the same 
countiy, which communicates with the 
main stream of the Dniestr, not fax 
from its source. Heeren regards thia 
as the lake of which Herodotus had 
heard. (As. Nat. 1. s. o.) 

^ A Qreek town called Tyras, and 
also Ophiusa (Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 11 ; 
Steph. ^yz. ad voc.), lay at the mouth 
of the Dniestr on its right bank. 
(Ophiusa in Scylax, Peripl. p. 70; Tyras 
in the Anon. Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 153.) 
It was a colony of the Milesians. (Anon. 
Peripl. 1. s. c; When the Goths (Qet») 
conquered the region about this river, 
they received the name of Tyri-getoe. 
(Strab. vii. p. 442.) 

^ The Hypams is undoubtedly the 
Bog^ a main tributary of the Dniepr. 
The marshes of Volbynia, from which 
flow the feeders of the Pripet, are in 
this direction; but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the Bog can at any timo have 
flowed out of them. 
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within the limits of Scythia, and has its source in another vast 
lake, around which wild white horses graze. The lake is called^ 
properly enough, the Mother of the Hjrpanis.^ The Hypanis, 
rising here, during the distance of five days' navigation is a 
shallow stream, and the water sweet and pure ; thence, however, 
to the sea, which is a distance of four days, it is exceedingly 
bitter. This change is caused by its receiving into it at that 
point a brook the waters of which are so bitter that, although 
it is but a tiny rivulet, it nevertheless taints the entire Hypanis, 
which is a large stream among those of the second order. The 
source of this bitter spring is on the borders of the Scythian 
Husbandmen,^ where they adjoin upon the Alazonians ; and the 
place where it rises is called in the Scythic tongue ExampceuSy^ 
which means in our language, " The Sacred Ways," The 
spring itself bears the same name. The Tyras and the Hypanis 
^iproach each other in the country of the Alazonians,^ but 
afterwards separate, and leave a wide space between their 
streams. 

53. The fourth of the Scythian rivers is the Borysthenes.^ 
Next to the Ister, it is the greatest of them all ; and, in my 
judgment, it is the most productive river, not merely in Scythia, 
but in the whole world,* excepting only the Nile, with which no 
stream can possibly compare. It has upon its banks the loveliest 



^ Compare below, ch. 86. Russia," says Madame de HeU, ** the 

' Herodotus appears to have pene- Dniepr claims one of the foremost 

trated as £ur as this fountain (infra, ch. places, from the length of its course, the 

SI), no traces of which are to be found volume of its waters, and the deep bed 

tt the present day. The water of the which it has excavated for itself across 

ScTthian rivers is brackish to a con- the plains; but nowhere does it present 

liderable distance from the sea, but more charming views than from the 

there is now nothing peculiar in the height I have just mentioned, and its 

water of the Hypanis. vicinity. After having spread out to 

' The etymology of this term is dis- the breadth of nearly a league, it parts 

eossed in the Appendix, Essay ii. ** On into a multitude of channels that wind 

the Ethnography of the European through forests of oaks, alders, poplars, 

S^^ths." and aspens, whose vigorous growth be- 

' That ia, between the 47th and 48th ^eaks the richness of a vixigin solL 

paimllels. The ftict here noticed by The groups of islands, cii^dously 

Herodotus strongly proves his actual breaking the surface of the waters, have 

knowledge of the geography ol* these a melancholy beauty and a primitive 

countries. character scarcely to be seen except in 

3 The Borysthenes is the Dniepr. It those vast wildernesses where man has 

had got the name as early as the com- left no traces of his presence. Nothing 

mlation of the anonymous Periplus in our country at all resembles this 

Foot. Eux. (See p. 150.) land of landscape For some 

' Something of the same enthusiasm time after my arrival at Doutchina I 

which appears in the description of found an endless source of delist in 

Herodotus breaks out also in modem contemplating these majestic scenes/' 

travellers when they apeak of the (Travels, pp. 56, 57, E. T.) 
Dniepr. " Among the rivers of Southern 
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and most excellent pasturages for cattle ; it contains abundance of 
the most delicious fish ; its water is most pleasant to the taste ; its 
stream is limpid, while all the other rivers near it are muddy ; 
the richest harvests spring up along its course, and where the 
ground is not sown, the' heaviest crops of grass ; while salt forms 
in great plenty about its mouth without human aid,^ and large 
fish are taken in it of the sort called Antacaei, without any 
prickly bones, and good for pickling.* Nor are these the whole 
of its marvels. As far inland as the place named Gerrhus, 
which is distant forty days' voyage from the sea,* its course is 
known, and its direction is from north to south ; but above this 
no on6 has traced it, so as to say through what countries it 
flows. It enters the territory of the Scythian Husbandmen aftei 
running for some time across a desert region, and continues foi 
ten days' navigation to pass through the land which they inhabit 
It is the only river besides the Nile the sources of which arc 
unknown to me, as they are also (I believe) to all the othei 
Greeks. Not long before it reaches the sea, the Borysthenes h 
joined by the Hypanis, which pours its waters into the same 
lake.'' The land that lies between them, a narrow point like 
the beak of a ship,® is called Cape Hippolaiis. Here is a temple 
dedicated to Ceres,' and opposite the temple upon the Hypani 



^ Dio ChryBOstom notes the value of 
this salt as an article of trade with the 
other Greeks and with the Scjths of 
the interior (Or. xxxvi. p. 43). The 
salines of Kinbttm, at the extremity of the 
promontoiy which forms the southern 
shore of the liman of the Dniepr, are 
still of the greatest importance to Russia, 
and supply vast tracts of the interior. 
(See Dr. Clarke's Russia, Appendix, 
No, VIII. p. 759.) 

* The sturgeon of the Dniepr have 
to this day a great reputation. Caviare 
(the rdpixos *AvreueaSov of Athenseus) is 
made from the roes of these fish at 
Kherson and Nicolaef. For a scientific 
description of the sturgeon of the 
Dniepr, see Eirby's Bridgewater Trea- 
tise, vol. i. p. 107« 

* The Dniepr is navigable for barges 
all the way from Smolensko to its 
mouth, a distance of not less* than 1500 
miles. The navigation is indeed greatly 
impeded by the rapids below Ekateri* 
noalav; but still for a month or six 
weeks in the spring, at the time of the 
spring floods, tney are passed by boats. 
(See Dr. Clarke's Russia, App. viu. p. 



756; and De Hell's Travels, p. 20, 



u, 



E. T.) Herodotus does not seem t* 
have been aware of the rapids, whid 
may pK>86ibly have been produced byai 
elevation of the land since his time 
(See Murchison's Qeology of Russia 
vol. i. p. 573.) It is uncertain wha 
distance he intended by a day's voyag 
up the course of a river, but ther 
seems to be no sufficient reason fo 
altering the number forty in the text 
as Matthise and Larcher suggest. 

' The word in the GreS {tXos) i 
rather " marsh" than "lake," and th 
liman of the Dniepr is in point of fact s 
shallow as almost to deserve the nam< 
** In summer it has hardly six fee 
water." (Report of Russian Bngineen 
Clarke, 1. s. c.) 

" Tnis description, which is copie 
by Dio (Or. xxxvi. p. 437), and whic 
would exactlv suit the promontory c 
Kinbum, applies but ill to the land as : 
now lies between the two rivers. Hi 
the author's memory played him falM 
or are we to suppose that the form < 
the land has changed since his time f 

» Or **Cybdl4." for the reading : 
doubtful. Bahr gives Mrrrphs fc 
AiifirrrfMs on the authority of many < 
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is the dwelling-place of the Borysthenites.^ But enough has 
been said of these streams. 

54. Next in sucjcession comes the fifth river, called the Pan- 
ticapes,^ which has, like the Borysthenes, a course from north to 
fioutii, and rises fh)m a lake. The space between this river and 
the Borysthenes is occupied by the Scythians who are engaged 
in husbandry. After watering their country, the Panticapes 
flows through Hylsea, and empties itself into the Borysthenes. 

55. The sixth stream is the Hypacyris, a river rising from a 
lake, and running directly through the middle of the Nomadic 
Scythians. It fitlls into the sea near the city of Carcinitis,^ leav- 
ing Hyl»a and the course of Achilles * to the right. 



the lest MSS. ; and among the coins 
foimd on the site of Olbia, the head of 
Cyba^ with the weU-known crown of 




t<>weB, occurs frequently. (See Mion' 
^'a Description des M^dailles, &c.> 
Supplement, torn. ii. pp. 14-15.) 

Olbia, called also Boxysthenea 
(inpra, ch. 18, note •), was on the 
^*tem or right bank of the Hypanis, 
■Sufficiently appears from this passage. 
Its lite \b distinctly marked by mounds 
utd ruins, and has been placed beyond 

* doubt by the discovery of numerous 

•ou» and inscriptions. (Clarke, pp. 

JJ4-623; Choix des M6dailles Antiques 

d'Olbiopolis ou Olbia, falsant partie du 

cabinet du Conseiller d'Etat De Blaram- 

^, Paris, 1822.) It is now called 

^tmogil, " the Hundred Moimds," and 

iiei about 12 miles below Nicolaef, on 

tile opposite side of the Bog, 3 or 4 

miles from the junction of the Bog with 

tile liman of the Dniepr. (De HeU, p. 

34, E. T.) 

It is curious to find Olbia placed on 
tile wrong bank of the Hypanis by 
Kajor Rennell in his great map of 
Western Asia, published so late as 1831 . 

* On the Panticapes, see ch. 18, note. 
This and the next two rivers defy iden- 
tification with any existing stream. 
Great changes have probably occurred 
in the physical geography of Southern 
Russia since the time of Herodotus. 
(Murchison's Geology of Russia, pp. 
573-577.) The Dniepr in his time seems 



to have had a large delta, enclosed 
within the mouth wbich he knew as the 
Borysthenes, and that called by him the 
G^errhus, though this latter can scarcely 
have parted from the main stream at so 
^eat a distance from the sea as he 
imagined. It is possible that there 
have been great changes of level in 
Southern Russia since his time, and 
the point of departure may perhaps 
have been as high as Kryhv, in lat. 
49°, as represented in the map pre- 
fixed to this volume ; but perhaps it is 
more probable that the delta did not 
begin till about Kakofka, where the 
Borjrsthenes may have thrown off a 
branch which passed into the Gulf of 
Perekop by Kalantchak (see Murchison, 
p. 574, note) ; or, finally, Herodotus 
may have been completely at fault, and 
the true Gerrhus of his day may, like 
that of Ptolemy (iii. 5), have really 
fallen into the Palus Mseotis, being the 
modem Molotchina, as Rennell supposes. 
(Geography of Herod, p. 71.) 

' This place Ib called Oarcin^ by 
Plmy (H. N. iv. 12) and Mela (ii. I}, 
Carcina by Ptolemy (1. s. c), Carcinitis 
by Hecateeus (Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 10, 
IV. 153) and Herodotus, Carcinites, or 
Coronites, by the anonymous author of 
the Peripl. Pont. Eux. (p. 148). It 
g^ve name to the bay on the western 
side of the Tauric Chersonese (Plin. 
1. B. c; Mel. 1. s. c, &c.), the modem 
Gulf of Perekop. It does not appear to 
have been a Greek settlement. Perhaps 
it may have been a Cimmerian town, 
and have contained the Cymric Caer in 
its first syllable. 

♦ This is the modem Kosa Tendra 
and Kosa Djarilgatck, a long and narrow 
strip of sandy beach extending about 
80 miles from nearly op^site KaUm' 
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56. The seventh river is the Gerrhus, which is a branch 
thrown out by the Borysthenes at the point where the course of 
that stream first begins to be known, to wit, the region called by 
the same name as the stream itself, viz. Gerrhus. This river on 
its passage towards the sea divides the country of the Nomadic 
from that of the Koyal Scyths. It runs into the Hypacyris. 

57. The eighth river is the Tanais, a stream which has its 
source, far up the country, in a lake of vast size,*^ and which 
empties itself into another still larger lake, the Falus Mseotis, 
whereby the country of the Eoyal Scythians is divided from that 
of the Sauromatffi. The Tanais receives the waters of a tributary 
stream, called the Hyrgis.* 

58. Such then are the rivers of chief note in Scythia. The 
grass which the land produces is more apt to generate gall in 
the beasts that feed on it than any other grass which is known 
to us, as plainly appears on the opening of their carcases. 

59. Thus abundantly are the Scythians provided with the 
most important necessaries. Their manners and customs come 
now to be described. They worship only the following gods, 
namely, Vesta, whom they reverence beyond all the rest, Jupiter, 
and Tellus, whom they consider to be the wife of Jupiter ; and 
aftbr these Apollo, Celestial Venus, Hercules, and Mars.'' These 

tchak to a point about 12 miles south of fourth on a smaU island at the mouth 

the promontory of A'tn6uni, and attached of the Borvsthenes, dedicated to him 

to the continent only in the middle by by the Olbiopolites. (See Kohler's 

an isthmus about 12 miles across. Memoire sur les flee et la course con- 

Strabo (vii. p. 445) and Eustathius (ad sacr^ k Achille ; and comp. Dio 

Dionys. Perieg. 306) compare it to a Chrysost. Or. zxxvi. p. 439.) His head 

fillet, Pliny (H. N. iv. 12) and Mela also appears occasionally on the coins of 

(ii. l)to a sword. It is carefully de- Chersonesus (Mionnet, ut supra, pp. 

scribed by Strabo, Eustathius, and the 1 and 3); and in an inscription found at 

anonymous author of the Periplus, less Olbia, and given accurately in Kohler's 

acciurately by Mela. Various accounts Remarques sur im ouYrage, &c. p. 12, 

were given of the name. At the wes- he is (apparently) entitled ** Ruler of 

tern extremity there was a grove sacred the Pontus " (nONTAPXHJ). 

to AchiUes (Strab. p. 446), or, according ^ The Tanais (the modem Don) rises 

to others, to Hecate (Anon. Peripl. fromasma/Zlake, thelakeof /ran-02tf?t), 

P. E. p. 149). Marcianus Capella placed in lat. 54=* 2'. long. 38«» 3'. The Volga 

here the tomb of Achilles (vi. p. 214), flows in part from the/;r«aHake of Onega, 

who was said by Alcseus to have " ruled * There are no means of identifying 

over Scythia" (Fr. 49, Bei-gk.) The this river. Mr Blakesley rc^gards it as 

worship of Achilles was strongly affected the iS?m^r3%, in which he finds "some 

by the Pontic Greeks. He had a temple vestige of the ancient title." I should 

in Olbia (Strab. 1. s. c), on the coins of be inclined rather to look on it as re- 

which his name is sometimes found presenting the Donetz, if .any depend- 

(Mionnet, Supplement, torn. ii. p. 32) ; ence could be placed on this part of our 

another in the present Isle of Serpents author's geography. He calls it in 

( Arrian, Peripl. P. Eux. p. 135 ) ; a third another place the Syrgis (infra, ch. 123). 

on the Asiatic side of the Straits of "^ The religion of the Scythians appears 

Kertch, at the narrowest point (Strab. by this accoimtto have consisted chiefly 

zi. p. 756) ; and, as some think, a in the worship of the elements. Jupit^ 
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gods are worshipped by the whole nation : the Eoyal Scythians 
offer sacrifice likewise to Neptune. In the Scythic tongue Vesta 
is called Tabiti, Jupiter (very properly, in my judgment) Fapceus, 
lellus Apia, Apollo (Etosynu, Celestial Venus Artimpasay and 
Neptune ThanUmasadaa.^ They use no images, altars, or tem- 
ples, except in the worship of Mars ; but in his worship they do 
use them. 

60. The manner of their sacrifices is everywhere and in every 
cas^ the same ; the victim stands with its two fore-feet bound 
together by a cord, and the person who i& about to offer, taking 
his station behind the victim, gives the rope a pull, and thereby 
throws the animal down ; as it falls he invokes the god to whom 
he iB offering ; after which he puts a noose round the animal's 
neck, and, inserting a small stick, twists it round, and so 
strangles him. No fire is lighted, there is no consecration, and 
no pouring out of drink-offerings ; but directly that the beast is 
fitiangled the sacrificer flays him, and then sets to work to boil 
the flesh. 
61. As Scythia, however, is utterly barren of firewood,* a plan 



(PqpjBw), while he waa t^e father of the 
gods, w&B also perhaps the air ; Vesta 
[TdbiU) was fire, Tellus {Apui) earth, 
Keptone {ThamimaaadtiS) water, Apollo 
iOitotyna) the sun, and celestial Venus 
(ArUn^pasa) the moon. The supposed 
wonhip of liars was probably the mere 
wwBhip of the scymitar (of Qrote's 
ffirt. of Greece, vol. iii. p. 323). What 
that of Hercules may have been it is 
inqiosiible to determme ; but it is 
wwthy of remark that Herodotus has 




no Scythian name for Hercules, any 
more than he has for Mars. The sub- 
joined representation of a Scythian god 
is not uncommon in the tombs. M. 
Dubois calls it *' the Scythian Her- 
cules," but there is nothing which de- 
terminately fixes its character. It has 
rather the appearance of a god of 
drinking. 

" The probable etymology of these 
names is given in the Appendix, Essay 
ii. "On the Ethnography of the Euro- 
pean Scyths." 

• The scarcity of firewood in the 
steppes gives rise to a number of curious 
contrivances.. In Southern Russia, and 
also in Mongolia and Eastern Tartary, 
almost the onlv firing used is the dung 
of animals. This is carefully collected, 
dried in the sun, and in Russia made 
into little bricks, in Mongolia piled in 
its natural state about the tents. The 
Tatars call this species of fuel argols, 
the Russians kirbitch, (Hue's Voyage 
dans la Tartaric, torn. i. p. 65 ; Pallas, 
vol. i. p. 5.S8 ; De Hell, pp. 41 and 98.) 

A similar scarcity in Northern Africa 
renders the dung of the camel so pre- 
cious that on journeys a bag is placed 
under the animal's tail to catch the fuel 
on which the evening meal depends. 
(Pacho's Voyage dans la Marmorique, 
p. 180.) 
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has had to be contrived for boiling the flesh, which is the fol- 
lowing. After flaying the beasts, they take out all the bones, 
and (if they possess such gear) put the flesh into boilers made in 
the country, which are very like the cauldrons of the Lesbians, 
except that they are of a much larger size ; then placing the 
bones of the animals beneath the cauldron, they set them alight, 
and so boil the meat.^^ If they do not happen to possess a 
cauldron, they make the animal's paunch hold the flesh, and 
pouring in at the same time a little water, lay the bones ujider 
and light them. The bones bum beautifully ; and the paunch 
easily contains all the flesh when it is stript from the bones, so 
that by this plan your ox is made to boil himself, and other 
victims also to do the like. When the meat is all cooked, the 
sacrificer ofiers a portion of the flesh and of the entrails, by 
casting it on the ground before him. They sacrifice all sorts 
of cattle, but most commonly horses.^ 

62. Such are the victims ofiered to the other gods, and such 
is the mode in which they are sacrificed ; but the rites paid to 
Mars are difierent. In every district, at the seat of government,* 
there stands a temple of this god, whereof the following is a 
description. It is a pile of brushwood, made of a vast quantity 
of fagots, in length and breadth three furlongs ; in height some- 
what less,^ having a square platform upon the top, three sides of 
which are precipitous, while the fourth slopes so that men may 
walk up it. Each year a hundred and fifty wagon-loads of 
brushwood are added to the pile, which sinks continually by 
reason of the rains. An antique iron sword* is planted on the 
top of every such mound, and serves as the image of Mars : * 

i<> It may be gathered from Ezekiel (Travels, p. 241, E. T.) 

(xxiv. 5) that a similar custom pre- * Mr. Blakesley well observes (not. 

vailed among the Jews. The bones of ad loc.) that the expression here used is 

the yak are said to be used for fuel in scarcely appropriate to Scythia, where 

Eastern Nepaul at the present day. the people had no fixed abodes. 

(Hooker^s Notes of a Naturalist,- vol. L ' These measures are utterly incre- 

p. 213.) dible. We gather from them that He- 

^ Vide supra, ch. i. 216, where the rodotus had not seen any of these piles, 

same is related of the Massagetse. but took the exaggerated accounts of 

Horses have always abounded in the certain mendacious Scythians. How a 

steppes, and perhaps in ancient times country aXvSti &(vXos was to furnish 

were more common than any other such enormous piles of brushwood, he 

animal. In the province of Tchakar, forgot to ask himself, 

north of the Qreat Wall, the emperor * In the Scythian tombs the weapons 

of China has, it is said, between are usually of bronze ; but the sword in 

400,000 and 500,000 horses. (Hue's the great tomb at Kertch was of iron, so 

Voyage, tom. i. p. 57.) De Hell esti- that Herodotus is perhaps not mistaken, 

mates the horses of the Calmucks at ^ This custom is also ascribed to the 

from 250,000 to 300,000, their sheep at Scythians by Lucian (Jov. Trag. § 42, 

1,000, 000, but their kine only at 180,000. p. 275), Mela (ii, 1, sub fin.), Solinus 
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yearly sacrifices of cattle and of horses are made to it, and more 
Tictims are offered thus than to all the rest of their gods. When 
prisoners are taken in war, out of every hundred men they sacrifice 
one, not however with the. same rites as the cattle, but with 
different. Libations of wine are first poured upon their heads, 
after which they are slaughtered over a vessel ; lie vessel is then 
carried up to the top of the pile, and the blood poured upon the 
ficymitar. While this takes place at the top of the mound, 
bdow, by the side of the temple, the right hands and arms of 
ihe slaughtered prisoners are cut ofT, and tossed on high into the 
air. Then the other victims are slain, and those who have offered 
the sacrifice depart, leaving the hands and arms where they may 
chance to have fallen, and the bodies also, separate. 

63. Such are the observances of the Scythians with respect to 
sacrifice. They never use swine for the purpose, nor indeed 
is it their wont to breed them in any part of their country. 

64. In what concerns war, their customs are the following. 
The Scythian soldier drinks the blood of the first man he over- 
throws in battle. Whatever number he slays, he cuts off all their 
beads,® and carries them to the king ; since he is thus entitled 
to a share of the booty, whereto he forfeits all claim if he does 
not produce a head. In order to strip the skull of its covering, 
he makes a cut round the head above the ears, and, laying hold 
of the scalp, shakes the skull out ; then with the rib of an ox he 
scrapes the scalp clean of flesh, and softening it by rubbing 
between the hands, uses it thenceforth as a napkin.^ The Scyth 

(c. 19]^ ClemenB Alexandrinufl (Protrept. tated corpses, and Assyriaiis carrying 
1^* p- 40), and others. Hicesius ascribed off the heads of their foes. (Layard's 
it to the Sauromatse (Miiller^s Fr. Hist. Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 447, 456, 
Of. Tol. iv. p. 429). AmmianuB Mar- &c.) According to Diodorus (xiv. 115), 
c^us speaks of it as belonging to the the Gkiuls spent the whole of the day 
AJaniandHunsofhis own day (xxxi. 2). following on the battle of the Allia in 
Id the time of Attila, a sword, supposed thus mutilating the dead. David hew- 
to be actually one of these ancient ing off the head of Goliah is a familiar 
Scythian weapons, was discovered by a instance. Herodotus furnishes another 
CnDce (Priscus Panitee, Fr. 8, p. 91; in the conduct which he ascribes to 
Jornandes de Rebus Qeticis, c. 35 ad Artaphemes (vi. 30). In the East, the 
&L),and made the object of worship, mutilation of fallen enemies is almost 
Genghis Khan, upon his elevation, re- universal. Poseidonius of Apamea 
peatod the same observance. (Niebuhr^s spoke of himself as an eye-witness of 
Dcythia, p. 46, £. T.) It is scarcely the practice in Gaul (Fr. 26); and Strabo 
however to be called "a Mongolic calls it a genei-al custom of the northern 
custom ;" for it seems to have been nations (iv. p. 302). 
common to most of the tribes which 7 Hence the phrase ^KvOurrl x^^P^ 
have wandered over the steppes. fiaterpov (Hesych. ad voc. ; Sophocl. 
* This custom of cutting off heads is QSnom. ap. Athenseum, x. 18, p. 410), 
common to many barbarous and semi* and the verb ^LwotrKvOi^tiy, ** to scalp," 
barbarous nations. In the Assyrian used by Atheuseus and Euripides, 
scolptorei we frequently see decapi- 
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is proud of these scalps, and hangs them from his bridle-rein ; 
the greater the number of such napkins that a man can show, 
the more highly is he esteemed among them.^ Many make 
themselves cloaks, like the capotes of our peasants, by sewing 
a quantity of these scalps together. Others flay the right arms 
of their dead enemies, and make of the skin, which is stripped off 
with the nails hanging to it, a covering for their quivers. Now the 
skin of a man is thick and glossy, and would in whiteness surpass 
almost all other hides. Some even flay the entire body of tlieir 
enemy, and stretching it upon a frame carry it about with them 
wherever they ride. Such are the Scythian customs with re- 
spect to scalps and skins. 

65. The skulls of their enemies, not indeed of all, but of those 
whom they most detest, they treat as follows. Having sawn off 
the portion below the eyebrows, and cleaned out the inside, they 
cover the outside with leather. When a man is poor, this is all 
that he does ; but if he is rich, he also lines the inside with gold : 
in either case the skull is used as a drinking-cup.* They do 
the same with the skulls of their own kith and kin if they have 
been at feud with them, and have vanquished them in' the pre- 
sence of the king. When strangers whom they deem of any 
account come to visit them, these skulls are handed round, and 
the host tells how that those were his relations who made war 
upon him, and how that he got the better of them ; all this being 
looked upon as proof of bravery. 

66. Once a year the governor of each district, at a set place in 
his own province, mingles a bowl of wine, of which all Scythians 
have a right to drink by whom foes have been slain ; while they 
who have slain no enemy are not allowed to taste of the bowl, but 
sit aloof in disgrace. No gi-eater shame than this can happen to 
them. Such as have slain a very large number of foes, have 
two cups instead of one, and drink from both. 

67. Scythia has an abundance of soothsayers, who foretell the 
future by means of a number of willow wands. A large bundle 
of these wands is brought and laid on the ground. The sooth- 
sayer unties the bundle, and places each wand by itself, at the 
same time uttering his prophecy : then, while he is still speaking, 
he gathers the rods together again, and makes them up once 

• The resemblance of these customs a Teutonic people (xxvii. 4) ; " Hostiis 
to those of the Red Indians will strike captivorum Bellonaa litant et Marti, 
every reader. humanumque sanguinem in ossibus capi" 

* Ammianus Marcellinus relates the turn carts bibunt avidiiis." 
same of the Scordisci, most probably 
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more into a bundle. This mode of divination is of home growth 
in Scythia.^ The Enarees, or woman-like men,* have another 
method, which they say Venns taught them. It is done with 
the inner bark of the linden-tree. They take a piece of this bark, 
and, splitting it into three strips, keep twining the strips about 
their fingers, and untwining them,, wtdle they prophesy. 

68. Whenever the Scythian king falls sick, he sends for the 
three soothsayers of most renown at the time, who come and 
make trial of their art in the mode above described. Generally 
they say that the king is ill, because such or such a person, 
mentioning his name, has sworn falsely by the royal hearth. 
This is the usual oath among the Scythians, when they wish to 
swear with very great solemnity. Then the man accused^ of 
having forsworn himself is arrested and brought before the king. 
The soothsayers tell him that by their art it is clear he has sworn 
a taiae oath by the royal hearth, and so caused the illness of the 
king — ^he denies the charge, protests that he has sworn no false 
oath, and loudly complains of the wrong done to him. Upon 
this the king sends for six new soothsayers, who try the matter 
by soothsaying. If they too find the man guilty of the offence, 
straightway he is beheaded by those who first accused him, and 
his goods are parted among them : if, on the contrary, they 
acquit him, other soothsayers, and again others, are sent for, to 

1 It was not, however, confined to three appears in this last, as in so many 

Scythia. The Scholiast on Nicander other instances. (See Mr. Blakesley's 

(Theriaca, 613) observes that the Magi, not. ad loc.) 

■BweU as the Scythians, divine by means ' Vide supra, i. 105. The existence 

of a staff of tamarisk- wood {Mdyoi 8^ of this class of persons in Scythia, and 

Kti Xtc^cu fivptKty^ fioprtiorrcu ^^\^); the religous interpretation placed upon 

and his statement with respect to the their physical infirmity, is witnessed to 

Ifagi is confirmed by a reference to by Hippocrates (De Acre, Aqu&, et 

Dino. There is also distinct aUusion liocis, vi. § 106-109; see also Arist. Eth. 

to such a mode of divination in Hoaea vii. 7, § 6), who calls them &vay8pic(5. 

(ii. 12): "My people ask counsel of This is probably the exact rendering of 

their stocks, and their staff dechreth unto the Scythic word, which I should be 

ikem.** So Tacitus tells us of the inclined to derive from en (= an), the 

Qermam: " Sortium consuetude sim- negative (Greek and Zend an, Latin tn- 

plex: viryam, frugifene arbori dedsam, or ne^ our un-), and oior (Lat. vir, Greek 

in sorculos . amputant, eoeque, notis fipws, ifi^riv, "Afyns), " a man." This at 

qoibusdam discretes, super candidam least appears to me a more probable 

vestem temer^ ac fortuito spai^nt ; etymology than Mr. Blakesley's of 

mox .... precatus Decs, ocelumque *Evdptts quasi Fcvdlpccy, venerei. Venus, 

KBpiciens, ter singulos tollit ; sublatos according to Herodotus, was in Scythic 

aecnndilm impressam ante notam inter- " Artimpasa " (ch. 59). 

pratatur." (German, c. 10.) Ammia- Reinegg says that a weakness like 

mis Marcellinus notes a similar practice that here described is still found among 

among the Alani (xxxi. 2), and Saxo the Nogai Tatars who inhabit this dis- 

Grammaticus among the Slaves near the trict. (Cf. Adelung's Mithridates, i« 

B^tic (Hist. Dan. xiv. p. 288). The p. 472.) 
aupentitlon with respect to the number 
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try the case. Should the greater number decide in favour of 
the man's innocence, then they who first accused him forfeit 
their Kves. 

69. The mode of their execution is the following : a wagon is 
loaded with brushwood, and oxen are harnessed to it ; ^ the sooth- 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands bound behind 
their backs, and their mouths gagged, are thrust into the midst 
of the brushwood ; finally the wood is set alight, and the oxen, 
being startled, are made to rush off with the wagon. It often 
happens that the oxen and the soothsayers are both consumed 
together, but sometimes the pole of the wagon is burnt through, 
and the oxen escape with a scorching. Diviners — lying diviners, 
they call them — are burnt in the way described, for other causes 
besides the one here spoken of. When the king puts one of. 
them to death, he takes care not to let any of his sons survive : * 
all the male offspring are slain with the father, only the females 
being allowed to live. 

70. Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the fol- 
lowing ceremonies : a large earthem bowl is filled with wine, 
and the parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a 
knife or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine ; then 
they plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle- 
axe, and a javelin,* all the while repeating prayers ; lastly the 
two contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, as 
do also the chief men among their followers.' 



* We learn from this that the ancient acymitar or short sword very much 
Scythians, like the modem Calmucks resembling the Persian (see note on 
and Nogais, used oxen and not horses Bookvii. ch. 61); but the Scyths repre- 
to draw their wagons. (Pallas, vol. i. sented on the vessels found in it had 
p. 532, and plate 6 ; Clarke, vol. i. vig- nothing but javelins and bows. No re- 
nette to ch. xiv. See also the woodcuts presentation in European Scythia dis- 
in note ^ on ch. 46.) Hippocrates noted tinctly shows the battle-axe to have 
the fact more explicitly than Herodotus been one of their weapons, but its com- 
(De Aere, Aqu&, et Locis, § 44, p. 353). mon adoption on the coins of Olbia 

* There is a covert allusion nere to (Seetini, Lettere e Dissertazioni, Con- 
the well-known line of Stasinus : — tinuaz. vol. iv. pi. ii., and supra, oh. 

^r 1. J -, . . 18, note ^, together with the bow and 

' ^^ ^^ bow-case, is a probable mdication of its 

Herodotus had made a previous refer- use among the Scyths of that nei^- 

ence to it (Book 1. ch. 155). bourhood. 

* Besides the bow, which was the * Lucian (Toxaris, xxxvii.) and Pom- 
commonest weapon of tbie Scythians ponius Mela (n, i. 120) give a similar 
(ch. 46), and the short spear or javelin account of tne Scythian method of 
which was also in general use among pledging fiiith. It resembles closely 
them (see ch. 3, note *), the scymitar the Tatar mode, which has been thus 
and the battle-axe were no doubt described: — 

known in the country, but they must ** Si amioitiam vel foedus cum sui vel 
have been comparatively rare. The alieni generis populis fadunt, in con- 
royal tomb at Kertch containedj a spectum Soils prodeunt, eumque ado- 
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71. The tombs of their kings are in the land of the Gerrhi, 
who dwell at the point where the Borysthenes is first navigable. 
Here, when the king dies, they dig a grave, which is square in 
shape, and of great size. When it is ready, they take the king's 
corpse, and, having opened the belly, and cleaned out the inside, 
fill the cavity with a preparation of chopped cyperus, frankincense, 
parsley-seed, and anise-seed, after which they sew up the open- 
ing, enclose the body in wax, and, placing it on a wagon, carry 
it abput through all the different tribes. On this procession each 
tribe, when it receives the corpse, imitates the example which is 
first set by the Royal Scythians ; every man chops off a piece of 
his ear, crops his hair close,"' makes a cut all round his arm, 
lacerates his forehead and his nose, and thrusts an arrow through 
his left hand. Then they who have the care of the corpse carry 
it with them to another of the tribes which are under the 
Scythian rule, followed by those whom they first visited. On 
completing the circuit of all the. tribes under their sway, they 
find themselves in the country of the Gerrhi, who are the most 
remote of alL and so they come to the tombs of the kings. There 
the body of the dead king is laid in the grave prepared for it, 
stretched upon a mattrass ; ® spears are fixed in the ground on 
either side of the corpse, and beams stretched across above it to 
form a roof, which is covered with a thatching of ozier twigs.' 

rant. Tom poculum vino plenum in then drinks the other's blood, and they 

aerem jaciunt, atque quisque eorum ex are supposed to become perpetual 

hoc poculo bibit. Tum eductis gladiis friends and relations.*' (Travels, ch. 

aa ipsoe in quftdam corporis parte vul- xxiv. p. 488.) 

neranty donee sanguis profluit. Tum ^ The Scythians represented on the 
quisque eorum alterius sanguinem vases, ornaments, &c., found at Kertch, 
potat ; quo facto foedus inter eos ictum have all flowing locks, as if their hair 
eat." ( Abn Dolef Misaris hen Mohul- was usually left uncut. (See the wood- 
hal de itinere Asiatico commentarium, cuts, chs. 3 and 46.) 
ed K. de SchloEer, Berolin. 1845, p. 33.) * Br. M'Pherson foimd the skeletons 
Modified forms of the same ceremony in the Scythio graves which he disco- 
are ascribed to the Lydians and Assy- vered near Kertch, frequently " enve- 
rians by Herodotus (i. 74), and to the loped in sea-weed." (Discoveries at 
Armenians and Iberians by Tacitus Kertch, pp. 90, 96, &c.) This was per- 
(Ann. xii. 47). The Arab practice (iii. haps the material of which Herodotus's 
8) ia somewhat different. In Southern mattrass {arifids) was composed. 
Airica a custom very like the Scythian ® In moat of the Scythian tombs of 
prevails: — "In the Kasendi, or contract any pretension which have been opened, 
of friendship," says Dr. Livingstone, the real roof of the sepulchral cham- 
"the hands of the parties are joined; ber is of stone, not of wood. The 
■mall incisions are made in the clasped stones are arranged so as to form what 
hands, on the pits of the stomach of is called an Egyptian arch, each pro- 
each, and on the right cheeks and fore- jecting a little beyond the last, till the 
heads. A small quantity of blood is aperture becomes so small, that a sin- 
taken from these points by means of a gle stone can close it. (See the "Sec- 
stalk of grass. The blood from one tion of a tomb " represented on p. 51.) 
person is put into a pot of beer, and There is sometimes a second or false 
that of the second into another ; each roof of wood below this. The tomb, 
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Book IT- 



In the open space around the body of the king they bury one of 
hlB concubines, first killing her by strangling, and also his cup- 



from which the Bubjoined plan and 
■ection are taken, was opened at Kertch 
(the ancient PanticapsBum) about twenty 
years ago. It appeared to be that of a 
Scythian king, and answered in most 
respects to the description given by 
Herodotus. The tumulus which con- 
tained it was 165 feet in diameter, 
formed partly of earth and partly of 
rough stones. In the centre was a 
sepulchral chamber 15 feet by 14, with 
a vestibule (A) about 6 feet square. 
Both were built of hewn stones 3 feet 
long and 2 feet high. The vestibule 
was empty, but the chamber contained 
a number of most curious relics. The 
chief place was occupied by a large sar- 
cophagus of yew wood, divided into two 
compartments, in one of which (B) lay 
a skeleton of unusual size, shown by 
its ornaments — especially a golden 
crown or mitra — to be that of a king— 
while in the other (FE) were a golden 
shield, an iron sword, with a hilt richly 
ornamented and plated with gold, a 



whip, the remains of a bow and bow- 
case, and five small statuettes. By the 
side of the sarcophagus, in the *' open 
space" of the tomb were, first, the bones 
of a female (G), and among them a 
diadem and other ornaments in gold and 
electrum, showing that she was the 
queen ; secondly, the bones of an at- 
tendant (I), and thirdly, in an excava- 
tion in one corner, the bones of a horse 
(H). There were also found arranged 
iJongthe wall, a number of arrow-heads 
(J), two spear-heads (K), a 'vase in 
electrum (L), beautifully chased (see. 
the next note and compare woodcut in 
note • on ch. 3), two silver vases (MM^, 
containing drinking-cups, four amphorao 
in earthenware (N), which had held 
Thasian wine, a large bronze vase (O), 
several drinking-cups, and three large 
bronze cauldrons (D) containing mutton 
bones. There was sufficient evidence 
to show that suits of clothes had been 
hung from the walls, and even fragments 
of musical instruments were discovered. 
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bearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his messenger, some of 



proring that all the king's tastes had 
been taken into account. 

It must be confessed that the tomb 
aboTe described belongs to a later era 
than our author, probably to about B.c. 
400-350; and that there are abundant 
traces of Greek influence in the furni- 
ture and ornaments of the place. Still 
the general ideas are purely Scythic, 
and Uiere can be little doubt that the 
tomb belongs to one of those native 
kings, who from b.c. 438 to b.c. 304 
held the Greeks of Panticapaaum in 
aubjection (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. App. 
oh. 13). Greek ideas had apparently 
modified the old barbarism, so far as to 
reduce the number of victims at a king's 
death from six to two, and Greek skill 
bad improved the method of construct- 
ing a tomb ; but otherwise the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus accords almost ex- 
•cUy.with the modem discovery. There 
ia not indeed such an abundance of gold 
as he describes, and there are imple- 
ments both in silver and bronze ; but 
here we may either consider that time 
had brought about a change, or (more 
probably) that our author indulged in 
ids favourite exaggeration (see Intro- 
ductory Essay, ch. iii. pp. 82-83). The 
accompanying plan and section are 
taken from the magnificent work of 



Dubois. (Voyage autour de Caucase, 
&c., AtUs, 4'»« Serie, PI. xvin.) 

Many other tombs more or less re- 
sembling this have been found at dif- 
ferent times in various parts of Russia 
and Tartary. The omameuts are gene- 
rally of silver and gold, the weapons of 
bronze, and horses are usually buried 
with the chief. In the second volume 
of the Archfeologia (Art. xxxiii.) a de- 
scription is given of a barrow opfined by 
the Russian authorities, which con- 
tained the skeletons of a man, a woman, 
and a horse, with weapons, and many 
rich ornaments. The human remains . 
wore laid on sheets of pure gold, and 
covered with similar sheets ; the entire 
weight of the four sheets being 40 lbs. 
The ornaments were some of Uiem set 
with rubies and emeralds. 

The thirtieth volume of the ArchsD- 
ologia contains another description of a 
similar tomb (Art. xxi.). This was near 
Asterabad, and was opened by the Bey 
in 1841. It contained human and 
horses' bones; heads of spears, axes, 
and maces, forks, rods, &c., all of 
bronze, a vase and cup of pale yellow 
stone ; two mutilated female figures ; 
and a number of utensils in gold. 
These were a goblet weighing 36 ounces ; 
a lamp (70 oz.); a pot (11 oz.) ; and 
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his horses, firstlings of all his other possessions,^ and some goldez 
cups ; ^ for they nse neither silver nor brass. After this they set 



two small trumpets. A portion of the 
conteDta was commonly reported to 
have been secreted by the Bey. 

The excavations of Dr. MTherson in 
the neighbourhood of Kertch in 1856 
were curious, but produced no very 
important results, as far as Scythian 
antiquity is concerned. He found the 
burial of the horse common, not only in 
Scythic, but in much later times. The 
great shaft, which he believed to be the 
burial-place of a Scythian king, and to 
which he assigned the date of about b.c. 
500, appears to me to contain traces of 
Roman influence, and therefore to be 
later than the time of Pompey. (See 
his * Antiquities of Kertch/ London, 
1857.) 

A tomb closely answering to the de- 
scription of Herodotus is said to have ' 
been opened very recently near Alex- 
andropol, in the province of Ekateri- 
noslav (MTherson, p. 86), but I have 
been unable to obtain any account of it. 

* A very similar custom still prevails 
in Tartary and Mongolia. " Pour dire 
toute la y6nt6 sur le compte des Tar- 
tares," says M. Hue, •* nous devons 
ajouter, que leurs rois usent parfois 
d'un syst^me de sepulture qui est le 
comble de Textravagance et de la bar- 
baric : on transporte le royal cadavre 
dans un vaste edifice construit en 
briques, et om^ de nombreuses statues 
en pierre, represeutaut des hommes, 



des lions, des elephants, des tigres, e< 
divers sujets de la mythologie bouddh 
ique. Avec I'illustre d^funt, on em* 
terre dans un large cavean, plao^ ac 
centre du blitiment, de grosses sommei 
d'or et d'argent, des habits royauz^ 
des pierres pr^cieuses, enfin tout ce dom 
U pourra aroir besoin dans une autre vie 
Ces enterrements monstrueux coAtem 
quelquefois la vie h un grand nombre d^e9 
claves. On prend des enfants de I'uz 
et de Fautre sexe, remarquables par leui 
beauts, et on leur fait avaler du mereun 
jusqu'lk ce qu*ils soient suffoques ; d( 
cette mani^e, ils conservent, dit-on, li 
fraloheur et le colons de leur visage, an 
point de paraitre encore vivants. Cei 
malheureuses victimes sontplaceea debout, 
autour du cadittre de leur mattref conti< 
nuant en quelque sorte de le servii 
oomme pendant sa vie. Ellen tienneni 
dans leurs mains la pipe, T^ventail, la 
petite fiole de tabac k priser, et toui 
les autres colifichets des majestes Tar- 
tares.'* (Voyage dans la Tartaric, pp^ 
115-6.) 

' The Kertch tomb above described 
contained eight drinking-cupe in silver, 
and one in electrum, or a mixture ol 
silver and gold (fig. 1). They were 
principally shaped like the electrum 
vase, but some were of a still more 
elegant form, particularly one termi- 
natmg in the head of a ram (fig. 2). The 
only implement of pure gold in the 




Fig. 1. 



Kg. 2. 
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^ 'Vrork, and raise a vast mound above the grave, all of tbem 
"^Tnng with each other and seeking to make it as tall as possible. 
72. When a year is gone by, further ceremonies take place, 
^ifty of the b^t of the late king's attendants are taken, all 
^xiative Scythians — ^for as bought slaves are unknown in the 
^30untry, tlie Scythian kings choose any of their subjects that they 
like, to wait on them — ^fifty of these are taken and strangled, with 
:^fty of the most beautiful horses. When they are dead, their 
lx)wels are taken out^ and the cavity cleaned, filled Ml of chaff, 
Jtnd straightway sewn up again. This done, a nimiber of posts 
iire driven into the ground, in sets of two pairs each, and on every 
jiair half the felly of a wheel is placed archwise ; then strong 
stakes are run lengthways through the bodies of the horses from 
tail to neck, and they are mounted up upon the fellies, so that 
the felly in front supports the shoulders of the horse, while that 
behind sustains the belly and quarters, the legs dangling in mid- 
air; each horse is furnished with a bit and bridle, which latter is 
stretched out in front of the horse, and fastened to a peg.^ The 
fifty strangled youths are then mounted severally on the fifty 
luffses. To effect this, a second stake is passed through their 
bodies along the course of the spine to the neck ; the lower end 
of which projects from the body, and is fixed into a socket, made 



place was the shield, which was of small caciqtie four hones are sacrificed, and 

>ue. one is set up at each comer of the 

There was, howeTer, a second tomb burial-place." (Fitzroy's Narrative of 

|»low that which has been described, the Beagle, vol. ii. p. 155.) 

in which gold was much more plentiful. The slaughter and burial of the horse 

Thia tomb was plundered, and its con- with its owner was ''common to the 

f^ts never scientifically examined, but Germans (Tacit. Gkrm. 27), the Tschuds 

It ii said to have contained not less of the Altai (Ledebour, Reise, i. 231), 

than 120 lbs. of gold! (See Dubois, vol. the Tartars of the Crimea (Lindner, p. 

y, p. 218, and Seymour's Russia on the 92), the Celtic tribes in Qaul and Bri* 

Black Sea, p. 289. On the general sub- tain ; the Franks, as evidenced in 

J0ct of the riches found in Scythian Childeric's grave ; the Saxons, as proved 

tombs, see Pallas's Travels, vol. i. p. 197.) by constant excavation ; and the Norse- 

' The practice of impaling horses men, as we read in all the Norse Sagas, 

fetms to have ceased in these regions, and find in innumerable Norse graves. 

It was found, however, among the It was common also to the Slavonic 

Tatars so late as the 14th century. See nations; to the Ruas in the 10th cen- 

the passage quoted by Mr. Blakesley tury (see Frahn's edition of Ibn Fozlan's 

from Ibn Matuta, the Arabian traveller travels, pp. 104, 105); to the Lithuanians, 

(not. ad loc.). In Patagonia a practice Letts, Wends, and the Ugrian popula- 

very like the ixnrthian prevails. There tion of the Finns." (Mr. Kemble in 

" the favourite horse of the deceased is Dr. M'Pherson's Kertch, pp. 77, 78.) 

jcilled at the grave. When dead it is A horse was killed and interred with 

skinned and stufl^idd, then supported by the owner so late as 1781. (See the 

sticks (or set up) on its legs, with the account of the funeral of Frederic 

' head propped iup as if looking at the Casimir, Commander of Lorraine, in the 

grave. Sometimes more horses than Rheinischer Antiquarius, 1 Abtheil, 1 

one are killed. At the funeral of a Band, p. 206.) 
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54 SCYTHIAN VAPOUR-BATH. Book IV. 

in the stake tliat runs lengthwise down the horse. The fifty 
riders are thus ranged \sy a circle round the tomb, and so left 

73. Such, then, is the mode in which the kings are buried : 
as for the people, when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay him 
upon a wagon and \skB him round to all his friends in succession : 
each receives them in turn and entertains them with a banquet, 
whereat the dead man is served with a portion of all that is set 
before the others ; this is done for forty days, at the end of which 
time the burial takes place. After the burial, those engaged in 
it have to purify themselves, which they do in the following way. 
First they well soap and wash their heads ; then, in order to 
cleanse their bodies, they act as follows : they make a booth by 
fixing in the ground three sticks inclined towards one another,* 
and stretching around them woollen felts, which they arrange so 
as to fit as close as possible : inside the booth a dish is placed 
upon the ground, into which they put a number of red-hot stones^ 
and then add some hemp-seed. 

74. Hemp grows in Scythia : it is very like flax ; only that 
it is a much coarser and taller plant : some grows wild about 
the country, some is produced by cultivation : * the Thracians 
make garments of it which closely resemble linen ; so much so, 
indeed, that if a person has never seen hemp he is sure to think 
they are linen, and if he has, unless he is very experienced in 
such matters, he will not know of which material they are. 

75. The Scythians, as I said, take some of this hemp-seed, 
and, creeping under the felt coverings, throw it upon the red- 
hot stones ; immediately it smokes, and gives out such a vapour 
as no Grecian vapour-bath can exceed ; the Scyths, delighted, 
shout for joy, and this vapour serves them instead of a water- 

* Here we see tent-making in its in- " two long bent poles transversely, 

fancy. The tents of the wandering fasten them at the centre above, aiid 

tribes of the steppes, whether Calmucks fix their endk in the ground; they then 

and Khirgis in the west, or Mongols in cover them with felt, or mats of sedge." 

the east, are now of a much more ela- (Travels, vol. i. p. 173, note.) May not 

borate construction. These kibitkas^ as this last be the material intended by 

the Russians call them, are circular; .^chylus when he speaks of the irAcitrir 

they are at bottom cylindncal, with a <rr4yas of the Scythians, rather than an 

conical top, supported on a framework ozier framework, as Niebuhr supposes? 

of small spars resembling in their ar- (Geography of Scythia, £. T. p. 47). 

rangement the rods of a parasol. (Hue, ^ Hemp is not now cultivated in these 

tom. i. p. 62; De Hell, p. 245.) The regions. It forms, however, an item of 

material is still felt. Further south, in some importance among the exports of 

the plain of M(Hfhan, towards the mouth Southern Russia, being brought from the 

of the combined Kur and Aras, Pallas north by water-carriage. It would seem 

found the Kurds using a method almost from the text that in the time of Hero- 

88 simple as that here mentioned by dotus the plant was grown in Scythia 

Herodotus:— "They place," he says, proper. He speaks like an eye-witness. 
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bath ; • for they never by any chance wash their bodies with 
water.^ Their women make a mixture of cypress, cedar, and 
frankincense wood, which they pound into a paste upon a rough 
piece of stone, adding a little water to it With this substance, 
which is of a thick consistency, they plaster their faces all over, 
and indeed their whole bodies. A sweet odour is thereby im- 
parted to them, and when they take oflF the plaster on the day 
following, their skin is clean and glossy. 

76. The Scythians have an extreme hatred of all foreign cus- 
toms, particularly of those in use among the Greeks, as the in- 
stances of Anacharsis, and, more lately, of Scylas, have fully 
shown. The former, after he had travelled over a great portion 
of the world, and displayed wherever he went many proofs of 
vrisdom, as he sailed through the Hellespont on his return to 
Scythia, touched at Cyzicus.® There he found the inhabitants 
celebrating with much pomp and magnificence a festival to the 
Mother of the Gods,^ and was himself induced to make a vow 
to the goddess, whereby he engaged, if he got back safe and 
Bound to his home, that he would give her a festival and a 
night-procession in all respects like those which he had seen in 
Cyzicus. When, therefore, he arrived in Scythia, he betook 
himself to the district called the Woodland,*^ which lies opposite 
the Course of Achilles, and is covered with trees of all manner 
of different kinds, and there went through all the sacred rites 
vith the tabour in his hand, and the images tied to him." 
^Vhile thus employed, he was noticed by one of the Scythians, 
^ho went and told king Saulius what he had seen. Then king 
Saulius came in person, and when he perceived what Ana- 
charsis was about^ he shot at him with an arrow and killed 

' Herodotus appears in this instance thence to their colonies, among which 

^ We confounded together two things were Cyzicus and Olbia. (Vide supra, 

^ reality quite distinct, viz., iutoxica- ch. bS.j 

J'onfrom the fumes of hemp-seed, and *® Vide supra, chs. 18, 19, and 54. 
ttdulgence in the vapour-bath. The " The use of the tabour in the worship 

*^<iiction of the Russians to the latter is of Rhea is noticed by Apollonius Rho- 

^•U-known, the former continues to be dius: — 

^ Siberian custom. (See Clarke's ** p6fjLp<0 kcu, rxmat^ 'TtCriv *pirft^ iXatrKoirmi.'' 
^Qwia, pp. 142-7; Niebuhr's Scythia, (Argonaut i. ii39.) 

P- ^7. E. T.) Compare the account in Euripides ascribes the invention of the 

^k i. ch. 202. instrument to Bacchus and Rhea 

. ' In Russia they had still in Clarke's (Bacch. 59). Poly bins, Dionysius of 

*^e "only vapour-baths." (Travels, Halicamassus, and Clement of Alex- 

P- 147.) andria, allude to the images, which 

* For the site of Cyzicus see note on seem to have been small figures hung 
^k vi. ch. 33. around the neck. They were called 

• Cyh&[4 or Rhea, whose worship -KpotrrriBl^ia, (See Polyb. xxii. 20; 
(common throughout Asia) passed from Dion. Hal. ii. 19; Clem. Al. Protrept. 
the Phrygians to the Ionian Greeks, and vol. i. p. 20.) 
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bim.* To this day, if you ask the Scyths about Anacharsis, they 
pretend ignorance of him, because of his Grecian travels and 
adoption of the customs of foreigners. I learnt, however, from 
Timnes, the steward * of Ariapithes, that Anacharsis was paternal 
uncle to the Scythian king Idanthyrsus, being the son of Gnurus, 
who was the son of Lycus and the grandson of Spargapithes. 
If Anacharsis were really of this house, it must have been by 
his own brother that he was slain, for Idanthyrsus was a son of 
the Saulius who put Anacharsis to death.^ 

77. I have heard, however, another tale, very different from 
this, which is told by tlie Peloponnesians : they say, that Ana- 
charsis was sent by the king of the Scyths to make acquaintance 
with Greece — that he went, and on his return home reported, 
that the Greeks were all occupied in the pursuit of every kind 
of knowledge, except the Lacedsemo'hians ; who, however, alone 
knew how to converse sensibly. A silly tale this, which the 
Greeks have invented for their amusement ! There is no doubt 
that Anacharsis suffered death in the mode already related, on 
account of his attachment to foreign customs, and the intercourse 
which he held with the Greeks. 

78.* Scylas, likewise, the son of Ariapithes, many years later, 
met with almost the very same fate. Ariapithes, the Scythian 

' Diogenes Laertius eays that there cult to reconcile with their supposed 

were two accounts of the death of Anar date. According to Sosicrates (Fr. 15) 

charsis— one that he was killed while he was at Athens in b.c. 592, abnott 80 

celebrating a festival, another (which he years before the date of his nephew's 

prefers) that he was shot by his brother contest with Darius. But the chrono- 

while engaged in hunting. He calls his logy of Sosicrates is too pretentious to 

brother, Caduidas (Vit. Anach. i. § be depended on. Diogenes Laertius (i. 

101-2). 101) tells us that the mother of Ana- 

' The Greek word (iirirpoiros) might charsis was a Greek, which would ac- 
mean ''Regent." But it is unlikely count for his Greek leanings— for his 
that Herodotus could have conversed comparative refinement and wish to 
with a man who had been regent for the travel. That the Scythian kings married 
father of Scylas, his own contemporary. Greeks we learn by the case of Aria- 
A steward or man of business employed pithes (infra, ch. 78). We may doubt 
by Ariapithes need not have been much whether Anacharsis deserved Uie corn- 
older than Herodotus himself. (See pliment of being reckoned among the 
Kiebuhr's Scythia, p. 38, note >. E. T.) Seven Sages (Ephor. Fr. 101; NicTDam. 
Mr. Blakesley's conjecture that Timnes Fr. 123. Comp. Hermipp. Fr. 17 and 
was a ''functionary representing the Dicsearch. Fr. 28); but we may properly 
interests of the barbarian sovereign at regard him as an intelligent half-caste, 
the factory which vras the centre of the who made a very favourable impression 
commercial dealings between the mer- on the Greeks of his day, an impression 
chants and the natives," i.e, at Olbia, is the more remarkable, as the Greeks 
not improbable. were not usually very liberal in their 

' Herodotus is the earliest writer who estimate of foreigners. The anecdotes 
mentions Anacharsis. There is no suffi- in Diog. Laertius (i. § 103-5) do not 
cient reason to doubt the fact of his show much more than tolerable shrewd- 
travels, although what Herodotus here ness. 
relates of his family history is very diffi- 
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king, had several sons, among them this Scyl&s, who was the 
child, not of a native Scyth, but of a woman of Istria.* Bred up 
by her, Scylas gained an acquaintance with the Greek language 
and letters. Some time afterwards, Ariapithes was treacherously 
slain by Spargapithes, king of the Agathyrsi ; whereupon Scylas 
succeeded to the throne, and married one of his father's wives,* 
a woman named Opoea. This Opoea was a Scythian by birth, 
and had brought Ariapithes a son called Oricus. Now when 
Scylas found himself king of Scythia, as he disliked the Scythic 
mode of life, and was attached, by his bringing up, to the man- 
ners of the Greeks, he made it his usual practice, whenever he 
came with his army to the town of the Borysthenites,* who, ac- 
cording to their own account, are colonists of the Milesians, — 
he made it his practice, I say, to leave the army before the city, 
and, having entered within the walls by himself, and carefully 
closed the gates,^ to exchange his Scjrthian dress for Grecian 
garments, and in this attire to walk about the forum, without 
guards or retinue. The Borysthenites kept watch at the gates, 
that no Scythian might see the king thus apparelled. Scylas, 
meanwhile, lived exactly as the Greeks, and even oflFered sacri- 
fices to the Gods according to the Grecian rites. In this way 
be would pass a month, or more, with the Borysthenites, after 
^Weh he would clothe himself again in his Scythian dress,® and 

btria, later, or Istropolis, at the ipxovTos Bo(nr6pov Koi Qtoio' 

™OQih of the Danube or Ister, was a ffiriSt ^oi fiouri\f6oirros ^lyi&v, kuI Mai- 
Wiony of the MUesiaoa, founded about T«y, <c. r. X. Dubois, 4"'« Serie, PI. 26; 
^ tune of the Cimmerian invasion of K6hler*s Remarques, p. 19, &c.) The 
^ Minor. (Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. position of Scylas in Olbia was perhaps 
\^.) Its name remains in the modem not quite on a par with this; still his 
^'^ (vide supra, note ' on ii. 33), but coming with an army, stationing it in the 
^^ lite was probably nearer to Jro8<^n4;<;. suburb, entering the town, and com- 
Compare Adonijah's request to be manding the gate to be closed^ are ind'xcAtive 
Siveo one of his father's (David's) wives of his having the real rights of sove- 
(1 Kings ii. 17-25). Such marriages reign ty. The coins of Olbia however 
vere forbidden by the Jewish law (Lev. did not, like those of Panticapseum, 
*^ S, &c.), bat they were no doubt bear the head of a Scythian king; nor 
eommon among other nations. did the public acts run in the name of a 
• Olbia (vide supra^ ch. 53, note.) prince, but in those of a number of 
^ It appears from this passage that the archons, who seem to have been usually 
native pnnoes of Western Scythia exer- Qreeks (see Kohler, p. 12). 
died nearly the same authority in Olbia ^ Herodotus never distinctly mentions 
tbat their brethren in the East enjoyed what the costume of the European 
over Panticapeum and Theodoeia. The Scyths was. It appears, by the repre- 
Scythian dynasty of the Leuconidse, sentations of it upon the remains found 
which bore sway in the country on at K^rtch and elsewhere, not to have 
etther side of the straits of Yeni-kaleh, differed greatly from that of their 
from about B.C. 438 to B.C. 304, had a Asiatic brethren (infra, vii. 64). The 
qualified dominion in the Oreek town of ordinary head-dress was a cap, or hood, 
which they did not claim to be kings, coming to a point at the top, and pro- 
bat only rulers. (See the formula com- jecting somewhat in the fashion of the 
mon in the inscriptions of Kertch, Phrygian bonnet (compare the woodcut 
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80 take his departure. This he did repeatedly, and even built 
himself a house in Borysthenes,® and married a wife there who 
was a native of the place. 

79. But when the time came that was ordained to bring him 
woe, the occasion of his ruin was the following. He wanted to 
be initiated in the Bacchic mysteries,^ and was oh the point of 
obtaining admission to the rites, when a most strange prodigy 
occurred to him. The house which he possessed, as I mentioned 
a short time back, in the city of the Borysthenites, a building of 
great extent and erected at a vast cost, round which there stood 
a number of sphinxes and griflBns ^ carved in white marble, was 
struck by lightning from on high, and burnt to the ground. 
Scylas, nevertheless, went on and received the initiation. Now 
the Scythians are wont to reproach the Greeks with their 
Bacchanal rage, and to say that it is not reasonable to imagine 
there is a god who impels men to madness. No sooner, there- 
fore, was Scylas initiated in the Bacchic mysteries than one of 
the Borysthenites went and carried the news to the Scythians — 
** You Scyths laugh at us," he said, " because we rave when the 
god seizes us. But now our god has seized upon your king, who 
raves like us, and is maddened by the influence. If you think 



in notes • and ^ on chB. 3 and 71); the 
material being, apparently , felt. On the 




body was worn a loose coat, trimmed 
with fur, and gathered in at the waist 
with a belt. Loose trousers protected 
the legs, and the feet were encased in 
short boots of a soft leather, which gene- 
rally covered the bottom of the trouser. 
In the case, at any rate, of the richer 
classes, all the garments were thickly 
ornamented with spangles and coins, 
sewn on to them in rows, throughout. 
The most common colour, at least near 
Olbia, seems to have been black (Dio 



Chrysost. Or. xxxvi. p. 439). 

• The town bore the two names of 
Borysthenes and Olbia (vide supra, ch. 
18, note •); the former, which Herodo- 
tus evidently prefers, being the appelU- 
tion best known among the Greeka 
generally, while the latter was afiected 
by the inhabitants. The two names are 
used, not only by Herodotus, but by 
Pliny (H. N. iv. 12), Ptolemy (iii b\ 
the anonymous author of the Periplus 
P. Euxini (p. 151), Scymnus China (Fr. 
11. 59-60), and Stephen (ad voc. Bof»v- 
ad4vris). Strabo (vii. p. 470) and Arrian 
(Peripl. P. Eux. p. 132) give only the 
name Olbia. Dio Chrysostom (Or. 
xxxi.) and Martianus Capella (vi. p. 
214) confine themselves to the term 
Borysthenes. 

' The Milesian colonists seem to have 
carried the worship of the Phrygian 
Bacchus (Sabasdus) to Olbia. Hence 
Olbia was itself called 2ai9ta, or Sovta 
(Peripl. P. Eux. p. 151). 

^ Qriffins are common in the orna- 
mentation of objects discovered in Scy- 
thian tombs (Dubois, 4"« Serie, Pis. 1 1, 
20, 22, and 24), and sometimes ad^m 
the tombs themselves (PI. 25). Sphinxes 
have not, so far as I am aware, been 
found. 
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I do not tell you true, come with me, and I will show him to 
yoa" The chiefs of the Scythians went with the man accord- 
ingly, and the Borysthenite, conducting them into the city, 
placed them secretly on one of the towers. Presently Scylas 
passed by with the band of revellers, raving like the rest, and was 
seen by the watchers. Regarding the matter as a very great 
misfortune they instantly departed, and came and told the army 
what they had witnessed. 

80. When, therefore, Scylas, after leaving Borysthenes, was 
about returning home, the Scythians broke out into revolt. They 
put at their head Octamasadas, grandson (on the mother's side) 
of Teres. Then Scylas, when he learned the danger with which 
he was threatened, and the reason of the disturbance, made his 
escape to Thrace. Octamasadas, discovering whither he had fled, 
marched after him, and had reached the Ister, when he was met by 
the forces of the Thracians. The two armies were about to engage, 
but before they joined battle, Sitalces ^ sent a message to Octa- 
masadas to this effect — " Why should there be trial of arms be- 
twixt thee and me? Thou art my own sister's son, and thou 
hast in thy keeping my brother. Surrender him into my hands, 
and I will give thy Scylas back to thee. So neither thou nor I 
will risk our armies." Sitalces sent this message to Octama- 
sadas, by a herald, and Octamasadas, with whom a brother of 
Sitalces* had formerly taken refuge, accepted the terms. He 
surrendered his own uncle to Sitalces, and obtained in exchange 
Ws brother Scylas.* Sitalces took his brother with him and 



' Vide infra, vii. 137. Sitalces was 
contemporary with Herodotus. He 
^«d B.C. 424 (Thucyd. iv. 101). Teres, 
^ &ther, founded the great kingdom 
of the Odrysae in the generation after 
^ Scythian expedition of Darius (ibid. 
"• 29). The foUowing table will show 
the relationship of the several members 
of this royal house, and the alliances 
ooDtracted by them with neighbouring 
lomarchs: — 

Tebxs (founder of the 
I kingdom.) 



written after the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (Dahlmann's Life of 
Herod, p. 29, E.T.; Blakesley ad loc, 
&c.). But this is at least doubtful. 
(See Introductory Essay, ch. i. p. 21, 
note *.) 

* Perhaps Spai'adocus, the father of 
Seuthes. 

' The following genealogical table of 
the Scythian kings may be drawn out 
from these chapters: — 



I 



I 



SparadocoB. daughter 



Ariaplthes, 
king of Scythla. 

I 
Oci 



SlTALCeS 

m. sUter of 
NTtnpbodonu I 

of Abden. ! 

I 8BUTHS8 

Sadocos. m. 

Stratonlce, 

daughter of Perdiccas, 

Ung of Macedon. 

From Sitalces being mentioned here 
without any explanation of who he was, 
it has been argued that this passage was 



B.C. 

ab.«60 



ab. «20 
ab. 590 



ab. 560 
ab. 520 



ab. 490 



ab. 460 



Spargapithes 
Lycas 
Gnunu 



SauUus 

Idanthyrsns 

Arlapithes 



AnacL 



lania 



Qcyl»B 



I 



Oricofl. 
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POPULATION OY SCYTHIA. 



Book IV. 



withdrew; but Octamasadas beheaded Scylas upon the spot 
Thus rigidly do the Scythians maintain their own customs^ and 
thus severely do they punish such as adopt foreign usages. 

81. What the population of Scythia is, I was not able to learn 
with certainty; the accounts which I received varied from one 
another. I heard from some that they were very numerous 
indeed; others made their numbers but scanty for such a nation 
as the Scyths.' Thus much, however, I witnessed with my own 
eyes. There is a tract called Exampseus between the Bory- 
sthenes and the Hypanis. I made some mention of it in a former 
place, where I spoke of the bitter stream which rising there 
flows into the Hypanis, and renders the water of that river 
undrinkabla^ Here then stands a brazen bowl, six times as big 
as that at the entrance of the Euxine, which Pausanias, the son 
of Cleombrotus, set up.^ Such as have never seen that vessel 
may understand me better if I say that the Scythian bowl holds 
with ease six hundred amphorae,' and is of the thickness of six 
fingers' breadth. The natives gave me the following account of 
the manner in which it was made. One of their kings, by name 
Ariantas, wishing to know the number of his subjects, ordered 
them all to bring him, on pain of death, the point off one of 
their arrows. They obeyed ; and he collected thereby a vast 
heap of arrow-heads,* which he resolved to form into a memorial 



It is complete except in one point. We 
are not expressly told that Ariapithes 
was the son of Idanthvrsus. Chronolo- 
gical considerations, however, make it 
tolerably certain that he was at any rate 
Idanthyrsus's successor. 

' The notion entertained by the Greeks 
of the power and number of the Scyths 
may be clearly seen in Thucydides (ii. 
97). The great kingdom of the OdrysoB 
established by Teres and his son Sitalces 
was not to compare, he says, in respect 
of military strength and mtmber of soldiers 
(arparou wKii$€t) with the Scyths. Nay, 
he further delivers it as his opinion, 
that no single nation, either in Europe or 
Asia, could match the Scythians, if they 
were but united among themselves. 

' Vide supra, ch. 52. 

* Athenseus (following Nymphis of 
Heraclea) relates that Pausanias set up 
this bowl at the time that he was be- 
sieging Byzantium. He gives the fol- 
lowing as the inscription upon it — 

MKOfi* opcroic «Lt4$r^t Uotntiauyi avarrt 
Jlawraitlat, opx*"' 'EAAoSot tvpntxipmif 

KAcvfft/Sp^TOV, a^Mi/i 'HpoKXinK Tcreoc. 

See th0 Deipnotfoph, vii. 9 (p. 536). 



' The Greek amphora (ofi^pths) con- 
tained nearly nine of our gallons ; whence 
it appears that this bowl would have 
held about 5400 gallons, or above 85 
hogsheads. TThe '' Great Tun*' at Heidel- 
berg holds aoove 800 hogsheads.) Onlj 
one other bowl of this enormous aixe is 
on record, viz. the silver crater presented 
to Delphi by Croesus (supra, i. 51). 

It seems to me as impossible to sup- 
pose this bowl to have been the work of 
the Cimmerians as of the Scythians. I 
cannot, therefore, with Ritter (Vorhalle, 
p. 345), ascribe it to the race which the 
Scyths drove out. It must have been of 
Greek workmanship, cast probably at 
Olbia, or Tyras. It was used no doubt 
in the sacred ceremonies which procured 
for the place where it stood the name of 
"The Sacred Ways" (supra, ch. 52). 
The story told to Herodotus of its origin 
is entitled to very little credit. 

^ It has been already remarkied that 
the bow was, jcot^ Hoxh^t the national 
weapon (supra, ch. 3, note *). Here it 
is supposed that every Scythian would 
have arrows. Scythian arrow-heada are 
abundant in the tombs, and are remark- 
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that might go down to posterity. Accordingly he made of them 
this bowl,^ and dedicated it at Exampseus. This was all that 
I oonld learn concerning the number of the Scythians. 

82. The country has no marvels except its rivers, which are 
larger and more numerous than those of any other land. These, 
and the vastness of the great plain,^ are worthy of note, and one 
thing besides, which I am about to mention. They show a foot- 
mark of Hercules,* impressed on a rock, in shape like the print 
of a man's foot^ but two cubits in length.^ It is in the neighbour- 



able for the tkilfal maimer in which 
they are barbed. They are triangular 
and usaaUy made of bronze. 




' Very elegant bronze bowls (see the 
woodcut below) have been found in the 
Scythian tombs— undoubtedly of Qreek 
workmanship — but none at all of the 
size of this. 

* Concerning the great plain of South- 
em Russia, vide supra, ch. 47, note >. 

* This does not prove that the Scy- 
thians recognized Hercules as a god, for 
the persons who showed the footprints 
may haVe been Greeks. The Greek trsr 
ditions of these parts brought Hercules 
into Scythia (supra, chs. 8-10^. 

* Of. u. 91. These supposed foot- 
prints of giants are pointed out in aU 
countries. They form no sufficient 
ground for presuming, with Bitter (Vor- 
haile, pp. 3'62''64S) that Buddhism was 




the religion of the Cimmerians. Id deed, 
as Buddha f Sakya) was not bom till b.c. 
623, and the last remnant of the Cimme- 
rians was driven' out by the Scyths before 



B.C. 637 (supra, vol. i. p. 301), it is 
simply impossible that the Cimmerians 
of these parts should have been Buddh- 
ists. 
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hood of the Tyraa Having described this, I return to the subject 
on which I originally proposed to discourse. 

83. The preparations of Darius against the Scythians had 
begun, messengers had been despatched on all sides with the 
king's commands, some being required to furnish troops, others 
to supply ships, others again to bridge the Thracian Bosphorus, 
when Axtabanus, son of Hystaspes and brother of Darius, en- 
treated the king to desist from his expedition, urging on him the 
great difficulty of attacking Scythia.* Good, however, as the 
advice of Artabanus was, it failed to persuade Darius. He 
therefore ceased his reasonings ; and Darius, when his prepara- 
tions were complete, led his army forth from Susa. 

84. It was then that a certain Persian, by name CEobazns, 
the father of three sons, all of whom were to accompany the 
army, came and prayed the king that he would allow one of 
his sons to remain with him. Darius made answer, as if he 
regarded him in the light of a friend who had urged a moderate 
request, " that he would allow them all to remain." CEobazus 
was overjoyed, expecting that all his children would be excused 
from serving; the king however bade his attendants take the 
three sons of CEobazus and forthwith put them to death. Thus 
they were all left behind, but not till they had been deprived of 
life.^ 

85. When Darius, on his march from Susa, reached the terri- 
tory of Chalcedon ® on the shores of the Bosphorus, where the 
bridge had been made, he took ship and sailed thence to the 
Cyanean islands,* which, according to the Greeks, once floated. 
He took his seat also in the temple * and surveyed the Pontus, 
which is indeed well worthy of consideration. There is not in 
the world any other sea so wonderful: it extends in length 

' The cautious temper of Artabanus Pindar, the earliest writer who notices 

again appears, vii. 10. them, says, 8(8v/tot Utray. (Pyth. iy. 

' Compare the similar story told of 371.) Compare the Kvcofias l^co^c 

Xerxes, infra, vii. 39. 8^o of Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 318). 

* Chaleedon was situated on the Asi- They were, Strabo tells us, 20 stadia 
atic side, at the point where the Boe- apart from one another. Modems re- 
phorus (Canal of Constantinople) opens mark two rocks off the two coasts in 
mto the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora this position (Clarke, p. 674\ 
(Scyl. Peripl. p. 83; Strab. xii. p. 843). The legend of the Symplegades will 
The modem village of Kadi Keuiy a few be found in Pindar (1. s. c), Apollo- 
miles south of Scutari, marks the place nius Rhodius (1. s. c), and Apollodorus 
(vide infra, ch. 144, note). (Bibliothec. I. ix. 22.). We need not 

' Otherwise called the Symplegades. seek to discover a matter-of-fact expla- 

According to Strabo (vii. p. 492) they nation of it. 

were two in number, and lav, one on ^ The temple at the mouth of the 

the European, the other on the Asiatic strait mentioned below, oh. 87. See 

side off the mouth of the strait. And so note. 
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eleven thousand one hundred furlongs, and its breadth, at the 

mdest part, is three thousand three hundred.^ The mouth is 

but four furlongs wide;^ and this strait, called the Bosphorus, 

and across which the bridge of Darius had been thrown, is a 

hundred and twenty furlongs in length,* reaching from the 

Euxine to the Propontis. The Propontis is five hundred fur- 

\ across,* and fourteen hundred long.' Its waters flow into 



' These measurements are extremely 
incorrect. The distance from the mouth 
of the Bosphorus to the Phasis, which 
Herodotus regards as the extreme length 
of the Pont us, instead of being 11,100 
BUdes (1280 miles), is, by the most 
direct cotfrse, about 5500 stades, or little 
more than 630 miles. Even following 
the linuosities of the coast, it does not 
exceed 7000 stades, or 800 miles. Again, 
the distance across from the Thormodon 
(Themuh) to the Sindic peninsula (and 
here the coast-line cannot be meant), 
instead of being 3300 stades (380 miles), 
ii about 2340 stades, or 270 miles. 

It has been supposed by Larcher and 
others, that Herodotus here uses a dif- 
^Brent stade firom that which he com- 
monly employs, but this is a mere gra- 
tuitous assumption to escape a difficulty. 
Dahlmann (life of Herod, p. 71, E. T.) 
^ well exposed the absurdity of such 
• theory. 

Herodotus is manifestly in error. The 
^iKstion is, how was he misled? In the 
nrst place by over-estimating the rate of 
■pted of sailing vessels. He had pro- 
^1t been hiniself from the Bosphorus 
^ the Phasis in a sailing vessel, and 
kiew that he had made an average voy- 
age, and that the time was, as he gives 
it, 9 davs and 8 nights. In this voyage 
of his he had followed the coast-line, 
landing occasionally, as it appears (ii. 
104). He was told that the vessel made 
1300 stades a-day, when its real rate was 
little more than 800 stades. Fui-ther, 
at lliemiscyra on the Thermodon, be 
probably heard that vessels sailed thence 
to'Sindica in 2^ days, and applying in 
this case the same rate of sailing, he sup- 
posed the distance to be 3300 stades. 
But either an occasional high speed was 
given to him as an average rate, or the 
vessels which adventured into the open 
sea were better sailers than the ordinary 
coasters; so that here he did not m^e 
an estimate so greatly exceeding the 
• truth. The ships which crossed from 
Themiscyra to Sindica in 2^ days must 
have attained a speed but little short of 



the 1000 stadia /)er d^m, which seems to 
have been the estimate made by Pto- 
lemy, and again by Strabo, of the powers 
of sailing-vessels in their time. (See the 
note of Larcher, quoting Casaubon, vol. 
iii. p. 433; note 164.) 

' Moderns generally estimate the 
width of the canal of Constantinople 
at three-quarters of a mile, which would 
be rather more than six stadia. As 
Strabo, Pliny, Eustathius, and other 
writers agree with Herodotus, it is con- 
jectured that the opening has gradually 
widened (Eruse, Ueber Herodots Aus- 
messung des Pontus, Breslau, 1818, p. 
41). The strong current would even- 
tually tend to produce this effect. It 
must be noted, however, that Col. 
Chesney calls the width only 600 yards, 
or less than 3 stades (Euphrat. Exped. 
vol. i. p. 326). 

* This is under the true length, which 
is about 16 miles, or 140 stades. It 
was however the usual estimate in 
ancient times (Polyb. iv. 39; Arrian's 
Peripl. ad fin.), and must have been 
taken from the rate of vessels sailing 
with the current. 

^ Herodotus appears to have measured 
the width of the Propontis by a line 
running nearly north and south, from 
the European shore near Perinthus to 
the Asiatic about Placia. The distance 
is there nearly 50 miles, or about 440 
stades. Strabo, on the other hand, 
measured by a line running nearly east 
and west from Bisanthe to the inner- 
most recess of the Gulf of Cius, and so 
made the breadth about equal the 
length (ii. p. 187). 

• By the length of the Propontis we 
must understand here (as in Strabo, ii. 
p. 188) the distance from the lower 
mouth of the Bosphorus to the upper 
end of the Hellespont. This, if we re- 
gard the strait as commencing at Qalli- 
poli, is, in a direct line, rather more than 
115 miles, or about 1000 stades. Along 
the western coast the distance would 
amount to 135 miles, or 1170 stades. 
Strabo estimates it at 1500 stades (1. s. c). 
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the Hellespont, the length of which is four hundred fdrlongs, 
and the width no more than seven/ The Hellespont opens 
into the wide sea called the Egean. 

86. The mode in which these distances have been measured 
is the following. In a long day a vessel generally accomplishes 
about seventy thousand fathoms, in the night sixty thousand. 
Now from the mouth of the Pontus to the river Phasis, which is 
the extreme length of this sea,^ is a voyage of nine days and 
eight nights, which makes the distance one million one hundred 
and ten thousand fathoms, or eleven thousand one hundred fu]> 
longs. Again, from Sindica,* to Themiscyra^ on the river 
Thermodon, where the Pontus is wider than at any other place,* 
is a sail of three days and two nights ; which makes three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand fathoms, or three thousand three 
hundred furlongs. Such is the plan on which I have measured 
the Pontus, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, and such is the 
account which I have to give of them. The Pontus has also a 
lake belonging to it, not very much inferior to itself in size.' 



^ The length of the Dardanelles, from 
Qallipoli to the open sea, is, as nearly as 
possible, 40 miles (about 343 stades). 
Its breadth at the narrowest part is pro- 
bably about one mile (8) stades). Mo- 
dems differ considerably in their esti- 
mates (see Qrote's Hist, of Greece, vol. 
▼. p. 26, note). Strabo (ii. p. 164) and 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. iv. 12) agree with 
Herodotus. 

Tlie table on the opposite page gives 
at a glance the several measurements of 
Herodotus, Strabo, and Pliny, together 
with the (probable) actual distances. 
It will be seen that our author's errors 
do not very greatly exceed those of the 
best geographers of five centuries later. 

Again, it will be seen, that (excepting 
as regards the width of the straits, 
which is very uncertain, and which may 
not improbably be somewhat greater 
now than in his day) the measurements 
of Herodotus, all but one, exceed the 
reality. This arises from his over esti- 
mate of the rate of sailing vessels. Se- 
condly, it will be observed that his 
errors are far greater in the Euxine than 
elsewhere. TUa is consequent upon the 
less acquaintance which tlie Greeks had 
with that sea. Thirdly, it is worthy of 
remark, that except in respect of the 
length of the Euxiue, his errors are not 
very considerable, varying from one- 
eighth to two- fifths upon the actual dis- 
tance. The less width of the straits is 



not to be regarded as altogether an error, 
but as arising in port from the wear of 
the coasts at the narrowest point. 

* The real greatest axis, or extreme 
length, of the Euxine is frooksihe Golf 
of Burghaz (long. 27^ 20', lat. 42° 30') 
to the Phasis. This is about 700 milee^ 
or above 6000 stadia. 

' The Sindica of Herodotus is the 
region at the mouth of the Pains Hm- 
Otis, on the eastern side of the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, the modem ''Island of 
Taman " (vide supra, ch. 28). All the 
ancient geographers agree in placing a 
people of the name of Sindi in this le- 



gion (Scylax, Peripl. p. 75; Strabo, ; 
p. 723; Anon. Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 
134; Arrian, Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 131); 



and to their evidence may be added 
that of the inscriptions of the Leuconidi 
(vide supra, ch. 78, note '). 

^ Themiscyra is mentioned by Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 80) as a Greek city at the 
mouth of the Thermodon. According 
to iEschylus (Prom. V. 744) it was 
founded by the Amazons. Herodotus 
had been in these parts (ii. 104). 

> This is a mistake. The Black Sea 
is widest between the mouths of the 
Telegtd^ and that of the Sakkariah or 
Sangarius (long. 31^). It is there about 
400 miles across (3460 stades.) 

' It is commonly supposed that Hero- 
dotus fell hei*e into a very gross mistake, 
since the Sea of Azof is not now much 

more 
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BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION OF DARIUS. 



Book IV. 



The waters of this lake run into the Pontus : it is called the 
Maeotis, and also the Mother of i;he Pontus.* 

87. Darius, after he had finished his survey, sailed back to 
the bridge, which had been constructed for him by Mandrodee 
a Samian. He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected 
upon its shores two piUars of white marble, whereupon he in- 
scribed the names of all the nations which formed his army — on 
the one pillar in Greek, on the other in Assyrian characters.* 
Now his army w^as drawn from all the nations under his sway ; 
and the whole amount, without reckoning the naval forces, was 
seven hundred thousand men, including cavalry. The fleet con- 
sisted of six hundred ships. Some time afterwards the Byzan- 
tines removed these pillars to their own city, and used them for 
an altar which they erected to Orthosian Diana.* One block 

more than one-twelfth of the size of 
the Euxine ; but it is possible that 
the Palus Moeotis may have been very 
greatly lai^ger in the time of Hero- 
dotus than it is at present. Pallas and 
other writers have speculated on the 
former existence of a connexion between 
the Caspian and the Euxine. (Pallas's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 78, E. T.; Rennell's 
Western Asia, vol. ii. p. 394.) These 
speculations are grounded chiefly on the 
appearance of the country eastward of 
the Sea of Azof, which is low and flat, 
only very slightly elevated above the 
level of that sea, and strongly impreg- 
nated with salt. Now without advancing 
any such violent hypothesis as that of 
these Mrriters, we may well believe that 
the sea did once cover the great plains 
to the east as far as the 42nd or 43rd 
degree of longitude, and that the de- 
posits brought down by the rivers — 
together with an actual elevation of a 
considerable tract of coimtry — have 
formed new land out of what was for- 
merly the bed of the sea. The filling 
up of the Sea of Azof still continues, 
and it has long been in summer not 
more than 14 feet deep at its greatest 
depth. (Heber's MS. Journal, quoted 
in Clarke, p. 329.) The Palus Msaotis 
may thus at the time of Herodotus have 
had an area four or five times as great 
as it has at present, so as to have better 
admitted of comparison with the Euxine 
than it now does. (Compare the very 
sensible remarks of Polybius, iv. 40, and 
note that Scylax makes the Palus Mse- 
otis hiilf the size of the Euxine, p. 72.) 

* It maybe questioned whether the 
MsDotis derived its name &om this idea, 
or whether it was not rather so caUed 



from the Msetas (Moureu), who were cer- 
tainly a Tpeople in these parts, and are 
frequently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. They may be reasonably con- 
nected with the Sauro-Matffi. 

< It was natural that the Persiaiu, 
who set up trilingual inscriptions in the 
central provinces for the benefit of their 
Arian, Semitic, and Tatar populationa, 
should leave bilingual records in other 
places. Thus in Egypt they would have 
their inscriptions in the hieroglyphic as 
well as the Persian character, of whioh 
the vase in St. Mark's, at Venice, ie a 
specimen. In Greece they would uae, 
besides their own, the Greek language 
and character. Herodotus, however, ig 
no doubt inaccurate when he speaks 
here of Assyrian letters. The language 
and character used in the inscription 
would be the Persian, and not the 
Assyrian. But as modems, till recentlv, 
have been accustomed to speak of *' Atf 
cuneiform language^*' not distinguishing 
between one sort of cuneiform writing 
and another, so Herodotus appears to 
have been, ignorant that in the arrow- 
headed inscriptions which he saw, both 
the letters and the languages varied. 
There are, in point of fact, at least six 
different types of cuneiform writings 
viz., the old Scythic Babylonian, the 
Susianian, the Armenian, the Scythic of 
the trilingual tablets, the Assyrian, 
and the Acha}menian Persian. Of these 
the first four are to a certain extent con- 
nected; but the Assyrian and Achasme- 
nian Persian differ totally from them 
and from each other. 

* That is, Diana, who had establiabed 
or preserved their city. (Compare the 
Latin " JupiUr Statw-r) 



Chap. 86-89. BRIDGE OF MANDROCLES. 67 

nemained behind : it lay near the temple of Bacchus at Byzan- 
-i^um, and was covered with Assyrian writing. The spot where 
3)arius bridged the Bosphorus was, I think, but I speak only 
£t>m conjecture, half-way between the city of Byzantium and the 
-ftemple at the mouth of the strait.^ 

88. Darius was so pleased with the bridge thrown across the 

fitrait by the Samian Mandrocles, that he not only bestowed 

upon him all the customary presents, but gave him ten of every 

Idnd. Mandrocles, by way of offering firstfruits from these 

presents, caused a picture to be painted which showed the whole 

of the bridge, with King Darius sitting in a seat of honour, and 

Ills army engaged in the passage. This painting he dedicated 

in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching to it the inscription 

following : — 

•' The fish-fraught Bosphonis bridged, to Juno'a fkne 
Did Mandrocles this proud memorial bring ; 
When for himself a crown he 'd skill to gain, j 
For Samos praise, contenting the Great King." 

Such was the memorial of his work which was left by the 
architect of the bridge. 

89. Darins, after rewarding Mandrocles, passed into Europe, 
wMe he ordered the lonians to enter the Pontus, and sail to 
the mouth of the Ister. There he bade them throw a bridge 
across the stream and await his coming. The lonians, ^olians, 
and Hellespontians were the nations which furnished the chief 
sbength of his navy. So the fleet, threading the Cyanean Isles, 
proceeded straight to the Ister, and, mounting the river to the 
point where its channels separate,® a distance of two days' 



' Here, and above in ch. 85, the temple " the temple of the Ghalcedonians/* 

of Jnpiier Urius (OCptos) is supposed to ^ The Danube divides at present near 

be meant. (Bahr ad loc.) This temple Isatchaf hetvfeen Braiiow and Ismail ; hut 

eerUinlT was considered in later times we cannot be certain that the division 

to mark the mouth of the strait (see was always at this place. Although the 

Arrian,Peripl.Pont.Euz. p. 124;Strabo, recent surveys have shown that no 

nl p. 464; Anon. Peripl. p. 165-7), but branch can ever have been thrown out 

it is very uncertain whether Herodotus from the angle near Rassowa (see Oeogr. 

allades to it; for, first, it was on the Joum. vol. xxvi. p. 210), yet we do not 

Asiatic side (see the Peutingerian Table; know enough about the Dobrudscha to 

Polyb. iv. 39, &c.), and we should ex- say whether there is not some other line 

pect, after the mention of Byzantium, by which a stream may have passed con- 

a second place on the European coast; siderably to the south of all the present 

and further, we have no evidence that mouths. It seems clear that a navigable 

the temple of Jupiter Urius was built branch must once have reached the sea 

10 early. The Byzantines had a temple at or near Istria (see above, Book iL ch. 

directly opposite to the temple of Jupiter 33, note 3), which was certainly as far 

Urius, if, as generally supposed, it is south as Karaglak, 

that whereof Strabo speaks (1. s. c.) as 

F 2 



1 



68 THE TEARUS. BookIY. 

voyage from the sea, yoked the neck of the stream. Meantime 
Darius, who had crossed the Bosphorus by the bridge over it, 
marched through Thrace ; and happening upon the sourcee of 
the Teams,* pitched his camp and made a stay of three days. 

90. Now the Teams is said by those who dwell near it» to be 
the most healthful of all streams, and to cure, among other 
diseases, the scab either in man or beast Its sources, which are 
eight and thirty in number, all flowing from the same rock, are 
in part cold, in part hot. They lie at an equal distance from 
the town of Herfleum near Perinthus,^ and ApoUonia on the 
Euxine,* a two days' journey from each.* This river, the Teams, 
is a tributary of the Contadesdus, which runs into the Agrianes, 
and that into the Hebms.^ The Hebrus empties itself into the 
sea near the city of -3]nus.* 

91. Here then, on the banks of the Teams, Darius stopped 
and pitched his camp. The river charmed him so, that he 
caused a'pillar to be erected in this place also, with an inscription 
to the following effect : " The fountains of the Teams afford the 
best and most beautiful water of all rivers : they were visited, 
on his march into Scythia, by the best and most beautiful of 
men, Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of the Persians, and of the 



* The Teams has geDerally been sup- the coast of niyiia, of which Herodotus 

posed to be the modem Tekedere, which speaks (infra, ix. 92). ApoUonia nam 

runs into the Karishtiran, near Eski Baba. tke Euxine is mentioned hj Sc^az 

It appears, however, to be rather the among the Greek cities of Thraoe. 

Simerxleref which rises from the western (Peripl. p. 69.) According to the anony- 

side of the woody range caUed Stranja mous author of the Periplus Ponti 

Ihgh, or the Little Balkan, near the Euxini, who foUows here Seymnoa 

Tillages of Tene and Bunarhissar. Here Ghius, it was foimded by the Mii*>»iftii 



' the 38 sources of the Teams men- 50 years before the accession of Cyrua 
tioned by Herodotus may easily be made (about b.c. 609). The same writer in- 
cut. All are cold during the summer, but forms us that ApoUonia in his time had 
many of them become so warm during become Sozopolis, which determines its 
the winter that snow or ice thrown into site to be that of the modem Sixeboli, on 
them immediately melts." (Qeog. Joum. the south side of the Oulf of Burghaz, 
vol. xxiv. p. 45.) The springs are not * The village of Yene is nearly equi- 
now supposed to have any healing distant from Erekli (Perinthus) and Siizg^ 
efficacy. bolt ( ApoUonia), but a little further from 

* Perinthus (afterwards Heraclea) lay the latter. The distance, however, even 
upon the Propontis, in lat. 41°, long, as the crow flies, is above 50 miles to 
28°, nearly. Its site is marked by the the nearer {Erekli), and would be 70 
modem Erekli (vide infra, v. 1). He- by any practicable route: thus the esti* 
rseum or Herseon-tichos {'HpaXoy rf7xos) mate of two days is too little. 

as it is called by Demosthenes (Olynth. * The Agrianes is imdoubtedly the 

iii. § 5) and others (Steph. Byz. ad voc. modem Erkene, which mns into the 

Suidas, &c.) was an unimportant place Maritza (Hebrus) to the north of the 

near Perinthus. Its exact site is un- range of Rhodope {Despolo Dagh), The 

known. According to the Etym. Mag. Contadesdus is the river of Karishtiran, 

it was a Samian colony. * Concerning the site of .^inus» 'vide 

* There were several cities of this infra, vii. 58. 
name. The most famous was that on 



Chap. 89-93. THE GET-ffi ENSLAVED BY DARIUS. 
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"whole continent.*' • Such was the inscription which he set up 
^ this place.'' 

92. Marching thence, he came to a second river, called the 
JLrtiscus,® which flows through the country of the Odrysians.' 
IHere he fixed upon a certain spot, where every one of his 
jBoldiers should throw a stone as he passed by. When his orders 
were obeyed, Dctrins continued his march, leaving behind him 
great lulls formed of the stones cast by his troops. 

93. Before arriving at the Ister,^ the first people whom he 
subdued were the Getae,^ who believe in their immortality. The 
Thracians of Salmydessus,^ and those who dwelt above the cities 
of Apollonia and Mesembria* — the ScyrmiadaB and Nipsseans, 



• Vide supra, i. 4. " riiv 'Atrlay ol- 
Kctcvrroi ol U4p(rcu,*' 

^ There ia some reason to believe 
that a portion of this inscription was 
in existence a few years ago. When 
Ckoeral Jochmus visited Bunarhissar 
m 1847, he was informed by an old 
Tuk that an inscription in *' old Syrian " 
{tiki Sktricmi), written with " letters like 
mSt," had been lying uncared for not 
ni&y years previously near his house. 
Seirih was of ^urse made, but unfor- 
tonately it proved vain; and the in- 
Kription is believed to have been either 
burnt for lime, or possibly built into 
^ wall of a farm-house. (Geograph. 
Joom. vol. xxiv. p. 44.) 

' This river has been supposed to be 

tiiA Arda (Gkttterer, p. 42), which joins 

tti0 Uaritza from the w^, not much 

l^ow Adrianople ; but it is not at aU 

Ptobable that Darius went so far to the 

Mft as to touch this stream. The Artis- 

^ is most likely the Tekederehy which 

ii crossed several times on the present 

%h road to the Balkan. Here General 

Joehmus observed on an eminence near 

the road six large t^p^ or tumuli. He 

iJao remarked in the winding bed of the 

xirer and the acHoining low grounds, 

"immeasurable large loose stones," 

liiich may have caused Darius to give 

the order to his soldiers that Herodotus 

here mentions. (See (}eogr. Joum. vol. 

xziv^. 47.) 

• Tlie country of the Odryss was the 
great plain included within the chains 
of Bhodope, Hsmus, and the Little 
Balkan (Thucyd. ii. 96), in the centre 
of which now stands the city of Adrian- 
ople. 

» It is not quite clear by which route 
Darius crossed the BaUum; but the 
probability ia that, passing the Little 



Balkan between Dolet and Faki, he de- 
scended to the shore about Bwrghaz, 
and thence proceeded by the defiles 
nearest to the sea-coast, which lie be- 
tween Misevria and ToDari'Dervish. He 
would thus have followed the route 
pursued by Generals Roth and Rudiger 
in 1828, and by Marshal Diebitsch in 
1829. 

' The identity of the Geteo with the 
Goths of later times is more than a 
plausible conjecture. It may be re- 
garded as historically certain (see note 
on Book V. ch. 8). Moreover the com- 
pounds, Massa-get®, Thyssa-getee, Tyri- 
get89, have a striking analogy to the 
later names of Yisi-goths and Ostro- 
goths. 

* Salmydessus, or Halmydessus, was 
a strip of shore (aiyia\6s, Scymn. Ch. 1. 
723) in the neighbourhood of a river of 
the same name, which emptied itself 
into the Euzine 70 miles from the open- 
ing of the Bosphorus. (Arrian, Peripl. 
ad fin. ; Anon. Peripl. p. 164.) It is 
mentioned by Xenophon (Anab. vii. 5, 
§ 12), who visited it, and was witness 
to the barbarous conduct of the Thra- 
cian inhabitants towards the persons 
wrecked upon the coast. A fragment 
of the old appellation appears to sur- 
vive in the modem Turkish town of 
Midjeh (long. 28° 10', lat. 41° 35'). The 
name Salmydessus seems compounded 
of the root Salm (found also in Zalm- 
oxis and ^e/^m-bria), and of the word 
Odessus, the name of another town upon 
this coast. 

* Mesembria is mentioned by Scylaz 
among the Greek cities upon the Thra- 
cian coast. (Peripl. p. 69.) According 
to Scymnus Chius (11. 740, 741) it was 
founded by the Chalcedonians and Me- 
gareans about the time of Darius's expe- 



70 STORY OF ZALMOXIS. Book IV. 

as they are called^-gave themselves up to Darius without a 
struggle ; but the Get® obstinately defending themselves, were 
forthwith enslaved, notwithstanding that they are the noblest as 
well as the most just of all the Thracian tribes. 

94. The belief of the Getse in respect of immortality is the 
following. They think that they do not really die, but that 
when they depart this life they go to Zalmoxis,* who is called 
also Gebeleizis * by some among them. To this god every five 
years they send a messenger, who is chosen by lot out of the 
whole nation, and charged to bear him their several requests. 
Their mode of sending him is this. A number of them stand in 
order, each holding in his hand three darts ; others take the 
man who is to be sent to Zalmoips, and swinging him by his 
hands and feet, toss him into the air so that he falls upon the 
points of the weapons. If he is pierced and dies, they think 
that the god is propitious to them ; but if not, they lay the 
fault on the messenger, who (they say) is a wicked man : and 
so they choose another to send away. The messages are given 
while the man is still alive. This same people, when it lightens 
and thunders, aim their arrows at the sky, uttering threats 
against the god ; ^ and they do not believe that there is any god 
but their own. 

95. I am told by the Greeks who dwell on the shores of the 
Hellespont and the Pontus, that this Zalmoxis was in reality a 
man, that he lived at Samos, and while there was the slave * of 

dition against the Scyths. Strabo (vii. signified ** a skin ;" but this does not 

p. 462) calls it a colony of the Mega- seem a very probable origin. May we 

reans only. Arrian (Peripl. p. 136) and connect the name with that of Selm, the 

the anonymous author of the Periplus son of Feridun, who in Arian romance 

Ponti Euzini sufficiently mark its site, inherited from his father the western 

It lay at the base of Mount Hsmus, a third of the world ? Plato mentions 

little to the south. The name remains Zalmoxis in conjimction with Abaris in 

in the modem Miscvria (long. 27^ 45', the Charmides (p. 158, B) as a master 

lat. 420 35'). of incantation. Vide supra, ch. 36. 

" The Thracians of Salmydessus, and ^ A Lithuanian etymology {Gyva leytis^ 

those who dwelt above the cities of "giver of rest") has been suggested for 

ApoUonia and "Mesembria," would repre- this word (Bayer's Origin. Sinic. p. 283). 

sent the inhabitants of the entire tract Zalmoxis or Zamolxis might, it ia said, 

between the Little Balkan and the in the same language signify " Lord of 

Black Sea. the earth.'' 

' That Zalmoxis or 2iamobds was the 7 Compare the customs of the Calyn- 

chifif object of worship among the Getse dians (i. 172), and the Psylli (iv. 173). 

IB witnessed also by Mnaseas of Batrsd ^ Thracian slaves were very numerous 

(Fr. 23), by Strabo (vii. p. 430), Jam- in Greece. The Thracians often sold 

blichus (Vit. Pythag. § 173), and Dio- their children into slavery (infra, v. 6). 

genes Laertius (viii. 1). Mnaseas re- In the times of the later comedy, Qeta 

garded him as identical with the Chro- and Davus {A^os, A^fos) were the moet 

nus of the Greeks. Porphyry (Vit. common names for slaves. (See the 

Pythag. § 14) derives the name from a comedies of Terence, passim,) 
Thracian word zalnua, which, he says. 



"Chap. 93-97. PASSAGE OP THE ISTER. 71 

Pythagoras son of Mnesarchus. After obtaining his freedom he 
grew rich, and leaving Samos, returned to his own country. 
The Thraeians at that time lived in a wretched way, and were a 
poor ignorant race ; Zalmoxis, therefore, who by his commerce 
with the Greeks, and especially with one who was by no means 
tiieir most contemptible philosopher, Pythagoras to wit, was 
acquainted with the Ionic mode of life and with manners more 
refined than those current among his countrymen, had a chamber 
built, in which from time to time he received and feasted all the 
principal Thraeians, using the occ£ision to teach them that 
neither he, nor they, his boon companions, nor any of their 
posterity would ever perish, but that they would all go to a 
place where they would live for aye in the enjoyment of every 
conceivable good. While he was acting in this way, and holding 
this kind of discourse, he ^as constructing an apartment under- 
ground, into which, when it was completed, he withdrew, vanish- 
ing suddenly from the eyes of the Thraeians, who greatly 
regretted his loss, and mourned over him as one dead.* He 
meanwhile abode in his secret chamber three full years, after 
which he came forth from his concealment, and showed himself 
once more to his countrymen, who were thus brought to believe 
in the truth of what he had taught them. Such is the account 
of the Greeks. 

96. I for my part neither put entire faith in this story of 
Zalmoxis ^^ and his under-ground chamber, nor do I altogether 
discredit it : but I believe Zalmoxis to have lived long before 
the time of Pythagoras. Whether there was ever reaUy a man 
of the name, or whether Zalmoxis is nothing but a native god of 
the Getae, I now bid him farewell. As for the Getae themselves, 
the people who observe the practices described above, they were 
now reduced by the Persians, and accompanied the army of 
Darius.^ 

97. When Darius, with his land forces, reached the Ister, he 
made his troops cross the stream, and after all were gone over 
gave orders to the lonians to break tlie bridge, and follow him 

• This story was told also by Hel- Samos ; and the belief of the GetaB, who 

lanicufl (Fr. 173), who seems to have worshipped him, in the inmiortality of 

limply copied Herodotus. (Comp. the soul, must have come, they thought, 

Porphyr. ap. Euseb. P. E. x. p. 466, B.) from Pythagoras. 

^ Dahlmann (Life of Herod, p. 115, ^ The whole tract between the Balkan 

E. T.) conjectures that this whole story (Hsemus) and the Danube, the modem 

ipning out of the name, which was as Bulgaria, seems to have been at this 

often written Zamolxis as Zalmoxis. time in the possession of the Gteteo, who 

The Greeks of the Pontus imagined that reached up the river almost to the con- 

ZamoAj^ must have been a native of fines of Servia. (Thucyd. ii. 96.) 
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with the whole naval force in his land march. They were 
about to obey his command, when the general of the Myti- 
lenseans, Goes son of Erxander, having first asked whether it was 
agreeable to the king to listen to one who wished to speak his 
mind,' addressed him in the words following : — " Thon art aboot. 
Sire, to attack a country no part of which is cultivated, and 
wherein there is not a single inhabited city. Keep this bridge, 
then, as it is, and leave those who bmlt it to watch over it. So 
if we come up with the Scythians and succeed against them as 
we could wish, we may return by this roujbe ; or if we feil of 
finding them, our retreat will still be secure. For I have no 
fear lest the Scythians defeat us in battle, but my dread is lest 
we be unable to discover them, and sufier loss while we wander 
about their territory. And now, mayhap, it will be said, I 
advise thee thus in the hope of being myself allowed to remain 
behind ; ^ but in truth I have no other design than to recom- 
mend the course which seems to me the best ; nor will I consent 
to be among those left behind, but my resolve is, in any case, 
to follow thee." The advice of Goes pleased Darius highly,' 
who thus replied to him : — " Dear Lesbian, when I am safe home 
again in my palace, be sure thou come to me, and with good 
deeds will I recompense thy good words of to-day." 

98. Having so said, the king took a leathern thong, and tying 
sixty knots ih it, called together the Ionian tyrants, and spoke 
thus to them : — " Men of Ionia, my former commands to you 
concerning the bridge are now withdrawn. See, here is a thong : 
take it, and observe my bidding with respect to it. From the 
time that I leave you to march forward into Scythia, untie every 
day one of the knots. If I do not return before the last day to 
which the knots will hold out, then leave your station, and sail 
to your several homes. Meanwhile, understand that my resolve 
is changed, and that you are to guard the bridge with all care, 
and watoh over its safety and preservation. By so doing ye will 
oblige me greatly." When Darius had thus spoken, he set out 
on his march with all speed. 

99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, lies Thrace. 
The land here makes a sweep, and then Scythia begins, the 
Ister falling into the sea at this point with its mouth facing the 
east. Starting from the Istor I shall now describe the measure- 

' Compare the inquiry of Croesus (i. * After the punishment of (Eobasaa 

88). The fear of giving offence to the (supra, ch. 84), it was important to guard 

Great King is strongly marked bj this agamst Hub suspicion, 
practice. 



C«AP. 97-99. 



THE TAURIC TERRITORY. 
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"xtieiits of the sea-shore of Scy thia. Immediately that the Ister 
is crossed, Old Scythia * begins, and continues as far as the city 
called Carcinitis, fronting towards the south wind and the mid- 
day. Here upon the same sea, there lies a mountainous tract * 
projecting into the Pontus, which is inhabited by the Tauri, as 
kt as what is called the Eugged Chersonese,* which runs out 
into the sea upon the east. For the boundaries of Scythia 
extend on two sides to two different seas, one upon the south, 
and the other towards the east, as is also the case with Attica. 
And the Tauri occupy a position in Scythia like that which a 
people would hold in Attica, who, being foreigners and not Athe- 
nians, should inhabit the highland^ of Sunium, from Thoricus 
to the township of Anaphlystus,® if this tract projected into the 
Bea somewhat farther than it does. Such, to compare great 
things with small, is the Tauric territory. For the sake of those 
who may not have made the voyage round these parts of Attica, I 
wfll illuistrate in another way. It is as if in lapygia a line were 
drawn from Port Brundusium to Tarentum, and a people different 
from the lapygians inhabited the promontory.* These two in- 



* HerodotuB conBiders that the Cim- 
merians maintaiDed themseWes in parts 
of Eastern Scythia, as, e, g. in the Rug- 
ged Chenonese, long after they were 
forced to relinquish the rest of their 
territory. Old Scythia is the part from 
which tney were driven at the first. 

'The moui^dns lie only along the 
Mmthem coast of the Crimea. All the 
net of the peninsula belongs to the 
steppes. *' We beheld towards the 
Booth,- says Dr. Clarke, "a ridge of 
moontains upon the coast; but imless 
t traveUer follows the sinuosity of the 
loathem shore of the Crimea, all the 
>eit of the peninsula is as flat as Balis- 
baiy Plain.*' (Travels, p. 461. Seethe 
Tiew overleaf.) 

• By the "rough" or "rugged" 
Chersonese, Herodotus plainly intends 
the eastern part of the Crimea, called 
the Peninsula of Kertch, which in his 
day, and for many centuries later, 
formed the kingdom of the Bosphorus. 
This tract is hilly and uneven, present- 
ing a strong contrast with the steppe, 
but it scarcely deserves an epithet ap- 
plied also to Western Cilicia — a truly 
nigged country. Probably the general 
character of the south coast of the 
Crimea was considered to extend along 
its whole length. 

' This seems to be the meaning of the 



rare word, yowhi, here. See the autho- 
rities quoted by Schweighseuser (not. 
ad loc). In this sense it is an apt de- 
scription of the place. Comp. Soph. 
Aj. %v hXatv itrfori 'K6mov irp6^\rifi* 
oKUKvaroyf &Kpay {nrh ir \ c( k a 2ov- 
viov. And Dr. Chandler's description: 
** We now approach Cape Sunium, 
which is steep, abrupt, and rocky. On 
it is the ruin of the temple of Minerva 
Sunias, overlooking from its lofty situa* 
tion the subject deep." (Travels, vol. 
ii. p. 7.) 

• The sites of Thoricus and Anaphly- 
stus are marked by the villages of Tho- 
rico and Anaphiso, the former on the east, 
the latter on the west side of the penin- 
sula. They were both fortified posts in 
later times, for the protection of the 
neighbouring silver-mines. (Xen. de 
Redit. iv. § 43.) 

• Thia passage, as Mitford and Dahl- 
mann have observed, was evidently 
written in Magna Grsscia. (Mitford's 
Qreece, vol. ii. p. 356; Dahhnann's Life 
of Herod, p. 35.) Herodotus at Thurii 
would have lapygia (the Terra di Otranto) 
before his eyes, as it were. Writing 
from Ionia, or even from Greece Proper, 
he would never have thought of such an 
illustration. Brundusium and Tarentum 
remain in the Brindisi and Taranto of 
the present day. From 
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Bt4amces may suggest a number of others where the shape of the 
^and closely resembles that of Taurica. 

100. Beyond this tract, we find the Scythians again in pos- 
Bession of the country above the Tauri and the parts bordering 
on the eastern sea, as also of the whole district lying west of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus Majotis, as far as the river 
Tanais, which empties itself into that lake at its upper end. As 
for the inland boundaries of Scythia, if we start from the Ister, 
we find it enclosed by the following tribes, first the Agathyrsi, 
next the Neuri, then the Androphagi, and last of all, the 
MelaDchlseni. 

101. Scythia then, which is square in shape, and has two of 
its sides reaching down to the sea, extends inland to the same 
distance that it stretches along the coasts and is equal every 
way. For it is a ten days' journey from the Ister to the Bory- 
Bthenes, and ten more from the Borysthenes to the Palus Mseotis, 
while the distance from the coast inland to the country of the 
Helanchlaeni, who dwell above Scythia, is a journey of twenty 
days. I reckon the day's journey at two hundred furlongs. 
Thus the two sides which run straight inland are four thousand 
hrlongs each, and the transverse sides at right angles to these 
are also of the same length, which gives the full size of Scythia.*® 

102. The Scythians, reflecting on their situation, perceived 
that they were not strong enough by themselves to contend 
with the army of Darius in open fight. They, therefore, sent 
envoys to the neighbouring nations, whose kings had already 
Jnet, and were in consultation upon the advance of so vast a 
kost Now they who had come together were the kings of the 
Tanriy the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Androphagi, the Melan- 
chbeni, the Geloni, the Budini, and the Sauromatse. 

103. The Tauri have the following customs. They offer in 
sacrifice to the Virgin all shipwrecked persons, and all Greeks 
compelled to put into their ports by stress of weather. The 
mode of sacrifice is this. After the preparatory ceremonies, 
they strike the victim on the head with a club. Then, according 
to some accounts, they hurl the trunk from the precipice whereon 



From both comparisons it may be Putrid Sea di<l not exist in his time? 

grthered that Herodotus did not look Scylax calls tiie tract an kKporhptov (p. 

rn the Tauric Peninsula as joined to 70 ), and Strabo is the first who speaks 

continent by a narrow isthmus, but of it as a x^fP^*^^^^ ^^ peninsula (yii. 

U imited by a broad tract. (Niebuhr's p. 445). 

Scythia, p. 39, E. T.) What if changes " gee the Appendix, Essay iii., " On 

in the land have taken place, and the the Qeograpby of Scythia." 
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the temple stands,^ and nail the head to a cross. Others grant 
that the head is treated in this way, but deny that the body is 
thrown down the cliff — on the contrary, they say, it is buried. 
The goddess to whom these sacrifices are offered the Tauri them- 
selves declare to be Iphigenia ^ the daughter of Agamemnon. 
When they take prisoners in war they treat them in the following 
way. The man who has taken a captive cuts off his head, and 
carrying it to his home, fixes it upon a taU pole, which he 
elevates above his house, most commonly over the chimney. 
The reason that the heads are set up so high, is (it is said) in 
order that the whole house may be under their protection. 
These people live entirely by war and plundering.^ 

104. The Agathyrsi are a race of men very luxurious, and 
very fond of wearing gold on their persons.* They have vnves 
in common, that so they may be all brothers,* and, as members 
of one family, may neither envy nor hate one another. In 



* This temple occupied a promontory 
on the south coast of the Crimea, not 
far from Criumetopon (Cape Aia). The 
promontory itself was named by the 
Greeks Parthenium, from the temple 
(Strab. vii. p. 446 ; Plin. H. N. iv. 12 ; 
Mela, ii. i. &c.)- It is thought that the 
monastery of St. Qeorge occupies the 
site. 

* The virgin goddess of the Tauri 
was more generally identified by the 
Greeks with their own Artemis : hence 
Artemis got the epithet of TavpowdKos, 
(Cf. Diod. Sic. iv. 44; Etym.Mag. ad voc. 
Scholiast, ad Soph. Aj. 172.) The legend 
of Iphigenia is probably a mere Greek 

. fancy, having tlie Tauric custom of 
offering human sacrifices as its basis. 
In the time of Herodotus the Tauri 
were not averse to admitting the 
legend, and identifying their national 
goddess with the virgin worshipped by 
the Greeks. 

' The conjecture that the Tauri were 
a remnant of the Cimmerians (Grote, 
vol. iii. p. 327 ; Heereu's As. Nat. vol. 
ii. p. 260, E. T.) has little more than 
its internal probability to rest upon. 
We do not know their language, and 
there is scarcely anything in their man- 
ners and customs to distinguish them 
from the Scythians. As, however, it is 
declared by Herodotus that they were 
not Scythians, and we must therefore 
seek for them some other ethnic con- 
nexion, the Cimmerian theory may be 
accepted as probable. It is clear that the 
strong and mountainous region extend- 



ing along the south coast of the Crimea 
would offer just that rtfuge in which 
a weak nation, when driven firom the 
plains, is able to maintain itself against 
a strong one. It is noticeable also that 
the tradition made the last resting-jplaoe 
of the Cimmerians to be the Crimea 
(supra, ch. 12), where they left their 
name so firmly fixed that it has clung 
to the country till the present day. 
Names also closely resembling that of 
the Tauri are found in a clearly Cimbric, 
or at any rate Celtic, connexion, as those 
of the Teuristaa and Taurisci, who were 
called Gauls by Posidonius (Fr. 75); 
and that of the city Tauroeis or Tauro- 
entium (cf. Apollod. Fr. 105, with Strab. 
iv. p. 247). a Celtic town, according to 
Stephen (ad voc. Tavp6€is). It may be 
questioned also whether the Taurini, 
whose name remains in the modem 
Turin, were not really Gauls, though 
called Ligurians by Strabo (iv. p. 286). 
At least it is strange, if they were reaUy 
different from the Taurisci, who are 
acknowledged to be Gauls (Polyb. it 
15, § 8), and who afterwards dwelt in 
these parts. 

* The country of the Agathyrsi is 
distinctly marked (sup. 49) as the plain 
of the Marosch (Maris). This region, 
enclosed on the north and east by the 
Carpathian Alps, would be likely to be 
in early times aiiriferous. 

* This anticipation of the theory of 
Plato (Rep. V.) is curious. Was Plato 
indebted to Herodotus ? 
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t)iher respects their customs approach nearly to those of the 
Thracians.* 

105. The Neurian customs are like the Scythian. One gene- 
ration before the attack of Darius they were driven from their 
land by a huge multitude of serpents which invaded them. Of 
these some were produced in their own country, while others, 
and those by far the greater number, came in from the deserts 
on the north. Suffering grievously beneath this scourge, they 
quitted their homes, and took refuge with the Budini. It seems 
that these people are conjurers : for both the Scythians and the 
Greeks who dwell in Scythia say, that every Neurian once a 
year becomes a wolf for a few days, at the end of which time 
he is restored to his proper shape.® Not that I believe this, but 
they constantly aflSrm it to be true, and are even ready to back 
their assertion with an oatL* 

106. The manners of the Androphagi ^ are more savage than 



• Niebuhp (Researches, &c., p. 62), 
£. T. gathers from this that the Ag»- 
thyrsi were actually Thracians, and 
ventares to identify them with the Daci 
of later times. Ritter (Yorhalle, i. pp. 
286>7) considers them to have been 
Sttrmatiana. There scarcely appear to 
be sufficient grounds for either of these 
opimons. All that can be said is, that 
the Agathyrsi dwelt in the time of 
Herodotus in the country now called 
Transylvania, and were afterwards 
driven more to the north. They are 
mentioned by Ephorus (Fr. 78) ; Fliny 
(XT. 12); Mela (ii. 1); Dionys. Per. 
(310) ; Marc. Heracl. p. 56 ; and Pto- 
lemy (iii. 5). The last-mentioned geo- 
napher places them near the Baltic. 
The custom of the Agathyrsi which 
drew most attention in later times, was 
their practice of painting their bodies. 
(See Virg. Mn. iv. 146; Solin. Polyhist. 
20 : Mela, 1. s. c &o.) 

' A clayas of people in Abyssinia are 
believed to change themselves into 
hysnas when they like. On my ap- 
pearing to discredit it, I was told by one 
who lived for years there that no weU 
informed person doubted it, and that he 
was once walking with one of them 
when he happened to look away for a 
moment, and on turning again towards 
his companion he saw him trotting off 
in the shape of a hysena. He met him 
afterwards in his old form. These wor- 
thies are blacksmiths. The story recalls 
the loup-garou of France.— [O. W.] 



^ As Herodotus recedes from the sea 
his accounts become more mythic, and 
less trustworthy. Still the Neuri must 
be regarded as a real nation. They 
seem, in the time of Herodotus, to have 
inhabited the modem Lithuania and 
Yolhynia, extending eastward perhaps 
as far as the government of Smolensk. 
Their name may perhaps be traced in 
the town Nur, and the river Nuretz^ 
which lie in this district. They are 
mentioned by Ephorus (Frag. 78) ; Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. iv. 12); Mela (ii. 1); and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xzii. 8). Perhaps 
also by Ptolemy, imder the name of Noi5- 
apoi (iii. 5). Schafarik (Slav. Alt. pp. 
194-199J ventures to pronoimce them 
Slaves, out on very slight grounds. 

• Welcker, in his " Kleine Schriften " 
(vol. iii. pp. 157, et seq.) has collected 
the various traditions of distant nations 
with respect to this belief, which the 
Germans have embodied in their wehr- 
vol/, and the French in their loujHjarou, 
It is a form of the belief in witchcraft, 
and probably quite unconnected with 
the disease of lycanthropy. 

1 Or *' Men-eaters." Here the na- 
tional name is evidently lost; but a 
peculiar people is meant. Heeren (As. 
Nat. ii. p. 265, E. T.) thinks the Bas- 
tamsc; but, as it seems to me, on in- 
sufficient groimds. The country of the 
*' men-eaters '* is Central Russia, from 
the Dniepr to the Desnd probably. 
Compare with their name the Red 
Indian * * Dog-eaters ** and " Fish -eaters." 
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those of any other race. They neither observe justice, nor are 
governed by any laws. They are nomads, and their dress is 
Scythian; but the language which they speak is peculiar to 
themselves. Unhke any other nation in these parts, they are 
cannibals. 

107. The MelanchlsBni * wear, all of them, black cloaks, and 
from this derive the name which they bear. Their customs are 
Scythic. 

108. The Budini are a large and powerful nation : they have 
all deep blue eyes, and bright red hair,^ There is a city in their 
territory, called Gel6nus, which is surrounded with a lofty wall, 
thirty fiu-longs each way, built entirely of wood.* AU the houses 
in the place and all the temples are of the same material Here 
are temples built in honour, of the Grecian gods, and adorned 
after the Greek fashion with images, altars, and shrines, all in 
wood. There is even a festival, held every third year in honour 



(Eoas'a Fur-Hunters of the Far West, 
vol. i. p. 249.) 

2 Or " Black-cloaks." This is probably 
a translation of the native name. There 
is at present a tribe in the Hindoo 
Koosh, who call themselves Siah-poosh, 
which is an exact equivalent of McAoy- 
XXoivot. (Rennell's Qeograph. of Herod, 
p. 87.) There is also a tribe of " Black- 
robes among the North- American In- 
dians (Ross, vol. i. p. 305). Such titles 
are common among barbarous people. 

The dress of the Melanchlaoni is noted 
by Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xxxvi. p. 
439), who says it had been adopted by 
the Olbiopolites. He describes the cloak 
as "small, black, and thin^ (jiiKpby, 
fi4\ay, ktirrSy). Probably the dress 
was the more remarked, as the other 
nations of these parts, like the modem 
Calmuoks and Tatars generally, may 
have affected bright colours. 

The Melanchlseni had been mentioned 
by HecatsBus (Fr. 154) as "a Scythian 
nation." They continue to figure in the 
Qeographies (Plin. vi. 5; Mela, i. 19; 
Dionys. Perieg. 3u9; Pt<»l. v. 19, &c.), 
but appear to be gradually pressed east- 
ward. By Ptolemy they are placed 
upon the Rha or Wolga. 

Their position in the time of Herodo- 
tus seems to be the coimtry between 
the Desna and the Don, or Tanais. 

' These physical characteristics of the 
Budini are very remarkable, and would 
give them a far better title to be con- 
sidered the ancestors of the German 
race, than the Androphagi and Melan- 



chlseni, to whom Heeren grants that 
honour. (As. Nat. ii. p. 265, E. T.) 
The nomade races which people the 
entire tract from the Don to the North 
Pacific, have universally dark eyes and 
hair. Biay not the Budini have been a 
remnant of the Cimmerians, to whom 
the woody country between the upper 
Don and the Wolga furnished a protec- 
tion? In that case Gel-om (compare 
"Gael,** and "Galli") might be their 
true ethnic title, as the Greeks generally 
maintained. (Vide infra, ch. 109.) 

* Heeren (As. Nat. ii. p. 292, E. T.) 
sees in this city, or slobode^ a staple for 
the fur- trade, founded expreaslv for com- 
mercial purposes by the GreexB of the 
coast. Schafarik regards it as not of 
Greek, but of barbaric origin, and 
grounds upop it an argument that the 
Budini were a Sclavonic people. (Sla- 
vische Alterth. i. 10, pp. 185-95.) This 
last view, of which Mr. Grote speaks 
with some favour (Hist, of Greece, voL 
iii. p. 325, note) is utterly at variance 
with the statements in Herodotus. 
Heeren is probably right, that the place 
became a staple, for it lav in the line of 
the trade carried on by the Greeks with 
the interior (supra, chs. 21-24); but as 
we know no other instance of the Greeks 
foimding a factory for trading purposes 
at a distance from the coast, it is per- 
haps best simply to accept the narrative 
of Herodotus, that it was a place where 
certain fugitive Greeks happened to 
settle. 
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of Bacchus, at which the natives fall into the Bacchic fury. For 
the fact is that the Gel6ni were anciently Greeks, who, being 
driven out of the factories along the coast, fled to the Budini 
and took up their abode with them. They still speak a language 
half Greek, half Scythian. 

109, The Budini, however, do not speak the same language 
as the G^loni, nor is their mode of life the same. They are the 
aboriginal people of the country, and are nomads ; unlike any 
of the neighbouring races, they eat lice. The Geloni, on the 
contrary, are tillers of the soil, eat bread, have gardens, and 
both in shape and complexion are quite different from the 
Budini. The Greeks notwithstanding call these latter Gel6ni ; 
but it is a mistake to give them the name.* Their country is 
thickly planted with trees of all manner of kinds.® In the very 
woodiest part is a broad deep lake, surrounded by marshy ground 
with reeds growing on it. Here otters are caught, and beavers, 
with another sort of animal which has a square face. With the 
skins of this last the natives border their capotes : ' and they 
also get from them a remedy,^ which is of virtue in diseases of 
the womb. 

110. It is reported of the Sauromat®, that when the Greeks 
fought with the Amazons,^ whom the Scythians call Oior-pata 

* It has been conjectured that the lakes (Heeren, As. Nat. ii. p. 291, note, 

name Budini is a religious title, and £. T.), they do not mount the Wolga, 

marks that the people who bore it nor are they found in the Tanais. It 

Buddhists. (Ritter, Vorhalle, p. may be doubted whether seals are really 



25.) But as Buddha or Sakya did not intended. 

' i to spread his doctrines till about ^ A border of fur is commonly seen 



BjC. 600, and then taught in India and to edge the coat worn by the Scythians 

Thibet, it is extremely improbable that on the sepulchral vases and other re- 

hiB religion could have reached Euro- mains. See woodcuts in notes ^ and ' 

pean Scythia by the days of Herodotus, on chs. 46 and 59. It is also frequent 

Perhaps the name is best connected at the present day. (Pallas, vol. ii. 

with the ethnic appellative Wendy which pi. 23; Dubois, vol. v. p. 202.) 

ii from tcenda, "water," Sclav, iroda, * " Horum i testicidis remedium ob- 

Phryg. 3^8w, &c. (See Smith's Diet, of tinent, quod in morbis uterinis usui est." 

Or. and R. Geography, s. v. BUDINI.) This has been thought by some to show 

* This part of the description seems that Castor oil was in the pharmacopeia 

to fix the locality of the Budini to the of these nations. Herodotus might 

region about Zadonsk and Woronetz, have been misinformed as to which of 

. which offers so remarkable a contrast the three animals furnished the remedy, 

to the rest of Russia. (Clarke, x. p. and the other mistake prevailed till com- 

196.") The mention, however, of the paratively modem times. Mr. Blakesley, 

lake, containing otters and beavers, and however, supposes that the " bags of 

especially of the ** square-faced animals" the musk-deer" are meant (note ad 

— if these are seals, would seem to re- loc.). 

quire a position further to the east. ^ Some Amazons were supposed to 

There are no lakes in the Woronetz live in Asia, others in Africa. Diodorus 

ootmtry, and though seals are found in (iii. 51) says the latter were much the 

the Caspian, at the mouths of the most ancient, having lived many ages 

Wolga, and in some of the Siberian before the Trojan war (those of Uie 
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or " man-slayers," as it may be rendered, Oior being Scythic for 
" man," and |?a^a for "to slay" — ^it is reported, I say, that the 
Greeks after gaining the battle of the Therm6don, put to 8ea» 
taking with them on board three of their vessels all the Amassons 
whom they had made prisoners ; and that these women upon the 
voyage rose up against the crews, and massacred them to a man. 
As however they were quite strange to ships, and did not know 
how to use either rudder, sails, or oars, they were carried, after 
the death of the men, where the winds and the waves listed. At 
last they reached the shores of the Palus Maeotis and came to a 
place called Cremni or " the Cliflfs," ^ which is in the country of 
the free Scythians. Here they went ashore, and proceeded by 
land towards the inhabited regions; the first herd of horses 
which they fell in with they seized, and * mounting upon their 
backs, feU to plundering the Scythian territory. 

111. The Scyths could not teU what to make of the attack 
upon them — ^the dress, the language, the nation itself, were alike 
unknown — whence the enemy had come even, was a marvel. 
Imagining, however, that they were all men of about the same 
age," they went out against them, and fought a battle. Some 
of the bodies of the slain fell into their hands, whereby they 
discovered the truth. Hereupon they deliberated, and made a 
resolve to kill no more of them, but to send against them a 
detachment of their youngest men, as near as they could guess 
equal to the women in number, with orders to encamp in their 
neighbourhood, and do as they saw them do — when the Amazons 
advanced against them, they were to retire, and avoid a fight — 
when they halted, the young men were to approach and pitch 
their camp near the camp of the enemy. All this they did on 
account of their strong desire to obtain children from so notable 
a race. 

Thermodon only a little before it), and waa probably a colony from Pantioa- 

their queen, Myrina, was the friend of peeiim. Its name is clearly Greek, and 

Horus the son of Isis. The numerous marks that it was in the neiglibourhood 

body-guard of the king of the Behrs, of some high cliffs, which are difficult 

on the White Nile, is to this day com- to find on the shores of the Sea of Azof, 

posed entirely of women (his ministers Perhaps the most probable site is near 

only having access to him when he is Marianpol (see Ptul. iii. 5), where the 

about to die, to prevent his leaving the coast attains some elevation. Cremniaci 

world by a vulgar natural death) ; and a is not to be confounded with CremnL 

similar custom may have been the origin It was on the Euxine, between the 

of the fable of the Amazons. It is found Dniestr and the Danube. (Anon, 

again in Western Africa. The name is Peripl. P. K p. 153; Plin. H. N. iv. 

probably African, not Greek. V. note*, 12.) 

ch. 191.— [G. W-.] « That is to say, as they were aU 

^ Vide supra, ch. 20. This place alike beardless, they took them for an 

appears to have been a Greek port, and army of youths. 
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112. So the youths departed, and obeyed the orders which 
liad been given them. The Amazons soon found out that they 
had not come to do them any harm ; and so they on their part 
ceased to oflTer the Scythians any molestation. And now day 
after day the camps approached nearer to one another ; both 
parties led the saipe life, neither having anything but their arms 
and horses, so that they were forced to support themselves by 
Wanting and pillage. 

113. At last an incident brought two of them together — the 
man easily gained the good graces of the woman, who bade him 
by signs (for they did not understand each other's language) to 
bring a friend the next day to the spot where they had met — 
promising on her part to bring with her another woman. He 
did 80, ^d the woman kept her word. When the rest of the 
youths heard what had taken place, they also sought and gained 
the £Eivour of the other Amazons. * 

114. The two camps were then joined in one, the Scythians 
iVing with the Amazons as their wives; and the men were 
miable to learn the tongue of the women, but the women soon 
caught up the tongue of the men. When they could thus 
understand one another, the Scyths addressed the Amazons in 
these words, — " We have parents, and properties, let us there- 
fore give up this mode of life, and return to our nation, and live 
with them. Ton shall be our wives there no less than here, and 
we promise you to have no others." But the Amazons said — 
" We could not live with your women — our customs are quite 
different from theirs. To draw the bow, to hurl the javelin, to 
bestride the horse, these are our arts — of womanly employments 
we know nothing. Your women, on the contrarj'^, do none of 
these things ; but stay at home in their wagons, engaged in 
womanish tasks, and never go out to hunt, or to do anything. 
We should never agree together. But if you truly wish to keep 
us as your wives, and would conduct yourselves with strict 
justice towards us, go you home to your parents, bid them give 
you your inheritance, and then come back to us, and let us and 
you live together by ourselves." 

115. The youths approved of the advice, and followed it. 
They went and got the portion of goods which fell to them, 
returned with it, and rejoined their wives, who then addressed 
them in these words following : — " We are ashamed, and afraid 
to live in the country where we now are. Not only have we 
stolen you from your fathers, but we have done great damage to 

VOL. III. Q 
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• 
Scythia by our ravages. As you like us for wives, grant the 
request we make of you. Let us leave this country together, 
and go and dwell beyond the Tanais." Again the youths com- 
plied. 

116. Crossing the Tanais they journeyed eastward a distance 
of three days' march from that stream, and again northward a 
distance of three days' march from the Palus MsBotis,' Here 
they came to the country where they now live, and took up their 
abode in it.* The women of the Sauromatse have continued fix)m 
that day to the present, to observe their ancient customs,* fre- 
quently hunting on horseback with their husbands, sometimes 
even unaccompanied ; in war taking the field ; and wearing the 
very same dress as the men. 

117. The Sauromatae speak the language of Scythia,* but have 
never talked it correctly, because the Amazons learnt it imper- 
fectly at the first. 'Their marriage-law lays it down that no girl 
shall wed tiU she has killed a man in battle.'' Sometimes it 
happens that a woman dies unmarried at an advanced age, 
having never been able in her whole lifetime to fulfil the con- 
dition. 

118. The envoys of the Scythians, on being introduced into 



* Here we have an indication of the ch. 110, note •. 

belief of Herodotus, that the Palus ^ That the Sauromatae of Herodotus 

Mseotis extended some considerable dis- are the Sarmatians of later times does 

tance eastward of the place where the not appear to admit of a doubt. Nie- 

Tanais fell into it. It has been already buhr (Researches, pp. 74-81) traces their 

observed that a great portion of what is gradual progress from the steppes of the 

now the government of the Caucasus, as Don to the rich plains of Hungary, 

well as jMirt of the country of the Don Thence, under the name of Slaves they 

Cossacks, was probably once under overspread Poland and Kussia. In 

water, and included in the Sea of Azof, them we seem to have a link, elsewhere 

Vide supra, ch. 86, note ', and infra, desiderated, between the Arian and the 

Appendix, Essay ii. modern European races. Their name, 

* According to this description the Sauromato) (Sauro-Medes or Northern 
country of the Sauromatae did not touch Modes), as well as their locality and lazi« 
the Mseotis, but began about the 48th guage (Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. part xi pp. 
parallel. Compare however the state- 107-117), connect them with the Median 
ment in ch. 21. In later times, as we nation, and their identity with the 
find by the Periplus of Scylax (p. 74), Slaves is a matter of historic certainty, 
they certainly reached to the sea. Whether we may presume from the 

* This is of course the origin of the declaration of Herodotus, that the Sau- 
myth narrated above. That the Sarma- romatse spoke bad Scythian, to regard 
tian women had these habits seems to be the Scyths as Slaves is a distinct ques- 
a certain fact. (Compare Nic. Damasc. tion. An analysis of the Scythian lan- 
Fr. 122; Hippocr. De Aer. Aq. et Loc. guage leads to a different result. See 
§42; Ephor. Frag. 78; Scylax, Peripl. Appendix, Essay iii. 

p. 74.) Yet Niebuhr (Researches, p. ' Nicholas of Damascus repeats this 

68, note 78, E. T.) regarded the whole statement (Fr. 122), but it is not certain 

matter as a tale without foundation, that he does more than follow Hero- 

For modem instances of Amazonian dotus. 
habits, vide supra, ch. 26, note \ and 
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"tile presence of the kings of these nations, who were assembled 
t4> deliberate, made it known to them, that the Persian, after 
subduing the whole of the oAer continent, had thrown a bridge 
over the strait of the Bosphonis, and crossed into the continent 
of Europe, where he had reduced the Thracians, and was now 
making a bridge over the Ister, his aim being to bring under 
his ^way all Europe also. " Stand ye not aloof then from this 
contest," they went on to say, " look not on tamely while we 
are perishing — ^but make common cause with us, and together 
let us meet the enemy. If ye refuse, we must yield to the 
pressure; and either quit our country, or make terms with the 
invaders. For what else is left for us to do, if your aid be with- 
held from us? The blow, be sure, will not light on you more 
gently upon this account. The Persian comes against you no 
leas tlian against us : and will not be content, after we are con- 
quered, to leave you in peace. We can bring strong proof of 
what we here advance. Had the Persian leader indeed come to 
avenge the wrongs which he suffered at our hands when we 
enslaved his people,* and to war on us only, he would have been 
bound to march straight upon Seythia, without molesting any 
nation by the way. Then it would have been plain to all, that 
Seythia alone was aimed at But now, what has lus conduct 
been? From the moment of his entrance into Europe, he has 
gabjugated without exception every nation that lay in his path. 
All the tribes of the Thracians have been brought under his 
sway, and among them even our next neighbours, the Getse." 

119. The assembled princes of the nations, after hearing all 
that the Scythians had to say, deliberated. At the end opinion 
was divided — the kings of the Geloni, Budini, and Sauromatae 
were of accord, and pledged themselves to give assistance to the 
Scythians ; but the Agathyrsian and Neurian princes, together 
with the sovereigns of the Androphagi, the Melanchlaeni, and the 
Tauri, replied to their request as follows: — "If you had not 
been the first to wrong the Persians, and begin the w^, we 
should have thought the request you make just; we should then 
have complied with your wishes, and joined our arms with 
yours. Now, however, the case stands thus — you, independently 
of us, invaded the land of the Persians, and so long as God gave 
you the power, lorded it over them : raised up now by the same 
Grod, they are come to do to you the like. We, on our part, did no 

- . * AUuding to the 3cythian invasion of Asia in the time of Cyazares. See Book i. 
chfl. 103-105, and supra, ch. 1. 

q2 
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\7Tong to these men in the former war, and will not be the first 
to commit wrong now. K they invade our land, and begin 
aggressions npon us, we will not suffer them ; but, till we see 
this come to pass, we will remain at homa For we believe that 
the Persians are not come to attack us, but to punish those who 
are guilty of first injuring them." 

120. When this reply reached the Scythians, they resolved, as 
the neighbouring nations refused their alliance, that they would 
not openly venture on any pitched battle with the enemy, but 
would retire before them, driving off their herds, choking up all 
the wells and springs as they retreated, and leaving tjie whole 
country bare of forage. They divided themselves into three 
bands, one of which, namely that commanded by Scopasis, it 
was agreed should be joined by the Sauromatse, and if the Per- 
sians advanced in the direction of the Tanais, should retreat 
along the shores of the Palus Mseotis and make for that river ; 
while if the Persians retired, they should at once pursue and 
harass them. The two other divisions, the principal one under 
the command of Idanthyrsus, and the third,' of which Taxacis 
was king, were to unite in one, and, joined by the detachments 
of the Geloni and Budini, were, like the others, to keep at the 
distance of a day's march from the Persians, falling back as 
they advanced, and doing the same as the others. And first, 
they were to take the direction of the nations which had refused 
to join the alliance, and were to draw the war upon them : that 
so, if they would not of their own free will engage in the contest^ 
they might by these means be forced into it.^ Afterwards, it 
was agreed tJiat they should retire into their own land, and, 
should it on deliberation appear to them expedient, join battle 
with the enemy. 

121. When these measures had been determined on, the 
Scythians went out to meet the army of Darius, sending on in 
front as scouts the fleetest of their horsemen. Their wagons, 
wherein their women and their children lived, and all their 
cattle* except such a number as was wanted for food, which they 
kept with them, were made to precede them in their retreat, and 

• These three divisions, and the three ^ It is to be observed, that, according, 

kings, Idanthyrsus, Taxacis and Scopa- to the narrative of Herodotus, the na- 

sis, recall the ancient triple division of tions who assisted the Scythians had the 

the nation under the mythic Leipoxais, war drawn upon them as much as those 

Arpoxais, and Oolaxais (supra, ch. 5). who refused. The Saui*omat9B, fiudini. 

Possibly there were at all times three and Geldui are even the first sufferers, 

great tribes among the Hoyal Scythians (Infra, chs. 122, 123.) 
whose chiefs' had a special dignity. 
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departed, with orders to keep marching, without change of course, 
to the north* 

122. The scouts of the Scythians found the Persian host 
advanced three days' march from the Ister, and immediately 
took the lead of them at the distance of a day's march, encamping 
from time to time, and destroying all tliat grew on the ground. 
The Persians no sooner caught sight of the Scythian horse than 
they pursued upon their track, while the enemy retired before 
them. The pursuit of the Persians was directed towards the 
single division of the Scythian army,^ and thus their line of 
inarch was eastward toward the Tanais. The Scyths crossed 
the river, and the Persians after them, still in pursuit. In this 
way they passed through the country of the Sauromatae, and 
entered that of the Budini. 

123. As long as the march of the Persian army lay through 
the countries of the Scythians and Sauromatse, there was nothing 
which they could damage, the land being waste and barren ; 
but on entering the territories of the Budini, they came upon 
the wooden fortress above mentioned,^ which was deserted by its 
inhabitants and left quite empty of everything. This place they 
burnt to the ground ; and having so done, again pressed forward 
on the track of the retreating Scythians, till, having passed 
through the entire country of the Budini, they reached the 
desert, which has no inhabitants,^ and extends a distance of 
seven days' journey above the Budinian territory. Beyond this 
desert dwell the Thyssagetce, out of whose land four great 
streams flow. These rivers all traverse the country of the 
Hseotians, and fall into the Palus Ma^otis. Their names are the 
Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the Syrgis.* 

124. When Darius reached the desert, he paused from his 
pursuit, and halted his army upon the Oarus.* Here he built 
eight large forts, at an equal distance from one another, sixty 
furlongs apart or thereabouts, the ruins of which were still 
remaining in my day.^ During the time that he was so occupied, 

^ The diviaion of Scopasis (supra, ch. ^ The OaruB is generally supposed to 

120). represent the Wolga (Ritter, Erdkunde, 

* That ia, the town Qelonus. Vide ii. p. 765; Rennell, p. 90; Mannert, iv. 
aupra, ch. 108. p. 79); butthegeography of this region, 

^ Mentioned above, ch. 22. as described by Herodotus, is so utterly 

* This appears to be the stream called unlike the present conformation of the 
the Hyiigis in ch. 57. It is there said to country, that no positive identifications 
nm into the Tanais. Ptolemy however are possible. 

makes the Hyrgis, ajs well as the Lycus, ^ The conjecture is probable that 
run into the Palus Mffiotis, between these supposed "forts" were ruined 
C^vmni and the mouth of the Tanais. barrows— perhaps of larger size and 
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the Scythians whom he had been following, made a circuit by^^^^ 
the higher regions, and re-entered Scythia, On their complete ^3^ 
disappearance, Darius, seeing nothing more of them, left his^^- 
forts half finished, and returned towards the west. He imagined M^ 
that the Scythians whom he had seen were the entire nation, ^^-^ 
and that they had fled in that direction. 

125. He now quickened his march, and entering Scythia, fell -^ 
in with the two combined divisions of the Scythiaa army,® and -S 
instantly gave them chase. They kept to their plan of re- ^ 
treating before him at the distance of a day's march ; and, he 
still following them hotly, they led him, as had been previously 
settled, into the territories of the nations that had refused to 
become their allies, and first of all into the country of the 
Melanchlseni. Great disturbance was caused among this people 
by the invasion of the Scyths first, and then of tiie Persians. 
So, having harassed them after this sort, the Scythians led the 
way into the land of the Androphagi, with the same result as 
before; and thence passed onwards into Neuris, where their 
coming likewise spread dismay among the inhabitants. Still 
retreating they approached the Agathyrsi ; but this people, 
which had witnessed the flight and terror of their neighbours, 
did not wait for the Scyths to invade them, but sent a herald to 
forbid them to cross their borders, and to forewarn them, that, if 
they made the attempt, it would be resisted by force of arms. 
The Agathyrsi then proceeded to the frontier, to defend their 
country against the invaders. As for the other nations, the 
Melanchheni, the Androphagi, and the Neuri, instead of de- 
fending themselves, when the Scyths and Persians overran their 
lands, they forgot their threats, and fled away in confusion to 
the deserts lying towards the north. The Scythians, when the 
Agathyrsi forbade them to enter their country, refrained ; • and 
led the Persians back from the Neurian district into their own 
land. 

better material than common. Hero- forts were built in Scythia by Dariiis. 

dotus would hear of them from the ^ The divisions of Idanthyrsus and 

Greek traders. His words do not ne- Taxacis (supra, ch. 120). 

cessarily imply that he had himself seen ' The Agathyrsi, having the Carpa- 

them; while that he should have pene- thians for their frontier, would be better 

trated so far into the interior is in the able to defend themselves than the na- 

highest degree improbable. Of course tions which lay further to the east. As 

we may believe in the existence of the ** luxmious '* and " fond of wearing 

ruins without accepting the tradition gold" (supra, ch. 104-), the Agathyrsi 

connecting them with I^uius's invasion, would also have more to lose than their 

It is, as Dahlmann observes (Life, p. neighbours. 
120, E. T.), extremely unlikely that any 
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126. This had gone on so long, and seemed so interminabley 

tJjat Darius at last sent a horseman to Idanthyrsus, the Scythian 

king, with the following message: — "Thou strange man, why 

clost thou keep on flying before me, when there are two things 

tJion mightest do so easily ? If thou deemest thyself able to 

jresifit my arms, cease thy wanderings and come, let us engage in 

1>attle. Or if thou art conscious that my strength is greater than 

-tliine — even so thou shouldest cease to run away — thou hast but 

to bring thy lord earth and water, and to come at once to a 

conference." 

127. To this message Idanthyrsus, the Scythian king, re- 
plied : — " This is my way, Persian. I never fear men or fly from 
tbem. I have not done so in times past, nor do I now fly from 
thee. There is nothing new or strange in what I do ; I only 
follow my common mode of life in peaceful years. Now I will 
tell thee why I do not at once join battle with thee. We 
Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated lands, which might 

. induce us, through fear of their being taken or ravaged, to be 

in any hurry to fight with you. K, however, you must needs 

come to blows with us speedily, look you now, there are our 

fathers' tombs ^ — seek them out, and attempt to meddle with 

them — ^then ye shall see whether or no we will fight with you. 

Till ye do this, be sure we shall not join battle, unless it pleases 

us. This is my answer to the challenge to fight As for lords, 

I acknowledge only Jove my ancestor," and Vesta, the Scythian 

queen.^ Earth and water, the tribute thou askedst, I do not 

send, but thou shalt soon receive more suitable gifts. Last of 

all, in return for thy calling thyself my lord, I say to thee, * Gro 

weep.'" (This is what men mean by the Scythian mode of 

speech.)* So the herald departed, bearing this message to 

Darius. 

128. When the Scythian kings heard the name of slavery 
they were filled with rage, and despatched the division under 



1 The tombe of the kifujs, which were special honours to Jove and Vesta, the 

at the place called Qerrhus (supra, chs. king and queen of Heaven. 
56 and 71), seem to be meant. These * Diogenes Laertius (vit. Anacbars. i. 

probably defended by a wattled p. 26) makes Anacharns the origin of 



enclosure {y^ppov) behind which the this Grfeek proverb, and seems to apply 

Bcythians would have fought. Common it to all free and bold speaking. 

tMUTOWs covered, no doubt, as they btiU (Jldpfffx* S^» he says, b *Avdxopirtt 

cover, the whole coiutry. Koi i^opfi^y irapot/ifaf, 8i& rb to^^ 

' Supra, eh. 5. ffiwrriKhs tlycu, 'H &irb "SiKvB&y ^crif.) 

' We may gather from this, that while The remark of Herodotus must there- 

the Scythians acknowledged a number fore be understood of the whole reply of 

of deities (vide supra, ch. 59), they paid Idanthyrsus, not only of the last words. 
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Scopasis to which the SauromatsB were joined, with orders thftt ^" 
they should seek a conference with the lonians, who had been ^ 
left at the Ister to guard the bridge. Meanwhile the ScythianB a 
who remained behind resolved no longer to lead the Persians - 
hither and thither about their country, but to fall upon them 
whenever they should be at their meals. So they waited tiU 
such times, and then did as they had determined. In these 
combats the Scythian horse always put to flight the horse of 
the enemy ; these last, however, when routed, fell back upon 
their foot, who never failed to afibrd them support ; while the 
Scythians, on their side, as soon as they had driven the horse in, 
retired again, for fear of the foot. By night too the Scythians 
made many similar attacks. 

129. There was one very strange thing which greatly ad- 
vantaged the Persians, and was of equal disservice to the Scyths, 
in these assaults on the Persian camp. This was the braying of 
the asses and the appearance of the mules. For, as I observed 
before, the land of the Scythians produces neither ass nor mule, 
and contains no single specimen of either animal, by reason 
of the cold.' So, when the asses brayed, they frightened the 
Scythian cavalry; and often, in the middle of a charge, the 
horses, hearing the noise made by the asses, would take fright 
and wheel round, pricking up their ears, and showing astonish- 
ment. This was owing to their having never heard the noise, 
or seen the form, of the animal before : and it was not without 
some little influence on the progress of the war. 

130. The Scythians, when they perceived signs that the 
Persians were becoming alarmed, took steps to induce them not 
to quit Scy tliia, in the hope, if they stayed, of inflicting on them 
the greater injury, when their supplies should altogether fistiL 
To effect this, they would leave some of their cattle exposed 
with the herdsmen, while they themselves moved away to a dis- 
tance : the Persians would make a foray, and take the beasts, 
whereupon they would be highly elated. 

131. This they did several times, until at last Darius was at 
his wits' end ; hereon the Scythian princes, understanding how 



* The same statement is made by always degenerates. (Histoire dea Qua- 

Aristotle (Do Generat. An. ii. ad fin.), drupMes, vol. i. p. 160.) The notion of 

who agrees with Herodotus as to the the Hyperboreans sacrificing asses (Pind. 

cause. M. de Buffon remarks that the Pyth. z. 51) was connected with the be- 

ass is originally an inhabitant of warm lief that they inhabited a warm country 

coimtries, and has only been recently (supra, ch. 33, note ^). 
introduced into colder ones, where he 
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Blatters stood, despatched a herald to the Persian camp with 
presents for the king : these were, a bird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrows. The Persians asked the bearer to tell them what 
these gifts might mean, but he made answer that he had no 
oriers except to deliver them, and return again with all speed. 
If the Persians were wise, he added, they would find out the 
ineaning for themselves. So when they heard this, they held a 
council to consider the matter. 

132. Darius gave it as his opinion, that the Scyths intended a 
surrender of themselves and their country, both land and water, 
into his hands. This he conceived to be the meaning of the gifts, 
because the mouse is an inhabitant of the earth, and eats the 
same food as man, while the frog passes his life in the water ; 
the bird bears a great resemblance to the horse, and the arrows 
might signify the surrender of all their power. To the explana- 
tion of Darius, Gobryas, one of the seven conspirators against 
the Magus, opposed another which was as follows : — " Unless, 
Persians, ye can turn into birds and fly up into the sky, or 
become mice and burrow under the ground, or make yourselves 
firogs, and take refuge in the fens, ye will never make escape 
from this land, but die pierced by our arrows." Such were tibe 
meanings which the Persians assigned to the gifts.^ 

133. The single division of the Scyths, which in the early part 
of the war had been appointed to keep guard about the Palus 
Ma&otis,^ and had now been sent to get speech of the lonians 
stationed at the Ister, addressed them on reaching the bridge, in 
these words ; — " Men of Ionia, we bring you freedom, if ye will 
only do as we recommend. Darius, we understand, enjoined you 

• This story was told, with some not arrow, and a plough. When there was 

very important alterations, by Phere- — not unnaturally — much doubt con- 

eydes of Leros. (See Clem. Alex. Strom, ceming the meaning of this message, 

T. pp. 671, 672, where Adpios should Oroutopagas, the chiliarch, maintained 

be read for S^piof ). It is uncertain that it was a surrender of the empire; 

whether he wrote before or after Hero- for he conjectured the mouse to mean 

dotus (see MUller*s Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. their dwellings, the frog their waters, 

pp. XXXV .-vi.; Mure's Lit. of Greece, the bird their air, the arrows their anus, 

vol. iv. p. 183; Dahlmann's Life of He- and the plough their country. But 

rodotus, ch. vi. § 7, p. 98, E. T.). As Xiphodres interpreted it differently; for 

however, he jnay possibly have written he explained it thus: — * Unless like 

earlier, and Herodotus may have had birds we fly aloft, or like mice burrow 

the passage in question under his eye, it under-ground, or like frogs betake our- 

seems worth subjoining in an English selves to the water, we shall never 

dress. ** Pherecydes relates." says escape their weapons; for we are not 

Clemens, "that Idanthuras the Scy- masters of their country.' " The story 

tiiian king, when Darius had crossed in Herodotus is more Scythian, in omit- 

the Ister, threatened him with war, ting any mention of dvellings, 

sending him not a letter, but a symbol, ^ Vide supra, ch. 120. 
which was a mouse, a frog, a bird, an 
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to keep your guard here at this bridge just sixty days ; then, 19 
he did not appear, you were to return home. Now, therefore,^ 
act so as to be free from blame, ah'ke in his sight, and in oura. 
Tarry here the appointed time,® and at the end go your ways.** 
Having said this, and received a promise from the lonians to do as 
they desired, the Scythians hastened back with all possible speed. 
134. After the sending of the gifts to Darius, the part of the 
Scythian army, which had not marched to the Ister, drew out in 
battle array horse and foot • against the Persians, and seemed 
about to come to an engagement But as they stood in battle 
array, it chanced that a hare started up between them and 
the Persians, and set to running; when immediately all the 
Scyths who saw it, rushed off in pursuit, with great confusion, 
and loud cries and shouts. Darius, hearing the noise, inquired 
the cause of it, and was told that the Scythians were all engaged 
in hunting a hare. On this he turned to those with whom he 
was wont to converse, and said : — " These men do indeed despise 
us utterly : and now I see that Gobryas was right about the 
Scythian gifts. As, therefore, his opinion is now mine likewise, 
it is time we form some wise plan, whereby we may secTU*e our- 
selves a safe return to our homes." " Ah I sire," Gobryas re- 
joined, " I was well iaigh sure, ere I came here, that this was an 
impracticable race — since our coming I am yet more convinced 
of it, especially now that I see them making game of us. My 
advice is, therefore, that, when night falls, we light our fires as 
we are wont to do at other times, and leaving behind us on some 
pretext that portion of our army which is weak and unequal to 
hardship, taking care also to leave our asses tethered, retreat from 
Scythia, before our foes march forward to the Ister and destroy 
the bridge, or the lonians come to any resolution which may 
lead to our ruin." 



" It is evident that the sixty da.jB ing to Herodotus's own showing, ought 

ought to have expired long ere this, to have been 90 or 100 days. 
Scythia ia a square of 20 days' journey ' We now hear for the first time of 

each way (ch. 101). Darius had marched the Sdythians having infantry. It is 

along one side, and had skirted two scarcely possible that they really pos- 

others. He had also gone so far out of sessed any such force. The nomade 

the direct course as to reach the Gams, nations oT these countries have always 

and he had tarried there long enough lived on horseback, and are utterly help* 

to build eight great forts. He had less on foot. (Compare Hommaire de 

begun to descend the foiurth side of Hell, Travels, p. 243, E. T., and Hero- 

Scythia, when the Scythians, under dotus's own words, supra, ch. 46, and 

Scopasis, set oif for the Ister, and they infra, ch. 136.) If they had had a force 

had to complete that side of Scythia of foot-soldiers, Darius might have com- 

before they could reach the lonians. pelled them to a general engagement. 
Altogether the time consumed, accord- 
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135. So Grobryas advised; and when night came, Darius 
followed his counsel, and leaving liis sick soldiers, and those 
'^'liofle loss would be of least account, with the asses also tethered 

^bout the camp, marched away. The asses were left that their 
^oise might be heard : the men, really because they were sick 
%nd useless, but under the pretence, that he was about to fall 
upon the Scythians with the flower of his troops, and that they 
meanwhile were to guard his camp for him. Having thus de- 
clared his plans to the men whom he was deserting, and having 
caused the fires to be lighted, Darius set forth, and marched 
hastily towards the Ister. The asses, aware of the departure of 
the hosty brayed louder than ever ; and the Scjrthians, hearing 
flie sound, entertained no doubt of the Persians being still in the 
same place. 

136. When day dawned, the men who had been left behind, 
perceiving that they were betrayed by Darius, stretched out 
their hands towards the Scythians, and spoke as befitted their 
situation. The enemy no sooner heard, than they quickly joined 
all their troops in one, and both portions of the Scythian army, 
— alike that which consisted of a single division, and that made 
tip of two,* — accompanied by all tlieir allies, the Sauromatse, the 
Budini, and the Geloni, set off in pursuit, and made straight for 
the Ister. As, however, the Persian army was chiefly foot, and 
had no knowledge of the routes, which are not cut out in 
Scythia;* while tlie Scyths were all horsemen and well ac- 
quainted with the shortest way ; it so happened that the two 
annies missed one another, and the Scythians? getting far ahead 
of their adversaries, came first to the bridge. Finding that the 
Persians were not yet arrived, they addressed the lonians, who 
were aboard their ships, in these words: — "Men of Ionia, the 
number of your days is out, and ye do wrong to remain. Fear 
doubtless has kept you here hitherto : now, however, you may 
safely break the bridge, and hasten back to your homes, re- 
joicing that you are free, and thanking for it the gods and the 
Scythians. Your former lord and master we undertake so to 
handle, that he will never again make war upon any one." 

137. The lonians now held a council., Miltiades the Athenian, 
who was king of the Chersonesites upon the Hellespont,^ and 

' Vide Bupra, ch. 120. . the carts of the peaaantry. (See Clarke's 

« Even at the present day Southern Russia, pp. 186, 187, 212, 213, &c. De 

RiunA possesses but few made roads. Uell, Travels, p. 19, £. T.) 

The turf of the steppes is smooth and ' Concerning the mode in which this 

£zm, and is traversed^ at discretion, by sovereignty came into the family of 
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their commander * at the Ister, recommended the other generaK- 
to do as the^ Scythians wished, and restore freedom to lonin *=■ 



Miltiades, vide infra, Book vi. cha. 34- 
36. The dominion, of Miltiades was 
oyer the whole of the peninsula, as for 
as the wall which stretched across from 
Pactya to Cardia. 

"The Chersonesites upon the Helles- 
pont" are here distingmshed from the 
inhabitants of the Heracleotic Cherso- 
nesus, which occupied the peninsula 
between the port of Balaclava and the 
great harbour of Sebastopol. 

See below vii. 33. 

* Mr. Blakesley (note 365 on ch. 141) 
supposes Herodotus to mean that Milti- 
ades commanded the whole fleet, and 
endeavours to explain in what sense; 
but Herodotus certainly does not say 
that Miltiades conmianded any besides 
his own subjects. 

* Dr. Thirlwall has called in question 
the truth of this story (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. ii. Append, ii. p. 486), which he 
considers to have been fabricated by 
Miltiades on his return to Attica, B.C. 
493. -Mr. Grote (History, vol. iv. p. 
368, note) maintains the credit of the 
great Athenian. The difficulty in con- 
nexion with the story is, to understand 
how Miltiades could have remained un- 
disturbed in his sovereignty (as he ap- 
pears to have done, Herod, vi. 40) during 
the campaigns of Megabazus and Otanes 
(Herod, v. 1-2, and 26), if he had taken 
the part against Darius which is ascribed 
to him. Mr. Grote cuts the Gordian 
knot, by assuming thA he did not re- 
main, but fled to Attica at once, as 
Cornelius Nepos asserts. (Milt. § 3.) 
The flight which Herodotus ascribes to 
fear of the Scythians (vi. 40), Mr. Grote 
considers to have been caused in reality 
by fear of the Persians. 

The objections to this are, first, that 
it " contradicts Herodotus in a matter 
of fact very conspicuous " — the enemy 
before whom Miltiades fled; and se- 
condly, that it is incompatible with 
the chronology. Mr. Grote says that 
" the chronological data in Herodot vi. 
40 are exceecUngly obscure and per- 
plexed,'* and therefore he sets them 
aside altogether. But one thing is suffi- 
ciently clear from them, viz. that the 
Scythian invasion of the Chersonese and 
flight of Miltiades happened only three 
years before his final return to Attica; 
that is, nearlff twenty years after the 
Scythian expedition. Surely Herodotus 
cannot have confounded a flight from 



the Persians in B.C. 514 or 513, with oa^^ 
from the Scythians in B.c 495, the uiv- 
doubted year of the Scythian inroad. 
(See note ad locJ\ 

Mr. Grote, nowever, shows good 
reasons for rejecting Dr. Thirlfndl'i 
hypothesiB. There would have been too 
many witnesses to the true facts of the 
case for a fabrication to have had any 
chance of success. And Herodotus's in- 
quiries would have been made chiefly on 
the Asiatic side, among those moae 
fathers had been present at the bridge^ 
and who had no interest in exaggerating 
the patriotism of Miltiades. We muat 
therefore accept the fact of Miltiades 
having advocated the breaking up of the 
bridge. 

How then may the fact that, notwith^ 
standing this advocacv, he escaped the 
Persian vengeance dunng the campaigns 
of Megabazus and Otanes be accounted 
for ? I conjecture, because it was them 
unknown. The matter would be debated 
by the Greek princes in secret conclaoe. 
It would be a point of honour on the 
part of all present not to divulge what 
had been proposed at the meeting, espe- 
cially when to do so would be to bring 
ruin on one of their own body. Darius 
would know that the lonians had been 
urged by the Scythians to break the 
bridge, and that Histiseus had been very 
active in persuading his colleagues not 
to listen to them. But he need not 
have known that any of the despots had 
^tually proposed complying with the 
entreaties of the Scyths. His special 
gratitude to Histiseus may also in part 
have been owing to the &ct, of which 
there are indications (chs. 139 and 141), 
that Histiaius held a higher rank than 
his brother despots, and had the special 
charge of the bridge. 

When the Ionian revolt broke out, 
and Miltiades joined in it, as is evident 
by his attack on Lenmos, a Persian de- 
pendency (Herod, v. 27), there would 
be no longer any need of concealment. 
Miltiades would boast of what he had 
formerly done, and it would become 
known generally. 

That the Scythians, twenty years 
afterwards, did not spare the Cherso- 
nese on this account, does not seem to me 
at all strange. Their incursions were not 
wars undertaken from motives of policy, 
but plundering inroads. Further, they 
might not know that Miltiades had been 
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But Histiaeos the Milesian opposed this advice. " It is through 
Darius," he said, "that we enjoy our thrones in our several 
states. If his power be overturned, I cannot continue lord of 
Miletus, nor ye of your cities. For there is not one of them 
which will not prefer democracy to kingly rule." Then the 
other captains, who, till Histiaeus spoke, were about to vote with 
Miltiades, changed their minds, and declared in favour of the 
last speaker. 

138. The following were the voters on this occasion — all of them 
men who stood high in the esteem of the Persian king : the tyrants 
of the Hellespont, — Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclus of Lampsacus, 
Herophantus of Parium, Metrodorus of Proconnesus, Aristagoras 
of Cyzicus, and Ariston of Byzantium ; ^ the Ionian princes — 
Strattis of Chios, iEaces of Samos,^ Laodamas of Phocaea, and 
Histiaeus of Miletus, the man who had opposed Miltiades. Only 
one .^EJolian of note was present, to wit, Aristagoras ® of Cyme.* 

139. Having resolved to follow the advice of Histiaeus, the 
Greek leaders further determined to speak and act as follows. 
In order to appear to the Scythians to be doing something, 
when in fact they were doing nothing of consequence, and like- 
wise to prevent them from forcing a passage across the Ister by 
the bridge, they resolved to break up the part of the bridge 
which abutted on Scythia, to the distance of a bowshot from the 
river bank ; and to assure the Scythians, while the demolition 
was proceeding, that there was nothing which they would not do 
to pleasure them. Such were the additions made to the resolu- 

oti their ride; and if they did, the gra- on that occasion supplied 17 ships, 

iitode of a barbarous people does not Pridn6 12, and Erythrae 8; while Pho- 

often last twenty years. csea could give but three. Yet here the 

' Except Byzantium, all these places Phocaean leader appears as possessing a 

are on the Asiatic side. Byzantium had vote, while Lesbos, Tecs, Priond, and 

no doubt been compeUed to submit at Erythra, are immentioned. One cannot 

the time of the passage of the Bospho- but suspect that the list of Herodotus is 

ma. Why Miltiades* whose kingdom imperfect, and that more contingents 

lay ao much out of Darius's route, had were present than he names. It may be 

■ubmitted, is not so apparent. conjectured that the list came fi*om a 

"* SyloBon, it appears, did not long Hellespontine source (from the family 

enjoy the throne, which he had reco- of Miltiades, most probably); and thus, 

Tered by Persian aid (iii. 149> He had while the catalogue of the Hellespontine 

now been succeeded by his son, .^Saces cities is tolerably complete, there being 

(vide infra, vi. 1 3). no important omission but that of Chal- 

^ Of whom we hear again, infra, y. cedon, only those Ionian and ./Eolian 

37-8. leaders who were of particular repute 

* This list is remarkable, both for obtained any mention. Phocsca, though 

what it omits, and for what it contains, so weak in ships, might still possess a 

The absence of the Lesbians, who a few leader of eminence, as was found to be 

years later furnished 70 ships to the the case in the Ionian struggle, when the 

combined fleet at Lade\ is the most un- entire command was placed in the hands 

t aoooontable omi«8iou of aU. Teos also of Dionysius (vi. 11). 
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tion of Histiseus; and then Histiaeus himself stood forth 

made answer to the Scy ths in the name of all the Greeks : 

^' Good is the adyice which ye have brought us, Scythians, an^c 
well have ye done to come here with such speed. Your effort*^ 
have now put us into the right path ; and our efforts shall not b^ 
•wanting to advance your cause. Your own eyes see that we ar^ 
engaged in breaking the bridge ; and, believe us, we will work 
zealously to procure our own freedom. Meantime, while we 
labour here at our task, be it your business to seek them out, 
and, when found, for our.sakes, as well as your own, to visit them 
with the vengeance which they so well deserve." 

140. Again the Scyths put faith in the promises of the Ionian 
chiefs, and retraced their steps, hoping to fall in with the 
Persians. They missed, however, the enemy's whole line of 
march ; their own former acts being to blame for it Had they 
not ravaged all the pasturages of that region, and filled in aU 
the wells, they would have easily found the Persians whenever 
they chose. But, as it turned out, tlie measures which seemed 
to them so wisely planned were exactly what caused their &ilare. 
They took a route where water was to be found and fodder could 
be got for their horses, and on this track sought their adversaries, 
expecting that they too would retreat through regions where 
these things were to be obtained. The Persians, however, kept 
strictly to the line of their former march, never for a moment 
departing from it ; and even so gained the bridge with difficulty. 
It was night when they arrived, and their terror, when they 
found the bridge broken up, was great ; for they thought that 
perhaps the lonians had deserted tliem. 

141. Now there was in the army of Darius a certain man, an 
Egyptian, who -had a louder voice than any other man in the 
world. This person was bid by Darius to stand at the water's 
edge, and call Histiaeus the Milesian. The fellow did as he was 
bid ; and Histiaeus, hearing him at the very first summons, 
brought the fleet to assist in conveying the army across, and 
once more made good the bridge. 

142. By these means the Persians escaped from Scythia, 
while tlie Scyths sought for them in vain, again missing their * 
track.^ And hence tlie Scythians are accustomed to say of the 



* This seems to be the proper place (Niebuhr, Vortrage iiber alte Ge- 

for reviewing the entire history of this schichte, i. pp. 18y-191; Grote, iv. pp. 

expedition, which almost all modems 334-361 ; Thirlwall, ch. xiv. p. 223, 8vo. 

agree in thinking absolutely incredible ed.; Dahlmann's Life, p. 120, £. T.). 
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^^nians, by way of reproach, that, if they be looked upon as free- 
^^en, they are the basest and most dastardly of all mankind — 



That Dariua led an expedition into 
^cythia^ acroin the Canal of Constanti- 
l^ople and tlfd Danube, may be regarded 
%8 historically certain : it ib a point in 
which Cteiias himself did not venture to 
Contradict Herodotus. (Excerpt, ap. 
l^hotium, § 17.) The passage of the 
Straits, and of the river, by bridges 
made by Greeks of Greek ships, and the 
presence of Miltiades, on both occasions, 
must be taken to be facts as assured as 
the battle of Marathon itself. 

Again, the general result of the ex- 
pedition — negative rather than positive 
— that Darius penetrated to some dis- 
tance into Scythia, and returned with- 
out obtaining any remarkable success, 
or experiencing any very overwhelming 
Ion, may be regarded as ascertained. 
Ctesias agrees sufficiently, though he 
rqtresents the matter less favoUrM>ly to 
the Persians than Herodotus; but the 
proof is to be found in the coiuve of 
events — ^the safe return of the king — his 
ability to detach 80,000 men under Me- 
gabaaus (ch. 143) — and the permanent 
hold which he obtained on Europe by 
his attack. The incredulity of the mo- 
dems attaches to the circumstances of 
the campaign in Scythia— to the line 
of route and length of march — as well 
■8 to the period of time (above two 
months) during which the army is sup- 
posed to have remained in the enemy's 
eountiy. It is regarded as impossible, 
first, that Darius d^ould have been able 
to effect the passage of such great rivers 
as the Dniestr, the Dniepr and the Don, 
without his fleet and m the summer 
(Grote, p. 355; Niebuhr, p. 191); and 
secondly, that the army should have 
been able to exist for so long a time, 
and to traverse so vast a territory, when 
the country was itself so barren, and 
had moreover been purposely exhausted 
before his coming. (Grote, ib.; Nie- 
buhr, p. 190; Thirlwall, p. 225.) But 
these difficulties are not so formidable 
as they appear; and if they were greater, 
it would perhaps be better to accept the 
narrative with them, than to suppose 
either that Herodotus failed to obtain 
any knowledge of the real course of the 
campaign, or that he purposely gave us 
a grand graphic sketch iu lieu of his- 
tory. Tills latter seems to be what 
Mr. Grote imagines (p. 356, and again, 
p. 359), without seeing, apparently, 
what a fatal blow is thereby dealt to 



the general credibility of the historian. 
For my own part I cannot conceive it 
possible either that Herodotus should 
fail utterly to obtain a general notion of 
the march of the Persians, or that, know- 
ing it, he should set it aside and give us 
instead a grand "illustrative fiction.'* 

If we accept the existence of the 
town (jlelonus, and the semi-Greek cha- 
racter of its inhabitants (accepted by 
Niebuhr, p. 193), the burning of that 
town by Darius would be a plain matter 
of fact, which could not but have been 
known to the Pontic Qreeks, if it really 
happened, and which could scarcely 
have been believed by them if it did not. 
But if, with Rennell (Geography, p. 
103), and, I believe, Klaproth and 
Reichard, we allow this expedition to 
have reached thus far, and to have re- 
turned, we may almost as well accept 
the line of march mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as assume any other — the length 
of the way and difficulties of the route 
being much the same in any case, sup- 
posing the army to have reached Gelo- 
nus. The question seems to be, can we 
conceive the Pontic Greeks, in 50 or 60 
years' time, losing all recollection of the 
real course of the invasion, or not? If 
we cannot, and they distinctly declared 
that their staple, Gelonus, was burnt 
by the invader, then we have an ascer- 
tained point, certainly beyond the Don 
(ch. 21, and again chs. 122, 123), and deep 
in the interior of the country, to which 
the expedition reached; and the diffi- 
culties as to how the army obtained 
supplies, and how the great rivers were 
crossed, must admit of explanation, 
whether the true explanation has as yet 
been hit upon, or no. 

Even the tradition that the curious 
old walls, which were to be seen be- 
tween the Wolga and the Don (twk in 
is if4.h rit 4pfliria ff&a ^y, ch. 124), owed 
their origin to Darius, although pro- 
bably untrue as a matter of fact (see 
note on the place), yet would scarcely 
have arisen so soon after the event, if 
his expedition bad never approached the 
region in which they lay. 

With respect to the difficulties which 
have induced so many historical critics 
to reject the narrative of Herodotus, it 
may be observed, first, that the Per- 
sians were probably very skilful in the 
passage of rivers, from the frequent oc- 
casion which they had to cross the 
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but if ihey be considered as under servitude, they are the fiutkir' 
fullest of slaves, and the most fondly attached to their lords. 

143. Darius, having passed through Thrace, reached ^tos is 
the Chersonese, whence he crossed by the help of hia fleet into 



Tif^B, Euphrates, Upper and Lower 
Zab, Diyalah, Kerkhah, &c., all of them 
unfordable streams {tniwri irtfnirol, ac- 
cording to our author), and lying in ^e 
country about which .their armies had 
been in the habit of marching for cen- 
turies. Secondly, that the mode in 
which these rivers were crossed was, 
then as now, b^ means of inflated skins, 
as we see even m the Nimnid sculptures 
(Layard, plates 15, 16, 33). These 
were either kept in the hand, or attached 
to rafts (see note * on Book i. ch. 194). 
Every army would take the field well 
supplied with skins, partly for this pur- 
pose, partly to hold their water. At 
the passage of a river all the water- 
skins might be used as air-skins, for 
they could be filled again when the 
crossing was effected. Thirdly, that it 
is nut at all certain that the Scythians 
did not posfless boats upon their rivers, 
which an invading army might seize; 
but if they did not, yet the banks of 
their rivers are, especially towai*ds the 
lower part of their course, rich in wood 
(vide supra, note ^ on ch. 18), so that 
ample materials would exist for the 
rafts, on which the baggage of the army 
would have to cross, the men and beasts 
for the most part swimming, the former 
by the help of skins. Fourthly, that 
there is no reason to think that the 
Scythians disputed the passage of the 
streams, as ^Ir. Grote supposes would 
have been the case (p. 355;, since their 
object was to avoid an engagement, 
which any attempt to hinder the ad- 
vance of the Persians would infallibly 
have brought on. 

Further, as to supplies; the fami- 
liarity of the Orientals with the passage 
of deserts by caravans of an enormous 
size, who must take with them nourish- 
ment for many mouths, accustoms 
them to the movement of vast masses 
of men, so equipped as to be indepen- 
dent of those resources, which, with us, 
an enemy's country is expected to 
furnish. The tactics of the Scythians 
would have been ex}>ected (see chs. 83 
and 134), and preparations made ac- 
cordingly. Those who are versed in 
Asiatic history, who know what large 
armies have traversed the barren and 
desolate countries of Turkestan and Tar- 



tary, who have followed step hj step 
the campaigns of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, sometimes in these veiy 
regions (GKbbon, ch. Izv. ^ 2, p. 338), 
will see nothing strange in m two or 
three months' campaign carried on by an 
army of some hundreds of thousands 
deriving but little subsistenoe from th« 
country which they were traversing* 
''Timour,'* we are told by the great 
historian, " invaded Kizpak or the 
Western Tartary, with such mighty 
powers that thirteen miles were measured 
from his right to his left wing. In « 
march of five months they rarely beheld 
the footsteps of man; and their daily 
subsistence was often trusted to thyis 
fortune of the chace." (Gibbon, 1. s. c.) 
This march began at the Caspian, and 
extended to the neighbourhood of Mos* 
cowl 

With respect to the time said to hare 
been occupied by the expedition, which 
is especially objected to by Dahlmann, 
as too short, it must be observed, first, 
that the whole time is nowhere ^x»±. 
The sixty days are said not to have ex- 
pired when the first application is made 
to the lonians, but at that time Darius 
is in the north-west of Scythia, near the 
territory of the Agathyrsi (chs. 125, 
133); that is, he has accomplished 
about three-fourths of his route. Se* 
condly, if even thus sufficient time 
does not seem to be allowed, may not . 
the fact be that the first application to 
the lonians to break the bridge was in 
reality made somewhat earlier? Thirdly, 
it is to be borne in mind that we have 
no means of fixing exactly how fkr 
Darius went either east or north. It is 
not at all certain that the Oarus is the 
Wolga, much less that the forts 'v^ere 
near Saratow. Herodotus says indeed 
distinctly that he crossed the Don 
(Tanais , and that he reached Gelonus, 
which scans to have been near Woronets 
— also that he skirted Scythia to the 
north, and re-entered it on the north- 
west fi'outier, passing through the 
countries of the Melanchla;ni, Andro- 
phagi, and Neuri. But the position of 
the^e nations is only fixed conjecturally. 
Scythia may not have extended so far 
inland as Herodotus was told, perhaps 
not further than the 52nd parallel. 
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^^ leaying a Persian, named Megabazns,^ commander on the 

^^ttopean side. This was the man on whom Darius once con- 

^ttei special honour by a compliment which he paid him before 

^I the Persians. He was about to eat some pomegranates, and 

W opened the first, when his brother Artabanus asked him 

*'what he would like to have in as great plenty as the seeds of 

the pomegranate ? " Darius answered — " Had I as many men 

iike Megabazus as there are seeds here, it would please me 

better than to be lord of Greece." Such was the compliment 

wherewith Darius honoured the general to whom at this time he 

gaye the command of the troops left in Europe, amounting in all 

to some eighty thousand men.^ 

144. This same Megabazus got himself an undying remem- 
brance among the Hellespontians, by a certain speech which he 
made. It came to his knowledge, while he was staying at 
Byzantium, that the Chalcedonians made their settlement seven- 
teen years earlier than the Byzantines. ** Then," said he, " the 
Chalcedonians must at that time have been labouring under 
blindness— otherwise, when so far more excellent a site was open 
to them, they would never have chosen one so greatly inferior."* 
M^abazus now, having been appointed to take the command 
upon the Hellespont, employed himself in the reduction of all 
those states which had not of their own accord joined the 
Medes. 

145. About this very time another great expedition was 



' Or Megahyzua, according to one MS., mended them, '* to build their city over 

a reading confirmed by Eustathius (ad against the blind men " — by which the 

IL ii. p. 182, 27), and to a certain ex- CnalcedoniAns were understood to be 

tent \yy Plutarch, who tells the story meant. Tacitus follows this tale (Annal. 

of Megabyzus's son, Zopyrus (Apo- xii. 63), with which Herodotus is evi- 

phthmn. Yol. ii. p. 173, A.). But it is dently unacquainted. 

not likely that Herodotus intends the The great advantages of the position 

oontpirator. He would not speak of occupied by Byzantium are elaborately 

him merely as JSarZpa Uip<n\v, set forth by Polybius (iv. 38). Gibbon's 

* Hence the absurdity of Rennell's description (Decline and Fall, ch. xvii. 
suppontion (Geogr. p. 114), that the pp. 6-10) is excellent. Considering how 
number in ch. 87 ought to be 70,000 unimportant a place Byzantium was 
instead of 700,000. Hence too the cer- when Herodotus wrote, and how great a 
tain^ which we have that Darius fared city it has become, it is interesting to 
infinitely better than most of those who see that its capabilities had really been 
have made similar attempts, as Craasus, observed as early, at least, as the time of 
Julian, and Napoleon. our author. 

* Strabo says (vii. p. 464) that as Chalcedon was founded by the Me- 
eariy as the time of the founding of gareans (Thucyd. iv. 75) about the 
Byzantiiim^ this reproach was made year B.C. 674. (Clinton's F. H. vol. i. p. 
against the Chalcedonians. According 186.) Byzantiimi, founded seventeen 
to him, the Delphian oracle advised years later, b.c. 657, was likewise a Me- 
oertain Greeks, who wished to found a garean colony. (Scymn. Ch. 717; Steph. 
colony, and asked to have a site recom- Byz. ad voc.) 
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undertaken against Libya,^ on a pretext which I will relate 
when I have premised certain particulars. The descendants of 
the Argonauts in the third generation,^ driven out of LemnoB by 
the Pelasgi who carried off the Athenian women from Brauion/ 
took ship and went to Lacedtemon, where, seating themselyes on 
Mount Taygetum,® they proceeded to kindle their fires. The 
Lacedaemonians, seeing this, sent a herald to inquire of them 
" who they were, and from what region they had come;" where- 
upon they made answer, " that they were Minyae,* sons of the 
heroes by whom the ship Argo was manned ; for these persons 
had stayed awhile in Lemnos, and had there become their pro- 
genitors." On hearing this account of their descent, the Lace- 
dsemonians sent to them a second time, and asked, " what was 
their object in coming to Lacedsemon, and there kindling their 
fires?" They answered, "that, driyen from their own land by 
the Pelasgi, they had come, as was most reasonable, to their 
fathers ; ^ and their wish was to dwell with them in their country, 
partake their privileges, and obtain allotments of land.' It 
seemed goo^ to the Lacedsemonians to receive the Minyse among 
them on their own terms ; to assign them lands, and enrol them 
in their tribes.^ What chiefly moved them to this was the oon- 

* Vide infra, ch. 167. Herodotus Bettlements in Theasaly (Plin. H. N. rr. 
looks upon the expedition of Aryandes 8), and Magnesia (Strab. ix. p. 601 ; 
as undertaken in reality against all the Schol. ad Ap. Rhod. i. 763), as -well 
independent African nations. as about Orchomenus. Strabo (1. a. c.) 

* The myth ran, that in Lemnos at says that, according to some writan, 
the time of the Ai^onautic expedition lolcus was a colony from Orchomenus. 
there were no males, the women having ^ According to some, Hercules him- 
revenged their ill-treatment upon the self was one of the Argonauts (ApoUod. 
men by murdering them alL The Argo- i. 9, § 19), and accompanied the «zpe- 
nauts touched at the island, and were dition beyond Lemnos. But the re- 
reoeiyed with great favour. They stayed ference here is evidently to Castor and 
some months, and the subsequent popu- Pollux, the two great heroes of Sparta, 
lation of the island was the fruit of this who are always enumerated among the 
visit. HypsipyM, the queen, had twin companions of Jason (ApoU. Rhod. i. 
sons by Jason. (Apollod. i. 9, 17; 146-147; Find. Pyth. iv. 305 ; ApoUod. 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 609-915; Herodor. i. 9, § 16). 

Fr. 44.) Sophocles wrote a tragedy ' It may be reasonably coigeotured 

(the A'fifufuu), which is lost, upon this that these fugitives were in reality 

piece of ancient story. . Minyans of Orchomenus driven out « 

7 Vide infra, vi. 138. little earlier by the iiruption of the 

' Taj^getimi or Ta^getus (Pliny) is Bcsotians fr^m Ame (Thuoyd. i. 12\ 

the high mountain-range west of the and that they invented this story, m 

valley of the Eurotas, the modem Per^ order to claim kindred with the Sper- 

tadactylon, tans. Or perhaps, as K. 0. Midler sdp- 

* The Aigonauts generally were called poses, it was invented for them in after 
Minyse (Pind. Pyth. iv. 69). This was times. The expelled Minyans went 
said by some to be on account of Jason's chiefly to Asia Minor. (Supra, i. 146.) 
descent from Minyas (Apollon. Rhod. i. ' K. 0. Midler (Orchom. p. 313) 
229-233); but there is reason to believe thinks it incredible that the Minyans 
that the Minya were in early times a should really have been reoeived into 
very powerful race in Greece, having full citizenship; and supposes that they 
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sidention that the sons of Tyndarns^ had sailed on board the 
Aigo. The Minyae, on their part, forthwith married Spartan 
wireB, and gave tiiie wives, whom they had married in Lemnos, 
to Spartan husbands. 

146. However, before mnch time had elapsed, the Minj89 
began to wax wanton, demanded to share the throne, and com- 
mitted other impieties : whereupon the Lacedsemonians passed 
on them sentence of death, and, seizing them, cast them into 
prison. Now the Lacedaemonians never put criminals to death 
in the daytime, but always at night. When the Minyae, accord- 
ingly, were about to suffer, their wives, who were not only 
citizens, but daughters of the chief men among the Spartans, 
entreated to be allowed to enter the prison, and have some talk 
with their lords; and the Spartans, not expecting any fraud 
from such a quarter, granted ^eir request. The women entered 
the prison, gave their own clothes to their husbands, and received 
theirs in exchange : after which the Minyse, dressed in their 
wives' garments, and thus passing for women, went forth. Having 
effected their escape in this manner, they seated themselves 
once more upon Taygetum.* 

147. It happened that at this very time Theras, son of Aute- 
sion (whose father Tisamenus was the son of Thersander, and 
grandson of Polynices), was about to lead out a colony from 
Lacedsemon. This Theras, by birth a Cadmeian, was uncle on 
the mother's side to the two sons of Aristodemus,* Procles and 

Pelaogi, but the Pelasgi driven out in 
their turn by the Atheniana. They 
were not received into citizenship, but 
rebelled on account of being refused 
civil rights. They did not finally settle 
in Thera and Elis, but in Melos and 
Crete. We may leam from tlus the 
extreme unceiiainty of the ancient 
stories, even when their character is 
least mythic. Polysenus gave both 
narratives. (Strat. vii. oh. 49, viii. eh. 
61.) 

« Vide infra, vi. 52. The authors of 
this genealogy, which may be thus ex- 
hibited— 



admitted among the Perioeci. It 
is certain that in later times the Spartans 
irere excessively chary of bestowing 
fiieir citizenship (Arist. Pol. ii. 6, § 12). 
Herodotus himself says, in another 
place (ix. 33, 34), that they never im- 
parted it but to two men. However we 
cannot argue from their practice at a 
Iat4sr period what they might have done 
in early times, especially so soon after 
their fin* settlement, and when they 
may have been glad to receive an in- 
rreaao of strength frt>m any quarter. It 
is quite possible therefore that the 
Minyaos.may have been received into 
actual citiicnship. (Compare the re- 
oeptioa of the Sabine refugees into the 
Roman people, Liv. ii. 16.) This is 
certainly what Herodotus intends. 

* Castor and Pollux. Vide supra, ch. 
145, note K 

» Hutareh (de Virt. Mulier. tom. ii 
p. 347) tells this story with remarkable 
variations from the Herodotean narra- 
tive. According to him, the fugitives 
i not the Miny», driven out by the 
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Eurysthenes, and, during their infancy^ administered in 
right the royal power. When his nephews, howeyer, on attainiiars 
to man's esikate, took the goyemment, Theras, who could m^^m 
bear to be under the authority of others after he had wields^^. 
authority so long himself, resolyed to leaye Sparta, and cross tl^C 
sea to join his kindred There were in the island now called Ther^B=- 




intended probably to represent the his- 
tory thus. Aristodemus, son of Aristo- 
machus, married Argeia, daughter of 
Auteeion, great-grandaon of Polynices, 
and king of Thebes, while the Cad- 
meians were stiU unconquered. On the 
invasion of the Boeotians, Th^ras, her 
brother, who had succeeded his fiither 
Autesion, was driyen out and took 
refuge with Aristodemus, his brother- 
in-law, at Sparta. Aristodemus dying 
while his jBons, Eurysthenes and Procles, 
were under age, Theras, their uncle, 
naturally became their guardian. 

' Thera is the island, or group of 
islands, now known by the name of 



Scmtorin, lying to the south of the other 
Cyclades. Pliny (H. N. ii. 87^ sayi 
that it first appeared in the fourth year 
of the 135th Olympiad (b.c. 237). This 
must evidently be a mistake. It ia con* 
jectured that a great volcanic change 
took place at this date, by which the 
original Thera was broken up into the 
three islands of Thera, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi. (See Capt. Graves's article 
in the Journal of the Geograph. Society, 
vol. XX. Art 1.) Capt. Graves supposes 
that the name Callist^, "the most besa- 
tiful,*' properly applied to it ** before 
the eruption '* which left it almost in its 
present state (p. 1). His own desorip- 
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nt at that time Callist^,^ certain descendants of Membliaros, 
be son of Poeciles, a Phoenician. (For Cadmus, the son of 
Lgenor, when he was sailing in search of Enrop^, made a 
uiding on this island ; and, either because the country pleased 
dm, or because he had a purpose in so doing,* left tiiere a 
.nmber of Phoenicians, and with them his own kinsman Mem- 
'liams, Calliste had been inhabited by this race for eight 
:enerations of men,^ before the arrival of Theras from Lace- 
«mon.) 

148. Theras now, haying with him a certain number of men 
X)m each of the tribes,^ was setting forth on his expedition 
itherward. Far from intending to drive out the former in- 
abitants, he regarded them as his near kin, and meant to settle 
cuong them. It happened that just at this time the Minyae, 
aying escaped from their prison^ had taken up their station 
pon Mount Taygetum; and the Lacedaemonians, wishing to 
estroy them, were considering what was best to be done, when 
lieras begged their lives, undertaking to remove them from the 
srritory. His prayer being granted, he took ship, and sailed, 
ith three triaconters,' to join the descendants of Membliarus. 
[e was not, however, accompanied by all the Minyae, but only 



on, however, of its actual condition profession of Corobius the Cretan, can 

)et far to justify the epithet. "From much help the argum^t. 

I western shores or cliffs/* he says, ' Larcher (ad Toe.) obsenres that as 

and where the mountains do not come there were ten generations at Thebes 

t the way, the island has a rapid de- from Cadmus to TheAs, there ought to 

ent to the east, north, and south coasts, have been the same number at Calliste 

hi is entirely cultivated with the vine, from Membliarus to the orinoe who 

I &ct it is on« uninterrupted smiling reigned there at the time when Theras 

uyardy which in the summer months arrived. But it is quite cpnceivable 

lewnts a moei pleasing aspect. . . . The that the seventh descendant from Mem- 

llages with their white-washed build- bliarus might be contemporary with the 

^ spring up, as it were, out of the ninth from Cadmus. With regard to 

aas of vines (p. 3). the whole question of the Phoenician 

' Compare the famous line of the settlers in Greece, vide supra, Bk. iL ch. 

prenaio poet Callimachus, twice 49, note *. 

loted by Strabo (viii. p. 504 and xvii. ' The three old Dorian tribes, Hyl- 

1181), — Isi, Dymanes, and Pamphyles, must 

,.... v'A v>*- - ^ere be meant, for the local tribes were 

'KjjUjp;,T4r.poc^,rb»'v<rT.p««.«u.^ not instituted till a later period. (Her- 

mann's Pol. Antiq. of Greece, §§ 20 and 

* It is conjectured that the real 24.^ Compare the practice at Bome of 

pfarpose" was to found a settlement eacn tribe furnishing 100 men to a co- 

' dyeing (Blakesley ad loc), as the lony. (Niebuhr, H^ of Rome, ii. 85, 

rex, which furmshes the precious E. T.) 

Tiaa purple, is plentiful in that part ' iSiaconters were vessels of 30 oars, 

tfaA Mediterranean. This is in itself 15 on each side, in which the rowers all 

t improbable, but neither the name sat upon the same level. Compare the 

Ptooles, the father of membliarus account given of penteconters (supra, L 

hich, if it refers to any occupation at 152, note '). 
, mnst aUude to embroidery), nor the 
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by some few of them.^ The greater number fled to the land ^^ 
occupying the region in six bodies, by which were afterwaid^^ 



the Paroreats,* and Caucons/ whom they drove out, themselTi 



built the towns of Lepreum, Macistus, PhryxsB, Pyrgus, Epium, ^ 
and Nudium; ' whereof the greater part were in my day demo- 
lished by the Eleans.^ 

149. The island was called Thera after the name of its founder. 
This same Theras had a son, who refused to cross the sea with 
him ; Theras therefore left him behind, " a sheep," as he said, 
<« among wolves." From this speech his son came to be called 
(Eolypus, a name which aft;erwards grew to be the only one by 
whidi he was known. This (Eolycus was the &ther of iEgeus, 
fix>m whom sprang the .^Igidse, a great tribe ' in Sparta. The 
men of this tribe lost at one time all their children, whereupcsi 
they were bidden by an oiacle to build a temple to the foiies of 



* Three triaoonten could not baye 
aooommodated more than about 350 or 
360 men. The Minye were probably 
much more nimierouis. Their colonisa- 
tion of Thera in eoniunctiou irith the 
Laoedsemonlans, had been already cele- 
brated by Pindar: — 

4^9i ri» von ILaXXtarmaf amftctitnM xp6¥^ 
Murov.— Pyth. It. 257, ed. Diasen. 

Apolloniua Bhod. (iy. 1760-1764), and 
Pauaaniaa (Lacon. in. 1. § 7) gaye nearly 
the same account. According to the Cyre- 
naio hiatoriana, Theocrestua and Aoe- 
aander, the head of the Minyan colo- 
niata was a certain Sesamua (SchoL ad 
Apollon. Rhod. iy. 1750). 

* Paroreatsd is a geographical, not an 
ethnic appellation. It may be applied 
to any " dwellers on the mountain- 
side.** The Lenmiana, who are here 
said to haye fled to the Paroreatee, are 
themaelyea called Paroreatsa in the 
dghth book (cb. 73). The tract of 
hoid intended aeema to haye been the 
mountainous diatrict between* the Neda 
and the Alphens, called by Strabo Tyiii. 
p. 504) Triphylia, which ia sometimes 
reckoned to Ells, but improperly, as is 
eyident from Herod, yiii. 73, and again 
fh>m Thucyd. y. 34, where Lepreum 
appears aa an independent ci^. (See 
MUller's Doriana, ii p. 465, £. T.) 

* The Caucona (Ka^it«K«r) appear to 
haye been among the moat ancient in- 
habitants of Qreeoe, They are placed 
upon a par with the Pelasgi and Leleges 



(yide supra, Bk. i. ch. 147, note *), from 
whom they probably did not mook 
differ. The diatrict here mentioned 
was always looked upon as one of th^ 
earliest seats. (Strabo, yiiL pp, 49S- 
502.) 

^ The site of these places can only be 
fixed conjecturally. Lepreum is pro- 
bably the Paiaohutro near Strovitxif 
Macistus Mostizta, Pyrgua the acropolis 
near the sea, a little to the north of tha 
Neda. (Cf. Miiller, 1. a. o. and Leake's 
Morea, yol. i. p. 56.) 

' Lepreum is the only one of the six 
which can be shown to haye maintained 
its independetce. (Thucyd. 1. s. c) 
Probably it was always the chief town; 
whence its position at the head of the 
list. Two hundred Lepreana are named 
among the confederates at Platlea (infra, 
ix. 28). Dahlmann correctly obseryes 
that the war of the Eleans and Minyans 
is fixed by Herodotus to ht» oten day, 
(Life, p. 43, E. T.) 

* Herodotus uses the word " tribe ** 
(^vA^), but it seems impossible that 
the iEgidse can haye been mort than a 
family, (Cf. Mtiller's Orchemen. p. 
329.) There was another account of 
their origin entirely unlike that giyen 
by Herodotus. They were said to haye 
been Thebans, who accompanied Aria- 
todemus in his last expedition (Ephor. 
fV. 13). . This seems to be the yiew 
of Pindar (Pyth. y. 102; Isth. yii. 21), 
who claimt connexion with the Cyre- 
nseans through the iBgidsa, calling them 
his own ancestors. 
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Laius and (Edipns;^ they complied, and the mortality ceased. 
rhe same thing happened in Thera to the descendants of these 
men.' 

150. Thus &r the history is delivered without yariation both 
by the ThersBans and the Lacedsemonians ; but from this point 
we have only the Thersean narrative. Grinus (they say), the 
Bon of jEsanius, a descendant of Theras, and king of the island 
of Thera, went to Delphi to offer a hecatomb on behalf of his 
native city. He was accompanied by a large number of the 
citizens, and among the rest by Battus, the son of Polymnestus, 
who belonged to the Minyan family of the Euphemidas.^ On 
Oiinus consulting the oracle about sundry matters, the Pythoness 
gave him for answer, *^ that he should found a city in Libya.^ 
Grinus replied to this: "I, king I am too far advanced in 
years, and too inactive, for such a work. Bid one of these 
youngsters undertake it" As he spoke, he pointed towards 
Battus ; and thus the matter rested for that time. When the 
embassy returned to Thera, small account was taken of the 
oracle by the Therseans, as they were quite ignorant where 
Libya was, and were not so venturesome as to send out a colony 
in the dark. 

151. Seven years passed from the utterance of the oracle, and 
not a drop of rain fell in Thera : all the trees in the island, 
except one, were killed with the drought The Therseans upon 
this sent to Delphi, and were reminded reproachfully, that they 
had never colonised Libya. So, as there was no help for it, 
they sent messengers to Crete, to inquire whether any of the 
Cretans, or of the strangers sojourning among them, had ever 
travelled as far as Libya: and these messengers of theirs, in 
their wanderings about the island, among other places vidted 
Itanus,^ where they fell in with a man, whose name was Cord- 



* Herodotus llere employs the less It. 256, ed. Dissen.). Compare the pas- 
_jiud form (Edipocfes; in v. 60 he has sage of ApoUonius Rhodius, where the 
thie oommoner (Edipus. island of Callist^ or Thera is styled 

* That is, of the Minyans who aocom- iraiSwK Upii rpo^s E^^/ioio (It. 1768). 
psiiied Theras. The cause in both in- * Itanus lay at the eastern extremity 
■teaees may haye been their intermarry- of Crete, near the promontory of the 
ing only with one another. same name (mentioned by Scylaz, Pe- 

* ThiB is a conjectural reading. The ripl. p. 42), which is now Ci^ Salamtme 
HBH, haye Zif0vfAi9iis or Eifivfi^ilris, or Cape Xacro. It was a place of some 
EuphemuB, son of Neptune, is reck- im^rtance, as appears from the coins, 
ODM among the companions of Jason, which are numerous. The Paleo-^aatro^ 
(Apollod. i. 9, 16; ApoUon. Rhod. i. near Itagnia^ probably marks the site. 
179.) The royal £unily of the Battiade (See Diet, of Greek and fiomon Qeogr. 
tnead their descent to him. Hence s. t. Itanus,) 

Pindar caUs them yivos E&^^v (Pyth. 
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bius, a dealer in purple. In answer to their inquiries, he told 
them that contrary winds had once carried him to Libya, where 
he had gone ashore on a certain island which was named Platea.^ 
So they hired this man's services, and took him back with them 
to Thera. A few persons then sailed from Thera to reconnoitre. 
Guided by Corobius to the island of Platea, they left him there 
with provisions for a certain number of months, and returned 
home with all speed to give their countrymen an account of the 
island. 

152. During their absence, which was prolonged beyond the 
time that had been agreed upon, Cor&bius' provisions failed him. 
He was relieved, however, after a while by a Samian vessel,' 
imder the command of a man named Colaeus, which, on its way 
to Egypt, was forced to put in at Platea. The crew, informed 
by Corobius of all the circumstances, left him sufficient food for 
a year. They themselves quitted the island ; and, anxious to 
reach Egypt, made sail in that direction, but were carried out 
of their course by a gale of wind from the east. The storm not 
abating, they were driven past the pillars of Hercules, and at 
last, by some special guiding providence, reached Tartessus. 
This trading town was in those days a virgin port, unfrequented 
by the merchants. The Samians, in consequence, made by the 
return-voyage a profit greater than any Greeks before their day, 
excepting Sostratus, son of Laodamas, an Eginetan, with whom 
no one else can compare. From the tenth part of their gains, 
amoimting to six talents, "^ the Samians made a brazen vessel, in 
shape like an Argive wine-bowl, adorned with the heads of 
griffins standing out in high relief.® This bowl, supported by 
three kneeling colossal figures in bronze, of the height of seven 
cubits, was placed as an offering in the temple of Juno at Samos, 
The aid given to Corobius was the original cause of that dose 
friendship which afterwards united the Cyrenseans and Therseans 
with the Samians.* • 

• There can be little doubt that west in their voyages. (Vide snpray i. 
Platea is the small island of Bomba, 163.) 

which lies off the African coast in the 7 About 1460/. of our money. The 

gulf of the same name, lat. 32^ 20', entire profit was therefore between 

long. 23° 15'. (Cf. Rennell, p. 009, and 14,000/. and 15,000/. 

Pacho, Voyage dans la Marmorique, pp. ^ Concerning the eminence of Samos 

51, 52, where the arguments are fully in the arts, vide supra, £k. iii. ch. 60, 

stated.) notes * and i°. 

* The tale which follows is of some ' Of this alliance no traces Appear, 
consequence, as showing the character unless we are to consider in that light 
of the Samians for naval enterprise, the flight of Arcesilaus III. to Samoe, 
Samos and Phocsea are the only Greek and his success in collecting an anna- 
states reported to have reached so far ment there (in&a, chs. 162, 163). 
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153. The Therseans who had left C!or6bius at Platea, when 
they reached Thera, told their countrymen that they had 
colonised an island on the coast of Libya. They of Thera, 
upon this, resolved that men should be sent to joiir the colony 
firom each of their seven districts, and that the brothers in every 
family should draw lots to determine who were to go. Battus 
was chosen to be king and leader of the colony. So these men 
departed for Platea on board of two penteconters.^ 

154. Such is the account which the Theraeans give. In the 
sequel of the history their accounts tally with those of the people 
of CyrSne ; but in what they relate of Battus these two nations 
differ most widely. The following is the Cyrenaic story. There 
was once a king named Etearchus, who ruled over Axus,^ a city 
in Crete, and had a daughter named Phronima. This girl's 
mother having died, Etearchus married a second wife ; who no 
sooner took up her abode in his house than she proved a true 
step-mother to poor Phronima, always vexing her, and con- 
triving against her every sort of mischief. At last she taxed her 
with light conduct ; and Etearchus, persuaded by his wife that the 
charge was true, bethought himself of a most barbarous mode of 
punishment. There was a certain Thersean, named Themison, 
a merchant, living at Axus. This man Etearchus invited to be 
his friend and guest, and then induced him to swear that he 
would do him any service he might require.' No sooner had he 
given the promise, than the king fetched Phronima, and, deli- 
vering 'her into his hands, told him to carry her away and throw 
her into the sea. Hereupon Themison, full of indignation at the 
fraud whereby his oath had been procured, dissolved forthwith 
the friendship, and, taking the girl with him, sailed away from 
Crete. Having reached the open main, to acquit himself of the 
obligation under which he was laid by his oath to Etearchus, he 



> Justin (xiii. 7) reduces the two shipa be read for Tld^os (Peripl. p. 42). It lay 

of Herodotus to ond. Even the larger on the north side of Ida, not far from 

nnmber would have furnished but a Cnossus, and retains its name to the 

poor colony, since a penteconter can present day (Pashley's Travels, vol. i. p. 

scarcely have accommodated more than 143). A coin belonging to it may be 

>l>out 200 men. The numerical accu- seen in Chishull (Antiq. As. p. 125). 

f>cy affected in the Thersean narrative The name is said to have been given from 

ii remarkable (supra, chs. 148, 151, 152, the precipices {A^oi z= iiyfioT) among 

<«.). •. which the town was built (Steph. Byz. 

^ Thii place, called Azus^y Herodo* ad voc. "Oa^os). It furnishes almost a 

^ OaxuB and Sazus on Its coins (comp. solitary instance of the replacement of 

^ph. Byz. ad voc. "A^os), is not men- the digamma by an omicron. 

^ed by Strabo among the cities of ^ Of this practice we have another 

^^. It appears, however, in Scylax, instance, infra, vi 62. 
^bere (as Yobs observes) "Oo^of should 
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fastened ropes about the damsel, and, letting her down into the 
sea» drew her up again, and so made sail for Thera. 

155. At Thera, Polymn&tus, one of the chief citizens of the 
place, took Phronima to be his concubine. The fruit of this 
union was a son, who stammered and had a lisp in his speech. 
According to the CyrenaBans and'Theraeans, the name given 
to the boy was Battus : in my opinion, however, he was called 
at the first something else,* and only got the name of Battus 
after his arrival in Libya, assuming it either in consequence of 
the words addressed to him by the Delphian oracle, or on ac- 
count of the office which he held. For, in the Libyan tongue, 
the word "Battus" means "a king."* And this, I think, was 
the reason why the Pythoness addressed him as she did : she 
knew he was to be a king in Libya, and so she used the Libyan 
word in speaking to him. For after he had grown to man's 
estate, he made a journey to Delphi, to consult the oracle about 
his voice ; when, upon his putting his question, the PythouesB 
thus replied to him : — 

'* Battus, thou earnest to ask of thy voice; but Phosbos ApoUo 
Bids thee establish a city in Libya, abounding in fleeces ;" 

which was as if she had said in her own tongue, ** King, thon 
camest to ask of thy voice." Then he replied, " Mighty lord, I 
did indeed come hither to consult thee about my voice, but thou 
speakest to me of quite other matters, bidding me colonise Libya 
— an impossible thing! what power have I? what foUo^wers?" 
Thus he spake, but he did not persuade the Pythoness to give 
him any other response ; so, when he found that she persisted 
in her former answer, he left her speaking, and set out on his 
return to Thera. 

156. After a while, ever3rthing began to go wrong both with 
Battus and with the rest of the Theraeans, whereupon these last, 
ignorant of the cause of their sufierings, sent to Delphi to in- 
quire for what reason they were afflicted. The Pythoness in 
reply told them, '^ that if they and Battus would make a settle- 
ment at Cyrgne in Libya, things would go better with them.*' 



* It is curious that Hero4otus was in Pindar, but likewise in the works of 

ignorant pf the name given in the myth the Cyrenmc poet, Callimachus (Hymn. 

to the first Battus, before he received ad ApoU. ^5), in Heraolides Pontieus 

that appellation from the oracle, espe- (Fr. iv.), Eusebius (Chron. Can. iL p. 

cially as it had already been celebrated 320), and in the Scholiasts passim. 

by a poet whose works he knew. (Pind. * Hesychius states this likewise (ad 

Pyth. V. 81, ed. Dissen.) The name voc); .but he can hardly be considered 

was Aristotle, which appears not only a distinct witness from Herodoiua. 
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Upon this the Theraeans sent out Battus* with two penteconters, 
and with these he proceeded to Libya, but within a little time, 
not knowing what else to .do, the men returned and arrived off 
Thera. The Therseans, when they saw the vessels approaching, 
received them with showers of missiles, would not allow them 
to come near the shore, and ordered the men to sail back &om 
whence they came. Thus compelled to return, they settled on 
an island near the Libyan coast, which (as I have ^ready said) 
was called Platea. In size it is reported to have been about 
equal to the city of Cyrgne, as it now stands.^ 

157. Li this place they continued two years, but at the end 
of that time, as their ill luck still followed them, they left the 
island to the care of one of their number, and went in a body to 
Ddphi, where they made complaint at the shrine, to the effect 
that, notwithstanding they had colonised Libya, they prospered 
as poorly as before. Hereon the Pythoness made them the 
following answer : — 

''KnoipeBt thoo better than I, &ir Libya abounding in fleeces ? 
Better the stranger than he who has trod it f Oh ! clever Thernana T 

Battus and his Mends, when they heard this, sailed back to 
Platea : it was plain the god would not hold them acquitted of 
the colony tiU they were absolutely in Libya. So, taking with 
them the man whom they had left upon the island, they made 
a settlement on the mainland directly opposite Platea, fixing 
themselves at a place called Aziris, which is closed in on both 
sides by the most beautiful hills, and on one side is washed by a 
river.® 

158. Here they remained six years, at the end of which time 
the Lflyyans induced them to move, promising that they would 

* Menedee of Baroa, who lived about whole area of Bomba. (See Eiepert*s 

B^. 120, gave a much more prosaic Atlas von Hellas, map xxii.) 

aoooimt of these matters. Acoocdii^ ^ If Platea is Bomba^ the Aziris of 

to him, there were violent futions at Herodotus must be sought in the valley 

Thera, and Battus, who was the leader of the Temimeh^ the ancient Paliurus. 

of one, being worsted, was driven into Kiepert appears to think that there was 

banishment with his partisans. Under both a district and a port of the name 

these "Circumstances he uiplied to the (see Uie map referred to above), and 

Delphic oracle, and asked whether he places the port to the westward of the 

ihould renew the struggle or lead out a BoB-el-Tynn, This view is foimded 

colony. The oracle, thus appealed to, seemingly on the statement of Scylax 

recommended the latter course ; and (PeripL p. 107), a statement which is 

loggested Africa by advising a settle- too corrupt and too vague to be of any 

xnent " on the continent." (See service. The district about the Temimeh 

MUUer's Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 449.) is said by Pacho to suit exactly the de- 

7 This comparison seems to be accu- scription of Herodotus (Voyage dans la 

Rte enough. The ruins of Cyrene Mannarique, p. 53.) 
cover a space very nearly equal to the 
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lem to a better situation.^ So the Greeks left Aziris 
51© conducted by the Libyans towards the west, their 
' being so arranged, by the calculations of their guides, 
ey passed in the night the most beautiful district of that 
X)untry, which is the region called Irasa.^ The Libyans 
t them to a spring, which goes by the name of Apollo's 
n,^ and told them — " Here, Grecians, is the proper place 

to settle ; for here the sky leaks." ^ 

During the lifetime of Battus,* the founder of the colony, 



firiendly terms on which the 
tMid towards the natives at the 
ere very apparent. Their posi- 
mbles that of the first English 
n America. They minister to 
s of the inhabitants, and are 
snefiictors. The natives do not 
dve them their best hinds, but 
^ngly place them in a very 
»le situation. The Greeks also 
onfidence by placing themselves 

distance from the sea. Both 
and Barca are inland towns, 
irhile the feeling changes, as it 
■rds the English settlers. A 
ensues, and the humble traders 
lords of the country. 
I is mentioned by Pindar (Pyth. 

ed. Dissen.) as a city in the 
arfaood of Cyrene. Its situa- 
"ery doubtful. Pacho supposes 
, ic, pp. 84-5) that it lay at 
th-eastem foot of the great 
I table-land (which extends 
Tene a full degree towards the 
I a district which is still remark- 
its fertility, and where a foun- 
led Ersen or Erasem by the 
^ipears to contain a trace of the 
le. Hamilton (Wanderings in 
», Introduction, p. xiii.) sug- 
UKvbbeh, on the road to Dema, 
arae site. There are many re- 
r buildings there, and a copious 
in which he recognises the foun- 
rhest^ (see the next chapter), 
fountain of Apollo is celebrated 
ar (Pyth. iv. 294, ed. Dissen.). 
ought to be the same with the 
I of Cyr^, mentioned both by 
ehus and Stephen. (Gallim. 
ad Apoll. 81 ; Steph. Byz. ad 
p4ivri)f after which, aocorcUng to 
unt, Cyrene was named. Modem 
ra have recognised it in a copious 
m the road from the necropolis 
(lateau whereon the town stood. 
Jella, p. 146, E. T. ; Pacho, p. 
leechey, p. 423; Hamilton, p. 



37). The view (p. 108) is from Beeche/s 
work. 

» Laterally, " Here the sky is pierced." 
Eustathius (ad Hom. II. p. 742, 22) 
explains the expression to mean " that 
the sky is a sort of reservoir, which in 
other parts of the world is soimd and 
holds water, but at this place leaks." 
(Compare 2 Kings vii. 2, " If the Lord 
would make windows in heaven.*') The 
reference is not therefore to the fountain, 
but to rain, which in most parts of K. 
Africa is of extreme rarity. (See note 
on ch. 185.) That abimdant rain faJls 
in the Cyrenaica, and along much of 
the northern coast of Africa, is a weU- 
known fSsict. Mr. Hamilton says (Wan- 
derings in N. Africa, ch. vii p. 92): 
"The rains set in usually about the 
middle of November, and then come 
down with a violence which no tent can 
resist." He himself experienced them 
at TaUkra (Taucbira), and speaks of 
them as " descending every night in tor- 
rents, and frequently lasting all day " 
(p. 150). Advantage is taken of them 
to sow the com immediately after the 
first have fallen, which is sometimes 
as early as the latter part of October. 
From the beginning of spring till this 
time there is rarely a drop of rain, 
though from the middle of August the 
sky is almost always cloudy (ibid. p. 94). 

No doubt the real circumstance that 
fixed the exact site of the city was the 
copious spring or foimtain mentioned 
above, wluch is still the most abundant 
in the neighbourhood (Hamilton, p. 38), 
and which in a country so scant of 
water as N. Africa would constitute a 
most strong attraction. The principal 
public buildings of the town were 
grouped about this foimtain. See the 
plan overleaf. 

* If we might believe the stories told 
of this Battus by others, the prosperity 
of Cyrene should date from, his time. 
A scholiast on Aristophanes says that 
the Libyans brought to his notice the 
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who reigned forty years, and during that of his son ArcesQa^ 
who reigned sixteen, the Cyrenaeans continued at the same level, 
neither more nor fewer in number than they were at the first. 
But in the reign of the third king, Battus, sumamed the Happy, 
the advice of the Pythoness brought Greeks fix)m every quarter 




valuable silphwm (infra, ch. 169), and 
put his image upon their coina (Plut* 
425). Another relates that his own 
citizens, in return for the great benefits 
which he bad conferred on them, made 
a statue of him in gold, with the sil- 
phium in his right hand. The proverb, 
" Bdrrov trik^iop" which was used for 
all that was ezpenaiYe and honourable. 



is referred by common consent to him. 
(Suidas ad voc. ; Schol. ad Arist. Plut. 
1. s. c; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 324, &c.) 
As this drug seems oertainly to have 
been the great cause of the wealth and 
power of Cyrene, if the trade in it is 
rightly refeired to the first Battus, Cy^ 
rensan prosperity should begin with 
him. 
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into Libya, to join the settlement.^ The CyrensBans had offered 
to all comers a share in their lands ; and the oracle bad spoken 
as follows : — 

'* He that ]b backward to s^are in the pleasant Libyan aeres,' 
Sooner or later, I warn him, wiU feel regret at hda folly." 

Thus a great multitude were collected together to CyrSn^ and 
tiie Libyans of the neighbourhood found themselves stripped 
of large portions of their lands. So they, and their king Adicran, 
being robbed and insulted by the Cjrrenseans/ sent messengers 
to Egypt, and put themselves under the rule of Apries, the 
Egyptian monarch ; who, upon this, levied a vast army of Egyp- 
tians,' and sent them against CyrSnfe. The inhabitants of that 
place left their walls and marched out in force to the district of 
Iiasa, where, near the spring called Theste, they engaged the 



* If we may regard as historical the 
part aatd to have been taken by the 
oracle in the fotrnding and establish- 
ment of this colony, it will appear that 
an influence over the destinies of Qreece 
was exercised by the Delphian priests 
in early times which has seldom been 
foUy recognised. The want of a settle- 
ment on the African coast, for the 
general interests of Qreece, is felt; the 
Delphians determine to have it supplied. 
They fix on Thent, a Dorian settlement, 
and the most southern of all the Cy- 
dadee, as the point from which the 
colonisation will most couTeniently pro- 
ceed. They order the colony to be sent 
oat, refuse to be content with anything 
short of a settlement upon the main- 
land, watch the progress of the settle- 
ment when it is made, and at the fitting 
moment cause the redundant population 
of Qreece to flow towards it. The 
powerful and flourishing Qreek state of 
Cyrene is, according to this statement, 
the absolute creation of the priests of 
DelphL 

lliere are not wanting other instances 
of a somewhat similar influence. We 
may gather from what is said of Dorieus 
fmfra, V. 42), that he " did not inquire 
of the Delphic oracle in what land he 
should settle, or go through any of the 
customary preparations;*' that, at any 
rate in Dorian states, when a colony was 
determined on, the choice of the site 
was habitually left to the oracle. Other 
examples of this practice are — the set- 
tlement of the ^nianes in Southern 
Thess^ (Plut. Qu. Gr. ii. p. 294, A.), 
of the dbalcidlans atRhegium (Strab. tI. 



p. 370), of the Spartans and Achssans 
at Crotona (Fftus. in. iii. § 1 ; Strab. 
vL p. 376), and of the Megareans (if the 
aocoimt be true) at Byzantium (Strab. 
vii. 464). See on this subject Muller's 
Dorians, i. pp. 282-294, E. T. 

* The beauty and fertility of the 
Cyrenaica are celebrated by aU who 
Yisit it. Hamilton says (p. 78), " In 
the neighbourhood of Qrennah, the 
hiUs abound with beautiful scenes. . . . 
Some of them exceed in richness of 
Testation, and equal in grandeur, any- 
tlung that is to be found in the Apen- 
nines. . . . The Wady Shelaleh presents 
a scene beyond my powers of descrip- 
tion. The olive is here contrasted with 
the fig, the tall cypress and the dark 
jumper with the arbutus and myrtle, 
and the pleasant breeze which always 
blows through the valley is laden with 
balmy perfumes.'' Again, on approach- 
ing from the west, he observes, " The 
rest of the journey was over a range of 
low undulating hills, offisring perhaps 
the most lovely sylvan scenery in the 
world. The country is like a most beau- 
tifully-arranged jardin Anglais, covered 
with pyramidal clum^ of evergreens, 
variouBly disposed, as if by the hand of 
the most refined taste; while bosquets of 
junipers and cedars, relieved by the 
pale plive and the bright green of the 
tall arbutus-tree, afford a most grateful 
shade from the mid-dav sun." (p. 31.) 

^ Apries had probably not thought it 
prudent to take his Qreek auxiliaries 
against the Cyreneans. (See n. * on 
Book ii. ch. 163.)— [Q. W.] 
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Egyptian host, and defeated it. The Egyptians, who had never 
before made trial of the prowess of the Greeks, and so thought 
but meanly of them, were routed with such slaughter that but a 
very few of them ever got back home. For this reason, the 
subjects of Apries, who laid the blame of the defeat on him, 
revolted from his authority.® 

160. This Battus left a son called Arcesilaiis, who, when he 
came to the throne, had dissensions with his brothers,' which 
ended in their quitting him and departing to another region of 
Libya,^ where, after consulting among themselves, they founded 
the' city, which is still called by the name then given to it, 
Barca.^ At the same time they endeavoured to induce the 



' vide supra, ii. 161. 

' The quarrel was said to have re- 
sulted from the " ill temper'* of Arce- 
silaiis II., who was therefore called 
6 xoXcirc^s. The brothers here spoken 
of seem to be the ** Perseus, Zacynthus, 
Aristomedon, and Lycus," by whom 
Barca was founded, according to Stephen 
(ad yoc. Bdpicri). 

^ There is no difficulty in determining 
the exact site of Cyrene. The Arabic 
name Orennah {Kvpiiyji, or in the Doric 
Greek of the place, KvpdvcL, sounded 
Kyrdna) is sufficiently close to mark the 
Identity of the ruined city, which is so 
called, with the Cyrene of former times. 
Inscriptions and coins dug up on the 
spot confirm the identification. Delia 
Cella figures one of the latter thus : — 




(See his Narrative, p. 143, E. T.) The 
situation of Grennah likewise corre- 
sponds very exactly with the accoimts 
of Cyrene in the geographers. Grennah, 
according to Beechey, stands on the 
edge of a high plateau or table-land, 
1800 feet above the level of the sea, 
which is at no great distance, being 
very distinctly visible, except in hazy 
weather. (Beechey*B Elxpedition, pp. 
434, 435.) This account recalls very re- 
markably the description in Strabo, who 
had seen Cyrene as he sailed along the 
coast: ^6\tus fieydXris iv TpoircfoctJ** 
irc8^^ KUfi4v7is, &s iK rod irtKdyovs 
iwpufity aMiv. (xvii. p. 1181.) 
The coimtry arovmd Grennah is cele- 



brated for its fertility. The upper 
plateau, at the edge of which Cyrene 
stood, is cultivated in wheat and other 
cereals ; the lower one, on which the 
town looks down, a thousand feet above 
the sea-level, is richly wooded, and 
diversified with meadows and com-fieldi 
(see the view, p. 113^. The beet ao- 
count wiU be found m Beechey (pp. 
434-437). 

The site of Baroa is not so readily 
fixed. Ptolemais indeed, with which it 
has sometimes been confoimded (Steph. 
Byz. in voc. Bdpieri ; Strab. xvii. p. 
1181 ; Plin. H. N. v. 5), stiU exists m 
the modem Dolmeita, or Ftolemeta, a 
town of some importance upon the 
coast, nearly in long. 21<^. But that 
the original Barca was not at Ptolemais 
appears both from Scylax, who places 
it 11} miles away from the shore 
(Peripl. p. 109), and from Ptolemy, 
who distinguishes the two cities (Geo* 
graph, iv. 4). Ptolemais undoubtedly 
arose, not upon the ancient Barca, but 
upon its port, the KifiifP Korii Biptniw 
of Scylax. Barca has therefore to be 
sought in the interior, 11 or 12 miles 
from this place. All recent traveUers 
agree that the extensive plain of Merdj, 
which lies at the required distance from 
the coast, is connected with Ptolemeta 
by two ravines affording a ready com- 
munication, and corresponds moreover 
with the descriptions of Barca left by 
the Arabian geographers, is the most 
probable site. It is an objection, how- 
ever, that the ruins at this place are 
inconsiderable. (See Delia Cella, p. 
217, E. T.; Pacho, pp. 175-177; Beechey, 
pp. 396-402; Hamilton, p. 134.) 

2 Barca was evidently an African 
word, and probably the previous name 
of the place at which the Greeks now 
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Libyans to revolt from CyTen6. Not long afterwards Areesilaus 
made an expedition against the Libyans who had received his 
brothers and been prevailed upon to revolt ; and they, fearing 
his power, fled to their countrymen who dwelt towards the east 
Areesilaus pursued, and chased them to a place called Leucon,^ 
which is in Libya, where the Libyans resolved to risk a battle. 
Accordingly they engaged the CyrenaBans, and defeated them 
so entirely that as many as seven thousand of their heavy-armed 
were slain in the fight. Arcesilaiis, after thfs blow, fell sick, 
and, whilst he was under the influence of a draught which he 
had taken, was strangled by Learchus, one of his brothers.* 
This Learchus was afterwards entrapped by Eryxo, the widow of 
Arcesilaiis, and put to deatk** 

161. Battus, Arcesilaiis' son, succeeded to the kingdom, a 
lame man, who limped in his walk. Their late calamities now 
induced the Cyrenseans to send to Delphi and inquire of the god 
what form of government they had -best set up to secure them- 
selves prosperity. The Pythoness answered by recommending 
them to fetch an arbitrator from Man tinea in Arcadia.' Accord- 



settled. It is traced by some to the 
root bar, which is "desert" in Arabic 
(Bochart, Phaleg, i. 26, p. 496) ; but 
this scarcely seems a satisfactory ac- 
count, as it ignores the third consonant, 
and does not well apply to the country, 
which is not desert. May not Barca, 
as the name of a town, have arisen from 

some word like the Hebrew nDl3, 

b'rekahf ** a reservoir,'* the place having 
grown up around an attraction of that 
kind ? It must be regarded as doubtful 
whether the epithet Barca, assumed by 
Hamilcar at Carthage, was really at all 
connected with the name of the city. 
[As applied to him, the term signified 
lightning, being analogous to the Ilderim 
adopted by Bajazet.— G. W.] The 
town Barca long outlived Cyrene. It 
was an important place during the Ma- 
hometan period; and the name still 
attaches to the neighbourhood, the 
whole of the Cyrenaica being known to 
the Turks as the province of Barka. 

^ Leucon is not mentioned by any 
other author; but Ptolemy places a 
city which he calls Leucoe in these 
parts. (Geogr. iv. ch. v. p. 1*21.) 
Kiepert conjectures this town to have 
lain between Cyrene and Irasa. (See 
his map.) 

^ Nicolas of Damascus seems to have 
understood the account of Herodotus 



differently. According to him, AroMi- 
laiis tried to poison himself in conse- 
quence of the defeat of his army ; but 
dying hard in this way, was strangled 
by his sympathising brother (Fr. 52). 
Plutarch (ii. p. 16o) makes Learchus 
not the brother, but only the friend of 
Arcesilaiis, and says that he killed him 
by poison in order to get the crown. 

* See, for a full account of this 
matter, Plutarch (De Virt. Mul. ii. p. 
26(0 and Polysenus (viii. 41). The 
former is the original narrative. It 
app^rs that Learchus governed for a 
time in the name of his nephew, who 
was a minor. Eryxo put Learchus to 
death by the help of her brother Poly- 
arch us, who then became regent and 
seems to have been the person imder 
whose authority Demonax acted, (r^r 

Tois Kvprjvaiois.) 

^ Mantinea was situated near the 
eastern frontier of Arcadia, in the high 
plateau west of the range of MaiecOf the 
waters of which have no outlet through 
the hills, but collect in lakes, or dis- 
appear in -subterranean passages (kata- 
vothra). It is now called PalcopoH^ and 
lies about 8 miles nearly due north of 
TripoUtza. There are abundant remains, 
** the circuit of the walls being entire.** 
(Leake's Morea, vol. i. pp. lOH-105.) 

It is remarkable that the Delphic 
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ingly they sent ; and the Mantineans gave them a man named 
Demonax/ a person of high repute among the citizens ; who, on 
his arriyal at Cyrene, having first made himself acquainted with 
all the circumstances,® proceeded to enrol the people in three 
tribes.* One he made to consist of the Therseans and their 
Tassals ; another of the Peloponnesians and Cretans ; and a third 
of the various islanders.^ Besides this, he deprived the king 

in the list of tribes ; and the exclusive 
right of holding the aboriginals in ville- 
nage. This is indicated by the mention 
of the vassals (irtploiKoi) as belonging to 
the Therscan tribe, in which they were 
reckoned, without of course possessing 
any political power. MUller regards 
this constitution as wisely framed under 
the circumstances. (Dorians, vol. ii. 
pp. 03, 64, and 181, 182.) 

This view is no doubt partly con- 
jectural; but it is clear and in accord- 
ance with the general spirit of antiquity. 
The account of the vassals or Parioeci 
seems better than that of Niebuhr, 
that they were the original subjects of 
the Therseans in Thera, who in the 
colony stood on an equal footing with 
their masters. (Hist. of. Rome, note 
708, 2nd edit.) 

• It is probably this change to which 
Aristotle alludes (Pol. vi. 2), and which 
he compares with the legislation of 
Clisthenes. At least Miiller's argument 
to the contrary (Dorians, vol. ii. p. 183, 
note) is very weak. He appears to 
forget that Aristotle is not speaking 
only of the Cyrensean, but also and 
chiefly of the Clisthenic constitution, 
and that ali his expressions cannot be 
expected to apply to both. The tribes 
of Demdnax were not certainly " more *' 
than the original — which were the 
Hylla?i, Dymanes, and Pamphyles (see 
ch. 148, note *; — but they were different 
from them, which is the main point. 
Thus they served, as Aristotle says, to 
break up old associations, and establish 
new in their place. 

* Who would be principally lonians. 
Thus the three tribes would consist of 
three different races : — I. The The- 
rseans, who were of Grseco-Phcenician 
extraction ; 2. The Lacedaemonian^ and 
Cretans, who were Dorians ; and 3. 
The islanders, who were lonians, A 
similar ethnic distinction is found, to a 
certain extent, at Sicyon (infra, v. 68 ; 
comp. vii. 94), and again at Thurii. 
(See the Introductory Essay, ch. i. p. 
19, note »). 



oracle should have recommended an 
Arcadian to legislate for the Cyrenaeans, 
u the Arcadians were pure Pelasgi. 
(Hermann's Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 17.) 
It is true that the Mantineans were 
celebrated for their good government 
(rtw/Jo, iElian. Var. Hist. ii. 22); but 
that a Dorian oracle should send a Pe- 
lugic legislator to arrange the affairs of 
& Dorian state is what we should little 
bsve expected. Probably the personal 
character of Demdnax pointed him out 
aa the fittest man living for such a task. 
Diodonu calls him Avipa avptcft koI 
Swtuoo^yj} 9oKovvret 9ia^ip€iy, (Fr. lib. 
▼iii. ad. fin.) 

^ Dem6nax, the Mantinean lawgiver, 
i> but seldom mentioned by the ancient 
•ritdrs. Hermippus, however, who 
wrote "concerning lawgivers," about 
B.C 200, had a notice of him quite in- 
dependent of this. Demdnax, he said, 
introdaced gladiatorial combats (fiovo- 
l^ias) at Mantinsea, and the practice 
was then imitated by the Cyren8paDs 
(Fr. 1.) Diodorus, in his account of 
thia lawgiver (Fr. lib. viii. ad fin.), 
seems merely to follow Herodotus. 

The name has been foimd on a coin 
of Cyrdn^, but the date of the coin 
scarcely seems to be so high as the time 
of this legislator (Bouhier's Disserta- 
tions, p. 143). 

* Hiiller conjectures that the state of 
misgovemment, which Demdnax was 
called in to remedy, arose from two 
causes. The kings, who had oris;inally, 
like the other Dorian monarcfas, very 
narrow powers, had greatly enlarged 
their rights, and were almost become 
tyrants. Also, the new colonists, who 
bad flocked in under Battus the Happy, 
having never received full political pri- 
vileges, were discontented. The changes 
effected by Demdnax were these : — 1 . 
He restricted the powers of the kings 
within their original narrow limits ; 
and 2. he imparted to the new colonists 
equal rights of citizenship with the 
•ncient citizens. The latter retained 
certain privileges : as precedency, which 
ia indicated by their being placed first 
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Battus of his former privileges, only reserving for him certain 
sacred lands and offices ;^ while, with respect to the powers which 
had hithei-to been exercised by the king, he gave them all into 
the hands of the people. 

162. Thus matters jested during the lifetime of this Battus, 
but when his son Arcesilaiis came to the throne, great disturb- 
ance arose about the privileges. For Arcesilaiis, son of Battus 
the lame and Pheretima, refused to submit to the arrangements 
of Demonax the Mantinean, and claimed all the powers of his 
forefathers. In the contention^ which followed Arcesilaiis was 
worsted, whereupon he fled to Samos,* while his mother took 
refuge at Salamis ^ in the island of Cyprus. Salamis was at that 
time ruled by Evelthon, the same who oflTered at Delphi the 
censer which is in the treasury of the Corinthians,* a work 
deserving of admiration. Of him Pheretima made request, that 
he would give her an army, whereby she and her son might 
regain Cyren6. But Evelthon, preferring to give her anything 
rather than an army, made her various presents. Pheretima 
accepted them all, saying, as she took them : " Good is this too, 
O king ! but better were it to give me the army which I crave 
at thy hands." Finding that she repeated these words each 
time that he presented her with a gift, Evelthon at last sent her 
a golden spindle and distaff, with the wool ready for spinning. 
Again she uttered the same speech as before, whereupon Evel- 
thon rejoined — " These are the gifts I present to women, not 
armies." 

163. At Samos, meanwhile, Arcesilaiis was collecting troops 
by the promise of granting them lands.^ Having in this way 

2 Tho early kings of the various had extended the rights of citizenship 

Grecian states, like those of Rome, were too far, and had thereby introduced 

uniformly priests likewise. (Hermann, disorders. 

Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 56, note 10.) * Vide supra, ch. 152, note ». 

At Sparta we find them still so * Concerning the site of Salamis, vide 

regarded. (Infra, vi. 56.) Aristotle infht, v. 104, note. Pheretima may 

says (Polit. iii. 9) that it was their perhaps have applied for aid in this 

usual fate to be left nothing but their quarter on account of its Grirco^J^furfii- 

priestly character. Compare the insti- cian character. 

tutiou of the &px<oy /ScuriAcvs at Athens, * See note ^ on Book i. ch. 14, and 

and the rex sacrijicuins &t Rome. (Livy, note ^ on Book ii. ch. 167. It is not 

ii. 2.> very clear why the offering should have 

' This is most likely the contention been put into the treasury of the 

(ffrdffis) of which Aristotle speaks (Pol. Cypselids. 

vi. 2), and which he ascribes to the ^ It does not appear to me that 

want of moderation on the part of those i.yaScuTfji6s, either in this place or where 

who established the democracy, whereby it occurred before (ch. 159), has the 

the nobles {yp<&pi^oi) were exasperated, sense which Miiller assigns to it. (Do- 

and driven to attempt a counter-revolu- rians, ii. p. 63, E. T.) It does not 

tion. According to his view, Demonax signify **a new division of their lands,'* 
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drawn together a vast host, he sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle about his restoration. The answer of the Pythoness was 
this: ^^Loxias grants thy race to rule over Cyren6, till four 
kings Battus, four Arcesilaiis by name,® have passed away. 
Beyond this term of eight generations of men, he warns you not 



bat simply an aUotting of land. On Scholiast, adding that Battus, who ap- 

the former occasion the laud to be pears to have been the son of Arcesi- 

allotted to the new colonists was land laus IV., was compelled to fly, and took 

prevjoosly unoccupied by Greeks, and refuge at Euesperides. 

considered by the nomade Libyans to Thechronology of the reigns presents, 

belong to them (Tide supra, oh. 159). however, certain difficulties. According 

On this occasion the estates of the oppo- to Solinus, Cyrene was founded b.c. 597 

site party would furnish the means of Cxxvii. 44) ; but in that case Battus the 

fulfilling the promise imder which Happy, who ascended the throne 56 

persons were enlisted. years later (Herod, iv. 159), would be 

* That the Battiadse continued to contemporary, not with Apries, but 

leign at Cyrene till the eighth genera- Amasis. Eusebius gives a better date, 

iion is confirmed by Pindar, who calls viz. b.c. 631. This will make Battus 

the Arcesilaus of his day (ArcesilatLs the Happy ascend the throne b.c. 575 

IV.) iyioop ix4poi *ApK€<rl\as. (Pyth. and be contemporary therefore with the 

IT. 65, ed. Dissen.) The Scholiast (ad last six years of the reign of Apries, who 

loc.) states the fact historically, de- was succeeded by Amasis in B.C. 569. 

daring that "four kings Battus, and It will also accord tolerably with the 

four Arcesilaiis by name " Wo'O'apcs /i^y statements, 1. of Theophrastus, that 

BtbTotWcrirafMrSl * A pKco-rAoot), actually Cyrene was founded close upon 300 

signed — ^that the line of descent was years before B.c. 311 (Hist. Plant, vi. 

uoiutemipted from father to son— and iii. 3), and 2. of the Scholiast (ad Pind. 

that the reign of the fourth Arcesilaus Pyth. iv.), that the dynasty continued 

^fu followed by a democracy. It may for 200 years. These periods ai'e mani- 

l>e conjectured that these events had festly round numbers ; but they will 

already happened before Herodotus perhaps enable us to approximate to the 

^^rote this portion of his History. He- true chronology. 

nclidea Ponticus (Fr. 4) confirms the 

DYNASTY OF THE BATTIADiB AT CYBENE. 
» B,C. B.C. 

wUm I. (founder of the citj, reigned 40 years) . . 631 to 591 

Aioeiilafis L (hU eoo. reigned 16 years) 591 to 575 

Mm 1L (the Happy, his son) 675 to 555 (?) ( -^P^ff *» H°u* ^\ ^^ married 

An«ilsask(the%^ten.pereihisson) .. . . 555 (?) to 5.0 S j if^»i^?,^^tr,^S;.^' ^^ 

Butos III (the Lame, bis son) 540 (?) to 530 (?) . .Legislation of Dcmonax. 

AitetiUas III. (his son) 530 (?) to 515 m.. Became tributary to Carobyses. 

(Pbcretima, regent) 515 (?) to 514 (?).. Expedition of Aryandes. 

attas IV. (the Fair, ton of Arocdlaiis III.) . . . . 514 (?) to 470 (?) 
AraailaUa IV. (his son), ascended the throne about 470 

gained a Pythian victory 466 

lived perhaps till nearly . . . . 431 (?) 

Thu« Herodotus would be still adding Compare Bouhier's Dissertations (ch. 

teaches to his history after the murder of xii.), and Clinton's F. H., Years 631, 

Arcesilaus IV., and the expulsion of his 597, 591, 575, 466, &c. 

ton Battus. Arcesilaiis IV. would be a It has been recently argued, from a 

y(mngmaninB.c.466(Pind.Pyth.v. 102, Cyrenaic coin in the British Museum, 

103, icp4<r<rova fjiJkv iiKiKias v6ov <f>€p- that the monarchy came to an end at 

fi*rtu), and might continue to reign for least as early as u.c. 450. The coin is 

fire-and-thir^y years. Battus IV. being, thought by its style to be «* not later " 

as is evident from the position assumed than that date ; and, as it bears the 

by Pheretima, a minor at the death of inscription K K {Kvfnjvaitatf koiv6v), it 

hii father, would be likely to have a must have b^en struck under the re- 

long reign (44 years). The 300 years public. (See a paper by Mr. Stuart 

of Theophrastus would be a little ex- Poole on a coin from the Cyrena'ica.) 

ceeded; but his words are not precise. The doubt, however, remains, whether 

{ikiLKifffa irepl rpicucSffia fri), 1. s. c.) the styie of a coin can acc\\rtv\*\N ^iL^(ija.\A. 
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to seek to extend your reign. Thou, for thy part, be gentle, 
when thou art restored. K thou findest the oven full of jars, 
bake not the jars ; but be sure to speed them on their way. If, 
however, thou heatest the oven, then avoid tlie island — else thou 
wilt die thyself, and with thee the most beautiful bull." * 

164. So spake the Pythoness. Arcesilaiis upon this returned 
to Cyrend, taking with him the troops which he had raised in 
Samos. There he obtained possession of the supreme power ; 
whereupon, forgetful of the oracle, he took proceedings against 
those who had driven him into banishment Some of them fled 
from him and quitted the country for good ; others fell into his 
hands and were sent to suflFer death in Cyprus. These last hap- 
pening on their passage to put in through stress of weather at 
Cnidus, the Cnidians rescued them, and sent them off to Thera. 
Another body found a refuge in the great tower of Aglomachus, 
a private edifice, and were there destroyed by Arcesilaiis, 
who heaped wood around the place, and burnt them to death. 
Aware, after the deed was done, that this was what the Pythoness 
meant when she warned him, if he foilnd the jars in the oven, 
not to bake them, he withdrew himself of his own accord from 
the city of CyrentS, believing that to be the island of the oracle,^ 
and fearing to die as had been prophesied. Being married to a 
relation of his own, a daughter of Alazir,^ at that time king of 
the Barcaeans, he took up his abode with him. At Barca, how- 
ever, certain of the citizens, together with a nimiber of Cyre- 
naean exiles, recognising him as he walked in the forum, killed 
him ; they slew also at the same time Alazir, his father-in-law. 
So Arcesnaiis, wittingly or unwittingly, disobeyed the oracle, 
and thereby fulfilled his destiny. 

* This oracle is given in prose, but least the site was at Merdj, 

evidently contains fragments of the ^ This name is remarkable. It is 

hexameters in which it was delivered; clearly not Greek, and therefore is pro- 

i\ g. : :th nivroi ficrvxo$ tlvai — &ir({irc/iTc bably African. Hence it would 



KOT* olpov — tJL^ is T^v iifKpi^^tnoy I^KBtis; that not only waa Barca originally an 

and the last line, which may be restored African town (see note * on ch. 160), 

with an approach to certainty: abrhs but that while falling under Greek influ- 

ykp daytcut koX ravpos 6 iraAAitrrc^Mv. ence in the reign of Arcesilaiis II., it had 

The allusion here seems to be to Alazir, still retained its native princes, who in- 

the father-in-law of Arcesilaiis. {See termarried with the Battiadse. It is no 

the next chapter.) objection to this view that the daughter 

Mt is not very easy to see how either of Alazir is called a *' relation " of Aroe- 

Cvrene or Barca could be regarded as silaiis, for she may have been so on her 

islands. Perhaps the existence of springs mother*s side. However, it is certainly 

on several sides of Cyrene may have possible that, as Mr. Blakesley thinks, 

been considered, in a country so scant the Greek princes of Barca may have 

of water, as what the word kfi<f>i^^tnov adopted African names to conciliate 

pointed at. At Btu-ca there would not their native subjects. Battus, it must 

be even this approach to an insular cha- be remembered, was an African word, 
racter, for water is scarce there, if at 
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1165. Fheretima, the mother of Arcesilaiis, during the time 
tl:i.«it her son, after working his own ruin, dwelt at Barea, con- 
ti:K:>.ued to enjoy all his privileges at Cyrene, managing the 
go^irernment, and taking her seat at the council-board. No 
sooner, however, did she hear of the death of her son at Barca, 
tlx^n leaving Cyren6, she fled in haste to Egypt. Arcesilaiis 
h«fc.d claims for service done to Cambyses, son of Cyrus ; since it 
w^c^ by him that Cyrene was put under the Persian yoke, and 
^ rate of tribute agreed upon.^ Pheretima therefore went 
stijraight to Egypt, and presenting herself as a suppliant before 
A^xyandes, entreated him to avenge her wrongs. Her son, she 
s^id, had met his death on accoimt of his being so well afiected 
t^^ wards the Medes.* 

166. Now Aryandes had been made governor of Egypt by 
C^^unbyses. He it was who in after times was punished with 
^^ath by Darius for seeking to rival him. Aware, by report 
*^>-d also by his own eyesight, that Darius wished to leave a 
^^emorial of himself, such as no king had ever left before,* 
A^ryandes resolved to follow his example, and did so, till he got 
t^iss reward. Darius had refined gold to the last perfection of 
pTirity in order to have coins struck of it: iVryandes,^ in his 
Egyptian government, did the very same with silver, so that to 
tlxis day there is no such pure silver anywhere as the Aryandic. 



^ Vide supra, iii. 13 and 91. all that he asserts is that Darius coined 

** It is not likely that there was any gold of superior purity to any which had 

^^Xjund at all for this statement which been known before. It is said to have 

■however was plausible enough, and been from the purity of his gold coin- 

**iight easily impose upon the Persian' age that the expression **Darius'8 gold" 

governor, who would not care to in- came to be used for gold w^ithout any 

"J'^Btigate it. He would consider it his alloy. (See Plutai-ch, Pactolus, p. 1152, 

'^Uainess to uphold the royal family A.) Of course it is quite possible that 

^hich had treated with Cambyses, even Darius may, in poiut of fact, have been 

^part from any such special claim ; for the first to coin Persian money ; and the 

^^e Persians, until after the Ionian name " daric " (vide infra, vii. ch. 28) 

^volt, everywhere maintained and sup- favoui-s this view; but no statement to 

ported the Greek despots. (See below, this etfect is here made by Herodotus. 

yi. 43; and compare the cases of Syloson, ^ Some silver coins have been found 

iil 14i-149, and Hippias, v. 96.) As an which are supposed to be of Aryandes : 

smbitioufl satrap, he may also have been on the obverse is a Persian archer on a 

glad of the opportimlty for gaining ter- hippocampus, beneath which is a zujzog 

ritory. for water with a dolphin; on the reverse. 

* Two oonclusions have been drawn an owl traversed by the two sceptres 

from this passage: — 1. That Darius of Osiris, and dates in hieroglyphics of 

was " the first Persian king who ever the years 5, 6, and 7. Another has a 

coined money" (Grote, iv. p. 319); dolphin instead of the hippocampus, and 

2. That he was actually the first person being of older style throws a doubt on 

who ever performed that feat (Bahr ad these coins being of Aryandes. — [G. W.] 

loc.). The words of Herodotus justify There are also some coins of a different 

neither statement. He tells us himself type from either of these, which have 

elBewheire that the Lydians were the been ascribed to this satrap. (See note 

fint who coined money (i. 94); and here on Book vii. ch. 28.) 
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Darius, when this cajne to his ears, brought another charge,^ a 
charge of rebellion, against Aryandes, and put him to death. 

167. At the time of which we are* speaking Aryandes, moved 
with -compassion for Pheretima, granted her all the forces which 
there were in Egypt, both land and sea. The command of the 
army he gave to Amasis, a Maraphian ;^ while Badres, one of 
the tribe of the Pasargadae, was appointed to lead the fleet. 
Before the expedition, however, left Egypt, he sent a herald to 
Barca to inquire who it was that had slain king Arcesilaiis. 
The Barcaeans Replied ' that they, one and all, acknowledged the 
deed — ^Arcesilaiis had done them many and great injuries.* After 
receiving this reply, Aryandes gave the troops orders to march 
with Phecetima. Such was the cause which served as a pretext 
for this expedition : its real object was, I beb'eve, the subjugation 
of Libya.* For Libya is inhabited by many and various races, and 
of these but a very few were subjects of the Persian king, while 
by far the larger number held Darius in no manner of respect. 

168. The Libyans dwell in the order which I will now describe. 
Beginning on the side of Egypt, the first Libyans are the Adyp- 
machidae.^ These people have, in most points, the same customs 
as the Egyptians, but use the costume of the Libyans. Their 
women wear on each leg a ring made of bronze ;^ they let their 
hair grow long, and when they catch any vermin on their persons;, 
bite it and throw it away. In this they differ from all the other 
Libyans. Tliey are also the only tribe with whom the custom 



7 There would be no need of "another to Egypt (Peripl. pp. 105, 106). They 

charge/' Issuing a coinage, whether Extend from the Canopic mouth of the 

good or bad, would be considered, and Nile to Apis, which, according to Strabo 

indeed would be, an act of rebelhon. (xvii. p. 1 133), is 11 J miles west of Pft- 

The ostentatious imitation of Darius netonium (now Baretoun). They are 

might make the animus of the act still mentioned likewise by Ptolemy (p. 

more apparent. 1 17), Pliny (v. 6), and Silius ItalicuB 

« The Maruphians wei-e the Persian (iii. 279; ix. 224). The hist of these 

tribe next in dignity to the Pasargadas. calls them "gens accola Nili," and says 

(Vide supra, i. 125.) It is curious to their arms were a variegated shield and 

^nd the Rfifptian name of Amasis in a curved scymitar. 

such a connexion*. ^ Bronze and silver bangles are often 

" Dahlmann's remark is just: " Here found in the Egyptian tombe, and they 
a human infirmity seems to have stolen were very generally worn, as they still 
upon Herodotus. . . . An exaggerated are, by the Egyptian, Ethiopian, Moor- 
representation, which does not cor- ish, and other women of Africa.— [G.W.] 
respond with the truth, of the real im- Mr. Hamilton, speaking of the women 
portance of this affair has imposed itself of Benghazi (the ancient Euesperides), 
upon Herodotus, who was anxious to says — " The silver bracelets and anj(:/4?<« 
collect together his information con- which complete their adornment, are 
ceming the Libyan nations. (Life, p. sometimes of great weight. A Jew*ea8 
123, E. T.) No attempt to subjugate in Benghazi wears a pair of anklets 
Libya appeal's in the expedition itself. which weigh five pounds." (Wander- 

* The AdyrmachidsB appear in Scylax ings, p. 13.) 
in the same position, but are reckoned 
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obtains of bringing all women about to become brides before the 
ting, tliat he may choose such as are agreeable to him.^ The 
A.djnrmaehid8B extend from the borders of Egypt to the harbour 
called Port Plynus.* 

169. Next to the AdjrrmachidsB are the GilligammsB,* who 
inhabit the country westward as far as the island of Aphrodisias.® 
Oflf this tract is the island of Platea, which the Cyrenaeans 
colonised. Here too, upon the mainland, are Port Menelaiis,' 
and Aziris, where the Cyrenasans once lived. The Silphium ® 



' Compare the middle age droit de 

* Plynufl, according to Scylax, is two 
days' sail west of Apis, and belongs to 
Harmarica (Peripl. p. 106). It is gene- 
nftUy thought to be ideptical with the 
Panormus of Ptolemy {Fort Bardeah). 
Thus the Adyrmachidsc extend a de- 
gree further west in Herodotus than in 
^laz. Herodotus, it is to be remarked, 
makes no mention of the Marmarids, 
^ho are reckoned the chief nation in these 
P«rt8 by Scylax, Strabo, and Ptolemy. 

' The Qilligammse are unknown to 
uy other independent geographer. Ste- 
phen merely echoes, Herodotus. They 
appear to represent the Marmarid^e. 

* Aphrodisias appears both from 
Scylax (Peripl. p. 109) and Ptolemy (iv. 
4) to be the little island which lies off 
the coast due north of Cyrene, opposite 
the ruins of ApoUonia. Thus the Gilli- 
gammse dwelt partly within the Cyre- 
naica, where they were held in vassalage 
by the Greek inhabitants. (Vide supra, 
ch. 161, note^.) Kiepert, following Ken- 
nell (Geograph. p. 609), places Aphro- 
disias near Dema, marking the island 
ofiT Gyrene as Leia (Map XXH.). But 
Lda and Aphrodisias were two names 
of the same island (Ptolemy, 1. s. c). 

^ In the eastern part of the tract, not 
very fiur ftom Plynus (Scylax, Peripl. p. 
106). Bv Ptolemy's time the port 
fiaemB to have been blocked up, as the 
town is by him considered an inland 
one (p. 117). 

• This famous plant, the laserpiiium 
of the Romans, which is figured upon 




most of the Cyrensan and Barc«an 
coins, was celebrated both as an article 
of food and also for its medicinal virtues. 
It formed an important element in the 
ancient commerce of Cyr^nd. It was 
probably a royal monopoly, and a main 
source of the great weiEdth of the Bat- 
tiadse (Pind. Pyth. y. 1, &c.) ; as there is 
a representation of king Arcesilaiis upon 
an ancient vase, in the act of weighing 
out the drug to his customers (An- 
nali deir Inst. Arcbeolog. di Roma, 
vol. V. p. 56). Hence the expression 
in Aristophanes (Plut. 921), *rh Bdr- 
rov al\(piov.' A description of it is given 
at great length in Theophrastus ( Hist. 
Plant, vi. 3), and another in Pliny (H.N. 
xxii. 23 ). Delia Cella, Pacho, and Beechey, 
all considered that they recognised the 
silphium in a plant called by the Arabs 
drida or dervis — an umbelliferous plant, 
three feet in height, resembling the 
Daucas or wild carrot. This flower is 
first met with about Merdj, and extends 
eastward a little beyond Dema (Dar- 
nis). It is injurious to the cattle which 
feed on it (Delia Cella, pp. 126, 127 ; 
Pacho, ch. xviii.; Beechey, pp. 409- 
420; Hamilton, p. 27). 

The identity of this plant with the 
silphium has been questioned on ac- 
count of the manner in which the latter 
is figured upon the coins. The stem is 
not nearly so thick as represented; and 
altogether the figure is far from bemg a 
good likeness. Still, as Mr. Hamilton 
obsen-ea (j). 28), the plant, as given 
upon the coins, is a very fair " conven- 
tiomd silphium," and the inexactness of 
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begins to grow in this region, extending from the island of Platea 
on the one side to the mouth of the Syrtis^ on the other. 
The customs of the GilligammaB are like those of the rest of their 
countrymen. 

170. The Asbystffi* adjoin the GilligammsB upon the west. 
They inhabit the regions above Cyren^, but do not reach to the 
coast, which belongs to the Cyrenseans. Four-horse chariots are 
in more common use among them than among any other 
Libyans. In most of their customs they ape the manners of the 
Cyrenaeans.^ 

171. Westward of the Asbyst© dwell the Auschisae,^ who 
possess the country above Barca, reaching, however, to the sea at 
the place called Euesperides.* In the middle of their territory is 
the little tribe of the Cabalians,^ which touches the coast near 



the representation cannot be considered 
to outweigh the many arguments in 
favour of the identity. The placing of 
the silphium upon the coins of Cyrene 
is analogous to that of the ear of wheat 
on the coins of Metapontum, of the 
bunch of grapes on those of Myconus, 
of the fish on those of Olbia, and of the 
bunch of thyme on those of Melos. The 
country is represented by its chief pro- 
duct. 

• Herodotus appears to have known 
but of one Syrtis, which is the Gi-eater 
Syrtis of the geographers, the modem 
Gulf oiSidra, not (as Niebuhr supposed) 
the Less (Geograph. of Herod, p. 19, 
E. T.). This is the limit that Scylax 
assigns to the silphium, which extends, 
he says (Peripl. p. 108) from the Cher- 
sonese {Baa-el- Tynn) to Euesperides 
{Bemjhazi). Compare also Theophraa- 
tus (1. s. c). The present limits of the 
plant seem to be even narrower. It first 
appears somewhat east of ZardeSj and 
only reaches from thence to a little be- 
yond Cyrene (Grennah). See the autho- 
rities quoted in the last note. 

* The AsbystfiB, being neighbours of 
the Cyremeans, were well known to the 
Greeks. Callimachus, the CyrensBan, 
sang of them (ap. Steph. Byz. in voc. 
*Air$vffra). Their inland position is 
attested by Dionysius (Perieg. 211). 

'Ao'/Svorai 6' eirl rolcri fieor^ireipov 
TtXtBoviri. 

They are mentioned by Pliny, under the 
name of Hosbitsa (Nat. Hist. v. .'>), as 
neighbours of the Nasamonians and 
Macians. 

2 The Cyrensans were famous for 
their skill in chariot-driving (Ephor. 



Fr. 5). Hence the appellations of cifiT- 
iros, linrSfioros, and the like, applied to 
Cyrene (Pind. Pvth. iv. 2, ix. 5, &c. ed. 
Diss.). Hence also their success in the 
games (ibid.\ The most usual emblems 
on their coins, besides the silphium, 
are the horse, the four-horse chariot, 
and the chariot-wheel. Vide supra, 
ch. 160, note *. The streets of Cyrene, 
and the roads in its neighbourhood are 
still deeply indented with the marks of 
chariot-wheels (Hamilton, p. 70; Pacho, 
p. 194; Beechey, p. 406, &c.); and the 
quadriga appears more than once in 
the few sculptures which still adorn the 
ruins (Hamilton, p. 45), 

3 The Auschisa} of Herodotus are 
plainly identical with the Auschitas of 
Steph. Byz., who dwell above Barca. 
Whether the Ausigdi of Callimachus 
(ap. Steph.) are the same people is open 
to doubt. Ausigda, the city of these 
latter, was known both to Hecataeus 
(Fragm. 300) and Ptolemy (Geograph. 
iv. 4). It lay a little eastward of Pto- 
lemais. 

* Theotimus, who wrote a book about 
Cyrene, said that this city was founded 
by Arcesilaiis IV. after his Pythian vic- 
tory, and that the Carrhotus mentioned 
by Pindar as charioteer (Pyth. v. 34), 
who was his wife's brother, led out the 
colonists, a collection from aU Greece 
(Fr. 1). Battus, the son of Arcesilaiis 
IV., afterwards fled hither (Heracl. 
Pout. Fr. 4). The place received the 
name of Berenice under the Ptolemies 
(Ptolem. Geograph. iv. 4; Strab. xvii. 
p. 1181), and is now Benghazi, (Vide 
infra, ch. 198.) 

^ Or Bacalians, according to one read- 
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Tauchira,* a city of the BarcaBans. Their customs are like those 
of the Libyans above Cyr6n<5. 

172. The Nasamonians/ a numerous people, are the western 
neighbours of the Auschisae. In summer they leave their flocks 
and herds upon the sea-shore, and go up the coimtry to a place 
called Augila,* where they gather the dates from the palms,' 
which in those parts grow thickly,* and are of great size, all of 
them being of the fruit-bearing kind. They also chase the 
locusts, and, when caught, dry them in the sun, after whicli they 
grind them to powder, and, sprinkling this upon their milk, so 
drink it. Each man among them has several wives, in their 
intercourse with whom they resemble the Massagetee. The 
following are their customs in tlie swearing of oaths and the 
practice of augury. The man, as he swears, lays his hand upon 
the tomb of some one considered to have been pre-eminently just 
and good, and so doing swears by his name. For divination they 
betake themselves to the sepulchres of their own ancestors, and, 
after praying, lie down to sleep upon their graves ; by the dreams 
which then come to them tliey guide their conduct. When they 
pledge their faith to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand ; ^ if there be no liquid to be had, they take up 
dust from the ground,^ and put their tongues to it 



ing. This "little tribe" escaped the 
notice of all other geographers. 1 1 would 
■eezn to exist still in the Cabylea of 
modem Algeria, a true Berber race. 

* Tauchira retains its name as Taiikra^ 
Tokmh, or Terkera, Considerable ruins 
mark the site (Delia Cella, p. 209. £. T.; 
Pkcho, pp. 184-186; Beechey, pp. 367- 
376). The walls, according to Beechey, 
are a mile and a half round. 

7 All the geographers speak of the 
Nasamonians, and agree in their locality 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. Ill; Strab. xvii. p. 
1183; Plin. H. N. v. 5). They dwelt 
around the shores of the Greater Syrtis 
(vide supra, ii. 32). In the Roman 
times they had the character of being 
wreckers (Quint. Curt. iv. 7 ; Lucan's 
Pharsal. ix. 438-444). 

' This place retains its name un- 
changed. It lies on the great route 
from Egypt to Fezzan and Mauritania, 
almost due south of Cyrene, between the 
29th and 30th parallels. It was visited 
by Homeman and Pacho, and more re- 
cently by Hamilton. Pacho declares 
the account of Herodotus to be in all 
recpecta true (pp. 272-280). His de- 



scriptions are, he says, **tellement 
Bd^les, qu'elles pourraient encore servir 
k d^crire I'Augiles modeme." 

• See below, note * on ch. 182. 

^ Mr. Hamilton estimates the number 
of date-trees in the oasis of Augila at 
16,000 (p. 190). Those of Jalo, which 
was probably included in the Augila of 
Herodotus, at loO,000! Dates continue 
to be the sole product of the place and 
the source whence the inhabitants draw 
aU their subsistence. A brisk trade is 
carried on between them and the natives 
of the eoast, chiefly those of Benghazi, 
who bring them corn and manufactured 
articles of all kinds, and receive dates in 
exchange. In the time of Leo Afri- 
canus (the 15tb century) a similar trade 
was carried on with Egypt ^^vi. p. 246). 

> Shaw mentions a custom exactly 
like this in Algeria. In the marriage 
ceremony the form of plighting troth is 
by drinking out of each other's hands 
(Travels, p. 303). 

' So the Mahometan law of ablution 
allows sand to be used where water can- 
not be procured. 
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173. On the country of the Nasamonians borders that of the 
Psylli,* who were swept away under the following circumstancea 
The south-wind had blown for a long time and dried up all the 
tanks in which their water was stored. Now the whole region 
within the Syrtis is utterly devoid of springs. Accordingly, the 
Psylli took counsel among themselves, and by common consent 
made war upon the south-wind — so at least the Libyans say, I do 
but repeat their words — ^they went forth and reached the desert ; 
but there the south-wind rose and buried them under heaps of 
sand : * whereupon, the Psylli being destroyed, their lands passed 
to the Nasamonians.' ^ 

174. Above the Nasamonians, towards the south, in the district 
where the wild beasts abound, dwell the Garamantians,' who 
avoid all society or intercourse with their fellow-men,' have no 
weapon of war, and do not know how to defend themselves.® 

175. These border the Nasamonians on the south : westward 
along the sea-shore their neighboiu^ are the Macae,^ who, by 



* The Psylli had been already men- 
tioned by Uecatseus (Pragm. 303 ), who 
seems to have spoken of the Oreater 
Syrtis under the name of the Psyllic 
Gulf. Scylax omits them; but they 
appear in Ptolemy, in their proper posi- 
tion (iv. 4). Strabo likewise places them 
next to the Nasamonians (xvii. p. 1183). 
According to Pliny, although the Nasa- 
monians had at one time almost exter- 
minated the;n, yet a remnant continued 
to his day (vii. 2). The Psylli were 
famed for their power of charming ser- 
pents. (See Pliny, 1. s. c. ; Plutarch, 
Cat. Min. i. p. 787; Celsufl, v. 27, &c.) 

[The snake-players of the coast of 
Barbary are worthy successors of the 
Psylli. Both the snakes and the men 
appear to be equally frantic during their 
performances, which are far more dis- 
gusting than in Egypt. — Q. W.] 

* Compare iii. 26, where a similar 
power is incorrectly assigned to the 
desert sand-storm (see note® ad loc). 
Mr. Hamilton tells us that at present 
there is in these parts of Africa an al- 
most superstitious dread of the south- 
wind. The Lifayah, a tribe inhabiting 
the oasis of Ammon, ''regard a hot 
south-wind as the unfailing signal of 
some coming calamity. One is almost 
tempted to think they must be a rem- 
nant of the Psylli, who had escaped the 
general destruction of their nation, and 
still dread their old enemy " (Wander- 
ings, p. 2o3). 

* Perhaps we may combine this tradi- 



tion with the account given by Pliny, 
and consider that after the Psylli hid 
suffered a great loss from a sand-storm 
in the desert, in an expedition under- 
taken probably to procure water, they 
were attacked in their weakened condi- 
tion by the Nasamonians, who seized 
the gi*eater portion of their territory. 

^ It is doubtful whether ** Garaman- 
tians " is the true reading here. Pliny 
and Mela, who follow Herodotus very 
closely in their descriptions of the Afri- 
can nations, ascribe the features here 
given to the Garamantians, to a distinct 
people whom they call Gamphasantians. 
The corruption, if such it 1»9, no doubt 
was early; for Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieges. 217) and Stephen (ad voc.) both 
read " Garamantians " in the passage. 
The Garamantians seem to be intro- 
duced, in ch. 183, as a new people. 

^ These statements (it is clear) do not 
agree with what is said below (ch. 159) 
of the Gkiramantians " hunting the Tro- 
glodyte Ethiopians." 

* Scylax agrees with this statement 
(Peripl. p. 111). He places the Macse, 
like the Nasamonians, upon the shores 
of the Greater Syrtis, assigning the tract 
towards the east to the latter, that to- 
wards the west to the former people. 
They are found, as Macseans, in the 
same position, in Ptolemy (iv. 3. Maiccuoi 
SvpTiTcU ). Strabo omits them ; but they 
appear in Pliny, in conjunction with 
the Nasamonians and Asbystae (Has- 
bitee). In the third century b.c. they 
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letting the lockfl about the crown of their head grow long, while 
they clip them close everywhere else, make their hair resemble 
8 crest. In war these people use tlie skins of ostriches for 
shields.^ The river Cinyps ^ rises among them from the height 
called " the Hill of the Graces,*' and runs from thence through 
their country to the sea. Tlie Hill of the Graces is thickly 
co?ered with wood, and is thus very unlike the rest of Libya, 
which is bare. It is distant two himdred furlongs from the sea.* 

176. Adjoining the Macae are the Gindanes,* whose women 
wear on their legs anklets of leather. Each lover that a woman 
has gives her one ; and she who can show the most is the best 
esteemed, as she appears to have been loved by the greatest 
number of men. 

177. A promontory jutting out into the sea from the coimtry 
of the Gindanes is inhabited by the Lotophagi," who live en- 



fumiahed mercenaries to the Carthagi- 
DJaoB (Polyb. iiL 33;. 

* Compare vii. 70. OBtriches are stiU 
found in great numbers in this part of 
Africa, but at some distance from the 
coast (Lyon's Travels, p. 66). 

•The river Cinyps, or Cinyphua, is 
commemorated by all the geographers 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 112; Ptol. iv. 3; 
Strab. xvii. p. 1179; &c.). It ran into 
the sea a little to the east of Leptis, the 
present Lebeda (Sti*ab. 1. s. c). Modems 
do not find any river of consequence on 
this coast, which is intersected by tor- 
rent courses dry during the summer 
months. Perhaps the WacT el Khdhan 
has the best right to be considered the 
ancient Cinyps. It has *' more preten- 
sions to the title of river" than any 
of the other torrents upon this coast 
(Beechey, p. 62. Compare Barth's Wan- 
deningen, vol. i. p. 317) — it is in the 
right position, a little to the cast of 
Lebeda — it has marshes upon its right 
bank crossed by a causeway, agreeably 
to Strabo*s description (xvii. p. 1179) 
— and the surrounding country corre- 
sponds with the descriptions of Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 112) and Herodotus (infra, 
ch. 198, and cf. note ad loc.). The only 
objection to the identification is that 
the Gharidn hills from which it flows, 
are not more than 4 miles from the sea 
(Beechey, 1. s. c). But this objection 
would lie equally against all the other 
streams. 

"* The Hill of the Graces, which was 
likewise mentioned by Callimachus (ap. 
Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. v. 32), must be 



looked for in the Ohari^n range. This 
range however is not now more than 4, 
or at most 5 miles distant from the 
shore. It is possible that Herodotus 
was misinformed as to the distance ; but 
it is likewise possible that the occasion of 
the discrepancy may be the encroach- 
ment of tfie sea upon this low shore, 
which is very perceptible in places. (See 
Beechey, pp. 495-498, and Map of Apol- 
lonia. Compare Hamilton, p. 52, &c., 
who thinks that the whole of this coast 
has subsided.) The Gbaridn chain is 
said to ** preserve the character given 
of it by the historian, as being covered 
with trees, contrasting by their verdure 
with the scorched and arid soil of 
Libya" (Delia Cella, p. 37, E. T.). 

* The Gindanes are mentioned by 
no other ancient writer, if we except 
Stephen, whose knowledge comes from 
Herodotus. It may be suspected that 
the ethnic appellative of Gindanes was 
superseded by the descriptive name of 
I^tophagi (Lotus-eaters). Stephen iden- 
tifies the two; and Scylax places the 
Lotophagi immediately to the west of 
the Cinyps (Peripl. 113). The Gin- 
danes are rightly placed by Kiepert 
(Map II.) upon the const. 

® The country of the Lotophagi is 
evidently the Peninsula of Zarzisy which 
is the only tract projecting from this 
part of the coast. They are thus brought 
into the position usually assigned them, 
the neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis, 
or Gulf of A'Aa6s (Scylax, Peripl. p. 113; 
Strabo, xvii. 1178). 
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tirely on the fruit of the lotus-tree.'^ The lotus finit is aboi 
size of the lentisk berry, and in sweetness resembles the 
The Lotophagi even succeed in obtaining frt)m it a » 
wine.^ 

178. The sea-coast beyond the Lotophagi is occupied I 
Machlyans,^ who use the lotus to some extent, though i 
much as the people of whom we last spoke. The Macl 
reach as far as the great river called the Triton, which ei 
itself into the great lake Tritonis.^ Here, in this lake, is 



f The lotoB or lotus tree was either the 
Rhamnus Zizyphus (the Rh, Nabeca of 
Forsk.), or the Cordia Myxa; which 
last, very common in the GaseH, is called 
Mokhdyt in Arabic, and has a sweet 
fruit growing in clusters, as described 
by Theophrastus, ** ircxwKcrai ficnrep ^6- 
Tfnfts,** But the lotus is evidently the 
JihamnuSf now called in Arabic Sidr, the 
fruit Nebk. It looks and tastes rather 
like a bad crab-apple. It has a single 
stone within it. To Ulysses it was as in- 
convenient as modem "gold-diggings" 
to ship captains, since he had the great- 
est difficulty in keeping his sailors to the 
ship when they had once tasted it (Hom. 
Od. ix. 84 to 96). Pliny (xiii. 32) 
thinks the tree a species of Ceitis, dif- 
fering from that of Italy — the Celtis 
Australis of Linnseus. He savs, " it has 
the size of a pear-tree, though Cornelius 
NepoB calls it low." He also alludes 
to its fruit being very delicious, and 
to strangers forgetting their country 
who tasted it (xxii. 21). He also men- 
tions the lotos herb, or Faba GrcBca 
(xxiv. 2); the lotomctra (xxii. 21), "of 
whose grains the Eg}'ptian shepherds 
make bread;" and the lotus lily {Nym- 
phcea lotus) in ponds after the inunda- 
tion (xiii. 17) ; also the Melilotus (xxi. 
20), which is a trifoliated herb, sup- 
posed by some to be the Trigonella fae- 
num-gracujn : but none of these four last 
have anything to do with Homer's loto- 
phagi. (See notes on Book ii. chs. 92 
and 96, and compare Major Rennell, p. 
628 to 630.)— [G. W.] 

" Perhaps this is the origin of the 
Homeric myth (Od. ix. 74 et seqq.) 

^ Pliny calls the Machlyans neigh- 
bours of the Nasamouians. No other 
geographer mentions them under the 
same name; but they are probably re- 
presented by the Machyni of Ptolemy, 
who dwelt on the Lesser Syrtis (iv. o); 
or by their neighbours, the Machryans 
(ib.). It may be suspected that the 
Macie, Mazyes, or Maxyes, and Mach- 



lyes of our author, and likew 
Machyni, Machryes, Macsei, Mi 
and Maca-tutsd of Ptolemy, belo 
the same stock. The physical t^ 
customs of the Machlyans were 
by Calliphanes, Aristotle (Fr. 24 
Nic. Damasc. (Fr. 136.) 

* No great river exists in thes 
Sn^l streams only empty the] 
into the Lesser Syrtis; and the 
which flow into the Shihkah (** 
Zovcdeah), or lose themselves am 
sands that border it, do not dese 
name of rivers. Dr. Shaw belies 
he recognised the Triton in the 
Hamma/t, or river of Eabes, a st: 
some width, which has its source 
hills to the west of that city, and 
the sea a little south of it. (Tra 
197.) Bahr accepts this view 
Kiepert (Map II.) appears to m< 
Wadi/ Accroude, or Akareith, w 
not even a perennial stream, the 
In this he follows Sir Greville 
(Excursions in the Mediterran< 
165). Rennell's arguments, h 
have never been answered. (I 
Geography, pp. 659-667.) Audi 
bability seems to be greatly in fa 
his views, which are that the La 
tonis of Herodotus includes hi 
Shihk-el-Lowdeah and the Lesser 
between which he supposes tl 
have been anciently a commui 
by a narrow and shallow channi 
that the Triton must be souj 
among the rivulets which run 1 
lose themselves in the sands of t 
kah. Herodotus, it must be ob 
makes the river Triton run into t" 
Tritonis, and says not a word of 
ning out of it; and the Lake Tri 
with him a part of the sea, for 
vessel is driven by the north wi 
it. 

The description in Scylax 1 
pp. 115-117), and the brief n< 
Ptolemy (iii. 4), are strongly cc 
tory of these views. We may ti 
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land called Phla,^ which it is said the Lacedfiemonians were to 
have colonised, according to an oracle. 

179. The following is the story as it is commonly told. When 
Jason had finished building the Argo at the foot of Mount Pelion, 
lie took on board the usual hecatomb, and moreover a brazen 
tripod. Thus equipped, he set sail, intending to coast round the 
Peloponnese, and ,so to reach Delphi.^ The voyage was pros- 
perous as far as Malea ; but at that point a gale of wind from the 
north* came on suddenly, and carried him out of his course to the 
coast of Libya ; where, before he discovered the land, he got 
among the shallows of Lake Tritonis. As he was turning it in his 
mind how he should find his way out, Triton (they say) appeared 
to him, and offered to show him the channel, and secure him , a 
safe retreat, if he would give him the tripod. Jason complying, 
was shown by Triton the passage through the shallows ; after 
which the god took the tripod, and, carrying it to his own temple, 
seated himself upon it, and, filled with prophetic fury, delivered 
to Jason and his companions a long prediction. " When a de- 
scendant," he said, " of one of the Argo's crew should seize and 
carry off the brazen tripod, then by inevitable fate would a 
hundred Grecian cities be built around Lake Tritonis." The 
Libyans of that region, when they heard the words of this pro- 
phecy, took away the tripod and hid it 

180. The next tribe beyond the Machlyans is the tribe of the 
Auseans.* Both these nations inhabit the borders of Lake TritSnis, 

padual blocking-up of the mouth of the for the murder of Apsyrtus. CApoU. 

Uffler sea, which stood to the Leaser Rhod. iv. 557, &c.) Others made the 

Syrtia as the Sea of Azof (or Lake Argonauts, when commanded to expiate 

Hasotis) to the Euxine — then the drying this murder by sailing to Italy, coast 

Qpof the water by evaporation, and the along the African and Celtic (Iberian?) 

separation of the original Lake Triton shores voluntarily. (Apollodor. i. p. 

into several seas or meres— lastly the 65.) These divergences prove sufficiently 

desiccation of all these with one excep- the unreal and poetic character of the 

tion, and the transformation of the entire narrative. [(See Grote, vol. i. pp.* 

ancient Lake of Triton into the modem 316-348.) 

Sktbk'cl-Lo'r.deah, * Hypercritics observe that a north 

' Probably the same as Scylax's Isle wind springing up at Malea (the Cape 

of Triton. Shaw (p. 213) identified it St, Angelo) should have carried the ves- 

with a sand-bank in the Shibk-el-Low- sel to the Greater, and not the Lesser 

dlftiA, which sand-bank has since become Syrtia (Miiller, Orchom., p. 354; Pacho, 

a peninsula (Temple, p. 164). Kennell, p. 173). But Herodotus is here only 

with more probability, conjectures that reporting the story as it was told by 

Phla is now part of the flat tract of sand some poet, who was not perhaps very 

which intervenes between the Shibkah well skilled in geography. He seems 

and the sea (p. 663). however, himaelf, to have compressed 

• Various modes were adopted of Africa too much between Egypt and the 

bringing Jason to Lake Tritonis. Some Lake Tritonis (vide infra, ch. 181, 

made the visit take place on the return note ^). 

of the expedition from Colchis, after a ^ The Auseans are not mentioned by 

storm sent by Jupiter as a punishment any other ancient writer, unless we may 
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being separated from one another by the river Triton. Both also 
wear their hair long, but the Machlyans let it grow at the back of 
the head, while the Auseans have it long in front. The Ausean 
maidens keep year by year a feast in honour of Minerva, whereat 
their custom is to draw up in two bodies, and figtt with stones 
and clubs. They say that these are rites which have come down 
to them from their fathers, and that they honour with them their 
native goddess, who is the same as the Minerva ( Athen^ of the 
Grecians.* K any of the maidens die of the wounds they receive, 
the Auseans declare that such are false maidens. Before the 
fight is suffered to begin, they have another ceremony. One of 
the virgins, the loveliest of the nimiber, is selected from the rest ; 
a Corinthian helmet and a complete suit of Greek armour are 
publicly put upon her ; and, thus adorned, she is made to mount 
into a chariot, and led around the whole lake in a procession. 
What arms they used for the adornment of their damsels before 
the Greeks came to live in their coimtry, I cannot say. I ima- 
gine they dressed them in Egyptian armour, for I maintain that 
both the shield and the helmet came into Greece from Egypt.'' 



regard them as identical with the Avsu- 
rians of Synesius, who, in the 5th and 
6th centuries of our era, devastated the 
Cyrenaica. (Op. p. 298-303.) Their 
temple of Athene seems to be that men- 
tioned by Scylax (p. IIG), as *ABrivas 
Tpir avisos Up6v (vide infra, ch. 188). 




• The Athene of the Qreeks was 
identified with the Neith or Nit of the 
Egyptians (Plat. Tim. p. 21, E.), whose 
worship was common to all the African 
nations. Herodotus appears to regard 
the worship as indigenous in this part 
of Africa, and as having passed from 
hence into Egypt, and from £gypt 
into Greece (vide supra, ii. 50, and 
infra, ch. 188). 

^ Plato notices the resemblance 
of the Greek and Egyptian arms 
(Tim. p. 24, B.), and ascribes the 
invention of them to the latter 
people. 

[There is, however, very little 
resemblance between the shield and 
helmet of Egypt and those of 
Greece ; though the Korcurv^ of 
Homer (II. x. 258), without a crest, 
may not have looked unlike the 
heatl-piece of the Egyptians. The 
Shairetana, a northern people, with 
whom the Pharaohs were at one 
time in alliance, had a helmet with 
horns, and a round shield like that 
of Greece (see woodcut in n. on 
Book vii., ch. 61 ;) and the custom 
of adorning the helmet with horns 
was introduced into Greece from 
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The Anseans declare that Minerva is the daughter of Neptune 
•fid the Lake Tritdnis ®— they say she quarrelled with her father, 
and applied to Jupiter, who consented to let her be his child ; and 
80 she became his adopted daughter. These people do not marry 
or live in feimilies, but dwell together like the gregarious beasts. 
When their children are full-grown, they are brought before 
the assembly of the men, which is held every third month, and 
aadgned to those whom they most resemble.^ 

181. Such are the tribes of wandering Libyans dwelling upon 
the searcoast Aboye them inland is ^e vnld-beast tract : and 
beyond that, a ridge of sand, reaching from Egyptian Thebes 
to the Pillars of Hercules.* Throughout this ridge, at the dis- 
tance of about ten days' journey from one another,^ heaps of salt 



wm probably of a similar material, 
and n m auppoMd to have taken ita 
Mane from being of dog's skin. The 
Oariaoa are said by Herodotus (t 171) 
to have been the first to introduce the 
use of crests, and " to put devices on 
dbMds, and to invent handles for 
j in the earlier times their wear- 
managed them by the aid of a 
ihflrn thong, by vrhich they were 
daag round the neck and left shoulder." 
This invention of the handle was evi- 
doitly known long before in Egypt, at 
Imat as early as 2000 b.c., in the time 
of the Onrtasens of the 12th, and ap- 
nirsntly of the kings of the 6th dynasty. 
TIm Elgyptian shields had no emblems 
on tliein. They were also furnished 
wiUk a thong for suspending them on 
til* aoldier's bade, while using his left 
band for some other purpose.-— G. W.l 

* This is the earliest form of the 
laawid, and hence the epithet, Tptro- 
yimm, so frequently applied to this 
goddess (Hes. Theog. 924 ; Hom. Hymn. 
28,4; Arist. Eq. 1189; &c.) The phi- 
losophical mythua which brought Athene 
frmn the head of Jove, was a later re- 



• Compaire Arist. Pol. ii. 1. 

' This division of Northern Africa 
had been already made (ii. 32). Nie- 
bnhr (Geogr. of Herod, p. 16, E. T.) 
r s ytt ' d i it as artificial and imaginary. 
"Bm&nai, more justly, as a near approzi- 
maitioD to the truth (African Nat. vol. 1. 
p. 6» £. T.). There are, in fact, three 
tg ae ta , whieh stretch across the continent 
from Bgypt to the Atlantic ocean; first, 
the ooaat-tract, or Barbary, the country 
of tile Berbers, comprising the modem 
pravineea of Moroooo, Fez, Algiers, 
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Tunis, Tripoli and Barka, which is com- 
paratively fertile: next, the hill-region, 
or, Biledulaend, *'the land of dates," 
as the Arabs call it, which, especially 
in its more western parts, is greatly in- 
fested with wild beasts; and thirdly, 
the Great Sahara. These are not in- 
deed, exactly, *' parallel belts of land." 
The fertility of the coast is interrupted 
in olaces, as between Tunis and Tripoli^ 
and again between Cape Memrata and 
Benghaai; and the hilly tract varies 
greatly in width, and sometimes sinks 
almost to a level with the desert ; but 
speaking in a general way, it would be 
nght to distinguish the regions as He- 
rodotus does, and to regard them as 
running across Africa; and so we find 
them regarded by Ritter in his Erd- 
kunde (vol. i. p. 897), and Humboldt 
in his Aspects of Nature (vol. i. p. 58, 
E. T.). 

' No doubt there is here somewhat 
too much of " regularity " and " sym- 
metry ** for truth. (Niebuhr's Qeograph. 
of Herod, p. 17, E. T.) It is to be re- 
marked, however, that Herodotus uses 
the expression, " about 10 days' journey 
from one another" {ndKurra m hiita 
4lfi€p4vv ^8ov), which shows that he did 
not intend an exact regularity, such as 
his critics have assumed him to mean. 
Heeren has shown the general measure- 
ments not to err n-eatly. (Af. Nat. 
vol. i. pp. 202-235, E. T.) His coiyec- 
ture that Herodotus here describes the 
caravan route across the desert, between 
Egypt and Western Africa, is one of 
those happy thoughts which seem ob- 
vious as soon as they are uttered, yet 
which occur only to genius. 
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in large lumps lie upon hills. At the top of every hill there 
gushes forth from the middle of the salt a stream of water, which 
is both cold and sweet.^ Around dwell men who are the last 
inhabitants of Libya on the side of the desert, liying, as they do, 
more inland than the wild-beast district. Of these nations the 
first is that of the Ammonians, who dwell at a distance of ten 
days* journey from Thebes,* and have a temple derived from 
that of the Theban Jupiter. For at Thebes likewise, as I men- 
tioned above,* the image of Jupiter has a face like that of a ram.* 
The Ammonians have another spring besides that which rises 



' In the Oases salt is in great abun- 
dance, and sometimes a large space is 
covered with an incrustation of it, which 
breaks like frozen mud or shallow water, 
under the feet. Springs frequently rise 
from the sand in that desert, and some- 
times on the top of hillocks of sand; 
where the water, as Herodotus says, is 
always cool and sweet; the coolness 
being caused by the evaporation. One 
of the most remarkable of the latter 
that I have seen is on the road from the 
Little Oasis to Fardfreh; and water 
rises from the sand in other places be- 
tween Fardfreh and the Oasis of Dakh- 
leh. Though there is much salt in the 
plain, these hillocks are free from it. — 
[G. W.] 

Minutoli, however (pp. 174, 175), de- 
scribes a district near the oasis of 
Ammon {Siwah), where the salt, with 
which Northern Africa everywhere 
abounds, "rises in masses above the 
ground.'* "There are," he says, 
''patches above a mile long, so covered 
with this substance as to have the ap- 
pearance of a field of snow." (Compare 
Hamilton, pp. 183 and 193; and Den- 
ham, vol.i. pp. 128, 129.) ** Out of the 
midst of these,** Minutoli adds, ** springs 
of fr-esh water sometimes gush forth." 
Mr. Hamilton speaks of a spring of re- 
markably sweet water near Augila, 
which springs from sand " mixed with 
crystals of common salt, admirably 
white and pure " (p. 223). The genend 
character of these salt-tracts, however, 
is rather that of plains than of hills. 

* Siwahf which is undoubtedly where 
the temple of Ammon stood (vide supra, 
iii. 26), lies at the distance of 400 geo- 
graphical miles, or not less than 20 days' 
journey, from Thebes. Heeren thinks 
that a station was here omitted, or that 
the Great Oasis {Ei Wah) was reckoned 
to Thebes. (Afr. Nat. i. p. 212, E. T.) 
This may have been the origin of the 



erroneous statement in the text; but 
Herodotus was himself deceived, and 
led to contract unduly the extent of 
eastern Africa (vide supra, eh. 179). 

^ Vide supra, ii. 42. 

^ The Theban Jupiter had the head 
of a man, and wore a cap with two long 
feathers, to which Q. Curtios seems to 
allude when he says, the head-dran of 
the God of the Oasis of Ammon was 
'* umbriculo maxime similis." The Ethi- 
opians, however, looked upon the ram- 
headed Gk)d, Noum or Nef, as Jupittv, 
though they also worshipped the Amun 
of Thebes; and both these Deities are 
found in the temples of the Oases. The 
ram-headed Qod, however, is caUed 
"Amenebis," i.e. Amun-Nef, at Kasr 
Zidn in the Great Oasis ; but t^ temple 
was only built in the late time of An- 
toninus, and the neighbouring one at 
Easr Aiu el Goayta was dedicated under 
Ptolemy Euergetes I. to the Theban 
triad of Amun, Maut, and Khons. The 
confusion between Amun and the ram- 
headed Noum was first made by the 
Ethiopians, and it was only prevalent in 
Egypt subsequently to the age of the 
Pharaohs ; though a few instances occur 
in Egypt of the ram-headed deity being 
called Amun, even in the 19th dynasty. 
(See n. * on Book ii. ch. 42.) It is pos- 
sible that Amun, or Amun-Re, was ori- 
ginally a title, rather than the name of 
a Gk>d, as Atiu-re was added to the 
name of Noum, who in the earliest le- 
gends is often called Noum-Atin-re. 
This Atin-re was taken up as a God by 
those " stranger kings " (probably from 
the title resembling Adoni, or Atin, ** the 
Sim," and from Atin-re being the solar- 
disk; and Amun was banished by them.' 
Atin, Atys, or Attin, was the sim (Ma- 
crob. Saturn, i. 26), or nature, and was 
both male and female. Atin-re vras 
not a new God, but an Egyptian title 
given to one or more Gods (being on 
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fix)m the salt.^ The water of this stream is lukewarm at early 

3^wn ; at the time when the market fills it is much cooler ; by 

iU>on it has grown quite cold ; at this time, therefore, they water 

tteir gardens. As the afternoon advances the coldness goes off, 

WU, about sunset, the water is once more lukewarm ; still the 

^eat increases, and at midnight it boils furiously. After this time 

it again b^ins to cool, and grows less and less hot till morning 

Comes. This spring is called " the Fountain of the Sun." * 

182. Next to the Ammonians, at the distance of ten days' 
jonmey along the ridge of sand, there is a second salt-hill 
like ihe Ammonian, and a second spring. The country 
round is inhabited, and the place bears the name of Augila.* 



monuineiits erected before and afUr the 
ezpulaion of those "heretics") in Pha- 
raonio and Ptolemaic times. Atin-re 
was perhaps the vtribk Qod, the solar 
disk, as Amun-re was the concealed God 
(■ee n. * on Book ii. ch. 42) ; and the 
Sfaranger-kings, who worshipped the sim 
itself, may on this account have rejected 
Amain. On their monuments Atin-re 
was figured ss the sun, with rays termi- 
nating in human hands; but an instance 
occurs of the winged sun of Hor-Hat, 
with these rays, even in the time of 
8ethi« of the 19th dynasty. (See Ar. At. 
Sk. W., pp. 122, 123.)—[Q. W.] 

^ The salt of the Ammonians was con- 
ndered to be of such excellent quality, 
tbat it was sent to Persia for the use of 
the Great King (Dino, Fr. 15). It is 
stfll very abundant, the houses even 
been built of it (Hamilton, p. 294). 

* A similar account of this fountain 
ii given by Diodorus (xvii. 50), Arrian 
(iiL 4), Pliny (H. N. ii. 103), and other 
ancient writers. There can be little 
doubt that the phenomena are exagge- 
rated. All that can now be found at 
Siwah is a tepid spring, the water of 
which feels somewhat warmer in the 
nifl^t than in the daytime. It is doubt- 
ful whether the temperature really 
Tariea. (Belzoni, p. 423; Minutoli, pp. 
1 73-1 74 ; Browne, Travels, p. 24. Hum- 
boldt, in his Aspects of Nature, speaks 
of the supposed periodically cool Foun- 
tain of the Sun, p. 59, E. T.) Sir Q. 
l¥Ukin8on experimented with the ther- 
mometer at Zubbo, in the Little Oasis, 
idiere there is a similar spring. The 
result, in his own words, was the fol- 
lowing: 

"The water of the pond at Zubbo, 
aoon after sunrise (Feb. 8th), the ex- 
tenial air being 51| Fahr., I found to be 



73{, and quite wtrm to the hand; at 
mid-day, the external air being 65}, it 
was 79|, and cold to the hand ; and hi 
the evening, at 9 o'clock, the external 
air being 60|, the water was 77-f^ Fahr. 
and consequently warm to the hand. 
This pond was about 30 ft. wide, and 
was not more than 5 or 6 ft. in the 
deepest part. Two other springs (at 
Bowitti and El Easr) were 92} Fahr., 
and 93^. The boiling water was a na- 
tural mistake, from the numerous bub- 
bles which rise in these sulphureous 
ponds. These springs and ponds were 
m the Little Oasis, which is called Wah 
el Behnesa, and in Coptic Oitahe Pemge," 

» Vide supra, ch. 172. Pacho, re- 
marking on the veracity of Herodotus 
in the account which he gives of Augila, 
observes: — '* II a parM de see for^ts de 
palmiers, de la qualite exquise de ses 
dattes, et nous avons dit qu'elles sont 
la plus grande ressource que possMe 
encore Augiles. La seule fontaine qu'on 
y trouvait de son temps, est la seule 
qu'on y trouve de nos joiu«; c'est 
Sibilleh, La seule colline qui d'apr^ 
I'historien, existait dans ce canton, est 
la seule qui interrompe la monotonie 
de son immense plaine de sables : eUe 
occupe la partie nord du village prin- 
cipal. De plus, 11 ajoute que cette 
coUine, comme cello d'Ammon, ^tait 
de sel; et dans le monticule de spath 
calcaire d'Augiles, comme aux collines 
d'Ammon, nous trouvous des masses 
de sel gemme." 

The distance between the Anmio- 
nians {Sitcah) and Augila is correctly 
stated. Homeman travelled it in nine 
days, but at more than the ordinary 
rate. (Travels, pp. 45, 46.) The Augi- 
lians of the present day reckon it a ten 
days' journey. (Minutoli, p. 172.^7- 
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Hither it k that the Nasamonians come to gather in the 
dates.^ 

183. Ten days' journey from Augila there is again a salt-hill 
and a spring ; palms of the froitfol kind grow here abundantly, 
as they do also at the other salt-hills. This region is inhabited 
by a nation called the Graramantians,^ a very powerful people, 
who cover the salt with mould, and then sow their crops.^ From 
thence is the shortest road to the Lotophagi, a journey of thirty 
In the Garamantian country are found the oxen which, 



["Augila is about 220 miles west of 
^ttwA."— G. W.] . 

^ The right of gathering dates is still 
claimed in certain districts by the Arabs ; 
and the various small Wahs (Oases), or 
spoU in the desert having springs and 
date-trees, westward of the E^rptian 
Oases, are still occupied or claimed by 
the Blacks, as of old; the Nasamonee 
being, as before observed, the Nahsi- 
amones, or negroes of the Ammonian 
district. (See n. ' on Book ii. ch. 32.) 
The adoption of the palm-tree as an 
emblem of victoir, or of success, doubt- 
less arose from this right of gathering 
dates in a conquered country. It is 
well known that the date-tree will not 
grow except where there is water, or in 
irrigated land; and the palm-tree of the 
desert, like the pelican of the wilder- 
ness (a fish-eating bird), must be taken 
in a restricted sense, meaning that it 
was found in spots away from the habi- 
tations of men. — [Q. W.] 

Mr - Hamilton informs us that the 
Zowayah Arabs, who inhabit the oasis 
of El Ijherriy north-east of Jalo, regu- 
larly move southwards in autumn to 
gai£er the dates and figs from the un- 
mhabited oases of El Koffra, When 
they have left them, parties of the Tib- 
boos often come to glean the dates which 
remain. (* Wanderings,' pp. 181, 191, 
and 197.) 

> Heeren, and Rennell, identify the 
coimtry of the Garaaiantians wim the 
modem Feiszan. Ritter adopts the 
same view. (Erdkunde, i. p. 989.) The 
chief grounds seem to be, 1. Fezzan is 
due south of the country of the Nasa- 
monians, who line the shore of the 
Greater Syrtis (supra, ch. 174). 2. It 
is the first well-peopled tract, and the 
first which possesses springs west of 
Augila. 3. It has a ruined city, Germa 
(QmxDA), once the capital. 4. Its name 
is preserved in the appellation Gkmpha- 
santes (« Garm-Phasantes, or Garam- 



Fhasantes), fotmd in the place of Gam- 
mantes in some writers. (Plin. H. N. 
V. 8; Mela, i. 8). 5. It is the only 
tract, where a great and powerful nation 
could live, in these parts. These reamns 
appear conclusive. 

The distance from Augila is mis- 
stated. Rennell imagines that the eaatem 
border of the Garamantians might be 
within the distance of 10 days from tiie 
western limits of the Augilians. (Geoffr. 
p. 615.) But this does not seem to oe 
possible. It takes 16 days at the least 
to cross the desert between AagUa, 
which is at the edge of the Oasis, and 
Temissa, the first village in Femn. 
(Homeman, p. 47.) Heeren oonjeo- 
tures that Herodotus, or his informant, 
here (as between Thebes and the Am- 
monians) accidentally omitted a station; 
and that the resting-place here spoken 
of was not ten, but twenty days' journey 
from Augila. (Af. Nat. i. p. 219, E. T.) 
Traghan, near Zto/o, where there ii a 
celebrated spring of water, he imagines 
to be the site (p. 217.) See also Lyon's 
Travels (p. 206.) 

' The soil of Fezzan is strongly im- 
pregnated with salt. It Ib only by 
a liberal application of manure that 
any produce can be raised. (Lyon, 
p. 271.) 

^ The conjecture of Heeren, that titus 
Ib another caravan route, and indicates 
the line of traffic between Carthage and 
the Negro countries, seems tone an 
extremely happy one. At the present 
day Murzuk, the capital of Feszan, is 
the centre from which three great roads 
diverge:-— one leading to Egypt by way 
of Augila and Siwah (Ammon), another 
to Soudan, or Nigritia, across the Great 
Desert, and a third to Tripoli and 
Turns, by way of ^^mi, Bonjem, and 
Lebida, This last is the route here 
spoken of. It was traversed by Captain 
Lyon in 1820, who took 36 days fh>m 
Murzuk to the coast near Lehida^ 
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as they graze, walk backwards. This they do because their 
horns curve outwards in front of their heads, so that it is not 
possible for them when grazing to move forwards, since in that 
<2^8e their honis would become fixed in the ground.^ Only 
herein do they differ from other oxen, and further in the thick- 
^eas and hardness of their hides.® The Garamantians have four- 
horse chariot^ in which they chase the Troglodyte Ethiopians,' 
^^ko of all the nations whereof any account has reached our ears 
*i^ by fer the swiftest of foot® The Troglod)rtes feed on sot- 
P^nts, lizards, and other similar reptiles. Their language is 
^^^Olike that of any other people ; it sounds like the screeching of 

184. At the distance of ten days' journey from the Garaman- 
^-S^aos there is again another salt-hill and spring of water ; around 
^^lich dwell a people, called the Atarantians,^ who alone of all 



^^oppiog, however, ezaotly six days at 
^<>^fia. The Lotophagi, including in 
^^fc^im the Gindaniaoi, commenced about 
^g w ii itfa. (Vide supra, ch. 176, note *.) 

* No oxen of this kind have been 

^''b^enred bj modem travellers, though 

^^€i same account is given by manv of 

^ ^•fc ) ^ ancients. (Alex. Mynd. ap. Athen. 

^- 20, p. 221, E.; Plm. H. N. viiL 

^'^; Xelay L 8.) Heeren conjectures 

^^■t the horns were mack to grow in 

^^^*5s way. The neatherds of Africa, 

■^<fc says, frequently amuse themselves 

^^ giving an artificial form to the 

^ons of their cattle, by continually 

^<anding them. (Af. Nat. i. p. 222, 

^. T.) But it is difficult to assign a 

^icu>tive for their giving them so incon- 

'^'eaueot a shape. 

* The thickness and hardness of the 
lUdes of the cattie in this part of 
•Africa are noticed by modem travel- 
W (H<»memaa, p. 127.) 

^ It is usual to regard the word 

T^lodyte here as a proper name. 

Bat perhaps it would be better to 

translate "the Ethiopians who dwell 

in holes.** Troglodytes have always 

abomided in Africa. The most noto- 

rions are those along the shores of the 

Bed Sea, of whom Stiubo gives a full 

aeoount (zvi. p. 1102). There were 

othen upon the Nile. (Strab. xvii. 

p. 1 159.) Thoee here spoken of must 

M distinguished from both. They dwelt 

probably in the region south of Fezzan, 

m tha mountains of the Tibesti range, 

wfaero the TAboo Ir9chad,0T Rock Tibboos, 

are still said to live in caves. (Home- 



man, p. 107 ; Denham, vol. i. p. 140.) 
^ Great slave-hunts {Qrazzie in the 
language of the country) are still 
common in Fezzan. Armed bodies of 
800 or 1000 men set forth on these 
expeditions, and sweep the countries 
to the southward of their inhabitants, 
returning after an absence of months, 
with a iMind of captives, often more nu- 
merous than the captors. (See, among 
others, Hamilton, p. 196.) These are 
usually IWioos. The Tibhooi are de- 
scribed as " a timid race, in such dread 
of a gun or horse, that the bare sight of 
an Arab, and particularly a mounted 
one, is sufficient to put a number of 
them to flight." (Lyon, p. 254.) Their 
"agility" is said to be "proverbial," 
and their neighboura call them, by way 
of distinction, "the Birds" (ib. p. 
227). 

' "The people of Augila, in speaking 
of these tribee (the TUAxxx)" observes 
Homeman, "say that their language is 
like the whistling of birds." (Journal, 
Ac. p. 119.) 

' All the MSS. have Atlanticcw, which 
was read evidently by Pliny (v. 8), and 
Mela (i. 8). The roeiding Atarantians 
is recovered from Eustathius (ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 66). The locality of this people 
is very uncertain. Heeren conjecturea 
that the route described by Herodotus 
turns southward at the Garamantian 
station, and that the Atarantians are 
the Bomous of Tegerry ; but this view 
is quite incompatible with the words of 
Herodotus in chs. 181 and 185. We 
must regard him as proceeding west- 
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known nations are destitute of names. The title of Atarantians 
is borne by the whole race in common ; but the men have no par- 
ticular names of their own.^ The Atarantians, when the sun 
rises high in the heaven, curse him, and load him with reproaches, 
because (they say) he bums and wastes both their country and 
themselves. Once more at the distance of ten days* journey 
there is a salt-hill^ a spring, and an inhabited tract Near the salt 
is a mountain called Atlas, very taper and round; so lofty, more- 
over, that the top (it is said) cannot be seen, the clouds never 
quitting it either summer or winter.^ The natives call this 
mountain " the Pillar of Heaven ; *' * and they themselves take 
their name from it, being called Atlantes. They are reported 
not to eat any living thing, and never to have any dreams. 

185. As far as the Atlantes the names of the nations in- 
habiting the sandy ridge are known to me ; but beyond them my 
knowledge fails. The ridge itself extends as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules, and even further than these ; * and tluroughout the 
whole distance, at the end of every ten days' journey, there is a 
salt-mine, with people dwelling round it who all of them build 
their houses with blocks of the salt. No rain Mis in thes€ parts 
of Libya ; if it were otherwise, the walls of these houses could not 

ward, and seek for the Atarantians a single mountain, and then, as their 
among the Tuariks of the Western geographical knowledge increased, and 
Sahara. Oudney found salt-plains and they foimd there was no very remark- 
springs in this country, towards Qada- ahle mountain in North-western Africa, 
mis'Cpp* 9G-99). as a mountain chain. Herodotus Is a 

3 Leo Africanus says of the Bornous writer of the transition period, ffis 

— " Quantum k quodam mercatore in- description is only applicable to the 

telligure potui, qui longam cum his Peak, while his locality is Africa — not, 

habuerat consuetudinam, nullum hie pro- however, the western coast, but an 

prium nomen audias, sed omnes Yel a inland tract, probably south-eastern 

longitudine, vel pinguitudine, aut alio Algeria. Thus his mountain, if it is to 

quovis accidente nomen habent " (vii. be considered as having any foundation 

p. 255, A). Salt (Travels in Abyssinia, at all on fact, must represent the 

p. 379) notices a similar custom among eastern, not the western, extremity of 

the negroes south and west of Abys- the Atlas chain. 

sinia; but it does not by any means * So iBschylus says of the giaiU 

amount to the entire absence of names Atlas — 
which is spoken of by Herodotus. He vpbf e^Wpovf rwmn 

probably misunderstood his informant. •'^*«i ^^i?"' 5»"-^*^<»»^ ,^ *•* ^"^xr •«* 

8 Ideler ha* shown (see Humboldt's "'«»'•' •^^•'' '^*^ '''" n;aY«.Xo..-P. V. 35Y. 

Aspects of Nature, vol. i. pp. 144-146, And Pindar, in like manner, calls Etna, 

E. T.) that there was a confusion in the Kiofv oifpayici, (Pyth. L 19, ed. Dis8.S 

Greek mind with respect to Atlas. The The supposed height of the ''pillar 

earlier writers (Homer, Hesiod, &c.) may be gathered from the Schohast on 

intended by that name the Peak of Plato, who reports that its shadow ex-^ 

Teneriffe, of which they had some in- tended to the distance of 5000 stades 

distinct knowledge derived from Phoo- (ad Plat. Tim. p. 426, ed. Bekker). 
nician sources. The later, imacquainted * Herodotus, it should be observed, 

with the great Western Ocean, placed knows that the African coast pi-ojects 

Atlas in Africa, first regarding it as beyond the piUars. 
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stand* The salt quarried is of two colours, wliite and purple.^ 
Beyond the ridge, southwards, in the direction of the interior, 
the country is a desert,® with no springs, no beasts, no rain, no 
wood, and altogether destitute of moisture.^ 

186. Thus from Egypt as far as Lake Tritonis Libya is in- 



• Pliny (H. N. v. 5J mentionB the 
salt hotiBes of the Afncan tribes bor- 
dering on the Great Desert. They have 
been found by Mr. Hamilton in the 
Oasis of Ammon, and by Oudney (Den- 
ham*8 Trayels, vol. i. p. 78) in the 
western part of Fezzan ; and no doubt 
eiut in many parts of the Sahara. 
Ondney*8 words are — "Notwithstand- 
ing the nearness and fitness of the stone, 
the salt mould 'w preferred (for houses), 
perhi^ &om the want of lime ; and the 
cose with which the house is erected. 
Another thing: so little rain falls that 
there is no danger of the fabric falling." 

Mr. Hamilton says — " I saw no traces 
of antiquity in any of the buildings ; 
but, as of old, the houses are built with 
blocks of rock-salt, sometimes almost 
pfore, cemented together with mud. 
Fh>m the dryness of the climate this 
kind of waU is perfectly solid. (Wander- 
nig8.p.294.) 

Oudney tells us that this part of 
Africa is not entirely without rain, 
bat that rain falls at intervals of five, 
eig^t, and nine years (p. 76). Hum- 
boldt^ speaking in a more general way, 
feels ju^ified in saying — "Neither dew 
nor rain bathe these desolate plains, or 
derelope on their glowing surface the 
germs of vegetable life; for heated 
oolomns of air, everywhere ascending, 
diseolTe the vapours, and disperse eadi 
idftly-vanishing cloud." (Aspects of 
Nature, vol. i. p. 3, E. T.) 

^ The rock-salt of Africa is, in fact, 
of three colours. " Africa," says Leo, 
"potiori ex parte aliud sal non habet, 
pneter id quod ex specuum salinis (the 
fUraWa of our author) velut marmor 
aut geesum, candidi, rubei^ et cinericii 
ooloris, effoditur" (p. 299, B). "The 
salt of the mountain Haddefia," writes 
Dr. Shaw, **is of a reddish, or purple 
colour: yet what is washed down from 
these precipices by the dews attaineth 
another colour, becoming as white as 
. . Hie salt of toe mountains 
Levotaiah and Jebel Miniss, is of 
a grey or bluish colour." (Travels, p. 
229.) 

* He alludes to the great S&hara. 



This sandy tract, diversified here and 
there by high table<land, low plains, 
isolated small hills and rocks, and un- 
dulating ground, produces in places 
some low desert shrubs and tufts of 
grass, like the little Sihara to the 
south of the Regency of Tunis. Among 
the plants of the S&ara mentioned to 
me by the neighbouring Arabs are the 
Sheea (the " She " of Lucas) and bt/the- 
ran (Artemisia Judaica and inculta); 
the ruttum, or broom (Spartium mo- 
nospermum): the prickly hadth; the 
guttuf (atriplex halimus); the rimth 
(a Salicornia); the methndn, &c. The 
ancients were not altogether unac- 
quainted with the interior of Africa; 
and Ibn Batuta shows in the 14th 
century how much was known of Tim- 
buctoo and the Soodin.— [O. W.l 

• The horrors of the great African 
desert have, both in ancient and modern 
times, been somewhat exaggerated. 
"From the best and most recent in- 
telligence," says Humboldt, "we learn 
that the desert of Sahara is composed 
of several detached basins, and that the 
number and the population of the 
fertile Oases is very much greater than 
had been imagined. . . . It is now gene- 
rally affirmed that the sand covers only 
the smaller portion of the great low- 
land." (Aspects of Nature, vol. i. p. 
114, E. T.) The Sahara is not entirely 
destitute of animals. The " lion of tlie 
desert" is indeed a European fiction 
(Carette, Exploration de TAlg^rie, vol. 
ii. pp. 126-129), but gazelles, wild asses, 
and ostriches are to be met with. 
Springs there are none ; but a brackish 
water is procured from wells, often of 
great depth. Rain, as already men- 
tioned, is a rarity. Palms grow in the 
Oases ; and their dates form the principal 
food of the Tibboos and Tuaricks, the 
inhabitants, respectively, of the east- 
tern and western sand-regions. Perhaps 
the notion of the extreme sterility of 
the desert arose from the fact that upon 
the main routes, that from Murzuk to 
Lake Tschad, and that from Tnsalah 
to Timbuctoo, the aridity is frightful. 
(Humboldt, 1. s. c.) 
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habited by wandering tribes,^ whose drink is milk^ and tiieir 
food the flesh of animals. Cow's flesh however none of these 
tribes ever taste, but abstain from it for the same reason as the 
Egyptians, neither do they any of them breed swine. Even at 
Gyrene, thej women .think it wrong to eat the flesh of the cow, 
honouring ^in this Isis, the Egyptian goddess, whom they wor- 
ship both with fasts and festivals.^ The Barcaean women abstain, 
not from cow's flesh only, but also from the flesh of swine. 

187. West of Lake Trit6nis the Libyans are no longer wan- 
derers,* nor do they practise the same customs as the wandering 
people, or treat their children in the same way. For the wan- 
dering Libyans, many of them at any rate, if not all — concern- 
ing which I cannot speak with certainty — when their children 
come to the age of four years, bum the veins at the top of 
their heads with a flock from the fleece of a sheep : others bum 
the veins about the temples.* This they do to prevent them 
from being plagued in their after lives by a flow of rheum from 
the head ; and such they declare is the reason why they are so 
much more healthy than other men. Certainly the Libyans 



1 Herodotus here indicatea that he 
18 about to resume the account of the 
sea-coast tribes, which was broken off 
at the end of ch. 180. 

8 The water in Northern Africa is 
for the most part so strongly impreg- 
nated with salt that milk forms the 
only palatable beverage. It is how- 
ever at the present day a rarity. (See 
Denham's Travels, vol. i. p. 42.) 

• The Greeks, on settling in Africa, 
appear to have adopted many customs 
from their " barbarian " neighbours. 
As their monarchs took the name of 
Battus, the native term for "king" 
(supra, ch. 155), so the citizens generally 
conformed to African manners. The 
Cyrenean Greeks took the costume of 
the country. Pacho observes upon the 
" striking analogy '* between the dresses 
depicted in the tombs and the modem 
costume of Fezzan (p. 210). The four- 
horse chariot was used commonly at 
Cyrene while it was still rare in Greeoe 
(infra, ch. 189). The habit of burning 
the dead was abandoned, and rock- 
tombs were excavated with vast toil 
(Which are often of striking beauty) as 
receptacles wherein to lay up the bodies 
of the departed. (See Hamilton's Wan- 
derings, p. 65.) There are no urns, 
nor places for them, but many miles 
of necropolis extending all round the 



city — ^the monuments and sarcophagi 
rising in terraces of ten and even twelve 
rows, one above the other. (Ibid. p. 
86. Compare the view of the rains, 
supra, p. lis.) It iq)pears from the 
passage in the text that a portion, at 
any rate, of the Egyptian ritual was 
adopted both in Cyrene and Baroa, 
the latter being even more African 
than the former. (See above, ch. 164, 
note '.) 

* West of Lake Tritoms the Ltbyaoa 
are no longer wanderers, as the Ka8»- 
mones and others between it and Egypt 
were. Those west of the Tritonia lived 
by agriculture (ch. 191). This is still 
the case, except upon the coast. — 
[G. W.] 

* Burning with a red-hot iron is 
still practisidd in these countries for 
the cure of diseases. (Lyon, p. 343; 
Hamilton, p. 99. \ See also Denham's 
Travels, who calls this mode of cure 
"the sovereign Arab remedy for al- 
most every disorder.** (Vol. i. p. 173.) 
Mr. Layard notices its use among the 
Arabs of Mesopotamia (Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 291); and Lieut. Burton 
among the Egvptians (Pilgrima^ to 
El-Medineh, vol. i. p. 80). A similar 
notion prevailed in Scythia in ancient 
times. (Hippocrat. de Aere, AquA, 
et Locis, § 47.) 
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are the healthiest men that I know ; ^ but whether this is what 
makes them so, or not, I cannot positively say — the healthiest 
certainly they are. K when the children are being burnt cour 
Folsions come on, there is a remedy of which they have made 
discovery. It is to sprinkle goat's water upon the child, who 
thus treated, is sure to recover. In all this I only repeat what 
is said by the Libyans. 

188. The rites which the wandering Libyans use in sacrificing 
are the following. They begin with the ear of the victim, which 
tliey cut oflf and throw over their house : this done, they kill the 
animal by twisting the neck. They sacrifice to the Sun and 
Moon, but not to any other god. This worship is common to all 
the Libyans. The inhabitants of the parts about Lake Tritdnis 
^worship in addition Triton, Neptune,*^ and Minerva, the last 
especially. 

189. The dress wherewith Minerva's statues are adorned, and 
J^er .Slgis, were derived by the Greeks from the women of 
Libya. F(n-, except that the garments of the Libyan women 
®*^ of leather,® and their fringes made of leathern thongs • in- 
stead of serpents, in all else the dress of both is exactly alike. 



^ • Vide mipra, ii. 77. The Tuaricka 
^'•'▼e, of aU existing tribes, the best 
^^ht to be regarded as the descendants 
^^ Herodotus's Libyans. They are free 
^m the intermixtures which have 
^KUuiged the character of the tribes 
^pon the coast. They speak the Berber, 
^^old African language. (Lyon, p. 111.) 
^^y are not a black race, nor have 
r*^y the negro features. (Humboldt, 
^ p. 67; Prichard, Nat. Hist, of Man, 
P. 264.) Lyon says of them, "They 
^ihe finest race of men I ever saw: 
^, straight, and handsome, with a 
Certain air of independence and pride 
Which is very imposing " (p. 109). By 
the amusing account which he gives 
[pp. 115, 116) of their J4)plication for 
zoedidnes, it appears that there was 
but little illness among those with whom 
hB became acquainted. 
^ Vide supra, ii. 50. 
* The inhabitants of Northern Africa, 
and even the tribes of the desert, wear 
at the present day chiefly woollen and 
cotton garments. In the interior, how- 
ever, that is in Soudan or Nigritia, 
"title general dress is leather." (Lyon, 
p. 1271) Among the desert tribes, the 
Tuaricka not unfrequently wear leathern 
shirts over the rest of their dress. Lyon 



gives a representation of this cost]^me 
Cp. 110). 

• Leathern dresses of women, with 
fringes of thongs, have always been 
common in Africa ; and these last 
being the origin of the snakes of the 
Mf^iB is very probable. The unmar- 
ried girls of Ethiopia now only wear 
an apron of thongs, not unlike that on 
the nose of a charger. It is called 
Rabat, and is sometimes ornamented 
with cowries. — [G. W.] 
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The name too itself shows that the mode of dressing the Pa 
statues came from Libya. For the Libyan women wear 
their dress goat-skins stript of the hair, fringed at their ec 
and coloured with vermilion ; ^ and from these goatnsldnfl 
Greeks get their word -ZEgis (goat-harness). I think for 
part that the loud cries uttered in our sacred rites ^ came 



1 




1 Vermilion is abundant in North 
Africa. (Pacho, p. 59.) Red shoes are 
commonly worn at Tripoli. (Lyon, 
p. 7.) Red shawls and mantles are 
frequent in the interior. (Ibid. pp. 
153-155.) The African nations, too, 
<M>ntinue to excel in the dressing and 
dyeing of leather. The superiority of 
Morocco leather is uDiversally acknow- 
ledged. Even the barbarous tribes of 
the interior possess the arts; and Lyon 
tells us that in Kashna "the people 
are excellent workers in wooa and 
leather, which they prepare equally 
well as Europeans, dyeing it of very 
fine colours." (Travejp, p. 139.) These 
colours are elsewhere stated to be 
chiefly yellow, r«/, and black (p. 155). 
Beaufoy (Afric. Assoc. 1790) says that 
the skins are those of the goat. 

Rennell (Qeograph. of Herod, p. 669) 



conjectures that the tanning and c 
of leather was first practised b 
Libyans, passing from them into 
and the East, while it was 111 
carried across the sea directly 
• Qreece. He notices the " ramai 
dyed red" which covered the tabe 
in the wilderness (Exod. xxt. 5, 
as possibly the manufacture of I 
tribes. They must have been bi 
from Egypt, and Egypt has f 
imported leather from the ini 
(Maillet, p. 199; Lyon, p. 158.) 

^ These cries, according to the 
liast on iEschylus (Sept. c. Tb. 
were solely in honour of H 
(Athene). They were not howling 
but rather triumphal shouts. *OKa 
{= iLKa\d(tiy) is to shout the 
jection dx, or ^X, an exclamation 
and triumph. 'EXcX/(etr {=» ul 
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from thence ; for the Libyan women are greatly given to such 
cries and utter them very sweetly. Likewise the Greeks learnt 
from the Libyans to yoke four horses to a chariot.^ 

190. All the wandering tribes bury their dead according to 
fixe fashion of the Greeks, except the Nasamonians. They bury 
them sitting, and are right careful when the sick man is at the 
point of giving up the ghost, to make him sit and not let him 
die lying down.* The dwellings of these people are made of the 
stems of the asphodel, and of rushes wattl^ together.^ They 
can be carried from place to place. Such are the customs of the 
afore-mentioned* tribes. 

191- Westward of the river Triton and adjoining upon the 
^A^nseans/ are other^ Libyans who till the ground, and live in 
Ixoiues : these people are named the Maxyans.^ They let the hair 
^Eowlong on the right sid^of their heads,^ and shave it close on 



to dumt ik gLat, ul), or ^XcXcv, a 
GK^ of UunentKbon. Homer speaks of 
ilKtkvyii as proper to the worship of 



-^^^•- f iA«Avy» voooi 'A^inf X<M>«« iW^or. 
ft. vl. 297-301. 

. ' It is difficult to understand what is 
^'sis&ded by this assertion. Herodotus 
^^ aoarcely mean that the CyrensDans, 
^ving letunt the practice from the 
VdbyKDs, communicated it to their 
^'^untrymen ; for not only was the four- 
hone chariot known in Greece half a 
^^turjr before the founding of Cyrene, 
^Iten it was first introduosd into tbe 
SUMS at Olympia (Pans. ▼. 8, § 3), but 
It WIS even known to Homer, and ac- 
cording to him, used by the Greeks in 
«ir in the very earliest ages. (II. viii. 
185; Od. xiii. 81.) Can Herodotus 
intend to assert a connection between 
Oreece and Libya Proper in the ante- 
Homeric times? 

The fact probably is that the four- 
hone chariot first came into use in Egypt 
(Minatoli, Abhandl. Vermischt. Inhalts. 
ii. 1, pp. 129-139), and passed thence 
both into Libya Proper and into Greece. 
The Cyrenseans, however, may not have 
begun to employ the four-horse cha- 
riots for common use till they settled 
in Africa, and may have adopted the 
custom from the Libyans. 

* We may compare with this the 
custom of the Guancbes, the pnmi- 
tire inhabitants of the Canary Isles, 
a genuine African people, who buried 



their dead standing, some with a staff 
in their hands. (Prichard, Nat. Hist. 
ofMan,p. 267.) 

[The ShuUuks of the White River 
bury their dead upright. The ancient 
Britons often buried them in a sitting 
posture, the hands raised to the neck, and 
the elbows close to the knees. — G. W.] 

* HellanicuH (Fragm. Hist. Gr. i, 
p. 57, Fragm. 93), in relating this same 
feature, mentions that these " houses " 
were merely " to keep off the sun " {Hffor 
ffKias ifvcfca), by which they would 
appear to have been little more than 
huge parasols. 

* Vide supra, ch. 180. Herodotus 
here proceeds in his enumeration of the 
tribes of the coast. 

^ This people had been mentioned 
under the same name by Hecateeus. 
(Fr. 304). It is doubtful whether they 
are distinct from the Machlyans of 
ch. 180. Some writers called them 
Mazyans. (Steph. Byz. ad voc.) The 
word, especially in this latter form, 
may be connected with the term Ama» 
ziyhf which is the name given by the 
Shuluh, or Berbers of the Northern 
Atlas, to their dialect of the Berber 
language. Amazijh means ** noble." 
(Prichard's Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 263.) 

® The Egyptians left a tuft of hair 
on the forehead of their children, and 
another sometimes on the back of their 
heads, as they still do; but the long 
lock left on the right side of the head 
was the real emblem of childhood. 
(Comp. Macrob. Saturn, i. 26, and see 
n. on Book ii. ch. 65.)— [G. W.] 
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the left ; they besmear their bodies with red paint ; and they saji^ 
that they are descended from the men of Troy.' Their oountrj^c 
and the remainder of Libya towards the west is £Btr fuller of wIICb 
beasts, and of wood, than the country of the wandering people..^ 
For the eastern side of Libya, where the wanderers dwell, is lowvi 
and sandy, as far as the river Triton ; but westward of that th^ 
land of the husbandmen is very hilly, and abounds with foreflt^ 
and wild beasts.^ For this is the tract in which the huge ser— r 
pents^ are found, and the lions, the elephants, the bears, thes 
aspicks, and the homed asses.^ Here too are the dog-fetceC: 
creatures, and the creatures without heads, whom the Libyanas 
declare to have their eyes in their breasts; and also the wildK 



' The tradition was, that Antenor, 
on his way to Italy, coasted along the 
African shore, and planted colonies. 
(Cf. Find. Pvth. v. 78, ed. Diss.) 

1 It would be impossible, even with 
our present knowledge, to describe more 
accurately the general differences be- 
tween the eastern and western regions 
of North Africa. While the western 
region, containing the countries of Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, and Tunis, is mountain- 
ous, well wooded, and well watered, 
and consequently abounds with wild 
beasts (Humboldt's Aspects, i. p. 115), 
the eastern, comprising Tripoli and 
Barka, is a low, flat, sandy tract, almost 
destitute of perennial streams, and ad- 
mitting of cultivation only in certain 
favoured spots. It contains few wild 
animals, and those chiefly of a harmless 
character. 

The cause of this difference is to be 
found in the sudden sinking and con- 
traction of the mountain range which 
runs across North Africa, at about the 
8th or 9th degree of longitude (E. from 
Qreenwich). The continuation of Atlas, 
which under the names of SoucUth and 
Harudsh extends from the borders of 
Tunis to the Egyptian Natron lakes, is 
a low basaltic range of hills, rather 
than mountains, quite insufficient to 
collect moisture and form rivers. The 
consequence is that the desert extends 
north of this line, and is only prevented 
frt>m reaching the sea by the abundant 
rains which fall upon the coast in con- 
sequence of the vicinity of the Mediter- 
ranean. (See Beechey's Narrative, pp. 
17, 37, 41, 48, 59, &c.; DeUa Cella, 
p. 46, E. T.; Lyon, p. 232.) 

2 These are of the Python tribe, still 
found in Africa (noted of old from one 



of them having stopped the army 
BeguUis), and common in our modem. 
museums. The Greek name Pjrthom. 
was probably Egyptian, Pi-Tao, and. 
may be traced in the Tan, or Tanin 
of Hebrew, translated ** serpent," Ezod. 
vii. 10; or "dragon," Paa. xliv. 19; 
Isa. xiii. 22 and xxvii. 1 ; Jer. ix, 11 ; 
and "whale," in Gen. i. 21 ; Job y^ 
12 ; Ezek. xxxii. 2 ; but which in Gene- 
sis might rather «pply to the Saariiufi 
monsters in the early state of the worid. 
It is singular that the Egyptians even 
believed that it was inhabited by large 
monsters. (See LyeU's Pr. Geology, L 
p. 22.) The Python evidently cor- 
responded to the Giant " Aphophia,'' or 
Apap, of Egypt, represented as tho 
"great serpent,'* who was sin, and was 
pierced by the spear of Horns (ApoUo) 
and other gods. The last syllable of 
Satan (Shaytan) is not related to Tan, 
as some might imagine, the t being a 
0, not a n, in the Hebrew ; but Titaa 
may be related to it.— [G. W.] 

8 Elephants are not now found in the 
countries north of the desert. It is 
doubted whether they could ever have 
been indigenous in those regions, but 
the testimony of Pliny (" Elephantes 
fert Africa ultra Syrticas solitudines, 
et in Mawritanid" H. N. viiL 11) woald 
seem to settle the question. Hanno's 
voyage likewise mentions them as seen 
near Cape Soloeis (p. 6). Bears are 
rare, and are not mentioned by Leo 
among the animals of Africa. Shaw 
however speaks of them as occasionally 
found in Barbary (Travels, p. 249). Ser- 
pents, both great and smalU and lions, 
are common. It is uncertain what ani- 
mal Herodotus intends by his '* homed 
ass;'* probably some kind of antelope. 
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xKMn, and the wild women, ^ and many other fietr lesB £EJ>alou8 
'beasts. 

192. Among the wanderers are none of these, but quite other 
^yimiAlfl ; as antelopes, gazelles, buffaloes, and asses, not of the 
licmed sort, but of a kind which does not need to drink ; ^ also 
oryxes,* whose horns are used for the curved sides of citherns, 
and whose size is about that of the ox ; foxes, hyaenas, porcu- 
pines, wild rams, dictyes,^ jackals, panthers, boryes, land-croco- 
diles about three cubits in length,^ very like lizards, ostriches, 
axid Uttle snakes, each with a single horn. All these animals are 
found here, and likewise those belonging to other countries, ex- 
cept the stag and the wild-boar ; but neither stag nor wild-boar 
are found in any part of Libycu* There are, however, three sorts 



^ Ap6t of lome large ipedes ware 
probably intended, pon^s possibly, or 
^^umpenaeee. Compare Hanno's Narra- 
tive: "At the bottom of thia bay lay 
^*^ iaiaad like the former, having a 
* y > fc a » and in thia lake another islimd, 
™11 of wild people (jitrHi ia^BpAw^p 
j>y W). Far the greater proportion 
^'*it» women, whose bodies were covered 
^ith hair, and whom our interpreters 
^^Had GorilI». Though we pursued the 
''^^ii, we oould not catch any of them, 
^^oe aU fled from us, escaping over 
^^ predpicea, and defending themselves 
^«ta stones. However we took three 
^"ciQien; but they attacked their con- 
^^icton with their hands and teeth, and 
^^'^ not be prevailed on to accompany 
^. We therefore killed and flayed 
^^^«in, and brought their skins with us 
^ Cttihage.'* (pP- 13» I*.) Our early 
Mongers used much the same language: 
**We came to another yle, where the 
^ bin alle skynned roughe hear, as a 
it>ugh beet, saf only the face, and the 
(Mrme of the lumd." (Mandeville's 
Voyigea, p. 361.) 

* lite wild ass can live in the worst 
ivfea of the desert, and needs probably 
less water than almost any animal. 
SliU, however, there are no doubt 
timsa when "the wild asses quench 
th«r thirst." (Ps. civ. 11.) Leo says, 
"Confertim inoedunt cum vel pabu- 
hmtar, m( potomtr (p. 292, B.) 

* The antelopes, oryx, addax, beisa, 
and defSMsa (or bubalisl) are common 
in Africa. Some Qreek lyres have been 
liMiiid with the upright *^comna'^ made 
oi^ or in imitation of, the horM of the 
ant^pe addaz, probably the oryx of 
Hurodoiua; and many ate so figured on 



the vases. Hence the name " jc^pora." 
^'PhcBuiXf** the word used here for 
**cithara," is supposed to have been 
applied to the lyre, or cithara, from its 
introduction m>m Phcenicia, in the 
same manner as many things are now 
called by the Arabe " Venetian:" thus 
a gim is bendookdih; nuts, bendook; a 
sequin, bendookee ; a deal plank, loh bdn- 
dookee, &c.— [G. W.] 

7 It is impossible to say what animal 
is here intended. No other writer men- 
tions either the dictys or the borys. 

* This immense lizard, or monitor, 
is very common in Egypt and other 
parts of Africa. It is csJled in Arabic 
Woran, or Wurran o' GWbel, "of the 
mountains,*' or W. el ard, "of the 
earth," to distinguish it from the Wur- 
ran el bahr " of the river." The former 
is the Lacerta acinous; the other L. Ni- 
lotica. It is generally about 3 ft. long; 
and I have found one very large, which 
meaaured about 4 ft. The other is 
rather smaller.— [G. W.] 

' This assertion is echoed by Aris- 
totle (Hist. An. viii. 28), and, so far 
as reg^ods the stag, by Pliny (H. N. 
viiL 33). Modem research does not 
entirely bear it out. Deer are oom* 
paratively rare in Africa, where ante- 
lopes of various kinds supply their 
place; but still the^ are found in parts 
of Barbary, in Ghimea, and in Abya- 
ainia. The wild boar of Europe ia 
entirely unknown, but other species, 
not very far removed from it, are met 
with (Pacho, p. 244). 

[Deer are represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments in the early time of 
the Osirtasena.— G. W.] 
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of mice in these parts; the first are called two-footed;' tr^he 
next, zegeries,^ which is a Libyan word meaning " hills ;" 
the third, urchins.^ Weasels also are found in the Silphiu 
region,* much like the Tartessian. So many, therefore, are ' 
animals belonging to the land of the wandering Libyans, in soi 
at least as my researches have been able to reach.^ 

193. Next to the Maxyan Jjibyans are the Zavecians,* who 
wives drive their chariots to battle. 

194. On them border the Gyzantians ; ^ in whose country- 
vast deal of honey is made by bees ; very much more, howevc 
by the skill of men.® The people all paint themselves red, 
eat monkeys, whereof there is inexhaustible store in the hills.' 



* The jerboa (Dipas jaculus of Lin- 
nseus) is undoubtedly intended. This 
animal is common in Northern Africa 
(Shaw*8 Travels- in Barbary, p. 321; 
Lyon, p. 272; Hamilton, p. 170). Its 
fore-legs are very diminutive, and, like 
the kangaroo and the squirrel, it usually 
sits upright. 

[The jerboa has the habit of sitting 
up on its hind legs, using its small 
forepaws as hands; it even drinks 
water as a man sometimes does, raising 
It to its mouth with both hands. The 
" mouse," or akher H^DV of Isa. Ixvi. 17, 
and Levit. xi. 29, is supposed to be this 
animal.— O.W.] 

* Perhaps the Guntsha, described by 
Lyon as **an animal of the rat species, 
having a bushy tail, and head resem- 
bling that of a badger " (p. 272.) The 
native name, zegerics, has been derived 
from zitjiir^ a kind of root (Bochart's 
Phaleg. ii. 4), and again compared with 
the Fezzanian dzidzira or zezeera^ which 
is applied to spots on the desert where 
palm-trees grow (Lyon, p. 345; Jahn, 
Annal. viii. 3, p. 280); but no satis- 
factory explanation of it has really yet 
been discovered. 

' These three kinds of African 
"mice" are described in nearly the 
same terms by Theophrastus (ap. Phot. 
Bibl. cclxxviii.), and ^lian (Hist. An. 
XV. 26). 

* The weasel is sometimes found on 
the Cyrenaic coins below the represen- 
tation of the Silphium. 

* How accurate these researches were, 
will appear sufficiently from a single 
comparison. Lyon says, " The animals 
found in Fezzan are, the tiger-cat, 
hyeena, jackal, fox, buffalo (of three kinds), 
antelope, wild cat, jjoratpirie, hedgehog, 
nt, gwUsha, mouse (of two kinds), jerboa, 
rabbit, hare, and camel" (Travels, pp. 



271 , 272). Here the additions are iiii£:^°*^ 
portant, except the camel, which 
probably introduced at a later peric 
The only omissions from the list 
Herodotus worth notice are, the w3 — ..--^ 
ass, the wild ram, the panther, and t?"^^^ 
great lizard or land-crocodile. Three ^ 
these are borne out by Leo AMoanc^^^jT* 
who notices the " Asinus BylTatioui^^^[ls« 
the " adimain," of which he saya, " i 
etem form& refert," and the leopa 
which is constantly confuaed with i^ ^^"> 
panther (see Leo's Africa, pp. 292-294-^s^^^ 
The fourth — the great lizard or monit^ 
— also really belongs to the country {» 
above, note "). 

* The Zavecians (or Zabyoiana, 
cording to some MSS.) are not mentkx 
by any other extant writer. They we 
known, however, to Hecatasus (8te|>fc 
Byz. in voc). It seems to have been fron 
them that a great portion of the Ron 
province of Africa, extending north 
far as to the 36th parallel, was caUe 
Byzacinm (Pliny, v. 4). A similar trans^ ^""^ 
position has occurred in the case of thei^^ 
neighbours, the Gyzantians, or Zygan " 
tians. 

'Many of the MSS. have "Zygan- 
tians," which was the form pre&rrec9 
by Hecatseus (Steph. Byz. in too. Zv- 
yairris). They gave name to the north- 
em divi^iion of the Roman Africa, which 
reached from the river Tusca (the ZaineS 
to Heraclea {Herkla), and was called 
Zeugitania (Plin. 1. s. c). It contained 
Carthage, Hippo, and Utica. 

^ Bees still abound in this country, 
and honey is an impoitant article of 
commerce (Delia Cella, p. 198, E. T.). 
A substitute for honey is likewise pre- 
pared from the juice of the palm (Shaw, 
p. 225). 

^ Monkeys have always abounded in 
the Western division of North Africa 




Cbap. 192-195. PITCH-WELLS. 143 

195, Off their coast, as the Carthaginians report, lies an island, 
l>y name Cyraunis, the length of which is two hundred furlongs, 
its breadth not great, and which is soon reached from the main- 
land.^ Vines and olive-trees cover the whole of it, and there is 
in the island a lake, from which the young maidens of the coun- 
"try draw up gold-dust, by dipping into the mud birds' feathers 
smeared with pitch. If this be true, I know not ; I but write 
^wtat is said.^ It may be even so, however ; since I myself have 
seen pitch drawn up out of the water from a lake in Zacynthus.* 
-A.t the place I speak of there are a number of lakes ; but one is 
lajger than the rest, being seventy feet every way, and two 
f&thoms in depth. Here they let down a pole into the water, 
'^writh a bunch of myrtle tied to one end, and when they raise it 
a^ain, there is pitch sticking to the myrtle, which in smell is 
Liie to bitumen, but in all else is better than the pitch of 
E*Seria.* This they pour into a trench dug by the lake's side ; 
^.ind when a good deal has thus been got together, they draw it 
ofiT and put it up in jars. Whatever falls into the lake passes 
ca^xiderground, and comes up in the sea, which is no less than four 
Fajrlongs distant^ So then what is said of the island ofif the 
H-«ibyan coast is not without likelihood. 



t Diod. Sic. xz. 58; Leo Afric. p. 294, tains, except towards the bay. The 
). Diodorus says that there were three spring, which is most distinct and apt 
laces named IHthecussso (Ape-town), for inspection, rises on the further side. 



I the houses were as fuU of apes near the foot of the hill. The well is 

^a of men. circular, and 4 or 5 feet in diameter. A 

' Kiebuhr (Qeograph. of Herod, p. shining film like oil, mixed with scum, 

^, E.T.) supposes Cyraunis to be the swims on the top. You remove this 

^^ovs of Hanno, Scylax, and other with a bought and see the tar at the bot- 

^tfln, an island in Uie Atlantic, be- tom, 3 or 4 feet below the surface. . . . 

yond Oipe Suloeis, commonly regai*ded The water is limpid, and runs off with a 

II the modem Isle of Arguin, But pro- smart current. • . . We filled some ves- 

^ly Remnell (p. 638^ is right in looking sels with tar by letting it trickle into them 

Upon the Cyraunis of Herodotus as the from t?ie boughs tchich we immersed ; and 

Codnua of Strabo (xvii. p. 1178), and this is the method used to gather it from 

Hiny (t. 7), which is undoubtedly the time to time into pits, where it is har- 

Karkenna or Kerkiness of the present dened by the sim ta be barrelled, when 

day. The length given by Pliny (25 Ro- the quantity is sufficient" (Travels, 

man miles) exactly corresponds with vol. ii. pp. 367, S68). 

the 200 stadia of Herodotus. Kiepert * The pitch of Pieria was considered 

takes this view (Map II.). the best in Greece. Pliny says *' Asia 

* Achilles Tatius (ii. 14) has the same picem Idauim maxim^ probat, Grsecia 

story ; but he is of no weight as an au- Piericam " (H. N. xiv. 20). The qua- 

tbori^. lity of the Zante pitch is said now to 

' Zante still produces large quantities be bad. It is unsuited for cordage; and 

of mineral pitch. Dr. C^mdler thus can only be applied to the outside of 

describes the "tar-springs" (as he calls boats when mixed with a better article. 

them) of that island : ' The sea has, apparently, encroached 

** The tar is produced in a small upon the coast in the vicinity of the 

vaUey, about two hours from the town, " tar-springs." They are now only se- 

iy the tea, and encompassed with moun- parated from it by a narrow morass and 
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196. The Carthaginians also relate the following : — ^Theie i^a 
a country in Libya, and a nation^ beyond the Pillars of Hercules^^" 
which they are wont to visit, where they no sooner arriye bn^z 
forthwith they unlade their wares, and, haying disposed theuHi^ 
after an orderly fashion along the beach, leave them, and, re — 
turning aboard their ships, raise a great smoke. The natives, 
when they see the smoke, come down to the shore, and, laying 
put to view so much gold as they think the worth of the wares, 
withdraw to a distance. The Carthaginians upon this come 
ashore and look. If they think the gold enough, they take it 
and go their way ; but if it does not seem to them sufficient, 
they go aboard ship once more, and wait patiently. Then the 
others approach and add to their gold, till the Carthaginians are 
content. Neither party deals unfairly by the other : for they 
themselves never touch the gold till it comes up -to the worth cS 
their goods, nor do the natives ever carry off the goods till the 
gold is taken away.' 

197. These be the Libyan tribes whereof I am able to give 
the names ; and most of these cared little then, and indeed care 
little now, for the king of the Modes. One thing more also I 
can add concerning this region, namely, that, so far as our know- 
ledge reaches, four nations, and no more, inhabit it ; and two 
of these nations are indigenous, while two are not. The two in- 
digenous are the Libyans and Ethiopians, who dwell respectively 
in the north and the south of Libya. The Phoenicians and the 
Greeks are in-comers.^ 



a thin strip of shingle (Walpole's Tur- habit near this place (Soudan), and are 

key, vol. iL pp. 1, 2). The re-appear- said to trade by night. Those who 

ance in the sea of substances thrown into come to traffic for their gold, lay their 

the lake is not confirmed by modem merchandize in heaps, uid retire. In 

travellers. the morning they find a certain quan* 

* The trade of the Carthaginians with tity of gold-dust placed against everj 

the western coast of Africa (outside the heap, which if they think sufficient 

Straits of Gibraltar) has been fully they leave the goods; if not, thejr let 

proved; and some suppose the glass both remain till more of the preoioQS 

objects still fotmd there were brought ore is added" (p. 149). Shaw gives a 

by them. similar account (Travels, p. 302). For 

The name Carthage has been noticed further instances, see the Journal of the 

in n. ' to Book ii. ch. 32. The deriva- Asiatic Society, vol. xviii. p. 348. 

tion Cartha-hedith (or hedes) *'new ^ The Egyptians are omitted, because 



town," seems the most probable one. — Egypt is reckoned to Asia (supra, ii. 

[G. W.] 17, iv. 39 and 41). Taking the Ethi- 

' The '' dumb commerce "of the Afn- opians to represent that type of man, 

can nations is now matter of notoriety, which starting from the characteriatios 

It exists not only upon the western coast, of the Egyptian, develops into the 

but also to a considerable extent in the Negro, we shall find no reason to eavil 

interior (see Rennell, p. 717). Lyon at the enumeration of races in our 

thus describes it: — '*An invisible na- author. The Libyans, the indigenous 

tion, according to our informant^ in- inhabitants of the northern parts, ar» 
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SOIL AND CROPS. 
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198. It seems to me that Libya is not to compare for goodness 
€>'f sou with either Asia or Europe, except the Cinyps-region,' 
'^^rliich is named after the river that waters it. This piece of 
l^nd is equal to any country in the world for cereal crops, and is 
ixi nothing like the rest of Libya. For the soil here is black, 
^'cid springs of water abound ; so that there is nothing to fear 
fVcm drought ; nor do heavy rains (and it rains in that part of 
T-.ibya^) do any harm when they soak the ground. The returns 
of the harvest come up to the measure which prevails in Baby- 
lonia.^ The soil is likewise good in the country of the Euespe- 
^tes;^ for there the land brings forth in the best years a hundred- 
fold. But the Cinyps-region yields three, hundred-fold. 



the modem Berbers, who, under various 

namas, Berbers, Shuluks, Cabyles, and 

Toariks, continue to form an impprtant 

element in the population of North 

Africa, stretching from the mountains 

of Marooco to the oasis of Ammon. 

Southward of this race dwell an entirely 

different people. From Senegambia to 

Nubia, a type of man approaching more 

or less nearly to the Negro, is found to 

prerail (Prichard, Nat. Hist, of Man, p. 

269). Even the southern races, Caffres 

and. Hottentots, appear to belong to this 

same family (ibid. p. 314). In these we 

have the Ethiopians of Herodotus. The 

other two Herodotean races have been 

absorbed, as likewise have the Romans 

and the VandsOs. The only existing 

element in the* population of Africa 

which does not appear in Herodotus, is 

the Arabian, the introduction of which 

is fixed historically to the period of the 

Mahometan conquests, a.d. 6'59-710. 

» Delia Cellasays of this region, ** The 
extensive plain, which about an hour's 
march from the torrent (Cinyps), 
stretches out to the east as far as Cape 
MetmvtOj is abundantly productive. . . . 
This extraordinary degree of fruitful- 
nca is not owing to the industry of the 
inhabitants, but proceeds from the ge- 
nerous nature of the soil, spontaneously 
covered with palm and olive-trees, 
which there require no sort of cultiva- 
tion" (p. 37). Beechey expresses him- 
self still more strongly: "From the 
summit appears,** he says, ** the whole 
plain of LelAdat stretching down in a 
gentle slope from the high ground to 
the sea; and a more beautiful scene 
can scarcely be witnessed than that 
which is presented by this fine tract of 
country. Thick groves of olive and date- 
trees are seen rising above the villages 

VOL. III. 



which are scattered over its surfiice^ 
and the intermediate spaces are either 
covered with the most luxuriant turf, 
or rich with abundant crops of grain'' 
(Narrative, p. 51). Hence the force of 
the line in Ovid (Pont. ii. 7, 25):— 

** CInyphiaB Begetis cUibs numerabis arUtas." 

* The *' heavy rains " of this region 
are noticed by Beechey (pp. 37, 41, 48, 
&c.) ; Lyon (p. 332); Delia Cella(p. 46); 
and Hamilton (p. 150). They faU 
chiefly in the month of November. 
Compare note on ch. 158. 

' Vide supra, i, 193. 

' The Euesperites are the inhabitants 
of a town, called Hesperides by Scylax 
(p. Ill), Euesperidea by Herodotus 
(supra, ch. 171), and Hesperis by Ste- 
phen (ad voc). It was situated at the 
eastern extrenoiity of the Qreater Syrtis, 
between the Borean or Northern Pro- 
montory {Cape TejoTU's) and Tauchira. 
The Ptolemies changed its name to 
Berenice (Strab. xvii. p. 1181; Plin. 
H. N. V. 5), which has since been coi^ 
rupted into Benghazi. It has been sup- 
posed that the famous gardens of the 
Hesperides were at this place ; but Pacho 
has observed (p. 173) that this is un- 
likely, as the whole country about Ben- 
ghazi is bare of trees. He places the 
gardens considerably further to the 
Civst, near Cape Phycus (the modem Has 
Sein)j and not far from Cyreue. The 
account in Scylax beare out this view 
(pp. 110,111). 

Benghazi is still famous for its cereal 
crops, great quantities of which are car- 
ried to Au^la and there offered for sale, 
year by year (Homeman, p. 39). Mr. 
Hamilton says of the tract cultivated 
by the Benghazini : — ** The soil is a rich 
loam, yielding, without any sort of til- 
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199. The country of the Cyrenaeans, which is the highest irgiCt 
within the part of Libya inhabited by the wandering tribes,* has 
three seasons that deserve remark. First the crops along tiie 
sea-coast begin to ripen, and are ready for the harvest and the 
vintage ; after they have been gathered in, the crops of the mid- 
dle tract above the coast-region (the hill-country, as they call it) 
need harvesting ; while about the time when this middle crop is 
housed, the fruits ripen and are fit for cutting in the highest 
tract of all.* So that the produce of the first tract has been all 
eaten and drunk by the time that the last harvest comes in. 
And the harvest-time of the CyrenaBans continues thus for eight 
full months. So much concerning these matters. 

200. When the Persians sent from Egypt by Aryandes to 
help Pheretima, reached Barca, they laid siege to the town, 
calling on those within to give up the men who had been guilty 
of the murder of Arcesilaiis. The townspeople, however, as they 
had one and all taken part in the deed, refused to entertain the 
proposition. So the Persians beleaguered Barca for nine months, 
in the course of which they dug several mines * from their own 
lines to the walls, and likewise made a number of vigorous 
assaults. But their mines were discovered by a man who was a 
worker in brass, who went with a brazen shield all round the 
fortress, and laid it on the ground inside the city. In other 
places the shield, when he laid it down, was quite dumb ; but 

ling, abundant harvests of wheat and Mr. Hamilton says: — "When I left 

barley. It seems probable that, if a . Dema the grape season was long ovor; 

moderate amount of labour were ex- in Orennah, on my return, not a cluBter 

pended in the husbandry of this country, remained on the few vines grown by the 

its ample crops would vie with those of Bedawin : here Tat Belandsh) I bought 

Egypt or Sicily " (Wanderings, p. 167). white grapes with which the trellises 

* Kiepert gives the height of the were loaded, and which were not yet 

upper plateau of Cyrene at 1700 feet ripe. Herodotus speaks of the three 

(Atlas, Map XXII.). Beechey estimated climates of the Cyrenaica, in conse- 

it at 1 800 feet (p. 434, and note). It is quence of which the harvest is carried 

probably, as Herodotus says, the loftiest on during eight months of the year; 

region of North-Eastem Africa, though and it was interesting to meet with thia 

some of the summits in the basaltic practical confirmation of his remark " 

chain of Harudtsh may attain a gi'eater (Wanderings, p. 124). 

elevation. ® Mining was no doubt practised from 

^ Pacho observes in speaking of this very early times. It is represented in 

passage — " L'houreuse disposition de the Assyrian sculptures, where it is the 

cette partie de la Libye . . ., la gradua- substitute for the battering practised by 

tion de ses terraces boiss^es, et leur the Greeks and Romaus. The Persians 

situation variee . . ., pr&entent autant seem to have been particularly fond of 

de conditions favorables a cette fecondit<$ attempting it, wherever the nature of 

successive, et mettent, on pent le dire, the ground made it practicable (vide 

la merveilleuse tradition d'Herodote infra, v. 115, and vi. 18; comp. Polysen. 

hors de tout 8oup9on d'ezage'ration " vii. 11, §5). In Roman history we find 

(Voyage dans la Marmarique, &c., ch. it as early as the 5th century B.C. (Liv. 

xvii. pp. 235, 236). iv. 22, v. 19). 
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ttA ^here the groand was undermined, there the brass of the shield 
k'' \1 ^^ang. Here, therefore, the Barcssans countermined, and slew 
^ if the Persian diggers. Such was the way in which the mines were 
i :A disooTered ; as for the assaults, the Barcseans beat them back. 
m*M 201. When much time had thus been consumed, and great 
numbers had fallen on both sides, nor had the Persians lost 
fewer than their adversaries, Amasis, the leader of the land- 
army, perceiving that, although the Barcaeans would never be 
conquered by force, they might be overcome by fraud, contrived 
as follows. One night he dug a wide trench, and laid light 
planks of wood across the opening, after which he brought 
mould and placed it upon the planks, taking care to make the 
place level with the surrounding ground. At dawn of day he 
summoned the Barcaeans to a parley : and they gladly hearkeii- 
ing, the terms were at length agreed upon. Oaths were inter- 
changed upon the ground over the hidden trench, and the 
agreement ran thus — ^ So long as the ground beneath our feet 
stands firm, the oath shall abide unchanged ; the people of 
Barca agree to pay a fair sum to the king, and the Persians 
promise to cause no further trouble to the people of Barca." ^ 
After the oath, the Barcaeans, relying upon its terms, threw 
open all their gates, went out themselves beyond the walls, and 
allowed as many of the enemy as chose, to enter. Then the 
Peraans broke down their secret bridge, and rushed at speed into 
the town — ^their reason for breaking the bridge being, that so 
they might observe what they had sworn ; for they had pro- 
oused the Barcaeans that the oath should continue '^ so long as 
tfce ground whereon they stood was firm." When, therefore, the 
Wdge was once broken down, the oath ceased to hold. 

202. Such of the Barcaeans as were most guilty the Persians 
gave up to Pheretima, who nailed them to crosses all round the 
walls of the city.' She also cut ofi" the breasts of their wives, 
and fastened them likewise about the walls. The remainder of 
the people she gave as booty to the Persians, except only the 
Battiadae, and those who had taken no part in the murder, to 
whom she handed over the possession of the town. 

203. The Persians now set out on their return home, carrying 
with them the rest of the Barcaeans, whom they had made their 
slaves. On their way they came to Cyrene ; and the Cyrenaeans, 
out of regard for an oracle, let them pass through the town. 

7 Compare the punishment of the Babylonians by Darius (supra, iii. 159), and 
M6 note ad loc. 

L 2 
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Daring the passage. Bares, the commander of the fleet, advi^ 
to seize the place ; but Amasis, the leader of the land-force^ 
would not consent ; " because," he said, ** they had only been 
charged to attack the one Greek city of Barca." • When, how- 
eyer, they had passed through the town, and were encamped 
upon the hill of Lycaean Jove,* it repented them that they had 
not seized Cyrene, and they endeavoured to enter it a second 
time. The Cyrenaeans, however, would not suffer this ; where- 
upon, though no one appeared to offer them battle, yet a panic 
came upon the Persians, and they ran a distance of fiill sixty 
furlongs before they pitched their camp. Here as they lay, a 
messenger came to them from Aryandes, ordering them home. 
Then the Persians besought the men of Cyren6 to give them 
provisions for the way, and, these consenting, they set off on 
their return to Egypt^ But the Libyans now beset them, and, 
for the sake of their clothes and harness, slew all who dropped 
behind and straggled, during the whole march homewards.^ 

204. Tlie furthest point of Libya reached by this Persian host 
was the city of Euesperides.* The Barcceans carried into slavery 



B This whole account of the danger 
and escape of Cyrene is exceedin^y im- 
probable. If Cyrene was not in rebel- 
lion, the Persians would pass through 
it, as a matter of course, on their way 
to and from Barca. If it was, they 
would have orders to reduce it no less 
than Barca. If the Cvrensoans regarded 
their coming as hostile, they would not 
have been induced by an oracle to open 
their gates. If they had opened their 
gates and suffered no punishment, it is 
not likely that a hostile attack would 
directly afterwards have been made on 
them. Again the panic is suspicious. 
And the presence of Bares, the com- 
mander of the Jieetf is an improbability. 
Probably the Cyrensoans, who were 
under the government of Battus IV., 
established king by his grandmother 
before she sought the assistance of Ary- 
andes (Menocles, Fr. 2), received the 
Persians with due submission, both on 
their way to Barca and on their return; 
and incurred no further danger or loss, 
than was involved in the necessity of 
furnishing supplies to the host. In 
after times vanity might induce them to 
declare that they had assumed an atti- 
tude of defiance. 

• Lycoian Jove was worshipped espe- 
cially in Arcadia (^Pausan. viii. ii. § 38;; 
and we may suppose that his worship at 
Cyi-ene is a trace of the influence of 



Demonax (supra, i. 161). It is possible, 
however, tliat among the settleni who 
came to Cyrene from Peloponnesus in tho 
reign of Battus II. (chs. 159 and 161), 
some considerable number may have 
been Arcadians. No remains have as 
yet been identified as those of this 
temple. 

1 Although the wild tribes had sub- 
mitted to Cambyses (supra, iii. 13), and 
continued to be reckoned in the sixth 
satrapy (iii. 91), yet it seems they could 
not resist the temptation to plunder af- 
forded by the hasty return to Egypt of an 
army summoned thither by the gover- 
nor. We are not however to suppose a 
disastrous retreat, but only the loss of 
a number of stragglers. If there had 
been anything more than this, the Bar- 
cs3an prisoners would no doubt have 
escaped. 

2 This place is said to have been first 
colonised by Arcesilaus IV. (supra, ch. 
171, note*). Perhaps Herodotus only 
means that the Persians proceeded to 
the point afterwards occupied by Eues- 
perides. Or perhaps Arcesilaiis IV. in 
reality only collected a fresh body of colo- 
nists to strengthen an already existing 
settlement. Euesperides lay about 620 
stades (72 miles) W. of Barca (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 109). It is certainly surpris- 
ing that the Persians should have pene- 
trated so far. 
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"Were sent from Egypt to the King ; and Darius assigned them a 
"village in Bactria for their dwelling-place.* To this village 
they gave the name of Barca, and it was to my time an inhab- 
ited place in Bactria. 

205. Nor did Pheretima herself end her days happily. For 
on her return to Egypt from Libya, directly after taking ven- 
geance on the people of Barea, she was overtaken by a most 
horrid death. Her body swarmed with worms, which ate her 
flesh while she was still alive.* Thus do men, by over-harsh 
punishments, draw down upon tliemfeelves the anger of the gods. 
Such then, and so fierce, was the vengeance which Pheretima, 
daughter of Battus, took upon the Barc£eans. 



' The tmuplantation of natioDB was 
largely pnciiied by the PenianB, aa it 
bad been at an earlier date by the As- 
syriana and Babylonians. Besides this 
imUnoe, we find noticed in Herodotus, 
. th« remoTal of the Pssonians to Asia 
lUnor (y. 15), of the Milesians to Amp^ 
(▼L 20), of the Eretrians to Susiana (vi. 
119), and the proposed removal of the 
Phceoicians to Ionia, and of the lonians 
to Phcenicia {yi, 3) ; which last, if not 



really contemplated, was at least suffi- 
ciently probable to be believed. 

^ Pheretima seems to have been afraid 
of remaining in the Cyrenaica, and to 
have considered herself insecure except 
under Persian protection. The manner 
of her death cannot fail to recaU the 
end of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 23). 
For the succession of Cyrenean kings 
after Arcesilada III., see ch. 163, note ^ 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK IV. 



ESSAY I. 

ON THE CIMMERIANS OF HERODOTUS AND THE MIGRATIONS 
OF THE CYMRIC RACE. 

1. Early importance of the Cimmerians — their geographical extent. 2. Identity 
of the Cimmerii with the Cytnry — close resemblance of* the two names. 

3. Historical confirmation of the identity — connecting link in the Cimbri. 

4. Comparative philology silent but not adverse. 5. Migrations of the Cimr 
merians — westward, and then eastward. Existing Cimbric and Celtic i 



1. That a people known to their neighbours as Cimmerii, Gimiri,' 
or (probably) Gomerim, attained to considerable power in Western 
Asia and Eastern Europe, within the period indicated by the date 
B.C. 800-600, or even earlier, is a fact which can scarcely be said to 
admit of a doubt. If the information gained by Herodotus in 
Scythia were considered as not sufficiently trustworthy for the 
establisliment of such a conclusion, yet the confirmation which his 
statements derive from Homer, from -^schylus, from Callinus, from 
Aristotle, and from geographical nomenclature, must be held to 
remove all uncertainty on the point. The Cimmerians of Homer 
have not indeed a very definite locality : they dwell ** at the furthest 
limit of the ocean stream, immersed in darkness, and beyond the 
ken of the light-giving sun,"* — words which might perhaps be 
understood of a region outside the Pillars of Hercules ; but consider- 
ing the condition of Greek geographical knowledge and Greek 
navigation in Homer's day, it is far more likely that he intended by 
them some part of the northern coast of the Black Sea.* Here 



1 The ethnic name of Gimiri first occurs Ionian title of Gimiri, as applisd to lbs 

in the Cuneiform recorda of the time of Saca, is not a vernacular but a foreign title, 

Darius Hystaspes, as the Semitic equivalent and that it may simply mean *< the tribes ** 

of the Arian name Saka (Sciicou). The generaUy, corresponding thus to the Hebrew 

nation spoken of contained at this time two D^i3, and the Greek Tldfi^vKoi. In this 

divisions, the Eastern branch, nameA Hip- ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^j^ing concerning the 

murga {*Afiipytot of Herodotus and Hella- ^^.^j^^j^, character of the race designated by 

nicus), and the TigrakJiuda^ or ** archers, j^^ rjj q j^ -i 

who were conterminous with the Assyrians. *2 q^jss xL 13-22 

Whether at the same time these Gimri or ,^ ^ .^ ^' -^^ ^a^^ 'Oww^. 

Saka are really Cymric Celts we cannot '^.^ ^ K^xfitpimv i^pStu 3^/mS$ n w6\it w. 

positively say. Josephus identified the 110^ 'Hcoi ical yt^iKji MKoAvftfLtvof oM tnr' ovtwc 

of Genesis with the Galati of Asia Minor 'hAuk ^ottf^F KaraSipmrnu iKripwvu^, k.tJ.. 

(Ant. Jud. i. 6), in evident allusion to the ^ Comp. Eustath. ad Hom. Od. loc dt. 

ethnic title of Cymry, which they, as so and Ricdi Dissert. Homeric p. 432. See 

many other Celtic races, gave themselves, also Mr. Gladstone's * Homer and the 

But it must be obsen^ed, that the Baby- Homeric Age,' vol. iii. p. 294. 
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^^Eschvlus places Cimmeria * in close proximity to the PaluB Maeotis 
«ind tne Bosphoma ; and here in the time of Herodotus were still 
existing a number of names, recalling the fact of the former settle- 
ment in these regions of the Cimmerian nation.* The Greek colo- 
xiists of the various towns planted upon the northern coast of the 
^laclc Sea, in the seventh and eighth centuries before our era, could 
not fail to form an acquaintance with the inhabitants of those parts, 
«nd would spread the knowledge of them among their countrymen. 
IFurther, there are grounds for believing that during the period of 
which we are speaking, frequent invasions of the countries towards 
the south were made by this same people, who, crossing the Danube 
and the Thracian Bosphorus, sometimes alone, sometimes in com- 
bination with plundering ITiracian tribes,* carried their ^rms far and 
wide over Asia Minor, and spread the terror of their name through- 
out the whole of that fertile region. Of one at least of these incur- 
sions the poet Callinus appears to have been a witness/ It was 
universally recognised by the Greeks that these incursions pro- 
ceeded from a people dwelling north of the Danube, in the tract 
between that river and the Tanais, and there seems no reason to 
doubt this location. 

From the Cimmerians of this region it appears to have been that 
certain permanent settlements of the same race in Asia Minor were 
derived. Sindp^, on occasion of one of their raids, was seized and 
occupied,* while probably on another the town of Antandros fell 
into their possession.' In the first-mentioned of these two places 
the Cimmerians were after a while superseded by Greek colonists ; 
but it is conjectured, with some reason,* that they still, under the 
name of Chalybes (or ** Iron-workers"), remained the principal race 
in the vicinity. In Antandros they retained their position for a 
century,* when the iEolians recovered it from them. 

Further, there is evidence to show that more to the east, in 
Armenia and Central Persia, a race known nearly by the same 
name existed about this same time — a race whom we may probably 
connect with the Cimmerians of our author. The Prophet Ezekiel, 
who writes about b.c. 600, speaks of Goraer as a nation,' and couples 
it with Togarmah, which he places in "the north quarter," t. e, 
Armenia ; and similarly the Armenian historians speak of Gamtr as 
the ancestor of their Haichian race of kings.* It is also very 
remarkable that in the Achsemenian inscriptions the Sacan or 
Scythic population, which was widely spread over the Persian 

* Prom. Vinct. 748-750. 7 See Callinus, Fr. 2, and comp. the re- 

* Herodotus mentions, besides the Cim- marks of Bath, pp. 9-13. 



Bosphorus and a Cimmerian Ferry, * Herod, iv. 12. • Aristot. Fr. 190. 

some Cimmerian forts or castles and a tract ^ See Grote's Greece, vol. iii. p. 336. This 

called Cimmeria (iv. 1 2). Hecate us spoke connexion is perhaps implied in the Xd\vfios 

of a town Cimmeris (Fr. 2). Strabo has a ^Kudwy AiroiKos of iEschylus (Sept. c 

**MoDS Cimmericus" {6pos Kififi4ptov) in Th. 725). 

Tanrica, a ** Vicus Cimmericus " (icc5/^i? * Aristot. 1. s. c. 

Kifi^/Mic^) on the Asiatic side of the Straits ^ Ezek. xxxviii. 6. " Gomer and all his 

of Kertch, and an old town ** Cimmericum ** bands : the house of Togarmah of the north 

(tU. p. 447, and xi. p. 721). quarters, and all his bands: and many 

• The Treres especially. See the Essays people with thee." 

appended to Vol. I. Essay i. pp. 298-301. * Mos. Choren. i. 11, sub fin. 
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empire, receives in the Babylonian transcripts the name of Gimiri,* 
which looks as if this were the Semitic equivalent for the Arian 
name of Saka or Scyths. Perhaps both names originally meant 
** nomads " or *' wanderers," • and only came in course of time to be 
used as ethnic appellatives. It is clear, however, that by Herddotus 
the term ** Cimmerian" is used distinctly in an ethnic sense; and. 
the point to be now considered is, who these Cimmerians were, to what 
ethnic family they belonged, and whether they can be identified 
with any still existing race. When these questions have been 
settled, it will be interesting to trace the history and migrations of 
a people which has an antiquity of above twenty-five hundred years, 
and has spread from the steppes of the Ukraine to the mountains of 
Wales. 

2. To build an ethuographical theory upon a mere identity of 
name is at all times, it must be allowed, a dangerous proceeding. 
The Jazyges of modem Hungary are a completely different race 
from the Jazyges MetanastaB who in ancient times occupied the 
very same country ; the W^ends are distinct from the Veneti, the 
Persian Germanii from the Germans, the Iberi of Spain from those 
of Georgia — yet still identity of name, even alone, is an argument 
which requires to be met, and which, unless met by positive objec- 
tions, establishes a presumption in favour of connexion of race. 
Now certainly there is the very closest possible resemblance between 
the Greek name Ki fifiipiot and the Celtic Cymry ; and the presump- 
tion thus raised, instead of having objections to combat, is in perfect 
harmony with all that enlightened research teaches of the move- 
ments of the races which gi-adually peopled Europe. 

3. The Cimmerians, when the Scythians crossed the Tanais, and 
fell upon them from the east, must have gradually retreated west- 
ward. The hordes which from time to time have issued from Asia, 
and exerted a pressure upon the population of Europe, have uni- 
formly driven the previous inhabitants before them in that direction.' 
Wave has followed wave ; and the current, with the exception of an 
occasional eddy," has set constantly from east to west. If the Cim- 
merians therefore fled westward about B.C. 650-600, where did they 
settle, and under what name are they next met with in history? 
Herodotus knows but of three nations inhabiting central and western 
Europe — the Sigynnes,* the Cynetians,^ and the Celts.* Of these 
the Sigynnes and Cynetians, weak tribes who so soon disappear 
altogether from history, can scarcely be the great nation of the 
Cimmerii, which, until driven from the Ukraine by the force of the 



' See Sir H. 'Rawlinson's Memoir on the vit. Mar. c 11, " Kififipovs iwopofid{owrt 
Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions in the Vtpfiayol rohs Xritrrds "). But this i 



Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xiv. ing may have grown out of the other, just 

part i. p. xxi., and compare above, note * as " robber " is connected with ** rover.** 

on § 1. 7 See Niebuhr's Researches, &c p. 52. 

• According to Festus and Plutarch the ^ Such as the Cimmerian inroad into 
name '' Cimbri," which we shall find reason Asia by the Caucasus, and the after wander- 
to identify with Cimmerii, in the old Celtic ings of the Gauls, 
and German tongues meant " robbers " * Herod, v. 9. 
(Fest. de Verb. Signif. iii. p. 77, " Cimbri » Ibid. iv. 49. 
lingua Gallica latrones dicuntur." Flut. 3 ILil. ii. 33, and ir. 49. 
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Scythian torrent, was wont to extend its ravages over large tracts 
of Asia Minor.* If then we are to find the Cimmerii, driven west- 
ward B.C. 650-600, among the known nations of central or western 
Europe in b.c. 450-430, we must look for them among the Celts. 
Now the Celts had an unvarying tradition that they came from the 
east ;* and it is a fact, concerning which there can be no question, 
that one of the main divisions of the Celtic people has always borne 
the name of Cymry as its special national designation.* Celts were 
nndoubtedly the primitive inhabitants of Gaul, Belgium, and the 
British Islands — possibly also of Spain and Portugal. In all these 
countries Cymry are found either as the general Celtic population, 
or as a leading section of it.* These Cymry, or Cimbri (as the 
Komans called them '), play on several occasions an important part 
in history : notices of them meet ns constantly as we trace the pro- 
gress of the European peoples ; and in more than one place they 
have left their name to the country of their occupation as an 
enduring mark of their presence in it." Though the march of 
events, and especially the pressure upon them of the great Gothic 
or Teutonic race, has for the most part wiped out at once their 
nationality, their language, and their name, yet they continue to 
form the substratum of the population in several large European 
countries ;• while in certain favoured situations they remain to the 
prosent day unmixed with any other people, retaining their ancient 
tongue unchanged, and, at least in one instance,"' .their ancient 
appellation. The identity of the Cymry of Wales with the Cimbri 
of the Eomans seems worthy of being accepted as an historic &ct 



' See Appendix to Book i. Essay i. ** On Rhine, which was considered io separate 

the Chronology and Early History of Lydia," Gaol from Germany. Diodoms, who de- 

PP> 298 efc seqq. clares them to have been Gaols or Celts, 

* Prichard's Physical History of Mankind, probably follows the excellent authority of 

▼qL iii. ch. 3 ; Amm. MaroelL xv. 9. • Posidonius (see Niebuhr's Horn. Hist. vol. 

' Niebohr's oondosion, from an elaborate u. p. 520, note 1157, E. T.). Appian also 

'"t^jm of all the materials which can be identifies the Cimbri with the Celts (De 

Jnwiht to bear on the early history of the Bell. Illyr. p. 758. KcAroif rots Klfifipois 

Odtic people (Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 520, \9yofi4yoi5). The whole subject is well 

£• T.), is, that "the two nations, the discussed by Dr. Prichard (Physical Hist. 

Cpxaj and the Gael, may appropriately of Mankind, vol. iii. ch. 3, § 8). 

be oompriaed under the common name of * Wales still continues to be known as 

Celts.*' Cambria, and one of our northern counties 

* The Celts of the Spanish peninsula as Cumber-l&nd. In France Cambrai and 

tKm to have been Cimbri, for, as Niebuhr (possibly) Quimper are a legacy of the 

diomn (1. 8. c.), they formed the bulk of Cymry. Spain has a small town, CamhrUla, 

the Gauls who invaded Italy, and these are and Poi*tugal a city, CoimbrOf relics, pro- 

txpnoAf said to have been of the Cimbric bably, of the same people. In like manner 

branch (Diodor. Sic. v. 32). The BelgSB the Cimmerii left their name to the Tauric 

were esdusively Cimbrians, as also were the peninsula, which has continued to be Jcnown 

inhabitants of northern Gaul, who were sup- as the Crimea and CWm-Tartary to the 

poaed to have been British immigrants. In present day. 

the British islands, Cimbric Celts (Belgae), • As (Michelet, Hist de France, vol. i. 

at tbe time of Csesar's landing, occupied the ch. iii.) France, Belgium, and Lombardy. 
soatb coast (Bell. Gall. v. 12). ^^ The Cymric language is still spoken 

7 Strabo (vii. p. 426) and Tacitus (Ger- by the Bretons and by the Welsh. The 



. 37) speak of the Cimbri as Germans ; latter call themselves " Cymry." I am 
bat this is probably a mistake, consequent not aware if the name is in use among the 
npoa tfadr holding krge tracts east of the former. 
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upon the gromids stated by Niebuhr and Arnold." The bistorical 
connexion of these latter with the Cimmerii of Herodotus has strong 
probabilities, and the opinion of Posidonius,* in its favour; but can- 
not, it must be admitted, in the strict sense of the word, be proved. 

4. It is to be regretted that we have no means of submitting the 
question of this connexion to the test of comparative philology. Of 
the Cimmerian language we know absolutely nothing beyond the 
single word Cimmerii. No names of Cimmerians even, on which 
any reliance can be placed,* have come down to us ; and although 
some of the Scythian river-names, which have a close connexion with 
Celtic roots," may be conjectured to belong to Cimmerian rather than 
Scythio times, yet this is only a surmise ; and though an argument 
of some slight weight, as it accords with what we should have 
expected if the people driven out by the Scyths were Celts, yet it is 
scarcely sufficient to put forward as a distinct ground on which to 
rest the identification. All perhaps that can be said is tiliat com- 
parative philology is not adverse to the identification, which, if 
regarded as historically probable, would help to explain the forma- 
tion of certain words, whereof it would otherwise be difficult to give 
a satisfactory account.* 

5. It is probable that when the Cimmerians fled westward before 
the Scyths,* they found the central and western countries of Europe 
either without inhabitants, or else very thinly peopled by a Tatar 
race. This race, where it existed, everywhere yielded to them, 
and was gradually absorbed,* or else driven towards the north,' 
where it is found at the present day in the persons of the Finns, 
Esths, and Lapps. The Cymry, or rather the Celtic hordes gene- 

^^ Hist, of Rome, yol. i. pp. 521-529. took these words to be proper names, and 

1 Fr. 75. 6 Ktfifi4pios Bdairopos oToy Kifi- proceeded to speak of one stream as the 
fipiKhSf Kififitplovs rohs Kififipovi 6vofia- *^ Avon-river" (Z/'y/ian-ts), of another as 
ffdmoty r»y 'EW-fivtcy. Compare Plut. the " Dinas-river" (Tana-is), &c Finally, 
Vit. Mar. c. ii. r&y fiapfidpwyy Kififitpi^y the Ch'eeks, hearing theae words, took Hy- 
fi^y i^ &PX^^» 'T^Tc 8i Kifi$p»y irpoffa- panis, Tanais, and the like for the appella- 
yoptvofifyuy, tions of the streams. 

2 The mmie Lygd'tmis^ given by Calli- ^ I have spoken of this migration as be- 
machus (Ujmn. ad Dian. v. 252) as that longing to tlie latter half of the seventh 
of the Cimmerian general who headed the century B.C., but it may have commenced 
great irruption into Asia Minor, is so mani- very much earlier. The Cimmenans, who 
festly a Greek mime that nothing can be atter maintaining themselves some ooittider- 
gathered from it. Strabo's Madys (i. p. 91) able time in the Tauric Chersonese, were at 
might furnish a basis for speculation if we length driven across the strait into Asia, 
could be sure that he had not by mere would probably be the last to leave thdr 
inadvertence transferred the name of a Scy- country. It is their invasion of Asia Minor 
thic leader (Herod, i. 103) to a prince of which falls between the years B.C. 650 and 
the Cimmerians. Madys might well repre- 600. 

sent the Madoc of the British Cymry. * It is now generally believed that there 

3 As Hypati'is with ^ron, Tana-is with is a large Tatar admixture in most Celtic 
DinaSf &c See the following Essay. races, the consequence of this absorption. 

* The Scythian river-names are made ? It may likewise have been in part 

up of distinct elements, each signifying driven westward. The mysterious Cyne- 

** river *' or ** water " (see the following tians of Book ii. ch. 33 (cf. also ir. 49), 

Essay). It helps us to understand the who dwelt west of the Celts, may have been 

formation of such names to suppose that a remnant of the primitive Tatar occupants, 

the Cymry, coming first, called the streams, Such too may have been the Iberians of the 

Aron, JMnaSf &c., which were their words Spanish Peninsula, 
for ,wuter ; that the Scyths, following them, 
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rally (for in the name of Cimmerii may have been included many 
Celtic tribes not of the Cymric branch), spread themselves by 
degrees over the vast plains of central Europe, lying between the 
Alps on the one side, and the Baltic Sea and German Ocean on the 
other. It probably required a fresh impulsion from the east to 
propel the Celts yet further westward, and to make them occupy the 
remoter regions of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. This impulsion seems 
to have been given by the Goths and other Teutons, who by degreea 
possessed themselves of the countries between the Danube and the 
Baltic. The Celts found central and northern Gaul occupied by a 
Tatar population, while towards the south coast they came in con- 
tact with the Ligurians, most probably an Illyrian race.' In the 
Spanish peninsula it is not quite certain whether on their arrival 
they found Iberians or no ; but if not, these latter must have shortly 
crossed over from the African main, and it was in consequence of 
the gradual pressure exerted by this people upon the Celts in Spain 
that the further migrations of the Celtic tribes took place.* The 
struggle in Spain was probably of long duration ; but at length the 
Celts were compelled to cross the Pyrenees in vast numbers, and to 
seek a refuge with their kinsmen in Gaul. These, however, were 
themselves too niunerous and too closely packed to offer more than 
a temporary asylum to the refugees, who consequently had to seek a 
permanent abode elsewhere. Hereupon they crossed the Alps into 
Italy, and made themselves masters of the whole plain of the Po ; 
after which they separated into two streams, and overran, on the 
one hand, the whole of middle and lower Italy, even reaching Sicily, 
according to some accounts ;' while, on the other hand, crossing the 
Alps to the north of the Adriatic,* and following down the sfreams 
which run into the Danube, they spread over the great central 
European plain, the modem kingdom of Hungary. Here for a time 
they found ample room, and the torrent of emigration paused awhile 
upon its course ;• but a century later fresh movements of the Celtic 
tribes took place. About the year b.c. 280 vast hordes of Gauls 
fix)m these regions entered Macedonia, and pressing towards the 
south threatened Greece with destruction. Kepulsed, however, 
from Delphi, they returned northwards; and crossing the Dar- 
danelles, invaded Asia Minor, the whole of which for many years 
they ravaged at their pleasure.* In course of time the native inha- 
bitants recovered from them most of their conquests ; but the Gauls 
permanently maintained themselves in the heart of Phrygia, and 
gave their name to the northern portion, which became known as 
Galatia, They also, during this same period, carried their victorious 
arms into Scythia, and avenged themselves on their former con- 
querors, whom they subdued, and with whom they intermixed, 



■ Niebahr (Roman Hist. vol. i. p. 165, in the modem Basques. 
£. T.) connects them with the Liburnians * Justin, xx. 5. 

of the Adriatic, and these with the Veiie- ' Part stayed between the Alps and the 

tians, who were lUyrians according to Hero- Adriatic (Scylac. Peripl. p. 13). 
dotos (i. 196). ^ From these Celts came the ambassadors 

• Niebuhr's Rom. Hist. vol. ii. p. 520, to Alexander (Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 4). 
E. T. The Iberians are thought to remain * Livy, xxxviii. 16. 
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forming thereby the people known in history as Celto-Scythians.* 
At this period they warred with the Greek town of Olbia;* and 
advanced as far as the Mceotis/ from which they had been driven 
by the Scyths five hundred years earlier. Here, however, they 
were met and overpowered by a movement of nations from the east 
The progress of the Sarmatic tribes conmienced ; and the Celts fell 
back along the valley of the Danube, leaving traces of their presence 
in the n^mes Wallachia and GaUicia,^ but everywhere sinking and 
disappearing before the antagonism of more powerful nations. In 
Eastern and Central Europe the Celtic race has been either absorbed 
or destroyed; in the West, as has been observed already, it still 
remains. Northern Italy deserves its German appellation of WdUsch- 
land; for neither the Roman nor the Lombard conquest, nor the 
ravages of Goths, Hims, or Vandals, ever rooted out the offspring of 
those Gallic hordes which settled in the plain of the Po four cen- 
turies before our era. France is still mainly Gallic. Home indeed 
imposed her language there as elsewhere, except in one remote 
comer of the land, where the Celtic is still spoken ;• but the people 
continued Gavls^ and the country Gallia. The Teutonic bands, 
Franks, Normans, Burgundians, caused the name of Gaul to dis- 
appear ; but the conquerors, as a race, were absorbed among the 
conquered. In the British Islands, the Anglo-Saxon Teutons, in 
their earlier conquests, displaced the Cymry, and drove them beyond 
their borders ; but these last maintained themselves in various 
places — in Cornwall, Wales, the Scotch Highlands, and Ireland — 
until the inauguration of a new policy. When the Cymry of Wales 
and Cornwall, the Gaels in Scotland, and the Erse in Ireland, sub- 
mitted to Anglo-Saxon supremacy, they retained their lands, their 
language, and even their name.^ Amalgamation of race has since 
been effected to a certain extent ; but still in many parts of Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the mass of the population is mainly or 
entirely Celtic. Four Celtic dialects — the Manx, the Gaelic, the 
Erse, and the Welsh*— are spoken in our country; and the pure 
Celtic type survives alike in the Bretons, the Welsh, the native 
Irish, the people of the Isle of Man, and the Scottish Highlanders, 
of whom the two former represent the Cimbric, and the three latter- 
the non-Cimbric branch of the nation. 



» Strabo, i. p. 48. tions," § 3 ; and Michelet's " Histoire de 

• See the Inscription of Protogenes, edited France," vol. i. pp. 139-143. 

hj Kohler. i Cornwall was the country of the Cem^ 

7 Strabo, vii. p. 425. Waiii, or Welsh of the Horn. A CdUc 

^ The modem Wallachs and Gallidans dialect was spoken in Cornwall till late in 

may not indeed be descendants of the ancient the last century. 

Gaols ; but the names can scarcely have come ^ The , Welsh is akin to the Breton and 

from any other source. The theory which the Cornish dialects ; the Gallic and the 

would derive them from the old German Erse, which are closely allied, difler con- 

nse of icdlschen, toalli, for ** strangers, siderably from the three first-mentioned. In 

Ibrejgners," is somewhat fanciful. the former we have the Ciinbric, in the 

• Brittany. See Prichard's ** Celtic Na- latter the more ordinary Celtic tongue. 
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ESSAY 11. 

ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE EUROPEAN SCTTHS. 

1. Supposed Mongolian origin of the Scyths — grounds of the opinion twofold. 
2. Reaemblance of physical characteristics, slight. 3. Resemblance of manners 
snd customs, not close. 4. True test, that of language. 5. Possibility of 
applying it. 6. The application — Etymology of Scythic common terms. 
7. Explanation of the names of the Scythian gods. 8. Explanation of som« 
names of men. 9. Explanation of geographical names. 10. Result, that 
the Scythians of Herodotus were an Indo-European race. 11. Further re- 
sult, that they were a distinct race, not Slaves, nor Celts, nor Teutons ; and 
that they are now extinct. 

1. A LARGE number of the best scholars of Germany/ among them 
the great historian Niebuhr,' have maintained that the Scythians of 
Herodotus were a Tatar or Mongolian race, the earliest specimen 
known to ns of that powerful people which, under the name of 
** Qpns^ Bulgarians, Magyars, and T urks, has so often carried desola- 
tion over Europe, and which in Asia, as Mongols, Calmucks, 
Heuths, Khirgis, Nogais, Turcomen, Thibetians, and (perhaps) 
Chinese, extends from the steppes of the Don to the coasts of the 
Yellow Sea. This opinion has also been adopted by the most 
eminent of onr own historians,* who regard it as certain, or at least 
M most highly probable, that the Scythians of Herodotus were a 
Mongol nation. 

The grounds upon which the opinion rests are twofold : first, it is 
maintained that the physical characteristics of the Scythians, as 
recorded by Hippocrates (who himself visited Scythia), fire such as 
to place it beyond a doubt that the people so described belong to 
the Mongolian family ; and, secondly, it is contended that such an 
identity of manners and customs can be made out as would alone 
wffice to prove the same point. 

2. The description of Hippocrates, on which reliance is placed, 
is the following : " Their bodies," says the great physician, ** are 
gross and fleshy; the joints aro loose and pelding; the belly 
flabby ; they have but little hair, and they all closely resemble one 
another."* " This," Niebuhr observes, ** is a picture of the native 
tribes of Northern Asia, for whom there is no more suitable name 



' As Boeckh (Corpiui Inscrip. Or. Intro- ch. xiv. p. 219, 8vo. edition; Grote, History 

doct ad Inscript. fcsonnat. pars xi. p. 81), of Greece, vol. iii. p. 322, 2nd ed. 

Schafiuik (Slavische Alterthiiiuer, vol. I. ^ *' Ti eTSca abrwv irox*a ^trrl nai, <rap^ 

liiL 6), and Kask (Sural. Afhandl. i. 334). KwZta^ koL &pdpa ical ^pii Kcd &Toya, at 

' See his ** Untersachungen iiber die Ge- re KoiKicu vyp^raxcu ira<r4(ov . . . Zih iri- 

fcfaichte der Skjrtlien, Geten, und Sarmaten," ^eXV f «i ^iK^v r^v adpKOf rd re fUco 

publisbed in the •* Kleine Schriften," p. 362,, HoiKty iXA^Aoio-t, rd t« Afxreya rois 

and compare the ** Vortrage iiber alte Ge- &fHrc(riv, koI rh, B^Kta rois Bi\Ki(riv" De 

ichichte *' (vol. i. p. 179). Aere, Aqua, et Lods, c. 6, p. 558, ed. 

* Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. ii. Kiihn. 
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than that of Mongols,^** The description of Hippocrates, however, 
does not very closely resemble the accounts which travellers give 
either of the strictly Mongolian, or of the cognate Turkish or Tatar 
race. Dr. Frichard, in his Natural History of Man, selects the 
following as the most accurate description of the Mongols which 
had como to his knowledge. *' The Kalmucks (Mongols) are gene- 
rally of a moderate height We find them rather small than large. 
They are well made ; and I do not remember to have seen a deformed 
person. They entirely abandon their children to nature; henod 
they are all healthy, and have their bodies toeH proportioned. They 
are generally slender and delicate in their limbs and figure. I never saw 
a single man among them who was veryfat.*^* It is evident that this 
description contrasts remarkably with that of Hippocrates* and 
indeed in nothing do the Mongols of the present day appear to re- 
semble the ancient Scythians, except in the scantiness of hair^ and 
the general likeness of individuals to one another.' 

The account given by eye-witnesses of the physical peculiarities 
of the nomadic Turkish tribes more nearly approaches to the ancient 
Scythic type. Dr. Prichard thus describes them: — "In stature 
they are imder the middle size ; of a kyl numbering seven men, the 
tallest waa 5 feet 5^ inches in height. Their countenance is dis- 
agreeable .... their cheeks, large and bloated, look as if pieoea 
of flesh had been daubed upon them ; a slender beard covers their 
chin, and in those individuals who have more luxuriant hair the 
beard has a natural curl. Their persons are not muscular.*^ ' Still 
even here there is no such exact conformity cus would warrant us in 
assuming the identity of the two races. 

Mr. Grote, who, adopts the theory of Niebuhr, confesses Uiat 
many nomadic hordes, whom no one would refer to the same race, 
may have exhibited an analogy of characteristics equal to that be- 
tween the Scythians and Mongols.' And indeed it is manifest that 
the chief points of the analogy are such as extend to a vast number 
of unconnected tribes. Scantiness of hair is common to the Kamt- 
schatkans,* the Samoieides,* the Chinese,* the Mexicans,* and the 
American nations generally ; • while the absence of discriminating 
features among the individuals of the race appears to mark a certain 
low condition of civilisation and of national development rather 
than any special ethnic variety.' It would seem therefore that the 



^ Untersuchungen, &c, p. 46, English "and you paint the whole nation.** And 

translation. he relates an aneodote of the Calmuck prinoe 

• Physical History of Man, p. 215. The Tumene, wIjo, growing tired of sitting to an 
passage is quoted by Dr. Prichard from the artiat for his portrait, had it finished from 
writings of the traveller Pallas. one of his attendants. The picture was a 

7 Pallas notices that the " eyebrows are striking likeness. (Travels, 1. s. c) 

■black and scanty" (Prichard, 1. s. c). De ' Physical History, pp. 210, 211. Dr. 

Hell Rays, ** The Kalmucks have eyes set Prichard quotes from the travels of Li^a- 

obliquely, with eyelids little opened, scanty tenant Wood. . 

blac^ eycbrovcs, noses deeply depressed near ^ History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 322, note •. 

the forehead, prominent cheek-bones, spare ^ Prichard, p. 223. ' Ibid. p. 225. 

beards, thin moustaches, and a brownish- * Ibid. p. 232. * Ibid. p. 372. 

yellow skin." (Travels, ch. xxv. p. 242, • Ibid. p. 98. 

K. T.) '' Nations in the savnge, like aninmh in 

* '* Paint one individual/* says De Hell, the wild state, are devoid of any striking 
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^rappoeed resemblance of the picture drawn by Hippocrates to the 
^present characteristics of the Mongols, is a very insufficient ground 
3or presuming the ethnic identity of the two races. 

3. The remaining ground on which the opinion rests, the close 

:3^e8emblance of the Scythian manners and customs, as described by 

Hippocrates and Herodotus, to the known habits of the Mongols, 

possesses (it must be confessed^ very considerable claims upon our 

Attention. The adoration of tne scymitar," the ceremonies at the 

-foneral of a king,* the use of burning as a remedy,* the production 

^f intoxication by placing hemp seeds upon red-hot stones,' the use 

«f mare's milk,' the general filthiness,^ — all these are features 

thoroughly Mongolian;^ and some of them are so strange and 

-peculiar as to indicate at least connexion, if not absolute identity. 

Humboldt, who rejects the ethnic affinity of the Scyths and Mongols, 

nevertheless observes that the ** cruelties practised aTlQie funeral of 

the grand khans of the Mongols bear a complete resemblance to those 

which Herodotus describes as obtaining among the Scyths of the 

BoiTsthenes ; " ' and M. Hue bears witness to the continuance of 

similar customs to the present day.' And the worship of the naked 

scymitar, another most remarkable custom, very strongly indicative 

of a connexion of one kind or another between the races practising 

it^ was certainly in use among the Huns (who were true Mongols) 

in the days of Attila." Identity of race, however, is not proved by 

nmilarity of manners and customs, even when it extends much 

farther than can be shown in this instance. Nations, especially 

those which are in immediate contact with one another, adopt each 

other's usages ; and if the Mongolians, as is probable, absorbed the 

ancient race of the Scyths at the time of their great migration west- 

''nttd,* they may well have begun the practice of certain Scythic 

coaUmiB at that period. At any rate, however we may account for 

tbe resemblance which undoubtedly exists between the manners 



ndnridual diflTereiices. Where the life is the * Herod, iv. 75. 

lunt for aU, and no variety of external in- 'See Niebohr's Untersachungen, pp. 46, 



I calk fbith various powers and qua- 47, E. T. 

iiiis in the sentient being, a sameneis per- ^ *' Les cruaut<^ lors de la porope fun^bre 

Tades thedaas. (See Ruskin's Modem Paint- des grand-khans ressemblent entiirement k 

«f, ToL ii. p. 106.) Negroes, CafTi-es, celles que nous trouvons decrites par Hero- 

Elquhnaox, Calmucks, Bushmen, have the dote .... chez les Scythes du GeiThus et du 

pKoliarity in common. Even among the Borysth^ne." Asie Centrale. vol. i. p. 244. 

Anfas of the Desert fa &r higher type of T ix^ note ^ to Book iv. ch. 71, where the 

kmanity) the same &ct is noticed. '* I was passage is quoted at length. As, however, 

BOW," says the gifted author of Eothen, customs very similar are found in Southern 

^amon^t the true Bedouins: almost every Africa and in Patagonia, it is plain that 

manofUiis race clf}Sely resembles his brethren, similarity in this respect does not prove con- 

ahnost every man has large and finely formed nexion. Mr. Blakesiey well observes (note 

features, &c." (Ch. xvii. p. 180, 5th ed.) 205 on Book iv.) that ** such proceedings 

* Herod, iv. 62 ; Lucian. Toxar. xxxviii. were not merely a traditional custom, but 
(rol. vi. p. 101.) rested on that common feeling of humanity 

* Herod, iv. 71. which ascribes to the departed similar tastes 

* Hippocrat. De Aere, Aqui, et Locis, c. and pursuits to those which have been valued 
47 (p. 559, ed. Kiihn). by them in their lifetime.** 

* Herod, iv. 75. ^ Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c 35. 

» Ibid. ch. 2; Eph. Fr. 76 ; Nic. Dam. » About a.d. 1235-1245. Sec Gibbon's 

Fr. 123. Decline and Fall, voL vi. ch. 64, 
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and customs of the Mongols and the Scyths, it is decidedly (as Mr. 
Grote confesses *) insufficient to establish a real ethnic connexion. 

4. One thing only will enable us to decide the ethnographical 
position of the ancient Scythic people, and that is their language. 
It is only by an accurate analysis of the remains of the ancient 
Scythic speech which have come down to us that any satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn. 

And this also is confessed by Mr. Grote. *' To enable us to 
affirm," he observes, *' that the MassagetsB, or the Scythians, or 
the Alani, belonged to the Indo-European family, it would be re- 
quisite that we should know something of their language." • But, 
he maintains, '* the Scytliian language may be said to be wholly 
unknown " to us, and therefore this test cannot be applied in the 
present instance. *' A very few words " have indeed been brought 
to our knowledge ; but these, he thinks, *' do not tend to aid the 
Indo-European hypothesis." 

5. It is the opinion, however, of the best comparative philolo- 
gists * that the fragments of the Scythic language which remain to 
us are amply sufficient to determine the family of nations to which 
the people who spoke it must have l)elonged. Dr. Donaldson in 
his ' Varronianus,' * and more recently Jacob Grimm, in his ' History 
of the German Language,' * have shown by an elaborate examination 
of Scythic roots that there are the strongest grounds for believing 
the Scythians of Herodotus to have been an Indo-European people. 
As the weight of this argument depends entirely on the number 
and character of the instances, and as independently of their value 
in determining the question of ethnography, speculations upon the 
language of an ancient nation possess intrinsically a high interest, 
the following analysis of Scythic words, drawn chiefly from the 
two writers above mentioned, is appended as sufficient evidence of 
the position here maintained, viz., that the Scythians of Herodotus 
belonged ethnically to the Indo-European, and not to the Mongolian 
family of nations. 

6. The Scythic words of which the meaning is certainly known 
to us are the following : OioPj pata, arima, spu, temerinda^ graucasus^ 
exampceus, hrixaha^ phryxa, araxQy halinda, and sacrium or sattium^ 
These will be first considered. 

Oior* *' a man," is undoubtedly the Sanscrit lira, the Zend vain/a, 
the Greek Fi/|ywc, the Latin vjV, Gothic voir, Celtic gwr, Lithuanian 
i^yras. It may be connected likewise with the ancient Persian artyo, 
which primarily signified ** men," " heroes," and thence was 
adopted as an ethnic appellative by the great Medo-Bactric or 
Arian race.' 

J'ata,^ ** to kill," is probably the Sanscrit vadha, " to strike, kill, 

* History of Greet*, vol. iii. p. 321, note. * Geschichte der Deutsohen Sprache, 
2 Ibid. 1.8. c. Leipzig, 1848. 

2 To the names mentioned in the text may ^ Herod, iv. 110. olhp y^p koA^oihti rhw 

be added that of the late lameutt-d Dr. Tri- 6,yBpa {"SKvOat). 

then, Proft-ssor of Modem Languages in the ^ See Sir H. Rawlinson's Ancient Persian 

University of Oxford, who privately ex- Ytx^bulaiy, t>u.h voc. Anya, note '. 

pressed to me the same conviction. ® Herod, iv. 110. rh irark Kreiytiy (tea" 

* Pp. 30-40. \4ovffi 7.Kveau), 
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destroy ;** for the Scythian language, as is plain from the Thesmch- 
^ahoriazuscB of Aristophanes, affected the lenis in the place of the 
^M>irate. It may also be compared with the Latin '* batuerej'* and so 
^^¥ith onr verbs " to beat," ** to batter ;" perhaps also with *• to pat." 
Arimoy* " one," would seem to be for Fapc/iu, a form almost iden* 
"Ucal wiUi the Latin, Gothic, and Lithuanian ordinals, primus, Jrurna^ 
jbirmh^ and connected with the Sansciit prathamd, Zend frathema^ 
O^reek TffQroc. The initial sound may have been dropped by Hero- 
dotus, because in his time the Greeks had no letter to express it ; 
CDF it may have been absent from the Scythic word just as it is from 
"toe old High German erister and the modem German erst^ which are 
xievertheless identical with the Gothic /rumisf and out first. ^ 

Spu* " the eye," is manifestly cognate to the Latin spic- or spec-^ 
the root of the words specio, specto, specnlor, ctspicioj &c.j affd may be 
compared with the German spdhen, French epier (espier), and our 
own spy, 

Temerinda^ '* mother of the sea," is a compound word, the analysis 
of whioh is uncertain. It is probable that the ending -inda is a mere 
feminine termination, which is found again in halinda,* and has a 
parallel in the Anglo-Saxon termination -ende, which appears occa- 
sionally in the later period of that language.^ If then we are to 
seek for " mother of the sea " in Temerj it may be conjectured that 
Ti was "mother" in Scythic, and mer **sea." TS would then 
resemble the gipsy efet, dot, and the Greek ^ei'a, "aunt ;"• and mer 
would be the Latin marey German meer, French mer, our mere or 
meer. 

Graucasus,^ ** white with snow," was the name by which the 
Scythians knew the Caucasus, and may be regarded as the true 
oriffiiud of that word. There can be little doubt that the Grau here 
IB Ae Greek Kpv- in icpwoc, KpvaraWnQy Kpvpoc, whence perhaps the 
Latin cruor, crudelis, the German graus, grausam, our cruel, &c. ; and 
also by the change of r into /, the Latin gelu, glades ; Germ, halt ; 
our cocH, cM. It will therefore mean " snow," and casus will be the 
Soythic word for ** white." Compare with this latter the Sanscrit 
hu'y Greek Ka^apoq, Latin castus, canus, candidus, perhaps the Oscan 
camwr^ and the German keusch. 

ExampcBus,^ ** holy roads," the name, according to Herodotus, of a 
bitter spring near the Hypanis, divides probably into the two roots 
&xan or hexan, and pat or pais, the former of which may be connected 
with the Sanscrit accha, which (according to Grimm) is the Greek 

* Herod, it. 27. "AptfM yhp ty icaAcovcri ri(]w. (Geschichte, vol. i. p. 234, note.) 
ZUc^9m, * It is possible that Te may be the final 

1 See Bopp's Comparative Grammar, vol. syllable of fiiirrip. Sansc. mdtd. Initial 

i. p. 416 (English translation). syllables sometimes, though rarely, disap- 

* Herod, iv. 27. Jiroi; t^i' i^aXfihv pear. Compare yd-Kcucros, lac — ^av-uncur 
{coX^oiNri Sic.] lus, oncle, uncle — ca-put, pate, &c 

» Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 7. " Marotin ^ Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 17. "ScythaeCau- 
[Srjthae] Temerinda [vocant], quo signifi- casum montem, Graucasum, i. e. nive can- 
cant matrem maris." ~ didum [appellavere.]*' 

^ See the next page. ^ Herod, iv. 52. OHyofia ih rp Kpiiyn 

* Grimm quotesfroman Anglo>Saxondocu- Ktdt S0€y p4€i, r^ X^PV* *E{aM''^'o^» Kara 
of later times the formula " on land ih t^w 'EAA^yofv yK&(Tffa», Iptd 68o(. 

d OD airenda " as equivalent to terrd mq* 

TOL. III. Ifi. 
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iiyia and the Latin sacra ; while the latter is manifestljthe Sanficrit 
patha, Greek ttotoc, German pfad^ and onr own path,* 

Brixaba,^ *'a ram's forehead," seems to he composed of brix^ "a 
ram," and aba, *' the head or forehead." Brix appears in the lAtiD 
berbex or vervex, Italian berbice, Provencal berbttz, French brebis. Aba 
is caput (Sanscrit hapakty German haupt), without the initial gnttural, 
which is lost also in halinda=*' cadis.** 

Phryxa* ** hater of evil," compared with araxa, " hater of dam- 
sels," gives xa as the verb ** to hate," and phry or phru as " eviL" 
Xa is compared by Dr. Donaldson with the German scheu • (our $/^) ; 
but this identification is a very doubtful one. Phru may with more 
confidence be connected with the Latin pravus^ %nd the German 
frevel, frevbr, 

Araxa, hater of damsels," contains the roots xa, " to hate," and 
am, ** a maiden." This latter word appears in the Greek "ApTifttc^ 
Etruscan Ari-timisy the virgin goddess. It occurs also in the Scythio 
name for Celestial Venus, Artimpasa, 

Halinda* ** a species of cabbiage," may be the Latin catdis (our 
** oa'///-flower "), the initial guttural having become an aspirate, and 
the feminine suf&x -inda (compare lenierituia) having taken the place 
of the Latin -is, 

Satrium* ** amber," if it may be read for sacrium, will be the Let- 
tish sihters, or dsinters, which is the Lithuanian gintaras or gentaras, 
and the Kussian jantar. 

In addition to these words with determined meanings we poasesB 
a number of Scythian appellations, the probable meaning of which 
may to some extent be surmised. These likewise tend to bear out 
the Indo-European theory. They may be divided into (1), names 
of gods ; (2), nauics of men ; (3), geographical names. 

7. The names of the Scythian gods, according to Herodotus, are 
the following: — Tahiti, Paprous, Apia, Oitosyrus, Artimpasa, and 
Thamimasadas. These he identifies respectively with the Grecian 
Vesta, Jupiter, Earth, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Poseidon.' 

Tahiti (Vesta), the fire goddess, derived her name apparently from 
the root tap, ** to bum," which is found both in Sanscrit and Zend, 
and which runs tlirough a vast number of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, forming tep-idus, tep-ere, in Latin, teply in Bohemian, cieply in 
Polish, tdften and tdban in Persian, ^dv-Tui* {vvpl BairTeiVy Horn.) in 
Greek, and so ra^-oc, and also riippa, ** cinis" 

FapcBus (Zeus, or Jupiter) was the father of gods and men, as 
Herodotus plainly indicates.® The root pa- or pi-, with or without 

• It may be doubted whether Hexenpfad, ' Varronianus, 1. s. c 
"witches' path," be not the truer reitding * Plutarch, ii. p. 1162. 
of the .Scythic Kxamp<E\i$. (Cf. Hitter's * Ibid. p. 1158. 

Vorlialle, p. 345 ; Donaldson's Varroni- * Plin. Hist Nat. xxxvii. 2. Schafiuik pro- 
anus, p. 39; Bahr ad Herod, iv. 52.) But posed this reading, and Grimm approves (rf* it. 
Hexe itself (Spanish hecMzera^ our ** hag ") ' Herod, iv. 59. 

is perhapei only a variant of the same root, * This is the meaning of his remark, that 

ac-, *w:-, oy-, signifying primarily a sacred " Jupiter is called tcry properly in hisjvdg' 

person. ment {^6p$6raTa, kot^ yyiifAiip 7c r^p 

* Plutarch, ii. p. 1158. ^M^»'), Pspaius," iv. 59. Compare the or- 
2 Ibid dioary Greek address to the Supreme Being, 
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-<he suffix ter, <ri, expresses the paternal relationship in almost all 
-the Indo-European tongues.* The reduplicated form Papaus is 
•^^losely akin to Papias and Papas ^ titles under which the supreme 
^God was worshipped in Asia Minor in very early times,* and 
appears likewise in the Phrygian baba,* the Greek irainraQ, the Latin 
^^Mjipa, German Papst^ our ** pope," and again in the familiar papa of 
mo many modem languages. 

Apia (Earth) would seem to be nothing but another form of the 
Xatin C^ {Opts), who is identical with Khea or Tellus. Apis, Opis^ 
-Apia^ were forms common to the early Greek and Italian nations, 
«nd signified " earth, land, country." Hence Mess-apia, Dry-opia, 
^. ; and the many names of tribes ending in -opes, Dolopes, Mero- 
"pes, Cecropes, and the like. Hence also the old name Apia fur the 
leloponnese, derived afterwards from the mythic king Apis.* 

Oitosyrus (Apollo) appears to be a compound word, formed of the 
two elements oito, and syrus or surus. About the meaning of the 
latter term there can be little doubt. It is plainly the Sanscrit 
surtfa, ** the sun." The other element mav connect either with the 
Latin vita and Greek alera, or, perhaps tetter, with alOoc, cii^wv, 
titntm^ toeins, "white." The word will thus mean **the bright 
shining sun." 

Artimpasa (Urania, or Celestial Venus) is the most obscure of all 
the names of the Scythian deities. It is not even certain what 
attributes Herodotus intended to assign to her. If she was, as is 
probable,* the Moon, we may compare the title with the Greek 
'Aprtpc, in which the root ara, '*a virgin," is to be recognised. 
The remainder of the word has as yet received no satisfactory 
explanation. 

Thamimasadas (Poseidon, or Neptune), ** the Water God," is a 
name which may be analysed, with an approach to certainty, into 
tte two parts Thami and niasadas. Of these the former, Thami, would 
seem to be the Teme of Pliny's Temerimfa, which has been already 
explained, and which may well have been a general designation for 
lakes and rivers.* The latter, masadas, occurs in the royal title, 



ZfC vircp, Lat. Ja-piter, Dies-piter; and erected the monument. Papas dccurs in 

the Homeric irar^^p iLvZfwv r§ 9tStv t€ ; this sense in other Asiatic inscriptions. (See 

Virgil's **hominum pat«r atque Deorum ;'* rocotke's In«. Ant. ch. ii. § 6, p. 13.) 
also AratDs, as quoteil by St. Paul, rov (i. e. ^ .-Eschyl. Suppl. 255-265 (ed. Scholef.). 
Zi^r^f) 7^ Kcu yivos iafxiv, (Acts xvii. * The Ahtta or Alilat of the Arabians^ 

28.) whom Herodotus (i. 131 ; iii. 8) identifies 

* Sanscr. pita^ jjitri : Ancient Persian, with Unmia, is thought to have been the 
pita: Greek, narfipi Latin, pater ; Italian, Moon by some of the best authorities. (See 
padre : (Jermau, vater ; out father ^ &c. Bochart's Phaleg, ii. 19, andl i>eden de Diis 

* Leake f Asui Minor, p. 20) gives an in- Syris, ii. 2.) 

scrjption which he found in Asia Minor, near * Teiner, or 7Vm<*, if it meant " mother 

Iimgitnlu, addressed to Papias the Saviour of the «?a/' may easily have come to be ap- 

(nAniAAI mTHPI). Arrian (ap. Eustat. plied widely to rivers and to lakes at their 

ad II. V. 429) mentioned that Jupiter was mouths (Herod, iv. 80). Kivers were often 

worshipped under the name of Fapas in l«H)ked on in this light. (Of. Strabo, v. p. 

Bitfaynia. 214; and st^ Grimm's Gef<chichte der Deut- 

* fciee the Phrygian inscription on the K-hen Sprache, p. 234.) Hence perhaps the 
great tomb of Midas near Doganlu (supra, Tuna-chus and Tima-ms of the ancients, the 
Tol. i. p. 547). BABA appears thei-e as a latter of which, Strabo expressly says y^Ls.c), 
titk of honour borne by the person who was regaitied by the dwellers on its banks as 

-ml 
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Octa-masadas^ and may be identified with the -mas-das (ancient Pers. 
-mazdd) of the Arian god Oromasdes (^Auramazdd). Etjmologicallj 
mazdas seems to mean ** great giver ;" ^ but it probably passed at an 
early time into the more general sense of ** god." Thus Thamima- 
eadas would be, as stated above, " the Water-God," or more fully 
and literally, *' the great Giver of lakes and streams." 

8. The Scythian names of men are these : Spargapithes, Aria- 
pithes, Octamasadas, Idanthyrsus, Anacharsis, Taxacis, Sanlius, 
Lyons, Gnurus, Scylas, Scopasis, Scolopitus, Oricus : — to which 
perhaps should be added the mythic personages Targitaus, LipozaAS, 
Arpoxais, and Colaxais. Among these there are two or three which 
present very palpable etymologies. 

Spargapithes (or Spargapises^) is probably the Sanscrit Svargapaiij 
** lord of heaven," a title of the god Indra in the Vedas, and hence 
we obtain a clue to the name of Ariapithes (which may he compared 
with the Persian names Ariaramnes, Ariomardusj Ariabignes^ and the 
like), formed probably from the two roots ariya, originally " manly," 
and thence ** noble, excellent," and pati, ** lord," as in the preceding. 
In Ovtarnasadas the root mazdas recurs, of which an account has been 
given : and in Idanth-yrsrw, Anach-arsw, we seem to have the Per- 
sian (and Armenian) Arses , which appears as the initial element in 
the names Arsames and Arsaces, and occurs as a final in the old Per- 
sian Kkshay-drshd (Xerxes), and in Dad-arses^ a general of Darius.* 
The root arses (in Persian arshish, or arsha) is clearly the same with 
the Sanscrit drsha, " venerable ;" while in Anach- we can hardly fail 
to recognise the Persian iiaqa^ and Greek aval. The remaining 
names do not admit of any very distinct identification. Some* as 
Lgcus, Scylas, Saulius, are Greek in their general character. Others 
(^Lipoxais, ArpoxaiSy Colaxais) have a Slavonic look. In the Scolopitus 
of Justin the root pad may again be recognised ; and if in the first 
part of the word we may consider that wo have the national appella- 
tion Scolo-tij the term would be equivalent to " king of the Scoloti or 
Scyths ;" and it may, like Brennus, Pharaoh, &c., have been a mere 
title, mistaken by foreigners for the actual name of a monarch. 

9. The geographical terms which Scythia furnishes are few in 
number. They consist almost entirely of the names of rivers: — 
these are, the Ister, with its tributaries the Porata, Tiarantus, 
Arams, Naparis, and Ordessus ; the Tyras, the ITypanis, the Borys- 
thenes, the Panticapes, the Gerrhus, the Hypacyris, the Syrgis, and 
the Tanais. These names mostly admit of explanation from Indo- 
Germanic roots. 

The word Is-ter is made up of two elements (is and ter), both of 
which seem to have signified, in different Indo-European dialects, 



" /ATiTfpa OoKdrrris ;*' and hence too, it may ad roc. Auramazda. 

be, our rivers ThainCj Taviar, and Thim- * As it is read in Book i. ch. 211. 

isis or Thames, (Cf. Donaldiion's Varr. ' Mentioned iu the Behistun Inscription, 

p. 38.) col. i. par. 7, §2. 

• Herud. iv. 80. * " Naqa " is a doubtful rending, and rnxj 

" From the Sanscrit roots maz, " great" perhaps be an Egyptian title. (See Sir H. 

(compaie fjLti^wv)^ and (W, *' to give *' (^8^ Kawlinson's Memoir on the Beh. Ins. toI. ii. 

tuiii, daie, &c.) See Sir H. Kawlinson's Vo- p. 31 G.) 

cabuhry of tlie Ancient Persian language, 
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^^riTer" or " water." • We may trace the element Is in the names 

^f rivers from the vicinity of the Euphrates to the banks of the 

^Thames. In the Is of Herodotus (i. 179) and Herodianus (p. 19, 

•^sd. Dindorf) we have the word in its simple and most primitive 

^^brm — in the Is-aurus^ Is-apis, Is-ccus, in the many rivers Isar (Jsere) 

^md Issel we find the same root combined with a second element ; in 

^sis and Iham-isis (Thames) it occurs reduplicated. The other ele- 

^nent, ter^ is less widely spread, but it appears again in the two 

Scythian rivers, the Tyr^as and Tiar-antus ; it is foimd in the word 

^nieS'tTy the modem name of the Tyras ; it appears in the Sicilian 

Ter-iaSy and the Sardinian Ter-mits ; and it may perhaps be traced in 

Tnbia (= Ter-ab-iaj compare Drave), Trasimejie, Trerus, Trim'um^ Tru- 

entus (= Tiarantus, our Trent), and other similarly commencing 

names. 

The Porata (now the Pruth) seems to have been named from a 
root connected with the Greek tto/ooc, German furthy our ** ford.*' 
The Scottish river Forth is apparently the same word. 

The Ihrantus (==Ter-antus) contains the root Ter, and a suffix a7itusy 
which may be compared with the ander of Scam-andery McB-andeVy and 
the entus or ento of IVu-entus, Casu-entus, Fr-ento, &c. Tiarantiis, Tru* 
entus, TrontOy Trent, are different forms of the same word. 

In the Ar^rus and the Nap-aris we may recognise the root aras 
(reduplicated in Ar-arus, combined with a distinct element, Nap, in 
Xap-aris), which was widely used in the regions about the Caspian ^ 
as a river name, where indeed it still lingers. Araxes in ancient 
times seems to have been a name common to the modem Arcis, the 
JaxarteSy the Wolga, and many other streams. Its ultimate base is 
perhaps Ha or Bha, a name which the Wolga still bears, and which 
may be traced throughout Europe, in the HJio-damiSy Ilhe-nuSy 
E-^-danuSy Rhodanau, &c. The Oarxis of Herodotus is merely a 
dimmmated form of Aras. 

The Hypanis {Hypan-is) introduces us to a new element, Hypan, 
the Celtic Apan, our Avony which may be traced in two other 
Pythian rivers, the Hypa-cyris and the Pan-ticapes. The remaining 
portion of each of these names is extremely obscure. \N'e are 
reminded, however, by the element cyris {-Kvptg) of the Atrapatenian 
river CyruSy the Kur of the present day. Perhaps this same 
root may be the base of another Scythian stream, the Ger-rhus 
(Kur-rha?). 

The Tyr-as (now the Danas-ter or Dniestr) contains the same 
two roots as Is-ter, only in the reverse order. It is sufficiently 
explained by what has been said concerning the name of that 
stream. 

The Borysthenes furnishes us with another specimen of invei-sion. 
It has become the Danas-per, Dana-per, or Dnie-pr. The form 
Borys-thenes is manifestly Grecized — the native name, in all proba- 

* '* Local namefi,** as Dr. Donaldson ob- generic word for river ; the next comers re- 
(Varronian. p. 33), *• ver}' often con- gard this as a proper name, and add to it 



list of synonjmoas element*." Wick-ham, their own generic term; later immigrants 

Hamp-ton-wick, Wans-beck-water, Dan- take this whole comjwund word for the true 

abe> Nag-poor are cases in point. The first name of the stresmi. 
oocnponts of a country call a stream by their 
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bility, approached nearly to Poroa-danas. If this be allowed, the 
Borys of Borys-thenes may be identified with the word Porata, and 
'thenes will be Datias, Dana-is^ or Tana-vi. 

In the word Tanais {Tana-is) the medial d has become a tenuis, t ; 
just as we find Tun-owe in the NiebelungenrJied for Dan-uhe. In the 
modem name Don the d is restored to its place." 

10. It results from this entire investigation, that the Scythians 
were not Mongolians, but members of the Indo-European race. 
Language, as Mr. Grote correctly observes, is the only sure test ; 
and language pronounces immistakeably in favour of the Indo- 
European, and against the Mongol theory. The small number of 
Scythic words which remain to us present from thirty to forty roots 
capable of identification with well-known Indo-European terms. A 
very few words, and those, almost all of them, the names, real or 
supposed, of men, are not distinctly referable to known roots belong: 
ing to this family of languages. These data are fully sufficient to 
establish the ethnic connexion of the Scythians of Herodotus with 
the great bulk of the nations who have peopled Europe.* 

11. When we attempt to go beyond this, and to inquire to which 
of the great divisions of the Indo-European race the Scyths belonged, 
we find ourselves at a loss to determine in favour of one branch 
more than another. The analogies which have been pointed out do 
not connect the Scythic language specially with any single Indo- 
European dialect. The Scyths, as their language exhibits them, 
were neither Medes, nor Slaves, nor Goths, nor Celts, nor Pelas- 
gians ; but their tongue possessed affinities to the speech of all these 
nations. We must not therefore be led away by doubtful etymolo- 
gies * to identify the Scythians with any special Indo-European race. 
They were probably a branch of this ethnic family as distinct fi*om 
all other branches as Celts, Gennans, and Slaves from one another. 
Their supposed connexion with the Sauromatee or Samiatians* does 
not disprove this ; for while it is not quite certain that the Sar- 
matians were Slaves, it is extremely questionable whether there was 
really any very close ethnic connexion between the Scyths and the 
Sauromata3.' At any rate it is clear that the fragments of the Scythic 
language are no more Slavonic than they are Celtic, or Medo-Per- 
sian, or Pelasgian ; and the argument of Lindner,' that the Slavonians 

^ No great weight can be attache<l to the 2-Kvflcu with Virai, Gothi, "Goths'* (Var- 

Indo-Euroj)ean character of these names, its ron. p. 27), or his equally doubtful deriva- 

it is very probable that they may have been tion of 'Sk6Kotoi tiom A»igalai(P (p. 41). 
adopted by the tnyths from the Cimmerians, * Niebuhr regards this connexion as in- 

and so may be really indi(^tive of the ethnic dubitable (Hesearches, &c., p. 83, E. T.) 

character of that peoj)Ie. In thb point of Boeckh likewise maintains it (Coi^p. Inscriptl 

view it is intei-esting to observe among them Sjirmat. Introduct. pars xi. p. 83). But 

the Celtic river-names, Avon, Don, Trent, Schafarik (Slavlsche Alterthiimer, vol. i. ch. 

Forth, &c. xvi.) has called it in question on strong 

* It IS not, however, impossible, nor even giounds. 

improbable, that thei-e may have been a '' Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. 7) and Pomponius 

Mongolian element among the Euro|>ean Mebi (i. 19) differ on this point from Hero- 

Scyths. The language of which we have dotus (iv. 117), whose personal observations 

8j)ecimens may l>e that of the Koyal Tribe do not appear to have extended eastward of 

only ; the rest of tlie nation was perhaps Olbja. 

Turanian. ** Skythien und die Skythen des Herodots, 

* Such as Dr. Donaldson's identification of Stuttg;ut, 1841. 
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'anust be the descendants of the Scythians because no other nation 
<an have descended from them, is absurd, since the Scythians may 
easily have had no descendants. Indeed if we trace historically the 
after-fortunes of the Scythic people, we shall find reason to suspect 
"that they were crushed between their two neighbours, the Get» and 
the Sarmatians.' By the time of Pliny they had disappeared from 
the coasts of the Pontus ; and the name of Scythia, which had once 
denoted a definite tract between the Danube and the Tanais, inha- 
bited by a people with whose language, physical type, religious and 
other customs, the Greeks and Eomans were perfectly familiar, had 
come to be applied vaguely and indefinitely to the remote and 
unknown regions of Northern Asia and Europe.* It is probable that 
about this time the Scyths altogether perished ; or if they lingered 
anywhere, as a weakly and expiring tribe, in the forests of the far 
interior, the Mongol ravages of later times completed their destruc- 
tion. In vain we look for their descendants at the present day. 
While the Cimmerians, whom they drove before them with such 
ease on their first passage of the Tanais, continue to exist as Cymry 
in the mountains of Wales,', and the Getaa, their neighbours upon 
the west, have their descendants among the great Gothic or Teutonic 
ikmily by which nearly one-half of Europe is still occupied, the 
ScythjB have disappeared from the earth. Like the Mexican Aztecs, 
whom they resembled in some degree, they have been swept away 
by the current of immigration, and, except in the mounds which 
cover their land and in the pages of the historian or ethnologist, 
not a trace remains to tell of their past existence. 



^ See Niebuhr's Researches, &c., pp. 66- atque Gennanos : nee aliis prisca ilia duravit 

94. appellatio, qu jun qui extremi gentj um harum , 

' Plin. Hist. Nat. iv. 25. " Scythanim ignoti prop^ cstei-is mortalibus degimt." 
luqueqaaque transiit in Sarmatas ^ i?ee the preceding chapter. 
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ESSAY III. 



ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF SCYTHIA. 



1. Necessity of examining Niebuhr's theory of the Scythia of Herodotus. 2. The 
theory stated. 3. Its grounds. 4. Considerations which disproye it. 5. Real 
views of Herodotus. 6. His personal knowledge of the region. 7. His cor- 
rectness as to leading facts, and mistakes as to minutiae. 8. Possibility of 
changes since his time. 9. Identification of rivers and places. 

1. Before entering upon any direct statements as to the actual 
shape and extent of Scythia, or attempting to identify any of the 
geographical features pointed out by Herodotus, and explain his 
real or apparent errors, it is necessary to examine that theory on 
the subject which was first broached by Niebuhr in his * Eleine 
Schriften * about the year 1828, and which has recently been 
brought a second time before the public, only slightly modified, 
in his * Vortrage iiber alte Geschichte,* published in 1847.* The 
authority of Niebuhr is so great, and his conjectures, even when 
not correct, are always so ingenious, that his view cannot be put 
aside without distinct and formal examination. 

2. Now Niebuhr's view is, that Herodotus regarded Scythia afl 
a square bounded on two sides by the sea; that he looked upon its 
southern coast as extending in a straight line from the mouth of 
the Danube to the Palus Maeotis, a distance of 4000 stades, its easterly 
as reaching an equal distance from thence to the embouchure rf 
the Tanais (Don), its western frontier as parallel to this, and formed 
by the Lower Danube (which river ho thinks Herodotus supposed 
to make a sudden bend at the north-western angle of Scythia, and 
to run thence with a southerly course to the Euxine), and its 
northern frontier as marked by a line drawn from this snarp bend 
in the Danube to the mouth of the Tanais.* The annexed plan, 
which is taken from his ' Map of the World according to Herodotus,' 
will more plainly show his meaning. 

3. This account he gathers chiefly from chs. 99-101 ; but he con- 
ceives it to be confirmed by various scattered notices, as by the 
comparison between the Nile and the Danube in Book ii.," by what 
is said in Book v. of the great size of Thrace,* and of the countries 
north of the Danube being desert,* as well as by other casual 
remarks. 

4. The following considerations appear to be fatal to the scheme . 
in question : — 

. (i.) Its derangement of the course of the Danube, in favour of 
which nothing can be brought but a supposed analogy, and which 



> See pp. 182, 183. « Geocraphy of Herod, p. 29, E. T. Scythians, pp. 39-41, E. T. 
3 Chs. 33, 34. * Ch. 3. * Ch. 10. 
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^contradicted by the whole account, so very consonant with facts, 

E i^ch Herodotus gives of that river and its tributaries. The 

^^^^Minbe, he says, runs /rom the west right through Europe,' and falls 

^^^£0 the Black Sea, " vcUh its mouth facing the east.'* ^ It receives 

^^^ny great tributaries on both sides : from the side of Scythia five 

r^^e Porata, Ararus, Kaparis, Ordessus, and Tiarantus, of which 

*^^^ Porata (Pruth) is the most easterly, the Tiarantus {Aluta) most 

^■^^^xards the west; from the mountain-chain of Thrace and Illyria 

^^Kht others, which all run ** with a northern course " into it' ITiis 

^*^lole account is exactly in accordance with the real geography, 

^*^d cannot possibly be made to square with the scheme of N iebuhr, 

^i which the mouth of the Danube fronts the south ; and the five 

^cythian tributaries, if they can be imagined to exist at all, must 

«« interposed between the sea and the Maris, according to the 

jotted lines inserted in the accompanying plan to represent them, 

in which case the terms ** most eastern," *' most western," would 

•cease to be applicable. 

(ii.) The assertion of Herodotus that *' the mart of the Borys- 
thenites is situated in the very centre of the whde sea-coast of 
Scythia." • Niebuhr's view places it in the centre of the south side 
only, while the east, according to him, is also washed by the sea. 



• Book iv. ch. 49. 



Ibid. ch. 99. • Herod, chs. 48, 49. 



» Ibid. ch. 17. 
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(iii.) The impossibility of reconciling Herodotus's account ol 
fhe Persian campaign with the supposed figure of Scythia. The 
division of Scythians with which Darius first fell in, had orders t€ 
retreat '^ along tlie shores of the Palus McBotis'' to the Tanais,* orden 
which appear to have been duly executed. Darius, following in 
their track, is said to have marched ^^ easticard^* to that stream.' 
Niebuhr*s plan would make this march at least as much north a« 
east. Arrived at the Tanais, they cross into the country of the 
Sauromatae, which they traverse from south to north, a distance of 
15 days* journey;' whence they pass on to the Budini, the next 
nation to the north, whose country they likewise traverse. Accord- 
ing to N iebuhr, they would now be nearly 20 days' journey beyond 
the borders of Scythia, and separated from Scythia by the entire 
country of the Melanohlseni. Yet here the Scythians, suddenly 
giving Darius the slip, make a detour through the country above the 
Budini, and at once return into Scythia ; * while Darius, missing 
them, turns vxsticard, and is shortly within the Scythian borders, 
where he falls in with the other division of the Scythian army, and 
is led for the first time into the country of the Melanchlaeni. All 
this is absolutely impossible upon Niebuhr's theory, where the 
Budini lie north of Scythia, at a vast distance, and separated by the 
tract in which the Melanchlaeni live. It is indifi'erent, so. far as 
this argument is concerned, whether we admit the expedition into 
these parts as a reality or no, since all that we are at present 
considering is how Herodotus himself conceived of Scythia. 

5. The truth seems to be that Herodotus regarded Scythia ae 
having only one of its sides washed by the sea ;* that he took the 
coast from the Danube to the Tanais as representing tolerably well 
a straight line, when the peninsula occupied by the Tauri (the 
Crimea^ was cut oflf ; that ho estimated the length of this at 400( 
stades (460 miles),' 2000 between the Danube and the mouth of th< 
Borysthenes, 2000 between that and the place where the Tanaii 
reached the sea ; that he regarded this side of Scythia, thus dividec 
into two parts and fronting towards the south-east, as reaching 
down to two seas, one of which (the Euxine) might be callec 
*' southern," the other (the Sea of Azof), " eastern ;" that he thoughi 
Scythia extended inland about the same distance as its length alon^ 
the coast ; and that he therefore called it square, meaning thereby 
not to give its exact figure, but to descnbe its general shape. H< 
did not regard the Danube as bounding one side of the square, bu 

> Herod, ch. 120. ' Ibid. ch. 122. tiro sides vhich run straight inland {rk Sp$tt 

' Ibid. ch. 21. * Ibid. ch. 124. r^ is fit(r6yaiav ^4poyra) are 4000 Ua 

^ " Scythia," he snjs, ** which is square longs (stadia) each, and the tranaverte sidi 

in shape, and has two of its sides (or paits) at right angles to these irh iiriKipam) ai 

reaching]: down to the sea. extends inbmd to of the same length.** This passage ak>D 

the same distance that it reaches along the would appear to me to settle the amtn 

coast, and is equal every way. For it is a versy. The op6ia rh is fmr6yau^ ^iputrr^ 

ten days' journey from the Ister to the must be parallel sides, not, as in N iebuhr' 

Borysthenes, and ten more from the Borys- plan, sides at right angles to one another, 
thenes to the Palus Mseotis, while the diitt- * The actual distance of a straight lii 

ance from the coast inland to the country of from the most northern mouth of th 

the Melinchlxni, who dwell above Scythia, Danube to the embouchure of the Tanais : 

is a journey of twenty days. . . . Thus Me about 40 miles more. 
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as meeting it obliquely at a comer. This is implied in tbe 
expression cc ra wXayia riJQ SicvOi 17c ifffiaXXttJ On the other hand 
lie regarded the Tanais as not merely touching an angle of the 
square, bat as washing at least a portion of the eastern side, and 
so separating the Royal Scythians from the SauromataB.' His notion 
ijs fairly expressed by Heeren nearly in these words : — ** The bound- 
aries which Herodotus assigns to Scylhia are as follows : on the 
south, the coast of the Black Sea, from the mouth of the Danube to 
the Palus Maeotis ; on the east, the Don or Tanais to its rise out of 
tiie lake Ivan ^?) ; on the north, a line drawn from this lake to that 
out of which tne Tyras or Dniestr flows ; and on the west, a line 
from thence to the Danube."* Thus Scythia comprised the modem 
l^vemments of Kherson, Toltawa, Ekaterinoslav, Kharkov, Koursk, 
tlie Don Cossacks, Voronez, Kiazan, Orlov, Tula, Mogilev, Tchemi- 
zov, Minsk, Volhynia (part), Kiev, and Podolsk, together >vith the 
provinces of Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia ; and consisted of 
the two great basins of the Don and Dniepr, the minor basins of 
'the Dniestr and the Boug, and the northern half of the basin of the 
Xiower Danube from Orsova to the sea. 

6. Of this region Herodotus personally knew but little. He had 
xnade the coast voyage from the Straits of Constantinople to the town 
of Olbia, situated on the right bank of the Hypanie^ (Boug), near 
^he point at which that river falls into the sea. He had likewise 
j)enetrated into the interior as far as Exampeeus, four days' journey 
xip the course of the same stream ; but it does not appear that ho 
liad ever crossed the Borysthenes (Dniepr), nor that he had any per- 
gonal acquaintance with the country east of that river. He regarded 
'the Tauric Chersonese, not as a peninsula, but as a great promontory 
like Attica or lapygia, and was unaware of the existence of the 
^ibachS More or Putrid Sea. He imagined the Palus Maeotis to be a 
eea not very much smaller than the Euxine, and thought the Tanais 
i^Don) ran into it with a south course. He had also notions with 
3»spect to the rivers east of the Borysthenes which it is very diffi- 
cult to reconcile with existing geographical fjEicts. Still his descrip- 
tion of the general features of the region is remaikably accurate, 
and might almost pass for an account of the same country at the 
present day. A recent traveller,* whose journeys took him pretty 

^ Ch. 49. Yet the Danube separated be- the ftice, he confounded with the two Alpine 

tween Scythia and Thnu» because in this streams of which he had heard the Urabrians 

place the square was particularly irregular, of Northern Italy discourse as flowing into 

there being a projection from it consisting of the Danube fiom the country just beyond 

tbe oountiy between the Black Sea and the their borders. Those were the Saiga and 

Carpathian chain, the modem province of the Inn, or possibly the latter stream and the 

Wallachia. The general course of tlie Danulxi Rhine, which in its upper courne has nearly 

was rightly apprehended by Herodotus, and the same direction as the Inn, and would 

its triUitaries up to Belgrade were known flow into the Danube if it did uot make a 

with an approach to aocuracy. Above Bel- right angle at the Lake of Constance. 

grade his knowledge was less exact. He * Herod, iv. chs. 20, 21. 

eonfbunded the Marosch (Maris) with the • " Asiatic Nations," vol. ii. p. 257, 

Theiss, and the two great streams flowing note *, E. T. 

in from the south side of the Danube at ' The Kev. W. Pahner, whose obeenra- 

aboat the same point, of which he had heard tions, made upon the spot, have been kindly 

from tbe inhabitants of the lower part of the communicated to me by his brothei*, the Kev. 

river, and which were really the Drave and E. Pahner, Fellow of Balliol. 
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nearly over the entire extent of Herodotus's Soythia, notioes (he 
following particulars as among those which most strike a person on 
traversing the region : — 

** First, the size of the rivers and their ahundance in good fish. 
(Cf. Herod, iv. 53.) Secondly, the general flatness of the country. 
Thirdly, the total absence of wood over the sonthem part of Hero- 
dotns's square ; while, as one gets beyond it, or near its borders, 
there is wood. Fourthly, that the bare cpuntry, or steppes, up the 
Boug (Hypanis) and the Dnieper (Borysthenes) is still a corn-growing 
country, and the parts to the east of these still abound rather in 
cattle, so corresponding with the situation of the agricultural and 
nomade Scythians of Herodotus's time. Fifthly, that the abundance 
of light carts moving in all directions, with or without tracks, 
reminds one of Herodotus's observation that the nature of the 
country made the tribes inhabiting it what they were." 

7. We seem to see in Herodotus a remarkable knowledge of 
leading geographical facts, combined, either really or apparently, 
with mistakes as to minutiae. Niebuhr • observed long ago upon the 
superiority of our author to later geographers in his implied denial 
of that Bhipaean mountain - chain supposed generally to bound 
Scytliia upon the north ; and further noticed his acquaintance (indi- 
cated by what he says of the sources of the Hypanis) with the great 
marshy district of Volhynia. The writer to whom reference was 
made above, adds other similar points : — 

" What Herodotus says of the Don rising in a vast lake seems 
to show that there were rumours in the south of the existence and 
size of the great lakes of North Russia, out of the largest of which 
(the Onega) the Volga, not the Don, does in fact rise. So Herodotus 
knew that the Caspian was an inland sea, which later writers did 
not ; he knew, which they did not either, that the bare plains of the 
nomade Scythians did not extend to the ocean, but that northwards 
beyond them the country became woody ; that in one part of this 
further country the people ' became wolves * for some days annually, 
that is, wore wolf-skins in winter (as they do still), there being no 
wood to shelter wolves, and consequently few wolves to furnish 
skins in the south ; that in another part there were people who lived 
by hunting in a woody country ; that going to the north-east, above 
the royal Scythians and across the Don, one arrived after a time at 
the roots of high and rugged mountains, namely, of the Ural range 
(which was also unknown to later writers) ; he knew also that from 
the Ural Mountains it was that the gold came which so abounded in 
Scythia, while iron and silver were wanting. With regard to the 

erts more to the north, he rightly understood the figure of the air 
ing full of feathers to mean that there was more and more snow 
as one went northwards, and that it lay longer, till one could go no 
further for the want of people and means of subsistence. He speaks 
of people who slept (t. e, lived in-doors in comparative darkness) 
half the year (which is not the same as if he had said that the night 
lasted half the year, as it does nearer the pole). He had heard not 



* See his " Researches into the History of the Scythians, Getxe, &c.," p. 42, E. T. 
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only of the great lakes in the north, but of the ocean being beyond 
alL His remarks on the climate, especially concerning the abund- 
ance of rain and thunder in summer, and the extreme rareness of 
both in winter, contrary to what one is used to in the Levant, and 
again concerning the extreme rareness of earthquakes, are such as 
still strike people who go to the north." 

8. This general accuracy inclines one to suspect that possibly 
where Herodotus appears to be in error, he may have given a true 
account of the state of things in his own day, which account is now 
inapplicable in consequence of changes that have occurred since his 
time. Professor Pallas" was among the first to conjecture that vast 
alterations in the levels of the coimtries about the Black Sea and 
Pains Msdotis have taken place in comparatively recent times. Sir 
B. Mnrchison, in his * Geology of Russia,' expresses himself as of 
the same opinion.^ It is possible that the Putrid Sea has been 
formed by a late depression of the land, and that the Kosa Arabat- 
skaui marks the line of the ancient coast. The Taurida would then 
have deserved to be called a promontory (din-i?), and not a peninsula 
(x^^oyinTOi:). The courses of the rivers from the Borysthenes 
(J)niepr) to the Don may have been completely altered, many (as 
the Panticapes, Hypacyris, and Gerrhus) having been dried up, and 
others (as tiie Donetz and the Dniepr itself) having formed them- 
selves new beds. Thfe Palus Meeotis may have had its limits greatly 
contracted, partly by the deposits of the rivers, partly by an eleva- 
tion of the countries along the line of the Manitch ; and may have 
been in former times not so very unworthy of being compared for 
size with the Euxine.* On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the personal observation of Herodotus did not extend beyond 
the Borysthenes ; and that it is exactly in the parts of Scy thia which 
he had not visited that his descriptions cease to be applicable to the 
existing condition of things. This circumstance favuurs the notion 
that the divergence of his descriptions from &ct arose from insuf- 
ficient information. 

9. With respect to the identification of the several rivers and 
places mentioned by Herodotus, it may be considered as absolutely 
certain that the Ister is the hanvhe, the l^orata the Pruth, the Tyras 
the Dniestr (= Danas-Tyr), the Hypanis the Boug^ the Borysthenes 
the Dniepr (=Dana-Bor), and the Tanais the Don, The other rivers 
of Scythia — the Gerrhus, the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the Lycus, 
the Hyrgis or Syrgis, and the Oarus — cannot so readily be deter- 
mined. We may be certain, however, that the Gerrhus was not the 
Moloshnia Fbrfi, as Bennell supposes (Geography, p. 71), since it fell 
into the Euxine near Carcinitis ; and that the Panticapes was neither 
the Desna, nor the Psd,* since it joined the Borysthenes at its em- 
bouchure. The little stream which enters the sea by Kdantchak 
would seem to represent either the Gerrhus or the Hypacyris. The 

* ** Travels," vol. i. pp. 78-87, and 302- (ch. 116), which would make it cover a 
307. good deal of the cotmtrj supposed by Pallaa 

* Sec pp. 573-575. to have been formerly submerged. 

* Herodotus extends the Palus to a dist- ' Heeren's A. Nat. ii. p. 262. 
aooe of three da J6' journey east of the Tanais 
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Donetz may be the Syrgis. The Oaros w perhaps the Volga, Thei 
is, however, the utmost uncertainty with respect to all identifia 
tions east of the Isthmus of Perekop, 

Of places, Herodotus notices but few in Scythia. Olbia, at th 
mouth of the Hypanis, is the only town mentioned by him. Its sit 
is marked by ruins and mounds, and determined beyond a questio 
by coins and inscriptions. It lies on the right l^nk of the rivej 
near its embouchure in the liman of the Dniepr, and is now calle 
StomogU, or "the Hundred Mounds."' Opposite is the promontor 
called by Herodotus Cape Hippolaus, where in his time was 
temple of Ceres. Further east is the Course of Achilles, the Am 
Tendra and Kpsa Djarilgatch of our maps. The site of Carcinitis i 
occupied probably by the modem town of KdUudchah. The Crime 
is Herodotus's Taurica ; the peninsula of Kertch his '• rugged Chei 
sonese." Further inland we may identify Podolia as the country o 
the Alazonians ; Transylvania as that of the Aga thyrsi, whose rive 
Maris must be the Marosch ; Volhynia and Lithuania as the habita 
tion of the Neuri ; part of Tambov as that of the Budini and Geloni 
and the steppe between the Don and the Volga as that of the Sanro 
matae. The situations of the Thyssagetae, lyrceB, Argippaei, an< 
Isscdones, it is impossible to fix with any exactitude. Trie * Maj 
of the Scythia of Herodotus ' prefixed to this volume gives th< 
probable position of these nations. 



' Vide supra, note * on Book iv. ch. 53. 
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NOTE A. 

ox THE WORDS THYSSAGET-^ AND MASSAGET-E. 

The etymology of the names of these tribes is of some interest in its bearing on 
their ethnic classification. It has been generally 8upiK)sed that the Getae, 
whether compared with the Jits of India or the <ioths of Europe, must be of 
the Arian stock, and Massa for " great '* belongs to the same family of lan- 
guages ; but it may be doubted if any of the Arian dialects furnish a corre- 
Sf londent for Thyssa^ with the signification of " small " or " lesser." That 
term seems to be Scythic. At any rate, in primitive Babylonian tur or ins 
(compare interchange of dvp and hvi) has two significations, one " a cliief/' 
Uid the other ** smtdl " or " lesser,'' and in each of these senses tlie term has 
heen preserved to modem times. Thus, the Cuneiform Tur^ used as the 
determinative of rank, is to be recognised in the Biblical Tartan^ Tirsatha (for 
^-Mrtan, Turmtlia), in the Chaldee Turgis, " a general," and in the modem Lur 

Tte^mcU JL^ ji yi (Persian Kttkhoda) " chief of the house,** the ordinary title 
of the ** white beards" of the mountain tribes ; while Tur for "lesser," which 
ixi. Cuneiform is used as the standard monogram for " a son,** and which is 

translated in Assyrian by Zikhir (Heb. Tyv, Arab, wob^) is still found in 
tlic? title of Turkhan given to the " Heir Apparent " or ** Crown Prince *' by the 
VJzbegs of Khiva. 

JfoMrt also for " greater," although closely resembling the Zend maz (for 
Sanscrit m(dta\ which was actually in use in Persia within modem times (as 
^^» ^U«jk&« , Mas-maghafi, " Chief of the Magi," the title of the kinjrs of 

^lazenderan at the time of the Arab conquest), may i>(*rhaps witli equal reason 
^ compared with the Biibylonian Scythic tenu mas or mis, which signified 
*' much" or ** many ** (Assyrian nutdut), and the monognmi for which was thus 
t^Ttlinarily used as the sign of the plural number (comf»are the Scythic name 
Dap^apicnrciTiyr, " chief of the Parthians"). To illustrate the connexion of 
w<Wu<, " much," with miSy " greater,'* we may compare " multus ** and ** miigis.*' 
-^;H. C. R. j 
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1. The Persians left behind by King Darius in Europe, who had 
Megabazus for their general,^ reduced, before any other Helles- 
pontine state, the people of Perinthus,^ who had no mind to 
become subjects of the king. Now the Perinthians had ere this 
been roughly handled by anotlier nation, the Pseonians.^ For 
the Poeonians irom about the Strymon were once bidden by an 
oracle to make war upon the Perinthians, and if these latter, 
when the camps faced one another, challenged them by name to 
fight, then to venture on a battle, but if otherwise, not to make 
the hazard. The Pseonians followed the advice. Now the men 
of Perinthus drew out to meet them in the skirts of their city ; 
and a threefold single combat was fought on challenge given. 
Man to man, and horse to horse, and dog to dog, was the strife 
waged ; and the Perinthians, wiimers of two combats out of the 
three, in their joy had raised the paean ; when the Pseonians, 
struck by the thought that this was what the oracle had meant, 
passed the word one to another, saying, ** Now of a surety has the 
oracle been fulfilled for us ; now our work begins." Then the 
Pseonians set upon the Perinthians in the midst of their piean, 
and defeated them utterly, leaving but few of them alive. 

2. Such was the affair of the Poeonians, which happened a 
long time previously. At this time the Perinthians, after a brave 



* Vide supra, iv. 143. It was a Sainian colony (Pint. Q. G. 56; 

* Perinthus, called afterwards He- Seym. Ch. 1. 712). 

raclea (Ptolem. iii. 11), is the modern ^ Concerning the Paconians, vide infra, 

Kiekli, a place of some consequence on ch. 13, note •, and ch. 16, note *. It is 

the sea of Marmora ;lat. 41**, long. 28" surprising to find that they ever pene- 

nearly). Scylax mentions it ;p. 08;. trated so far east as Perinthus. 
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struggle for freedom, were overcome by numbers, and yielded to 
JHegabazus and his Persians. After Perinthus had been brought 
under, Megabazus led his host through Thrace, subduing to the 
dominion of the king all the towns and all the nations of those 
parts/ For the king's command to him was, that he should 
conquer Thrace. 

3. The Thracians are the most powerful people in the world, 

o^ccept, of course, the Indians ; * and if they had one head, or 

'^v-ere agreed among themselves, it is my belief that their match 

oould not be found anywhere, and that they would very far sur- 

l>ciss all other nations.^ But such union is impossible for them, 

^nd there are no means of ever bringing it about Herein 

"tVierefore consists their weakness. The Thracians bear many 

"liames in the different regions of their country,^ but all of them 

^ve like usages in every respect, excepting only the Getse,® 



* This most be understood with the 
limitation supplied at the end of ch. 10. 
The conquests of Megabazus were con- 
fined to the tracts along the coast. 

* AUuding to what he had said before 
(Bk. iii. ch. 94). 

* Thucydides makes almost the same 
remark of the Scythians (ii. 97). There 
is a curious parallelism between his ex- 
pressions and those of Herodotus. 

^ Strabo said that the Thracians con- 
msted of 22 different tribes (vii. Fr. 46), 
and no doubt enumerated them, but 
this part of his work is lost. Herodotus 
lumself names 18 tribes ; the Bessi (vii. 
1111 Bisalte (viii. 116 . Bistones (vii. 
110), Brygi (vi. 45), Ciconea (vii. 110), 
Crobysi (iv. 49), Derssi (vii. 110), 
I>olonci (vi. 34), Edoni (vii. 110), Getflo 
(iv. 93), NipBffii (ibid.), Odomanti (vii. 
112), Odryaas (iv. 93), P»ti ^b.). Sapaei 
(vii. 110), Satrse (ibid.), Scyrmiadffi (iv. 
93), and Trausi (v. 3). The fragments 
of Hecatsus supply 12 or 13, of which 
only two— the Satrie and the Crobyzi — 
are mentioned by Herodotus. The re- 
mainder are the Bantii, Darsii, Daty- 
lepti, Desili, Disorie, Entribee, Satro- 
centse, SindonaBi, Trisplie, and Trizi. 
Of these the Darsii may be HerodotuH's 
Derssei, but the remainder are clearly 
new names. Thucydides adds the Dii 
(= Dai or Daci), the Treres, and the 
Tilatflei (ii. 96); Strabo, the Breuie, 
Corptli, Miedi, Mtesi or Mysi, Sinti, and 
Triballi. Pliny augments the list by 
above 20 more names : the Aorsi, Bena), 
Bottini, Brysffi, Ctenici, Carbilesi, Car- 
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biletie, Clarise, Coeletie, DeuBiletn, 
Digeri, Diobeesi, Drugeri, Elethi, Gau- 
dae, HypsaltsB, Moriseni, Priantie, Pyro- 
gen, Selletie, Sithonii, and Thyni (H. 
K. iv. 11). He also notices that the 
tribes were occasionally subdivided, as 
that of the Bessi, which included under 
it a number of names. His list un- 
doubtedly contains repetitions, as Car- 
bilesi, Carbiletffl— Digeri, Drugeri — and 
the Thracian character of some of his 
tribes (e. g. the Botticei) may be ques- 
tioned ; but after making allowances on 
these grounds, we shall find that the 
number of Thracian tribes known to us 
exceeds fifty I Of these the most im- 
portant in the earlier times were the 
Getse, the Treres, the Odrys®, the Tri- 
balli, and the Odomanti, while the Daci 
and the Ma^si obtained ultimately the 
preponderance. 

With regard to the militarj' strength 
of the Thracians, it may be obHerved, 
that Sitdlces, king of the Odrysie, who 
had a very widely extended influence 
over the various tribes, invaded Mace- 
donia in the year b.c. 429, at the head 
of 150,000 men, of whom 50,000 were 
cavalry (Thucyd. ii. 98). But his army 
was in part composed of Pfflonians. 
Strabo estimates the military strength 
of the nation in his own times at 215,000 
men — 15,000 horse, and 200,000 foot 
(vii. Fr. 48). The want of union, of 
which Herodotus speaks, continued; 
and was a source of enduring weakness. 

* Concerning the Getee, vide supra, 
Bk. iv. ch. 93. 

N 
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the Trausi,® and those who dwell above the people of Cres- 
ton.^ 

4. Now the manners and customs of the Gretae, who believe in 
their immortality, I have already spoken of ^ The Trausi in all 
else resemble the other Thracians, but have customs at births 
and deaths which I will now describe. When a child is bom all 
its kindred sit round about it in a circle and weep for the woes 
it will have to undergo now that it is come into the world, making 
mention of every ill that falls to the lot of humankind ; when, on 
the other hand, a man has died, they bury him with laughter 
and rejoicings, and say that now he is free jfrom a host of suffer- 
ings, and enjoys the completest happiness. 

5. The Thracians who live above the Crestonseans observe the 
following customs. Each man among them has several wives ; ' 
and no sooner does a man die than a sharp contest ensues among 
the Avives upon the question, which of them all the husband loved 
most tenderly ; the friends of each eagerly plead on her behalf, 
and she to whom the honour is adjudged, after receiving the 
praises both of men and women, is slain over the grave by the 
hand of her next of kin, and then buried with her husband.^ 
The others are sorely grieved, for nothing is considered such a 
disgrace. 

. 6. The Thracians who do not belong to these tribes have the 
customs which follow. They seU their children to traders.* On 
their maidens they keep no watch, but leave them altogether 



9 The Trauai occur in Livy as a tion of polygamy among the ThraciaDB 

Thracian people ("gens et ipsa Thra- to a king, Dolonchiis (Fr. 37). 

cum," 39, 41). Nicolas of Damascus * Stephen of Byzantium gives this as 

repeats concerning them the story of a special custom of the Getce (in voc. 

Herodotus (Fr. 119). Stephen of By- Ttria). It is scarcely necessary to com- 

zantium confounds them with the Aga- pare with it the mtteciam of the Hin- ' 

thyrsi (Steph. ad toc.). They seem not doos. Belief in a happy fiiiure state is 

to be mentioned by any other ancient clearly the paxading principle of almost 

writer. Bahr connects their name with all these Thracian customs. Suttee has 

the river Travus (Tpavos) mentioned in been practiced by various nations. It 

the seventh Book (ch. 109), which ap- existed among the Teutons (Val. Max. 

pears to be the modem Karatch, This vi. 1 ), the Wends (S. Bonifac. Ep. ad 

would place them in the range of i><7spoto Ethelbald.), and the Heruli (Procop. 

JDagh, between the 25th and 26th de- B. Goth. ii. 14), as well as the Indians, 

grees of longitude. [It was also an ancient Slavonian and 

^ Concerning Creston, vide supra, Scandinavian custom. — G. W.] 

L 57. ^ [As the Circassians now do for the 

* Supra, iv. 94. "foreign" market. — Q. W.] Hence 

• Three or four commonlv, accord- Geta and Da\'us (Aofoj) came to be the 
ing to Heraclides Ponticus, but some- commonest names for slaves at Athens 
times as many as 30 ! Their treatment, (see the comedies of Terence, which 
as is usually the case where polygamy were adaptations of Menander, and 
prevails, was harsh and degrading (Fr. comp. Schol. ad Arist. Acham. 231). 
xxviii.). An'ian ascribed the introduc- 
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free, whfle on the conduct of their wives they keep a most strict 
watch. Bn^^flTare purchased of their parents for large sums of 
money.|x^^tooing among them marks noble birth,*' and the want 
of it low birth. To be idle is accounted the most honourable 
thing, and to be a tiller of the ground the most dishonourable. 
To live by war and plunder is of all things the most glorious. 
These are the most remarkable of their customs. 

7. The gods which they worship are but three, Mars, Bacchus, 
and Dian.® Their kings, however, unlike the rest of the citizens, 
worship Mercury' more than any other god, always swearing 
by his name, and declaring that they are themselves sprung 
from him. 

8. Their wealthy ones are buried in the following fashion. 
The body is laid out for three days ; and during this time they 
kill victims of all kinds, and feast upon them, after first be- 
wailing the departed. Then they either bum the body ^ or else 
bury it in the ground. Lastly, they raise a mound over the grave, 
and hold games of all sorts, wherein the single combat is awarded 
the highest prize. Such is the mode of burial among the Thra- 



cians. 



* Heradides PonticuB related the 
••me (Fr. xxviii.), and noted that when 
ft wife thought herself ill-treated, the 
pftrents might take her back, on return- 
ing the Bum paid for her. This practice 
IB common in the East. 

1 Compare Clearch. Sol. Fr. 8. 

• War, drinking, and the chace — the 
principal delights of a nation in the con- 
mtion of the Thracians — had, it would 
•aem. their respective deities, which the 
Greeks identified with their Ares, Dio- 
mrwuBj and Artemis. The names of the 
lliradan Man and Bacchus are uncer- 
tain, but their Diana is known to have 
been called Bendia (Heeych. ad voc. ; 
Schol. ad Plat. p. 143, ed. Ruhnk.). Her 
worship spread to Attica in the time of 
Socrates (Plat. Rep. i. § 1), where the 
fcBtival of the Bendideia was celebrated 
with much pomp in the neighbourhood 
of the Pirffius. Its chief characteristic 
was the Kafiira6ri<pof}la, or torch-race. 
There was a temple to Bendis in Muny- 
chia, which adjoined on the Pirseua 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11). 

Other deities are known to have been 
worshipped, at least by some of the 
Thracian tribes, e. g. Cotys (iEschyl. 
Fr. xviii. 1), Zamolxis (supra, iv. 96), 
the Cabin (supra, ii. 51), &c. Hero- 
dotus mudt be supposed to mean that 



these were the only gods worshipped by 
the whole nation. 

• Mercury was, according to Tacitus, 
the god principally worshipped by the 
Germans ((German. 9), and according to 
Ceesar (de B. G. vi.) by the Gauls. 
Some mythic inventor of the useful arts 
is probably intended. 

^ Jacob Grimm has shown that crema- 
tion was the mode in which the Indo- 
European nations most usually disposed 
of their dead (Ueber das Verbrenuen 
der Leichen, Berlin, 1850). It was 
practised by the (Jauls and Celtic races 
generally (CfiBS. B. G. vi. 19; Pomp. 
Mela, iii. 2), the Germans (Tacit. Germ. 
27), the HeruU (Procop. B. Goth. ii. 14), 
the Scandinavian nations, the Lithu- 
anians, the Slaves, and the Indians, as 
well as by the Greeks and the Romans. 
(See, besides Grimm's Essay, an inte- 
resting paper in the Archteologia, vol. 
xxxvii. by Mr. Wylie.) 

* The ethnic character of the Thra- 
cians is a subject of much interest. It 
is not improbable that tribes of various 
origin were included under the name. 
If the wortl Bpifi^ be, as commonly sup- 
posed (Mure's Lit. of Greece, i. p. 153), 
connected with Tpoxlv and rpirixv^, it 
would signify nothing more than "a 
moimtaineer," and would thus not be 

N 2 
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9. As regards the region lying north of this eonntry no one 
can say with any certainty what men inhabit it It appears that 
you no sooner cross the Ister than you enter on an interminable 
wilderness.^ The only people of whom I can hear as dwelling 
beyond the Ister are the race named Sigynnae,* who wear, they 
say, a dress like the Medes, and have horses which are covered 
entirely with a coat of shaggy hair, five fingers in length. They 
are a small breed, flat-nosed, and not strong enough to bear men 
on their backs ; but when yoked to chariots, they are among the 
swiftest known,* which is the reason why the people of that 
country use chariots. Their borders reach down tdmost to the 



expressiTe of race. Nothing conclusive 
is to be gathered from tJhie customs 
here assigned to the Thracians ; and to 
decide the ethnic family to which they 
belong, we must avail oiu^elves of the 
light tlirown upon the subject by sub- 
sequent history, as well as by compara- 
tive philology. Now it is almost cer- 
tain that the Qetae — one of the principal 
Thracian tribes, according to Herodotus 
— are the Gothi or Gothones of the 
Romans, who are the old Qerman Outhcii 
or Guthans, and our Ooths (see Grimm's 
Geschichte der Deutsohen Sprache, vol. 
i. pp. 178-184). The one name super- 
seded the other in the same country^ and 
there are not wanting ancient writers 
who expressly identify the two forms 
(Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 5; Enno- 
dius, p. 521, &c.). Grimm has shown 
that the change from r4rns to Goth is 
according to the analogy of the Teutonic 
and GrHKX>-Roman forms of speech ; 
instancing such words as deti-s, -tis = 
*'t\inthus" f rater = **brdthur," &c. (p. 
179). Little is left to us of the Thra- 
cian language ; but one or two striking 
analogies to the Teutonic may be pointed 
out. The fipia, for instancQj which is 
so common an ending of the names of 
Thracian towns {e. g. Mesembria, Selym- 
bria, Poltyombria, &c.), is said by Strabo 
(vii. p. 462) and Stephen (ad voc. 
Mtarinfipia) to signify a "city" {ir6\is). 
.Compare the Anglo-Saxon boroiujh, and 
especially its use as a termination to 
t}ie names of towns, in such names as 
Edinburgh, Peterborough, Glastonbury, 
&c. Again, the name of the Brygi or 
Briges, a Thracian tribe (Herod, vi. 45), 
is said by Hesychius to signify ** free- 
men." Compare the Gothic frets, Ger- 
man fret, and our free. It is not pre- 
tended that these analogies are of much 
weight; but they point in the same 
direction as the history, tending to con- 



nect the Thracians with the Teutonic 
family. 

There is some little confirmation of 
this view to be gathered from the Thra- 
cian customs. A good many points of 
resemblance may he traced between the 
German customs described byTacitns, 
and those assigned by Herodotus to the 
Thracians. Common to the two people 
are — 1 . the special worship of Mercury , 
and Mars (Tacit. Germ. 9) ; 2. the con- 
tempt of agriculture, and delight in 
war (ibid. 14); 3. the purity of nuuried 
life (ibid. 19) ; 4. the purchase of wives 
(ib. 18) ; 5. the practice of burning the 
bodies of the dead (ib. 27) ; and 6. the 
practice of covering graves with mounds 
(ibid.). Further, those peculiarities 
which Herodotus relates of the Get» 
(iv. 94-9<>) and the Trausi, bearing upon 
the great mysteries of life and death, 
are in harmony with the general charac- 
teristics of the "sad" Teutonic race, 
which has always leant towards the 
spiritual, and despised this life in com- 
parison with the next. 

^ Hungary and Austria seem to be 
the countries intended in this descrip- 
tion. Dense foi^ests aqd vast morasses 
would in the early times have rendered 
them scarcely habitable. 

•• The Sigynnie of Eur« »pe are unknown 
to later historians and geographers. Apol- 
lonius Rhodius introduces them into 
his poem as dwellers upon the Euxine 
(iv. 320), and his scholiast calls them 
ii$yoi :iKv$iK6y. Curiously enough, 
Strabo, whose Sigynni (or Siginni) are 
in Asia near the Caspian, tells the same 
story, as Herodotus, of their ponies (xL 
p. 757). 

^ It has been suggested that dogs 
used in the manner practised by the 
Esquimaux were the origin of this de- 
scription ; but I should rather under- 
stand ponies, like the Shetland. 
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Eneti upon the Adriatic Sea, and they call themselves colonists 
of the Medes ;• but how they can be colonists of the Medes I for 
my part cannot imagine. Still nothing is impossible in the long 
lapse of ages.^ Sigynnae is the name which the Ligurians * who 
dwell above Massilia • give to traders, while among the Cyprians 
the word means spears.^ 

10. According to the account which the Thracians give, the 
country beyond the Ister is possessed by bees, on account of 
which it is impossible to penetrate farther.* But in this they 
seem to me to say what has no likelihood ; for it is certain that 
those creatures are very impatient of cold. I rather believe that 
it is on account of the cold that the regions which lie under the 
Bear are without inhabitants. Such then are the accoimts given 
of this country, the sea-coast whereof Megabazus was now em- 
ployed in subjecting to the Persians. 

11. King Darius had no sooner crossed the Hellespont and 
reached Sardis, than he bethought himself of the good deed of 
Histiaeus the Milesian,^ and the good counsel of the Mytilenean 
Goes.* He therefore sent for both of them to Sardis, and bade 
them each crave a boon at his hands. Now Histiseus, as he was 
already king of Miletus, did not make request for any government 
besides, but asked Darius to give him Myrcinus * of the Edo- 



* Perhaps the Sigjnnsa retained a Amo, has become Livomo, and with ub 

better recollection than other European heghom. 

tribes of their migrationB westward, and * Massilia, the modem Marseilles, 

Arian origin. appears to have been founded by the 

7 Herodotus has vague notions of the Phocroans about the year b.c. 600. 

~i antiqui^ of the world and of man- (See Clinton's Fast. Hell. vol. i. p. 220.) 



kind. Though in general he only pro- ' Apollonius Rhodius uses the word 
fe«ed to carry history back for some ciyvpos for a spear or dart (ii. 99), and 
fli^t or ten centuries, yet he felt no triy^yri occurs in this sense in the An- 
o^ection to receiTing the Egyptian ex- thology (Anth. Pal. tI. 176). Suidas 
aggeration, whereby Menes was referred says that the Biacedonians called spears 
to B.C. 12,000. In one place (ii. 11) he by this name (sub voc. ffiy^yrf). The 
speculates on the world being 20,000 Scholiast on Apoll. Rhod., like Hero- 
yean old. dotus, regards the term in this sense aa 
* Niebuhr has collected together Cyprian, May we connect it with the 
(Hiat of^me vol i. pp 163-166 ; jj^^^^ ^-^^^ , 
compare Pnchard, Phys. Hist, of Man- 
kin^ iii. ch. 3, § 2, and the excellent * The mosquitoes, which infest the ^ 
article in Smith's Geogr. Diet.) all that valley of the Danube, seem to be here 
is known of the Ligurians. They once indicated. 
extended along the coast from Spain to ■ Supra, iv. 137. 
Etniria, and possessed a large portion * Supra, iv. 97. 
of Piedmont. They were certainly not * The site of Myrcinus cannot be 
Celts; and it is probable that they may fixed with certainty. It was near the 
have been an lUyrian race. The name Strymon (infra, ch. 23) on the left bank > 
may perhaps be connected with that of (Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. p. 1041), and not 
the Libumians on the Adriatic, of which very near the sea. Stephen (ad voo. 
it asems to be a mere variant. Note *Afi<plxo\is) believed it to have occu- 
that Libumum, near the mouth of the pied the site of Amphipolis; but it is 
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nians,^ where he wished to hvold him a city. Such was the choic 
that Histiaeus made. Goes, on the other hand, as he was a mer^^ 
burgher, and not a king, requested the sovereignty of Mytilene—^ 

Both alike obtained their requests, and straightway betook them 

selves to the places which they had chosen. 

12. It chanced in the meantime that King Darius saw a sightS 
which determined him to bid Megabazus remove the Pseonians^ 
from their seats in Europe and transport them to Asia. There^ 
were two Paeonians, Pigres and Mantyes, whose ambition it wa^s 
to obtain the sovereignty over their coimtrymen. As soon^ 
therefore as ever Darius crossed into Asia, these men came to^ 
Sardis, and brought with them their sister, who was a tall andX 
beautiful woman. Having so- done, they waited till a day earner 

when the king sat in state in the suburb of the Lydians ; and 

then dressing their sister in the richest gear they c6uld, sent hei- 
to draw water for them. She bore a pitcher upon her head, and- 
with one arm led a horse, while all the way as she went she spaa 
flax.' Now as she passed by where the king was, Darius took 
notice of her ; for it was neither like the Persians nor the Lydians, 
nor any of the dwellers in Asia, to do as she did. Darios 
accordingly noted her, and ordered some of his guard to follow 
her steps, and watch to see what she would do with the horse. 
So the spearmen went ; and the woman, when she came to the 
river, first watered the horse, and then filling the pitcher, came 
back the same way she had gone, with the pitcher of water upon 
her head, and the horse dragging upon her arm, while she still 
kept twirling the spindle. 

13. King Darius was full of wonder both at w^hat they who 
had watched the woman told him, and at what he had himself 
seen. So he commanded that she should be brought before him. 



clear that this was not the case; for whence they were dislodged by the 

Aristagoras attacked Amphipolis from Macedonians (Thucyd. ii. 99). They 

Myrcinus (compare Herod, v. 126, with possessed at this time a small tract east 

Thucyd. iv. 102), and Myrcinus con- of the Strymon, where they had the 

tinned to be a town of some conse- two cities Myrcinus and Ennea-Hodoi 

quence after Amphipolis had obtained (Nine-Ways). Afterwards Drabiscus 

its greatest extent (Thucyd. iv. 107). {Dhrama) is called theirs (Thucyd. L 

Colonel Leake places Myrcinus to the 100); but it is doubtful if they extended 

rtorth of Pangssum, and very near Am- so far at this period, 

phipolis (Travels in Northern Qreece, ^ Nicolas of Damascus told the same 

iii. p. 18). story of a certain Thracian, who thus 

* The Edonians appear in history as exhibited his wife to Alyattes, king of 

a very ancient Thracian people (infra, Lydia (Fragm. Hist. Qrfec. iii. p. 413). 

vii. 110 ; Soph. Ant. 956; Strab. x. p. The repetition of such tales is a common 

686 ; ApoUod. iii. 5. § 1). t They seem feature of ancient legendaxy history, 
to have dwelt originally in Mygdonia, 
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And the woman came ; and with her appeared her brothers, who 
had been watching everything a little way off. Then Darius 
asked them of what nation the woman was; and the young 
men replied that they were Paionians, and she was their sister. 
Darius rejoined by asking, " Who the Paeonians were, and in 
what part of the world they lived ? and, further, what business 
had brought the young men to Sardis " ? Then the brothers 
told him they had come to put themselves under his power, and 
Pseonia was a country upon the river Strymon, and the Strj^mon 
was at no great distance from the Hellespont. The Paeonians, 
they said, were colonists of the Teucrians from Troy.^ When 
they had thus answered his questions, Darius asked if all the 
women of their country worked so hard ? Then the brothers 
eagerly answered, Yes ; for this was the very object with which 
the whole thing had been done. 

14. So Darius wrote letters to Megabazus, the commander 
whom he had left behind in Thrace,' and ordered him to remove 
the PfiBonians from their own land, and bring them into his 
presence, men, women, and children. And straightway a horse- 
man took the message, and rode at speed to the Hellespont ; 
and, crossing it, gave the paper to Megabazus. Then Megabazus, 
as soon as he had read it, and procured guides from Thrace, made 
war upon Paeonia. 

15. Now when the Pa^onians heard that the Persians were 
inarching against them, they gathered themselves together, and 
marched down to the sea-coast, since they thought the Persians 
would endeavour to enter their country on that side. Here then 
they stood in readiness to oppose the army of Megabazus. But 
the Persians, who knew that they had collected, and were gone 
to keep guard at the pass near the sea, got guides, and taking 
the inland route before the Peeonians were aware, poured down 
upon their cities, from which the men had all marched out ; and 

^ Herodotus, it must be remembered, can we say, with Mr. Qrote (vol. iv. p. 

brought the Teucrians with the My- 19), that they were not Macedonians? 

fOBOA out of Europe into Asia, at a time They may have been a remnant of the 

anterior to the Trojan war (vii. 20). ancient Pelasgic race to which the early ^ 

He probably therefore intends here to Macedonians Ukewise belonged (cf. Nie- 

represent the Pfeonians as an offshoot buhr, 1. s. c. and Appendix to Bk. vi. 

from the Teucrians before they left Essay i.); or they may have been a 

their ancient abodes in Europe (cf. Nie- remnant of the primitive Turanian 

buhr, R. H. vol. i. p. 51). population, which first spread over 

To what ethnic family the Pseonians ' Europe. There are some circumstances 

really belonged is very uncertain. That which favour this latter view (see 

they were neither Thracians nor Illy- below, ch. 16, note ®). 

rians, we may perhaps, with Niebuhr, * Supra, iv. 143 ; and v. 1. 
consider to be ** unquestionable." But 
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finding them empty, easily got possession of them. Then th^^ 
men, when they heard that all their towns were taken, 8catteiec= 
this way and that to their homes, and gave themselves up to th^^ 
Persians. And so these tribes of the Pseonians, to wit, the Siro — ■ 
pseonians,^ the Paeoplians,^ and all the others as £Etr as Lak^^ 
Prasias,^ were torn from their seats and led away into Asia. 

16. They on the other hand who dwelt about Mount Pangaeum ^^ 
and in the country of the DobSres,* the Agrianians,^ and th^^ 
Odomantians,^ and they likewise who inhabited Lake Prasias^ 
were not conquered by Megabazus. He sought indeed to subdui^ 
the dwellers upon the lake, but could not effect his purpose. 
Their manner of living is the following. Platforms supportecL 



^ The Siropseonians, or Pseonians of 
Siris, must nave dwelt in the fertile 
plain, which is still known as ''the 
great plain of Seres " (Clarke, iv. p. 404; 
Leake, Northern Gr. iii. p. 201), lying 
north of the Strymonic lake. They de- 
rived their name from their capital citpr 
Siris (Steph. Byz. ad voc), which is 
mentioned by Herodotus (viii. 115), and 
Livv (xlv. 4); the Seres or Serres of 
modern geographers, now a town of 
20,000 inhabitants (Leake, iii. pp. 199- 
206). 

' The Pa>oplians are mentioned again 
(vii. 113) in connexion with the Dobdres, 
as dwelling to the north of Mount Pan- 
gsBum. They probably occupied a por- 
tion of the same plain with the Siro- 
pseonians (Leake, iii. 212). 

' Colonel Leake's arguments (N. Gr. 
iii. pp. 210-212) in proof that Lake 
Prasias is not Lake Bolbe {Besikia) but 
the Strymonic lake {Takhino) seem to 
me completely satisfactory. The Pssonia 
of Herodotus is entirely ^irl ry 2rpvfi6yi 
irora/ifp (v. s. ch. 13, and infra, note to 
eh. 17). 

* I regard Mount Pangs) um as the 
range which runs parallel to the coast 
between the valley of the Atujhista 
(Angites), or eastern portion of the 
plain of Serres, and the high road from 
Orfatio to Pravista, It is called in some 
maps Punar Dagh. 

* The Dobdres dwelt on the northern 
skirts of Moimt PangSBum (infra, vii. 
113). They can scarcely be the inha- 
bitants of the Pffionian Doberus men- 
tioned by Thucydides (ii. 98), since that 
city lay near the Axius, which is more 
than a degree to the westward. 

* The Agrianirans are regarded with 
probability as the inhabitants of the 
upper valley of the Strymon (Gatterer, 



p. 114; Leake, iii. p. 210). The notices 
in Thucydides (ii. 96) ; Strabo (viL p. 
460); and Stephen (ad voc. *Kyplm\ 
agree with such a position. They con- 
tinued independent to the time of Alex- 
ander, when their king, Langanis ,m«ie 
his submission (Arrian, Exp. Al. i. 5). 
Afterwards in Alexander's army they 
formed about the most important por- 
tion of his light troops (ibi<L iii. 12. 18, 
20, 24, &c.). 

^ We must not confound this people 
with the Odomanti of Thucydides, who 
dwelt in a plain beyond the Strymon, 
far to the north, and moreover wwe 
Thracians (ii. 101). They are undoubt- 
edly the Odomanti of Livy (xlv. 4), 
who gradually encroached on the Siro- 
pseonians, and became masters of their 
chief city (" Siras terrso Odomantiae"). 
Colonel Leake places them on the 
northern slopes of the moimtain-chain 
which closes in the Strymonic plain 
(plain of Serres) upon the north and 
north-east, the Mount Orbelus of Hero- 
dotus. He observes with respect to 
this campaign of Megabazus — 

"It was very natural that Megabazus 
should have subdued the Siropseones, 
who possessed the most fertile and ex- 
posed part of the Strymonic plain, while 
the Odomanti, who were secure in a 
higher situation, and still more the 
Agrianes, who dwelt at the sources of 
the Stiymon, were able to avoid or 
resist him, as well as the Dobdres, and 
the other Pteones of Moimt Pang»um, 
and the amphibious inhabitants of the 
Lake Prasias" (Travels in Northern 
Greece, iii. p. 210). 

The substance of this remark is very 
true ; but the Odomanti of Herodotus 
dwelt in Panga3um, not in Orbdlus, as 
appears from vii. 112, 
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upon tall piles stand in the middle of the lake, which are ap- 
proached from the land by a single narrow bridge.® At the first, 
the piles which bear up the platforms were fixed in their places 
by the whole body of the citizens, but since that time the custom 
which has prevailed about fixing them is this : — they are brought 
from a hill called Orbelus,® and every man drives in three for 
each wife that he marries. Now the men have all many wives 
apiece ; and this is the way in which they live. Each has his own 



% * Recent discoyeries in the lakes of 
central Europe, particularly those of 
Switzerland, have confirmed in the 
most remarkable way this whole de- 
scription of Herodotus. It appears 
that at an ancient date, probably ante- 
rior to that of the immigration of the 
Celts, there lived on most of these lakes 
a race or races, who formed for them- 
selres habitations almost exactly like 
those which Herodotus here describes. 
At a short distance from the shore, rows 
of wooden piles were driven into the 
muddy bottom, generally disposed in 
lines parallel to the bank, but not at 
regular intervals, upon which there can 
bo no doubt that platforms were placed 
and habitations raised. Within the area 
occupied by the piles, and over the 
space immediately adjoining, are found 
at the bottom, ouen occupying a depth 
of several feet, objects of human indus- 
try, consisting of rude pottery and 
Tarious implements in stone, bone, and 
bronze. Everything marks the high 
antiquity of these remains. The pot- 
tery is coarse in character and shaped 
by the hand; it has scarcely a trace of 
ornament. The implements in stone 
and bone indicate a nation in the most 
primitive condition. The complete, or 
almost complete, absence of iron, is 
most significant. Also, it must be ob- 
aerved, that there is in most places a 
deposit of mud, the growth of centu- 
ries, covering the remains, in the whole 
of which there are no implements. 
Bones of animals, which had apparently 
been killed for food, appear throughout 
the whole stratum of mud in which the 
implements are found. In one case at 
least a remnant of the bridge has beeu dis- 
eovered, by which the inhabitants com- , 
municated with the land. (See a letter 
from M. Fred. Troyon to M. Pictect, in 
the BihUotheque Universelle de Qen^ve^ 
Mai, 1857, and an elaborate article in 
the MittheilungeH der Antiquarisohen 
Oeaellschaft in Zurich, for 1854, by Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller. Compare abo IHe 



Pf'ihlbau-Aiterthimer von Moossccdorf iin 
Knnton Bern, by MM. Yalm and Uhl- 
mann, published in 1857.) 

Antiquaries seem fully agreed that 
these are among the most primitive 
remains in Europe, belonging either to 
the early Celtic, or perhaps more pro- 
bably, to a pre-Celtic period. It is a 
reasonable conjecture that they come 
down to us from that Finnish (Tura- 
nian) race, which (as has been observed, 
vol. i. p. 530, note *) seems to have 
peopled the whole of Europe in pri- 
meval times. We may suspect that this 
people occupied the lakes for security 
at the time when the Celts began to 
press upon them; but that they failed 
to maintain themselves, and gradually 
yielded and were absorbed in the immi- 
grants. In some places it is evident 
from the deposits that the platforms 
were finally destroyed by fire (Lettre 
de M. Troyon, p. 7), abundance of 
charred wood being found above all the 
rest of the remains. 

The ethnic character of the Pseonians 
has always appeared difficult to deter- 
mine. They lay interposed between 
the Illyrians and the Thracians, evi- 
dently a distinct race from both, and 
much Weaker than either. The account 
of their physical qualities (supra, ch. 
12), if we could depend upon it, would 
mark them for Indo-Europeans. But 
it may now be suspected that they were 
in reality a Turanian race. 

A similar mode of life to that here 
described by Herodotus, and apparently 
practised by the early inhabitants of 
Switzerland, is found among the Papous 
of New Guinea (see the Histoirc of 
Dumont d'Urville, torn. iv. p. 607). 

* The position of Orb^lus is fixed by 
the passage of Arrian, where Alexander 
is said to have had Philippi and Mount 
Orbdlus on his left as he marched from 
Amphipolis towards the Nestus (Exped. 
Alex. i. 1). Strabo seems to have ex- 
tended the name to the more central 
range of Scomius (vii. p. 478). 
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hut, wherein he dwells, upon one of the platforms, and each ha-^i 
also a trap-door giving access to the laie beneath ; and thei— a 
wont is to tie their baby children by the foot with a string, t^» 
save them from rolling into the water. They feed their horses-^ 
and their other beasts upon fish, which abound in the lake to 8uch3i 

a degree that a man has only to open his trap-door and to let dowi 

a basket by a rope into the water, and then to wait a very shorfli 
time, w^heh he draws it up quite full of them,^ The fish are on: 
two kinds, which they call the paprax and the tilon.* 

17. The Paeonians^ therefore — at least such of them as ha<9 
been conquered — were led away into Asia. As for Megabazus 
he had no sooner brought the Pseonians under, than he sent into 
Macedonia an embassy of Persians, choosing for the purpose the 
seven men of most note in all the army after himself. These 
persons were to go to Amyntas, and. require him to give earth 
and water to King Darius. Now there is a very short cut from 
the lake Prasias across to Macedom'a. Quite close to the lake is 
the mine which yielded afterwards a talent of silver a day to 



1 The foUowlDg description of the 
huso-fishing on the Wolga may serve to 
illustrate this passage of our author : — 
" The huso enters the rivers to spawn 
earlier than the stui^eun, generally 
about mid-winter, when they are still 
covered with ice. At this time the 
natives construct dikes across the nver 
in cei*tain parts, formed with piles, 
leaving no interval that the huso can 
pass through; in the centre of the dike 
18 an angle opening to the current, which 
consequently is an entering angle to the 
fish ascending the stream; at the sum* 
mit of this angle is an o^vening, which 
leads into a kind of chamber formed 
with cord or osier hurdles, according to 
the season of the year. Above the 
opening is a kind of scaffold, and a little 
cabin, where the fishermen can retire 
and warm themselves or repose, when 
they are not wanted abroad. No sooner 
is the huso entered into the chamber, 
which is known by the motion of the 
water, than the fishermen on the scaf- 
fold let fall a door, which prevents its 
return to seaward ; they then, by means 
of ropes and pulleys, lift the moveable 
bottom of the chamber, and easily 
secure the fish." (Kirby's Bridgewater 
Treatise, vol. i. p. 108.) 

3 These names are untranslatable. 
No other ancient writer mentions the 
Paprax, and only Aristotle in a single 
passage the JtVon. (Hist. Animal, viii. 



20, § 12.V At the present day the fish 
principally caught in the lake are carp, 
tench, and eels. (Leake, iii. p. 19S.) 

' Pseonia in ancient times appears to 
have consisted of two distinct tracts. 
One, commencing at the sources of the 
Strymon, the country of the Agrianians, 
extended down that river to the great 
lake near its mouth, being bounded to 
the east by the mountain ridge of 
Orb^lus, and to the south by that of 
Pangseum. On the west it is not clear 
how far these PsBonians extended, but 
probably they Held both banks of the 
Strymon from its source to the com- 
mencement of the Strymonic lake. The 
other Pseonic territory was upon the 
Axius. It commenced at some distance 
inland, and in its upper part was a 
broadish tract, separated by the moun- 
tain-range of Cercine from the country 
of the Msdi and Sinti (Thucyd. ii. 
98), which lay west and south-west of 
the Strymon; but lower down it was 
confined to a very narrow strip along 
the course of the river Axius to the sea. 
(Thuc. ii. 99.) This latter tract had 
been conquered by the Macedonians 
before the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (ibid.), but at what time 
is uncertain. The upper Axian region 
continued Pffionian till a much later date. 

Herodotus seems to have known only 
of the Strymonic Pceonia. 
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Alexander; and fix)m this mine you have only to cross the 
mountain called DysSrum to find yourself in the Macedonian 
territory,* 

18. So the Persians sent upon this errand, when they reached 
the court, and were brought into the presence of Amjmtas, re- 
quired him to give earth and water to King Darius. And Amyntas 
not only gave them what they asked, but also in\'ited them to 
come and feast with him ; after which he made ready the board 
with great magnificence, and entertained the Persians in right 
friendly fashion. Now when the meal was over, and they were 
all set to the drinking, the Persians said — 

" Dear Macedonian, we Persians have a custom when we make 
a great feast to bring with us to the board our wives and con- 
cubines, and make them sit beside us.^ Now then, as thou hast 
received us so kindly, and feasted us so handsomely, and givest 
moreover earth and water to King Darius, do also after our cus- 
tom in this matter." 

Then Amyntas answered — "0, Persians I we have no such 
custom as this ; but with us men and women are kept apart 
Nevertheless, since you, who are our lords, wish it, this also shall 
be granted to you." 

When Amyntas had thus spoken, he bade some go and fetch 
the women. And the women came at his call and took their 
seats in a row over against the Persians. Then, when the Persians 
saw that the women were fair and comely, they spoke again to 
Amyntas and said, that * what had been done was not wise ; for it 
had been better for the women not to have come at all, than to 
come in this way, and not sit by their sides, but remain over 
against them, the torment of their eyes.' So Amyntas was 
forced to bid the women sit side by side with the Persians. 

* Dysdrum is probably the mountain- that Bilver coins (tetradrachms) of Alex- 
range between Lake Bolb^ and Lake ander I. are found among the earUest 
"PnuoM. Herodotus, in making this specimens in the Macedonian series. 
raoge the boundary between Pfleonia ^ The ambassadors, if this portion 
and ICaoedonia, is thinking of the Mace- of the tale be true, must have pre- 
donia of his own day, which had been sumed greatly upon the Greek ignorance 
extended by the conquests of Perdiccas of Persian customs. The seclusion of 
and others, to the neighbourhood of the the women was as much practised by 
Strymon. f See Leake, iii. p. 212.) the Persians as by any other Orientals. 

The whole of this region abounds The message to Vashti (Esther i. 11^ is 

with mines (infra, vi. 23 and 46; vii. an act of royal wantonness, and her 

112; Thucya. iv. 105; Appian, Bell, refusal arises from her unwillingness to 

Ciy. iv. p. 1041). Some, as those of outrage the established usages of 

SidherokapMy are still worked. (Leake, society. (See Joseph. Ant. Jud. zL 6 ; 

iii. p. Ittl.) Silver is the ore chiefly and compare on the subject generally, 

obtained. It may be reguded as a con- Brisson, de Regn. Pers. II. pp. 273-276, 

firmation of the statement in the text, and Bohr ad loc.) 
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The women did as he ordered ; and then the Persians^ who had 
drunk more than they ought, began to put their hands on them, 
and one even tried to give the woman next him a kiss. 

19. King Amyntas saw, but he kept silence, although sorely 
grieved, for he greatly feared the power of the Persians. Alex- 
ander, however, Amyntas' son, who was likewise there and 
witnessed the whole, being a young man and unacquainted with 
suffering, could not any longer restrain himself. He therefore, 
full of wrath, spake thus to Amyntas : — " Dear father, thou art 
old and shouldest spare thyself. Kise up from table and go take 
thy rest ; do not stay out the drinking. I will remain with the 
guests and give them all that is fitting." 

Amyntas, who guessed that Alexander would play some wild 
prank, made answer : — " Dear son, thy words sound to me as 
those of one who is well nigh on fire, and I perceive thou sendest 
me away that thou mayest do some wild deed. I beseech thee 
make no commotion about these men, lest thou bring us all to 
ruiuj but bear to look calmly on what they do. For myself, I 
will e'en withdraw as thou biddest me." 

20. Amyntas, when he had thus besought his son, went out ; 
and Alexander said to the Persians, " Look on these ladies as 
your own, dear strangers, all or any of them — only tell us your 
wishes. But now, as the evening wears, and I see you have all 
had wine enough, let them, if you please, retire, and when they 
have bathed they shall come back again." To this the Persians 
agreed, and Alexander, having got the women away, sent them 
off to the harem, and made ready in their room an equal number 
of beardless youths, whom he dressed in the garments of the 
women, and then, arming them with daggers, brought them in 
to the Persians, saying as he introduced them, "Methinks, dear 
Persians, that your entertainment has fallen short in nothing. 
We have set before you all that we had ourselves in store, and 
all tliat we could anywhere find to give to you — and now, to crown 
the whole, we make over to you our sisters and our mothers, 
that you may perceive yourselves to be entirely honoured by us, 
even as you deserve to be — and also tliat you may take back 
word to the king who sent you here, that there was one man, a 
Greek, the satrap ^ of Macedonia, by whom you were both feasted 

* The word used in the text is not 113; &c.) He intends to mark here an 

ffarpdirriSt but Ihrapxos. This latter has, admission on the part of Alexander, 

however, nearly the same force in Hero- that his father only held Macedonia as 

dotus, who does not use the former, a fief under the Persian crown. 
(See iii. 128; iv. 166; v. 25; vii. 6; ix. 
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and lodged handsomely." So speaking, Alexander set by the 
side of each Persian one of those whom he had called Mace- 
donian women, but who were in truth men. And these men, 
when the Persians began to be rude, despatched them with their 
daggers."' 

21. So the ambassadors perished by this death, both they and 
also their followers. For the Persians had brought a great train 
with them, carriages, and attendants, and baggage of every kind 
— all of which disappeared at the same time as the men them- 
selves. Not very long afterwards the Persians made strict search 
for their lost embassy ; but Alexander, with much wisdom, hushed 
up the business, bribing those sent on the errand, partly with 
money, and partly with the gift of his own sister Gygaea,® whom 
he gave in marriage to Bubares, * a Persian, the chief leader of 
the expedition which came in search of the lost men. Thus 
the death of these Persiana was hushed up, and no more was said 
of it 

22. Now that the men of this family are Greeks, sprung from 
Perdiccas, as they themselves afiSrm, is a thing which I can 
declare of my own knowledge, and which I will hereafter make 
plainly evident.^® That they are so has been already adjudged 
by those who manage the Pan-Hellenic contest at Olympia. 
For when Alexander wished to contend in the games, and had 
come to Olympia with no other view, the Greeks who were about 

7 Similar stories are told by Pausanias vi. 34), and refers also to the cases of 

(it. 4, § 2) of the Messenians and Lace- Phormio among the Acamanians, and 

demonians; by Polyasnus (i. 20, § 2), of Sei*torius among the Iberians, as illus- 

the Athenians and Megarians; and by trations of the probability of such a 

Xenopbon (Hell. v. 4, §§ 2-6), of cer- submission on the part of uncivilised 

tain Theban exiles who thus slew the tribes. We may readily grant the pos- 

Polemarcbs. The "repetition of a sibility of such an occurrence. But is 

striking story, in reference to different it not more likely that the Macedonian 

people and times, has" (as Mr. Orote regal line, like that of the Lyncestss 

says in reference to another tale, vol. iv. (Strab. vii. p. 473), and that of the 

p. 370) ** many parallels in ancient his- Molo8si of Epinis, belonged to the class 

tory." Vide supra, ch. 12, note ^, and of " Hellenised natives pretending to 

cf. vol. ii. p. 441, note ^ Greek blood"? The character of the 

* Tide infra, viii. 136, where it ap- race, so far as it can be made out, is 
pears that Bubares had a son by this barbarian, not Greek. And the Uel- 
marriage, whom he named Amyntas. lanodicro would not be very strict in 
This Amyntas was made governor of their examination, when the claimant 
Alabanda by Xerxes. was a kiug. Thucydides, it is true, 

• Bubares was the son of Megabaziis. agrees with Herodotus (ii. 99 ; v. 80) ; 
He was afterwards overseer of the work- but Demosthenes may be quoted on 
men at Athos (infra, vii. 22). the other side of the controversy. His 

** Vide infra, viii. 137. Mr. Grote words are excessively strong, — ^iKiinrov 

accepts without reserve the Hellenic . . , , ov fi6vov ovx "^KKfivos 6vros 

descent of the royal Macedonian family oiJi irpoa^Koyros owJiv to if 

(vol. iv. pp. 21-25). He instances, as "EWriffiy, iXA* .... 6\4$pov MaK€' 

similar, the case of Miltiades (^Herod. 96vosy k.t,\. (^Philipp. iii. 40, p. 126). 
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to run against him would have excluded him from the contest — 
saying that Greeks only were allowed to contend, and not bar- 
barians. But Alexander proved himself to be an Argive, and 
was distinctly adjudged a Greek; after which he entered the 
lists for the foot-race, and was drawn to run in the first pair. 
Thus was this matter settled. 

23. Megabazus, having reached the Hellespont with the 
Pseoniahs, crossed it, and went up to Sardis. He had become 
aware while in Europe that Histiseus the Milesian was raising a 
wall at Myrcinus — the town upon the Strymon which he had 
obtained from King Darius as his guerdon for keeping the bridge. 
No sooner therefore did he reach Sardis with the Paeonians than 
he said to Darius, '' What mad thing is this that thou hast done, 
sire, to let a Greek, a wise man anda shrewd, get hold of atown 
in Thrace, a place too where there is abundance of timber fit for 
shipbuilding, and oars in plenty, and mines of silver,^ and about 
which are many dwellers both Greek and barbarian, ready enough 
to take him for their chief, and by day and night to do his bid- 
ding ! ^ I pray thee make this man cease his work, if thou 
wouldest not be entangled in a war with thine own followers. 
Stop him, but with a gentle message, only bidding him to come 
to thee. Then when thou once hast him in thy power, be sure 
thou take good care that he never get back to Greece again." 

24. With these words Megabazus easily persuaded Darius, 
who thought he had shown true foresight in this natter. Darius 
therefore sent a messenger to Myrcinus, who said, " These be 
the words of the king to thee, Histiseus ! I have looked to 
find a man well afi*ectioned towards me and towards my great- 
ness ; and I have found none Whom I can trust like thee. Thy 
deeds, and not thy words only, have proved thy love for me. 
Now then, since I have a mighty enterprise in hand, I pray thee 
come to me, that I may show thee what I purpose ! " 

Histiaeus, when he heard this, put faith in the words of the 

* Histiseus showed excellent judg- in later times of Philippi. It is ex- 

ment in selecting this site. The vici- tolled abundantly by writers both 

nity of the rich and extensive Stry- ancient and modem. (Thucyd. iv. 108; 

monic plain, the abundance of timber, Liv. xlv. .'30; Appian, de Bell. Civ. iv. 

the neighbourhood of gold and silver p. 1041; Boue', Voyage en Turquie, i. 

mines (v. s. note * on ch. 17), the ready pp. 196-199; Clarke, iv. pp. 402-405; 



access to the sea, were all points of the Leake, iii. pp. 190-201.) 

utmost importance to a new settlement. ^ Compare the Behistun inscription. 

The value set upon the site in later where obedience is thus described: — 

times iH indicated by the struggles for **That which has been said to them by 

its possession (Thucyd. iv. 102). The me, both by night and by day it ha*^ 

excellence of the position caused the been done by them." (Col. i. par. 7, 

BubstHjuent greatness of Amphipolis, and end.) See also Thucyd. L 129. 
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messenger ; and, as it seemed to him a grand thing to be the 
king's counsellor, he straightway went up to Sardis. Then 
Darius, when he was come, eaid to him, " Dear Histiaeus, hear 
why I have sent for thee. No sooner did I return from Scy thia, 
and lose thee out of my sight, than I longed, as I have never 
longed for aught else, to behold thee once more, and to inter- 
change speech with thee. Right sure I am there is nothing in 
all the world so precious as a friend who is at once wise and 
true : both which thou art, as I have had good proof in what 
thou hast already done for me. Now then 'tis well thou art 
come ; for look, I have an ofifer to make to thee. Let go Miletus 
and thy newly-founded town in Thrace, and come with me up 
to Susa ; share all that I have ; live with me, and be my coun- 
sellor.^ 

" 25, When Darius had thus spoken he made Artaphemes, his 
brother by the father's side, governor of Sardis, and taking His- 
tisBUs with him, went up to ISusa. He left as general of all the 
troops upon the sea-coast * Otanes, son of Sisamnes,*^ whose father 
King Cambyses slew and flayed,^ because that he, being of 
the number of the royal judges, had taken money to give an 
unrighteous sentence. Therefore Cambyses slew and flayed 
Sisamnes, and cutting his skin into strips, stretched them across 
the seat of the throne whereon he had been wont to sit when 
he heard causes. Having so done Cambyses appointed the son 
of Sisamnes to be judge in his father's room, and bade him never 
forget in what way his seat was cushioned. 

26. Accordingly this Otanes, who had occupied so strange a 
throne, became the successor of Megabazus in his command, and 
took first of all Byzantium and Chalcedon,^ then Antandrus ^ in 

> Compare for this Oriental practice, the heretic, suffered this death (Suidas, 

2 Sam. ix. 7, 11; xix. 33; 1 Kings ii. in yoc.)» which was known as "the 

7, Sec. And for the use of it by the Persian punishment" (Theodoret. adv. 

Persians, Xenoph. Anab. i. 8, § 25, and Hror.i. '26; Cyril, Catech.vii.). Meeabates 

supra, ill. 132. too is said to have been flayed alive by 

* Otanes and Artaphemes do not hold Parysatis. (Plut. Artaxerx.) Flaying 
the relative positions of Oroetes and was also an Assyrian practice. (See 
Mitrobates (ill. 126), Tlssaphernes and Botta's Monumens de Ninive, vol. ii.« 
Phamabazus (Thuc. viii.) ; but Arta- pi. 120, and Layard s Monuments of 
phenies is satrap, >'. e. has the civil ad- Nineveh, 2nd Series, pL 47.) 
ministration, while Otanes is a mere ^ Vide supra, iv. 144. 
commander of troops (supra, vol. ii. ^ Antandrus lay on the sea-coast of 
461, note^). He is especially appointed the gulf of Adramyti, a short distance 
to succeed Megabazus in his command. west of Adramyttium (Scyl. Peripl. p. 

* A^o/ the conspirator, who was Otanes, 87; Strab. xiii. p. 872; infra, vii. 42). 
son of Phamaspes (iii. 68). The name remains in the Antundro of 

* In later times the Persians seem to the present day (lat. 39** 32', long. 26® 
haye flayed their criminals aliv<:» Munes, 49'). It is (^ed by Herodotus a 
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the Troas, and next Lamponium.' This done, he borrowed 
ships of the Lesbians, and took Lemnos and Imbitis, which were 
still inhabited by Pelasgians.^ 

27. Now the Lemnians stood on their defence, and fought 
gallantly ; but they were brought low in course of time. Such 
as outlived the struggle were placed by the Persians under the 
government of Lycaretus, the brother of that MaBandrius ^ who 
was tyrant of Samos. (This Lycaretus died afterwards in his 
government.) The cause which Otanes alleged for conquering 
and enslaving all these nations was, that some had refused to 
join the king's army against Scythia, while others had molested 
the host on its return. Such were the exploits which Otanes 
performed in his command. 

28. Afterwards, but for no long time,^ there was a respite from 
sufifering. Then from Naxos and Miletus troubles gathered 
anew about Ionia. Now Naxos at this time surpassed all the 
other islands in prosperity ;* and Miletus had reached the height 



Pelasgic town (vii. 42), and by Alcseus a 
city of the Leleges (ap. Strab. 1. s. c). 
Its foundation must therefore be 
ascribed to a period prior to the first 
Qreek colonies upon the coast. The 
occupation of Antandrus for a hunflred 
years by the Cimmerians has been 
already noticed (vol. i. p. 300, note *, 
and supra, p. 151, note ^). 

* This was an unimportant place on 
the same coast, the exact site of which 
cannot be fixed. It is said to have been 
an ^^olian colony (Strab. xiii. p. 877). 
Hecatffius and Hellanicus both men- 
tioned it (Steph. Byz. ad voc. Aajuirctf- 
vfta) ; but it is omitted by Scylax. 

* Vide supra, iv. 145. 
2 Supra, iii. 142-148. 

* The chronology of the events in the 
reign of Darius depends almost entirely 
on the question of what we are to un- 
derstand by this expression. If we 
regard the battle of Marathon as fixed 
by the concurrent voice of all the Greek 
chroDologists and historians to the 
Olympic year, 72, 3 (B.C. 490), we can, 
from Herodotus alone, determine the 
dates of the various events in the reign 
of Darius up to the Naxian revolt, 
almost tcith certainty. But the earlier 
events, as the Tbracian and the Scy- 
thian campaigns, depend for their date 
upon the length of the interval here 
described as " no long time " {ov voWhv 
Xp6vov). Perhaps Clinton is not far 
wrong in reckoning it *'a tranquillity 



of two years." (F. H. vol. ii. ch. 18, 
App. p. 314.) 

Mr. Grote's proposed punctuation, 
fitrh. Z\ oh iroXXhv xp^yoy, iv^ffis kokAp 
^y, appears to me to give no sense at all. 

^ Naxos (now Axia, Ross's Inselreise, 
vol. iii. Pref. p. x.), the largest of the 
Cyclades, when we last heard of it, was 
said to have been delivered by Pisis* 
tratus into the hands of his follower, 
Lygdamis (i. 64). It would seem that 
an oligarchy had succeeded to his ty- 
ranny (infra, ch. 30), as was usual in the 
Greek states. (See Hermann's Pol. 
Ant. § 65.) According to the Pseudo- 
Pi utai-ch tlie Lacedaemonians bad driven 
Lygdamis from his post. (De Malign. 
Herod, vol. ii. p. 859.) This is ques- 
tioned by Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p. 378, 
note) ; but it is in accordance with the 
general statements both of Herodotus 
and Thucydides (Herod, v. 92 ; Thucyd. 
i. 18, 122, &c.). 

The fertility of Naxos was proverbial 
in ancient tiiues. Agathemer says that 
it was called on this account 'Mittle 
Sicily" (i. 5, p. 194). M. de Toume- 
fort gives an agreeable description of its 
productiveness. (Travels, Letter v. vol. 
i. pp. 166, 167, E. T.) Ross says (Insel- 
reise, vol. i. p. 42), " Ja, Vater Herodot 
hat recht; Naxos ist schon jetzt die se- 
ligste der Inseln ; und was konnte sie 
voUends durch sorgsamen Anbau wer- 
den!" 
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of her power,* and was the glory of Ionia. But previously for 
two generations the Milesians had suJBfered grievously from 
civil disorders, which were composed by the Parians, whom the 
Milesians chose before all the rest of the Greeks to rearrange 
their government/ 

29. Now the way in which the Parians healed their diflferences 
was the following. A number of the chief Parians came to 
Miletus, and when they saw in how ruined a condition the 
Milesians were, they said that they would like first to go over 
their country. So they went through all Milesia, and on their 
way, whenever they saw in the waste and desolate country any 
land that was well farmed, they took down the names of the 
owners in their tablets; and having thus gone through the 
whole region, and obtained after all but few names, they called 
the people together on their return to Miletus, and made procla- 
mation that they gave the government into the hands of those 
persons whose lands they had foimd well farmed ; for they 
thought it likely (they said) that the same persons who had 
managed their own afiairs well would likewise conduct aright the 
business of the state. The other Milesians, who in time past had 
been at variance, they placed under the rule of these men. Thus 
^rns the Milesian government set in order by the Parians. 

30. It was, however, from the two cities above mentioned that 
troubles began now to gather again about Ionia ; and this is the 
way in which they arose. Certain of the rich men had been 
banished from Naxos by the commonalty, and, upon their banish-/ 
ment, had fled to Miletus. Aristagoras, son of Molpagoras,"' the 
nephew and likewise the son-in-law of Histioeus, son of Lysagoras, 
who was still kept by Darius at Susa, happened to be regent of 
Miletus at the time of their coming. For the kingly power 
belonged to Histiaeus; but he was at Susa when the Naxians 
came. Now these Naxians had in times past been bond-friends 
of Histiaeus ; and so on their arrival at Miletus they addressed 
themselves to Aristagoras and begged him to lend them such 

* The BaXxurffoKparia of Miletus was According to M. Toumefort, the Parians 
placed by the chronologers very much retained the character of persons of good 
earlier, i.e. about b.c. 750-730 (cf. Euseb. sense to his day, and " the Greeks of the 
ChroD. Can. L 36, and ii. p. 321). And neighbouring islands often made them 
her 80 colonies (Plin. H. N. v. 29) seem arbitrators of their disputes." (Travels, 
to have been chiefly sent out in the 7th vol. L p. 159, E. T.) 

and 8th centuries (see Hermann's Pol. ^ A Molpa^oras is mentioned by Plu- 

Ant. § 78). tarch as a contemporary and friend of 

* Concerning the practice of calling Thales. (Conv. Sap. vol. ii. p. 147.) 
in foreigners to settle the domestic dif- This may have been the father of Aris- 
ilBrences of a state, vide supra, iv. 161. tagoras. 

VOL. III. O 
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aid as his ability allowed, in hopes thereby to recover their 
country. Then Aristagoras, considering with himself that, if 
the Naxians should be restored by his help, he would be lord 
of Naxos, put forward the friendship with Histueus to cloak his 
views, and spoke as follows : — 

" I cannot engage to furnish you with such a power as were 
needful to force you, against their will, upon the Naxians who 
hold the city ; for I know they can bring into the field eight 
thousand^ bucklers, and have also a vast number of ships of war. 
But I will do all that lies in my power to get you some aid, and 
I think I can manage it in this way. Artaphemes happens to 
be my friend. Now he is a son of Hystaspes, and brother to 
King Darius. All the sea-coast of Asia is under him,* and he 
has a numerous army and numerous ships. I think I can pre- 
vail on him to do what We require." 

WTien the Naxians heard this, they empowered Aristagoras to 
manage the matter for them as well as he could, and told him to 
promise gifts and pay for the soldiers, which (they said) they 
would readily furnish, since they had great hope that the Naxians, 
so soon as they saw them returned, would render them obedience, 
and likewise the other islanders.^® For at that time not one of 
the Cyclades was subject to King Darius. 

31. So Aristagoras went to Sardis and told Artaphemes that 
Naxos was an island of no great size, but a fair land and fertile,^ 
lying near lonia,^ and containing much treasure and a vast 
number of slaves. " Make war then upon this land (he said) 

" In the last century the whole popu- said to have lasted 10 years, and which 

lation of the island was estimated at is reckoned apparently from B.C. 510 to 

this amount. (Toumefort, vol. i. p. B.C. 500, thus covering the 10 years im- 

171.) If Naxos could really at this mediately preceding this war (cf. Euaeb. 

time bring into the field an army of Chron. Can. i. p. 36, and ii. p. 336 ). 

such a size, she must have been one of * Pliny estimates the circumference 

the most powerful of the Greek states, of Naxos at 75 Roman miles (H. N. iv. 

Sparta is said (vii. 234) to have been 12); Toumefort at a hundred (vol. i. p. 

"acityof 8000 men, "and Athens, in the 167). It is considerably larger than 

Peloponnesian war, could send into the Jersey, but not more than half the sice 

field no more than 13,000 heavy-armed, of the Isle of Wight. Its fertility caused 

(Thucyd. ii. 13.) it to be called not only "little Sicily " 

• This is evidently an exaggeration, (see note *, ch. 28), but also Dionysias 

As the command of Artaphemes did ("k vinearum fertUitate " ), and Ccdli- 

not extend on the south coast beyond polis. (Plin. H. N. 1. s. c.) It is still 

Pamphylia, so northwards it probably famous for its vineyards, its citrons, 

stopped at Adramyttium, where the and its orange-groves. (Ross, vol. i. p. 

satrapy of Dascyleium began. It suits 38, and p. 41.) 

the purpose of Aristagoras to over-rate ' Naxos is distant from the Ionian 

the power of his friend. coast at least 80 miles. From Samos, 

*•* Naxos would appear by this to have however, which was now in the posses- 
exercised a species of sovei-eignty over sion of the Persians, it is not more than 
some of the other Cyclades. A $ci\aaffo- 65 miles, and in clear weather is visibU, 
Kfaria was ascribed to her, which was (Toumefort, vol. i. p. 175.) 
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and reinstate the exiles ; for if thou wilt do this, first of all, I 
have very rich gifts in store for ihee (besides the cost of the 
armament, which it is fair that we who are the authors of the 
war should pay) ; and, secondly, thou wilt bring under the power 
of the king not only Naxos but the other islands which depend 
on it,^ as Paros, Andros, and all the rest of the Cyclades. And 
when thou hast gained these, thou mayest easily go on against 
Euboea, which is a large and wealthy idand not less in size than 
Cyprus,* and very easy to bring under. A hundred ships were 
quite enough to subdue the whole." The other answered — " Truly 
tiou art the author of a plan which may much advantage the 
house of the king ; and thy counsel is good *in all points except 
the number of the ships. Instead of a hundred, two hundred 
shall be at thy disposal when the spring comes. But the king 
himself must first approve the undertaking." 

32, When Aristagoras heard this he was greatly rejoiced, and 
went home in good heart to Miletus. And Artaphemes, after he 
had sent a messenger to Susa to lay the plans of Aristagoras 
before the king, and received his approval of the undertaking, 
made ready a fleet of two himdred triremes and a vast army of 
Persians and their confederates. The command of these he gave 
to a Persian named Megabates, who belonged to the house of the 
Aduemenids, being nephew both to himself and to King Darius. 
It was to a daughter of this man that Pausanias the Lac»,ed8Bmo- 
nian, the son of Cleombrotus (if at least there be any truth in 
the tale *), was affianced many years afterwards, when he con- 
ceived the desire of becoming tyrant of Greece. Artaphemes 
now, having named Megabates to the command, sent forward the 
armament to Aristagoras. 

• Laieher (ad loc.) understands this degree^ the longer of the two. Pliny, 
to mean, not that the other Cyclades according to one measurement of Cy- 
-were generally subject to Naxos, but prus, brought them nearly to an equa- 
only that, as they lay so near it, the cap- lity. (Compare iv. 12, p. 215, with y. 
tore of Naxoe might probably lead to 31, p. 302.) The error arose from under- 
thai of the rest. But something more estimating the size of Cyprus, not from 
■eema to be intended. Compare note ^ over-estimating that of Eubooa. 

on ch. 30. * For the true account of these pro- 

* Cyprus is really more than twice ceedings of Pausanias, cf. Thucyd. i. 
the size of Euboea (Negropotit). The 12S-130. By the documents there 
sncients, however, in general, regarded brought forward — which, however, Thu- 
them as nearly equal. Scylaz placed cydides shows by a casual phrase {&s 
them together, assigning a mere prefer- ti<rrtpov iiv€vp46ri) not to have become 

to Cyprus. (Peripl. p. 131.) known to the Greeks till some time 



Agathemer allowed a greater intervd afterwards, and which, therefore. Hero- 

(ti. 8, p. 233), but even he estimated the dotus may very well never have seen — 

length of Euboea to exceed considerably it appears that the marriage which Pau- 

that of Cyprus (i. 5, p. 195), whereas sanias desired to contract was, in reality, 

Cyprus is in reality much (nearly half a with one of the daughters of Xerxes. 

2 
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33. Megabates set sail, and, touching at Miletus, took on board 
Aristagoras with the Ionian troops and the Naxians ; after which he 
steered, as he gave out, for the Hellespont ; but when he reached 
Chios, he brought the fleet to anchor oflf Caucasa,* being minded 
to wait there for a north wind,^ and then sail straight to Naxos. 
The Naxians however were not to perish at this time ; and so 
the following events were brought about As Megabates weiit 
his rounds to visit the watches on board the ships, he found a 
Myndian ® vessel upon which there was none set. Full of anger 
at such carelessness, he bade his guards to seek out the captain, 
one Scylax^ by name, and thrusting him through one of the 
holes in the ship's side,^^ to fasten him there in such a way that 
his head might show outside the vessel, while his body remained 
within. When Scylax was thus fastened, one went and informed 
Aristagoras that Megabates had bound his Myndian friend and 
was entreating him shamefully. So he came and asked MegA- 
bates to let the man off ; but the Persian refused him ; where- 
upon Aristagoras went himself and set Scylas^ free. When 
Megabates heard this he was still more angry than before, and 
spoke hotly to Aristagoras. Then the latter said to him — 

" WTiat hast thou to do with these matters ? Wert thou not 
sent here by Artaphemes to obey me, and to sail whithersoever I 
ordered ? Why dost meddle so ? " 

Thus spake Aristagoras. The other, in high dudgeon at such 
language, waited till the night, and then despatched a boat to 
Naxos, to warn the Naxians of the coming danger. 

34. Now the Naxians up to this time had not had any suspicion 
that the armament was directed against them ; as soon, therefore, 
as the message reached them, forthwith they brought within their 
walls all that they had in the open field, and made themselves 
ready against a siege by pro\dsioning their town both with food 

* This place does not appear to be ^ Scylax is known to us altogether as 

mentioned by any other ancient writer, a Carian appellative. The most famous 

Strabo omits it, though he gives a care- of the name was the navigator men- 

ful description of the coast (xiv.p. 924). tioned iv. 44. He was of Caryanda, a 

^ Such a wind might be looked for city a little north of Myndus (Strab. 

with confidence, as the Etesian gales 1. s. c). Another well-known Scvlax, 

blew during the greater part of the the friend of Pansstius, was of Halicar- 

summer months from this quarter, nassus, on the southern side of the 

(Vide supra, ii. 20.) peninsula. 

8 Myndus was a town in Caria (Hecat. '* The " holes in the side " of a Greek 

Fr. 229). It lay upon the coast, be- vessel were, of course, for the oars, 

tween Ualicamassus and Bargylia (Scy- The term used by Herodotus {BaXofilni) 

lac. Peripl. p. 91; Strab. xiv. p. 941), is literally "the hole for the oar of a 

and is probably identified with the doAa/ifTrjs ," the BaXofilrcu being the 

ruins at Gumishluy nearly at the extreme rowers on the third or lowest bencnes of 

west of the Halicamassian peninsula the trireme. 
(Leake's Asia Miuor, p. 228;. 
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and drink. Thus was Naxos placed in a posture of defence ; and 
the Persians, when they crossed the sea from Chios, found the 
Naxians fully prepared for them. However they sat down before 
the place, and besieged it for four whole months. When at length 
all the stores which they had brought with them were exhausted, 
and Ajristagoras had likewise spent upon the siege no small sum 
from his private means, and more was stiU needed to insure suc- 
cess, the Persians gave up the attempt and first building certain 
forts, wherein they left the banished Naxians,^ withdrew to the 
m&inland, having utterly failed in their undertaking. 

35. And now Aristagoras found himself quite unable to make 
good his promises to Artaphemes ; nay, he was even hard pressed 
to meet the claims whereto he was liable for the pay of the troops ; 
aad at the same time his fear was great, lest, owing to the failure 
of the expedition and his own quarrel with Megabates, he should 
be ousted from the government of Miletus. These manifold 
alarms had already caused him to contemplate raising a rebellion, 
when the man with the marked head ^ came from Susa, bringing 
him instructions on the part of Histiaeus to revolt from the' king. 
For Histiaeus, when he was anxious to give Aristagoras orders to 
revolt, could find but one safe way, as the roads were guarded, of 
mating his wishes known ; which was by taking the trustiest of 
his slaves, shaving all the hair from off his head, and then prick- 
ing letters upon the skin, and waiting till the hair grew again. 
Thus accordhigly he did ; and as soon as ever the hair was 
grown, he despatched the man to Miletus, giving him no other 
measage than this — " When thou art come to Miletus, bid Aris- 
tagoras shave thy head, and look thereon." Now the marks on 
tke head, as I have already mentioned, were a command to revolt.^ 
All this Histiaeus did because it irked him greatly to be kept at 
Susa, and because he had strong hopes that, if troubles broke ou^ 
te would be sent down to the coast to quell them, whereas, if 
Miletus made no movement, he did not see a chance of his ever 
again returning tliither. 

* This WM the common practice in former of whom appear to derive their 
wdi cases (cf. Thucyd. iii. 85, iv. 52, facts from some other writer besides 
75, &e.). ITie exiles expected either by Herodotus. According to Gellius, the 
perpetuid warfare to force an accommo- slave's head was shaved and j)uncturedy 
ditu>n, or to find an opportunity of ostensibly on medical grounds, so that 
Miong the town. Does the story told he himself was not aware that he carried 
hj PartheniuB (Erotic. 19), after An- any message. 

driacua, relate to this war? ^ Poly»nus professes to give the 

* Herodotus introduces this circum- exact words of the message. " His- 
•tance as one weU known to his hearers. ti»us to Aristagoras— raise revolt in 
The tale is related by GelUus (Noct. Ionia.** {'Iffricuos 'Aptffra,y6p(f^'lttyiaM 
Att xviL 9), Polysenus (Strat. i. 24), iir6irrnffoy.) 

and Tsetses (Chil. iii. 512), the two 
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36. Such, then, were the views which led Histiaeus to despatch 
his* messenger ; and it so chanced that all these several motives 
to revolt were brought to bear upon Anstagoras at one and the 
same time. 

Accordingly, at this conjuncture Aristagoras held a council of 
his trusty friends, and laid the business before them, telling them 
both what he had himself purposed, and what message had been 
sent him by Histiseus. At this council all his friends were of 
the same way of thinking, and recommended revolt, except only 
/ Hecataeus the historian.* He, first of all, advised them by ail 
j^means to avoid engaging in war with the king of the Persians, 
whose might he set forth, and whose subject nations he enu- 
merated. As however he could not induce them to listen to this 
counsel, he next advised that they should do all that lay in their 
N^, power to make themselves masters of the sea. " There was one 
only way," he said, " so far as he could see, of their succeetding 
in this. Miletus was, he knew, a weak state— but if the treasures 
in the temple at Branchidse,*^ which Croesus the Lydian gave to 
it,® were seized, he had strong hopes that the mastery of the sea 



* Vide supra, ii. 143, note *. 

< A general description of the Temple 
of Apollo at BranchidsB has been given 
in the foot-notes to Book i. (ch. 157, 
note *). In addition to what was there 
stated, it may be observed that the 
building was probably of great anti- 
quity, some of its accessories having a 
peculiarly archaic character. A straight 
road led from the sea to the temple, 
** bordered on either side with statues 
on chairs, of a single block of ^stone, 
with the feet close together and the 
hands on the knees— an exact imitation 
of the avenues of the temples in Egypt." 
(Leake's Asia Minor, p. 239, note. Com- 
pare the representation of an Egyptian 
temple, supra, vol. ii. p. 202.) On one 
of these statues (some of which are now 
in the British Mu.seum) an inscription 
was found by Sir W. Gell, also very 
archaic in type. It was written bou- 
strophedon, and the forms of the letters 
marked an extremely early period. It 
is read, a little doubtfully, thus — 
[^Ep]firiffidya^ Tjfi4at kviOnKW [B]parvK](- 
8c« rip V^AAwyi. On another of the 
statues — now in the British Museum — 
are two inscriptions, both evidently 
very ancient, which seem to show that 
the practice of scribbling one's name in 
a conspicuous place can ooast a respect- 
able antiquity. One of these inscrip- 
tions, written from right to left, may 
be read thus — Xifini <W ^ KA^o-ios, 



Tctxiiio^f ^X^'- '^^ archaio form 
&PX<^^ '^ interesting. Tctxu^r ib for 
TtixM^xnrns — Teichiussa being a well- 
known place in the Milesian territorr. 
(Thucyd. viii. 26, 28 ; Athen. Deipn. viiL 
p. 391 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.) Another 
curious inscription may be seen on a 
lion brought from the same temple. (See 
vol. iv. Appendix to Book ix. Note A.) 
The earhest historical notice which 
attaches to the building is that contained 
in Herod, ii. 159, which shows the cele- 
brity of the shrine at the close of the 
7th century. The original temple ap- 
pears to have been burnt by the Persians 
on putting down this revolt (infra, vi. 
19). A second temple was then built, 
which was plundered and destroyed by 
Xerxes (Strab. xiv. p. 910V FinaUy, a 
third temple (that of which the plan is 
given, vol. i. p. 236) was erected by the 
Milesians; but the avenue of statues 
undoubtedly belongs io the first temple. 
Strabo speaks of the thiid temple as 
still very magnificent in his own day 
(1. s. c). 

** The name Branchids, as the name 
of a place, is curious. The term pro- 
perly applied to the priestly family to 
which was committed the superintend- 
ence of the oracle, and may be compared 
with such names as Eimiolpidad, lamidse, 
&c. Hence even Herodotus has in one 
place ol Bpvyxi^M (supra, i. 158; cf. 
Strab. xiv. p. 910). According to the 
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might be thereby gained ; at least it would give them money to 
begin the war, and would save the treasures from Mling into the 
hands of the enemy." ^ Now these treasures were of very great 
value, as I showed in the first part of my History.® The assembly, 
however, rejected the counsel of Hecatieus, while, nevertheless, 
they resolved upon a revolt. One of their number, it was agreed, 
should sail to Myus,* where the fleet had been lying since its 
return from Naxos, and endeavour to seize the captains who had 
gone there with the vessels. 

37. latragoras accordingly was despatched on this errand, and 
he took with guile Oliatus the son of Ibanolis the Mylassian,^ and 
Hifltiaeus the son of Tynmes * the Termerean,^ — Goes likewise, 
the son of Erxander, to whom Darius gave Mytildne,* and Aris- 
tagoras the son of Heraclides the Cymsean, and also many others. 
Thus Aristagoras revolted openly from Darius ; and now he set to 
work to scheme against him in every possible way. First of aD, 



local tradition they were descended 
from BranohuB, a Theeaalian, or accord- 
ing to others a Delphian, the original 
founder and priest of the temple, of 
whom a legend was told similar to that 
of Hyacinthus (Strab. ix. p. 611 ; xiv. p. 
910; Metrodor. Fr. 7a ; ixistag. Miles. 
Fr. 11). 

7 Bishop Thirl wall regards this advice 
•8 the best that could be given, and re- 
proaches the lonians with their folly in 
neglecting it. Kr. Qrote sees, that 
**the seizure of the treasures would 
have been mtupportable to the pious feel- 
ings of the people, and would thus have 
proved more injiuious than beAficial." 
(VoL iv. p. 3S2.) May we not say, with- 
out taking too high a view of the Qreek 
religion, that it would have been a real 
act of sacrilege, unless done in the last 
resort, and then with the intention of 
restoration! (Compare the unexcep- 
tionable advice of Pericles, Thucyd. 
U.13,) 

* Suprsy i. 92. They were (according 
to our author) of the sanie weight and 
value as the offerings made by Croesus 
to Delphi (of. i. 50, 51). We learn from 
Strabo, that the treasures at Branchidie 
did in fact fall a prey to the Persians: 
not, however, according to him, till 
after the return of Xerxes to Asia fix>m 
Greece, and even then with the con- 
nivance of the priests. Afraid of the 
indignation which their saprilege would 
•xdte, they accompanied him to his 
court, and were settled by him in Bac« 



tria, where Alexander found and pun- 
ished them. (Strab. xi. p. 753, 754, and 
xiv. p. 910. Cf. Quint. Curt. vii. 5.) 
The statue of Apollo was carried off at 
the same time with the treasures, and 
was found at Agbatana, whence Seleucus 
sent it back to Miletus (Pausan. viiL 
46, §2). 

' Myus was one of the twelve cities 
of Ionia (supra, i. 142). It lay on the 
Mnander, not far from Miletus. Ori- 
ginally on the coast, in Strabo's time it 
was three or four miles up the stream of 
the Mseander (Strab. xiv. p. 912), and is 
now still further inland. its site 
appears to have been correctiy deter- 
mined by Chandler. (Travels, i. p. 213.) 
Vide supra, i. 142, note ^ 

1 Mylasa or Mylassa was an inland 
town of Caria (Strab. xiv. p. 942). It is 
still a lai^e place, and is called Melasao 
(Chandler, vol. i. p. 234; Leake's Asia 
Minor, p. 230). Its famous temple to 
the Canan Jupiter has been mentioned 
ah^ady (i. 171). 

3 This Histiseus afterwards accom« 
panied the expedition of Xerxes (infira, 
vii. 98). 

' Termera, like Mylasa, was a Carian 
city (infra, vii. 98 ; Pliny, H. N. v. 29, 
p. 292). It lay on the coast, a little 
west of Halicamassus, opposite to the 
island of Cos (Strab. xiv. n. 940). 
Stephen of Byzantium has confused the 
name with th*e native appellation of the 
Lycians, Tramilffi, or Termiln. 

* Supra, eh. 11, 
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in order to induce the Milesians to join heartily in the reTolt, he 
gave out, that he laid down his own lordship over Miletus, and 
in lieu thereof established a commonwealth : after which, through- 
out all Ionia he did the like ; for from some of the cities he drove 
out their tyrants, and to others, whose goodwill he hoped thereby 
to gain, he handed theirs over, thus giving up all the men whom 
he had seized at the Naxian fleet, each to the city whereto he 
belonged. 

38. Now the Mytileneans had no sooner got Goes into their 
power, than they led him forth from the city and stoned him; 

'- the Cymaeans, on the other hand, allowed their tyrant to go free ; 

'\ as likewise did most of the others. And so this form of govern- 
ment ceased throughout all the cities. Aristagoras the Milesian, 
after he had in this way put down the tyrants, and bidden the 
cities choose themselves captains* in their room, sailed away 
himself on board a trireme to Lacedeemon ; for he had great need 
of obtaining the aid of some powerfiil ally. -- — " 

39. At Sparta, Anaxandridas the son of Leo was no longer 
king : ^ he had died, and his son Cleomenes had mounted the 
throne, not however by right of merit, but of birth. Anaxan- 
dridas took to wife his own sister's daughter,^ and was tenderly 
attached to her; but no children came from the marriage. 
Hereupon the Ephors ® called him before them, and said — " If 
thou hast no care for thine own self, nevertheless we cannot allow 
this, nor suffer the race of Eurysthenes to die out from among us. 
Come then, as thy present wife bears thee no children, put her 
away, and wed another. So wilt thou do what is well-pleasing 
to the Spartans." Anaxandridas howler refused to do as they 
required, and said it was no good advice the Ephors gave, to bid 
him put away his wife when she had done no wrong, and take to 
himself another. He therefore declined to obey them. 

40. Then the Ephors and Elders ® took counsel together, and 



' This is the literal rendering of the Goi^ (infra, vii. 239); Archidamua his 

Greek word; but, no doubt, as Larcher aunt, Lampito (infra, vi. 71). 

and Bilhr observe, the persons so called ^ Concerning the Ephors at Sparta, 

were, like the (npannoi of Athens vide supra, i. 65. This passage is Tery 

(infra, vi 103), civil magistrates no less important, as marking their power over 

than military commanders. They had the kings. (Compare infra, ch. 40, vi. 

limited powers, and were elected, most 82, ix. 9, 10, and Thucyd. i. 131-134.) 

probably, for a limited period. ^ The council of twentv-eight, men- 

^ As ne was when Spartan affairs tioned, with the Ephors, m Book i. ch. 

were last treated of, at the time of the 65, and again spoken of in Book vi. ch. 

embassy sent by Croesus (i. 65-70). 57. It seems that when the Ephors and 

^ Marriages of this kind were common the Elders agreed together, the king had 

at Sparta. Leonidas married his niece, no power to withstand tUem. 
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laid this proposal l^tore the king : — " Since thou art so fond, as 
we see thee to be, of thy present wife, do what we now advise, 
and gainsay US not, lest the Spartans make some unwonted decree 
concerning thee. We ask thee not now to put away thy wife to 
wliom thou art married — give her still the same love and honour 
as ever, — but take thee another wife beside, who may bear thee 
chUdren." 

When he heard this offer, Anaxandridas gave way — and 
henceforth he lived with two wives in two sepamte houses, quite 
against all Spartan custom.^ 

41. In a short time, the wife whom he had last married bore 

hixn a son, who received the name of Cleomenes ; and so the heir 

ta the throne was brought into the world by her. After this, the 

firfrt wife also, who in time past had been barren, by some strange 

chance conceived, and came to be with child. Then the friends 

of the second wife, when they heard a rumour of the truth, made 

a great stir, and said it was a false boast, and she meant, they 

were sure, to bring forward as her own a supposititious child. So 

they raised an outcry against her ; and therefore, when her full 

time was come, the Ephors, who were themselves incredulous, 

sat round her bed, and kept a strict watch on the labour.^ At 

this time then she bore Dorieus, and after him, quickly, Leonidas, 

and after him, again quickly, Cleombrotus. Some even say that 

Leonidas and Cleombrotus were twins. On the other hand, the 

wcond wife, the mother of Cleomenes (who was a daughter of 

Prinetadas, the son of Demarmenus), never gave birth to a second 

child. 

42. Now Cleomenes, it is said, was not right in his mind ; 
^eei he verged upon madness ; while Dorieus surpassed all his 
co-mates, and looked confidently to receiving the kingdom on 

^ Paoaanias says (iii. 3, § 7) that this to the political one which alone obtains 

^ nerer aJlowed to any other Spartan, with ourselves. It was necessary for 

CAi«(ai^^8i|jr AoKtBaifioyiofy fi6ros yv- them, in a religious point of view, to 

^is re Zio iifM ftrx^i «ca2 oUias i^ preserve the purity of the blood of 

^ fnjo'c.) The account in Herod, vi. Hercules. Mr. Grote justly observes of 

^^-63, does not conflict with these state- the Spartan kings: — 
'''^ts, as Gol. Mure thinks (Lit. of "Above all, their root was deep in 

^^f«ece, vol. iv. p. 542), since Anston is the religious feelings of the people. 

^ nid to have had two wives at one Their pre-eminent lineage connected 

*nd the same time. (See the Introduc- the state with a divine paternity. Nay, 

*wy Essay, vol. i. p. 87, note ^.) the chiefs of the Heracleids were the 

' Compare with this, the practice in special grantees of the soil of Sparta 

^ own country of summoning the from the gods — the occupation of the 

8Ktt officers of state to the queen's Dorians being only sanctified and blest 

*}NUlments at the birth of a prince or by Zeus for the purpose of establishing 

princess. With the Spartans there was the children of Hercules in the valley 

« religious motive at work, in fiddition of the Eurotas." (Vol. ii. p. 476.) 
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the score of merit. When, therefore, after the death of Anaxan- 

dridas, the Spartans kept to the law, and made Cleomenes, his 

eldest son, king in his room, Dorieus, who had imagined that he 

should be chosen, and who could not bear the thought of having 

such a man as Cleomenes to rule over him, asked the Spartans to 

give him a body of men, and left Sparta with them in order to 

found a colony. However, he neither took counsel of the orade 

at Delphi as to the place whereto he should go,^ nor observed 

^^--^ny of the customary usages ; * but left Sparta in dudgeon, and 

I sailed away to Libya, under the guidance of certain men who 

^^'^^were ThersBans.* These men brought him to Cinyps, where he 

colonised a spot, which has not its equal in all Libya, on the 

banks of a river : ^ but from this place he was driven in the third 

year by the Macians,^ the Libyans,® and the Carthaginians. 

43. Dorieus returned to the Peloponnese; whereupon Anti- 
chares the Eleonian* gave him a counsel (which he got from the 
oracles of Laius ^), to ** found the city of Heraclea in Sicily ; the 
whole country of Eryx ^ belonged," he said, " to the Heracleids, 
since Hercules himself conquered it" On receiving this advice, 
Dorieus went to Delphi to inquire of the oracle whether he would 



» Vide Bupra, iv. 159, note, and 
compare Mliller's Dorians (iii. p. 282, 
E. T.), and Hermann's Political An- 
tiquities of Greece (§ 75, note 4). The 
sanction of some oracle or other was 
required for every colony ; the sanction 
of the oracle at Delphi, when the colony 
was Dorian. The passage in Cicero (De 
Div. II. i. § 3) is important: " Quam 
ver6 Qrsecia coloniam misit in ^oliam, 
loniam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine 
Pythio aut Dodonsdo aut Hammonis ora- 
culo?" 

* The taJting of fire fix)m the Pry- 
taneum of the parent city was one 
of these. (Hermann, § 74, note 1.) 
Compare note ' on Book i. ch. 146. 

* Thera, as a Spartan colony (supra, 
iv. 147), would be likely to keep up a 
connexion with the mother country. 
Again, the connexion of Thera with 
Cyrene (iv. 150-159) would explain the 
choice of Cinyps as a settlement. 

^ This place, which Herodotus re- 
garded as the most fertile spot in Africa, 
has been already described (iv. 198; 
compare ch. 175). Scylax only calls it 
Xwptov KaX6¥ (Peripl. p. 112). Peren- 
xual streams are so rare in this part of 
Africa, that the highest praise was 
contained in the words, ** on the banks 
of a river." 



^ Cinyps was in the country of the 
Macians fiv. 175 ; Scyl. Peripl. 1. s. o.\ 
who woiUd therefore be likely to reeist 
the settlement. 

» That is, "the other libyans." The 
Macians were Libyans (iv. 168, 175, 
197). 

' Eleon was a village in the terri- 
tory of Tanagra (Strabo, ix. pp. 587, 
637). 

^ Proposals have been made to chango 
the name here either to lamus (men* 
tioned Pind. OL vi. 74), or to Bacis, a 
native of Eleon (Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 
1071) ; as we do not hear of any prophet 
Laius. But no change is needed. We 
may understand, with Larcher, " oracles 
given to Laius." rCf. Soph. (Ed. T. 
898, Aotov iroAat^ eiffpcera,) 

^ Eryx is said by Thuoydides 4o have 
been a Trojan settlement (vi. 2). It 
lay at the western point of the island, a 
little to* the north of Drepanum, Uie 
modem Trapani, (See Plin. H. N. iii 
8; Strab. vi. p. 393.) Its site is fixed by 
the remarkable mountain, the "mons 
Eryx " of antiquity, which can only be 
the modem Mount St. Julian. The 
conquest of this district by Hercules 
is related at length by Diodorus Mv. 
22). 
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take the place to which he was about to go.'^ The Pythoness pro- 
phesied that he would ; whereupon Dorieus went back to Libya, 
took up the men who had sailed with him at the first, and pro- 
ceeded upon his way along the shores of Italy. 

44. Just at this time, the Sybarites ^ say, they and their king 
Telys were about to make war upon Crotdna,* and the Crotoniats, 
greatly alarmed, besought Dorieus to lend them aid. Dorieus 
was prevailed upon, bore part in the war .against Sybaris, and 
had a share in taking the town. Such is the account which the 
Sybarites give of what was done by Dorieus and his companions. 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, maintain that no foreigner 
lent them aid in their war against the Sybarites, save and except 
CaUias the Elean,* a soothsayer of the race of the lamidee ; • and 
he only forsook Telys the Sybaritic king, and deserted to their 
side, when he found on sacrificing that the victims were not 
favourable to an attack on Crot6na. Such is the account which 
each party gives of these matters. 

45. Both parties likewise adduce testimonies to the truth of 
what they say. The Sybarites show a temple and sacred precinct 
near the. dry stream of the Crastis,^ which they declare that 
Dorieus, after taking their city, dedicated to Minerva Crastias. 
And further, they bring forward the death of Dorieus as the 

* Sybaris was one of the most im- boarhood. Herodotus was one of the 

portant towns of Magna Gr»cia. Ac- colonists (Suidas). In this place by 

cording to Strabo, it was founded by the '"Sybarites" he probably means the 

AchaeuB (vL p. 378), probably about inhabitants of Laus and Scidrus, places 

B.C. 720. (Clinton's F. H., vol. i. pp. to which the Sybarites retired when the 

168, 174.) The colonisation was most Crotoniats took their city (in&a, vi. 

likely connected with the gradual con- 21). 

quest of the Peloponnese by the Dorian * Supra, iii. 136, note ^^, 

invaders. Its site is marked by the * Supra, iii. 132, note '. 

junction of the Crathis {Crati) wiUi the ^ The lamide were one of the sacred 

Sybaris {OossUe), families which ministered in the temple 

Sybaris flourished 210 years (Seym, of Jupiter at Olympia. (Miiller's Do- 

Ch. 1. 360). Its walls were 50 stadia in rians, vol. i. p. 281, E. T.) Pindar 

circumference; it had twenty-five subject calls them troX^KXurov Ka9* "EXAoyoi 

cities, and ruled over four neighbour- y^vos (01. vi. 120). They were mythi- 

ing tribes. In the great war with Cro- cally descended firom lamus the son 

tona, it is said to have brought into the of Apollo. Pausanias makes frequent 

field 300,000 men (Strab. 1. s. c). Its mention of them (ui. xi. 6, xii. 7 ; vi. 

excessive luxury is proverbiiJ (vide ii. 4, iv. 3 ; vin. x. 4). 

infm, vi. 127). It was taken (b.c. 510) ' It has been proposed to read 

after a siege of 70 days by the Croto- '* Crathis " here for " Crastis," and 

niats; who turned the river upon the " Crathias " for "Crastias." But the 

town, and in this way destroyed it MSS. are without variation. There 

(Strab. ut supra). seems to be no doubt that the stream 

A second Sybaris arose upon the commonly caUed the Crathis (supra, 

rains of the first, but it never flou- i. 145; Strab. vL p. 378) is intended, 

rished, and was finally merged in the but Cnustis may have been the Italian 

Athenian colony of Thurii (b.c. 443), form of the name. The " dry stream " 

which was built on a spot in the neigh- is probably an old bed. 
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surest proof; since he fell, they say, because he disobeyed the 
oracle. For had he in nothing varied from the directionfl given 
him, but confined himself to the business on which he was sent, 
he would assuredly have conquered the Erycian territory, and 
kept possession of it, instead of perishing with all his followers. 
The Crotoniats, on the other hand, point to the numerous allot- 
ments within their borders which were assigned to Callias the 
Elean by their countrymen, and which to my day remained in 
the possession of his family ; while Dorieus and his descendants 
(they remark) possess nothing. Yet if Dorieus had really helped 
them in the Sybaritic war, he would have received very much 
more than Calb'as. Such are the testimonies which are adduced 
on either side ; it is open to every man to adopt whichever view 
he deems the best® 

46. Certain Spartans accompanied Dorieus on his voyage as 
co-founders, to wit, Thessalus, Parasbates, Celeas, and Euryleon. 
These men and all the troops under their command reached 
Sicily ; but there they fell in a battle wherein they were defeated 
by the Egesteans * and Phoenicians, only one, Euryleon, surviving 
the disaster. He then, collecting the remnants of the beaten 
army, made himself master of Minoa, the Selinusian colony,^ 
and helped the Selinusians to throw oflF the yoke of their tyrant 
Peithagoras. Having upset Peithagoras, he sought to become 
tyrant in his room, and he even reigned at Selinus for a brief 

^ Thifi chapter is clearly the wriiiDg with them from their former country 

of Herodotus Me T/Hirtan. (Arist. Rhet. (Thucyd. iii. 51). Minda was afterwards 

iii. 9.) Other specimens of the same called Heraclea. It is uncertai^^ when 

intimate knowledge of the cities of this change was made — ^perhaps on its 

Magna Grsecia occur, iii. 131, 136-138, occupation by Euryleon. Sometimes 

iv. 15 ; infra, chs. 46, 47, vii. 170, &c. both names were used ('HfMueA.cW r^y 

* Egesta, or Segesta (the native name, Mivdocw, Polyb. i. 25; cf. Liv. xxiv. 35); 

as api)ears from the coins) was a sister but commonly we find only Heraclea. 

settlement of Eryx (^Thuc. vi. 2). It The town lay at the mouth of the 

was situated at some little distance Halycus {Piatanf), where some slight 

from the sea, and had a port known as ruins still remain (Smyth's Sicily, p. 

Emporium Segestanum. (Strab. vi. p. 216). Heraclea is mentioned by various 

393; Ptol. Geograph. iii. 4; Plin. H. N. writers, among them by Ptolemy (Geo- 

iii. 8.) The latter seems to have oc- graph, iii. 4), Stephen (ad voc), and 

cupied the site of the modem Castell-a- Cicero (adv. Verr. ii. 50). 
inare (lat. 38° 2' long^ 12° 52'). A Selinus was founded from Megare 

temple and theatre mark the site of the Hyblsea, about b.c. 630 (Thucyd. vi. 

former, about six miles inland from 4). It was a place of great importance 

CoifteU-a-tnare. until its destruction by Hannibal (Diod. 

' Minda was said to have derived Sic. xiii. 59). From that time it fell 

its name from Minos (Heracl. Pont, into decay (Strab. vi. p. 394). Very 

Fr. xxix.), who was reported by tra- extensive ruins mark the site, which is 

dition to have visited Sicily (infra, vii. in the Terra dei Pnlci between the rivers 

170). But it seems more probable that Madiuna and Belici (Smyth's Sicily, pp. 

the Megarians, who colonised Selinus 219, 220). 
(Thucyd. vi. 4), brought the name 
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space — but after a while the Selinusians rose up in revolt against 
him, and though he fled to the altar of Jupiter Agoraeus,^ they 
notwithstanding put him to death. 

47. Another man who accompanied Dorieus, and died with 
liiin, was Philip the son of Butacidas, a man of Crotona ; who, 
after he had been betrothed to a daughter of Telys the Sybarite, 
'Was banished from Crotona, whereupon his marriage came to 
nought ; and he in his disappointment took ship and sailed to 
Cyren^. From thence he became a follower of Dorieus, fur- 
nishing to the fleet a trireme of his own, the crew of which he 
supported at his own charge. This Philip was an Olympian victor, 
and the handsomest Greek of his day. His beauty gained him 
honours at the hands of the Egestseans which they never accorded 
to any one else ; for they raised a hero-temple over his grave, 
and they still worship him with sacrifices.^ 

48. Such then was the end of Dorieus, who if he had brooked 
the rule of Cleomenes, and remained in Sparta, would have been 
king of Lacedaemon ; since Cleomenes, after reigning no great 

length of time, died without male offspring, leaving behind him 

an only daughter, by name Gorgo.* 

49. Cleomenes, however, was still king when Aristagoras^ 

tyrant of Mile tus, reached Sparta. At their interview, Arista- 
[ goras, according to the report of the Lacedsemonians, produced 
ft bronze tablet, whereupon the whole circuit of the earth was 
engraved, with all its seas and rivers.^ Discourse began between 
the two ; and Aristagoras addressed the Spartan king in these 
words following: — ** Think it not strange, O King Cleomenes, 
that I have been at the pains to sail hither ; for the jwsture of 
affairs, which I will now recount unto thee, made it fitting. 
Shame and grief is it indeed to none so much as to us, that the v^ 
8008 of the lonians should have lost their freedom, and come to '^ 
he the slaves of others ; but yet it touches you likewise, 
Spartans, beyond the rest of the Greeks, inasmuch as the pre- 

' That is, the altar of Jupiter, Pro- and by the praises of Plutarch (ii. p. 

*«ctor of the Forum [iyopd). It pro- 145). Her acuteness appears, vii. '2:\9. 
^ly stood in the market-place. * Maps, according to Strabo and 

' EustathiuB reports the same (ad others (Strab. i. p. 10 ; Agathem. i. 1 ; 

Horn. II. i.); but he derives his know- Diog. Laert. ii. 1), were invented about 

I^dge from. Herodotus. this time by Anaximander. Hecatasus * 

* She became the wife of Leonidas, appears to have made use of theiu. 

ber uncle, according to a usual Spar- (Compare iv. 36, and note ^ on the 

tan custom (infra, vii. 239 ; compare passage.) The map of Aristagoras was 

note * on ch. 39 of this Book). The probably the first which had been seen 

noble character of Qorgo is evidenced in European Greece, 
by the anecdote related below (ch. 51), 
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eminence over all Greece appertains to you. We beseech you, 
therefore, by the common gods of the Grecians, deliver the 
lonians, who are your own kinsmen, from slavery. Truly the 
task is not difiScult ; for the barbarians are an unwarlike people ; 
and you are the best and bravest warriors in the whole world. 
Their mode of %hting is the following : — ^they use bows and 
arrows and a short spear ; they wear trousers in the field, and 
cover their heads with turbans.* So easy are they to vanquish! 
Know too that the dwellers in these parts have more good things 
than all the rest of the world put together — gold, and silver, and 
brass, and embroidered garments, beasts of burthen, and bond* 
servants — all which, if you only wish it, you may soon have for 
your own. The nations border on one another, in the order 
which I will now explain. Next to these lonians" (here he 
pointed with his finger to the map of the world which was 
engraved upon the tablet that he had brought with him) " these 
Lydians dwell ; their soil is fertile,^ and few people are so rich in 
silver.® Next to them," he continued, " come these Phrygians, 
who have more flocks and herds than any race that I know,' and 
more plentiful harvests. On them border the Cappadocians, 
whom we Greeks know by the name of Syrians : ^ they are 
neighbours to the Cilicians, who extend all the way to this sea, 
where Cyprus (the island which you see here) lies. The Cilicians 
pay the king a yearly tribute of five hundred talents.^ Next to 
them come the Armenians, who live here — they too have nume- 
rous flocks and herds.^ After them come the Matieni,* inha- 
biting this country ; then Cissia, this province, where you see the 

• Vide infra, vii. 61. A represen- • The high table-land of Phrygia is 
tation of the ordinary Persian drees especially adapted for pasturage, ^ocks 
has been already given, vol. i. p. 221. and herds, even under the present 
Their war costume will be seen by re- miserable system of government, are 
ference to the notes on Book vii. ch. 61. numerous (Leake, pp. 19, 36; Hamil- 

^ The valleys of the Hermus, Cayster, ton, i. pp. 415-418 ; ii. pp. 218-221, Ac.). 

Caious, and Evenus, are all of extreme The ^gora wool has a world-wide 

fertility. (Fellows's Asia Minor, pp. 21, reputation. The land is in many places 

26, 278 ; Leake's Tour, pp. 255, 265.) very rich, but is wretchedly cultivated 

The intermediate country is mountain- (Leake, p. 94). 

ous and barren, especially the district * Vide supra, i. 72, and infra, vii. 

called Catakecaiunen^. (Hamilton's Asia 72. 
Minor, i. pp. 132-141.) 2 Supra, iii. 90. 

* Mount Tmolus, ci^Sox/uov iJpoy, as * Armenia is, even more than Phry- 
Strabo calls it (xiii. p. 897), is said to gia, a pasture country. Phrygia has 
ha\je produced gold in abundance, but many wide plains, capable of bearing 
not silver, so far as I am aware. Was ample harvests ; but Armenia is ail 
the silver the product of those mines mountain and valley (cf. vol. i. Essay 
between Pergamus and Atameus, to ix. § 10). 

which some writers ascribed the im- * Not the Matieni of Asia Minor, 
mense riches of Gyges, Alyattes, and but those of the Kurdish hills. (Com- 
Crccsus? (Strab. xiv. p. 909.; pare i. 72, 189, 2U2, &c.; 
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Book V. 



river Choaspes marked, and likewise the town Susa upon ite 
banks, where the Great King holds his court,'^ and where the 



* That Susa had by this time certainly 
become the Peniaxi capital, has been 
already admitted (supra, iii. 30, note ^). 
It was the ancient capital of Elam or 
Susianck, the country between Mount 
Zagros and the lower Tig^. It was 
situated on the edge of the great 
Mesopotamian plain, 25 or 30 miles 
from the mountains, in a luxuriant re- 
gion abimdantly watered, and famous 
for its beautiful herbage. The dty does 
not now lie directly upon the Choaspes 
{Kerhhah\ but upon a small stream, 
called the Shapur, which rises about 10 
miles to the north of the ruins, and 
flows into the> JTorun near Ahwaz, The 
Choaspes is at present a mile and a half 
to the west of the town (Journal of 
Geograph. Society, vol. ix. part i. p. 71; 
compare Herod, v. 52, and Strab. xv. p. 
1032), and the Kanm or river of Dizful, 
about six miles to the east. It is 
thought, however, that anciently the 
Choaspes bifurcated a little above the 
ruins of Badaca, and flowed in part east 
of Susa (supra, vol. 1. p. 467, note *.) 
The citadel, so often noticed (supra, iii. 
68; Polyb. v. xlviii. § 14; Strab. xv. p. 
1031; Arrian. iii. 16; Plin. H. N. vi. 
27, p. 362), lay at the western extre- 
mity of the place, close to the Shapfirt 
and opposite to the modem "tomb of 
Daniel." It occupied the highest part 
of the great mound, which is even now 
120 feet above the level of the Sluipitr. 
The town extended from this point in 
an easterly direction; it was of an ob- 
long shape, and had a circuit which we 
And differently estimated at 200 and 120 
stades (ct Strab. 1. s. c^ and Polyclit. 
ap. Strab. xv. p 1032). The ruins seem 
at present to be confined within a cir- 
cumference of 7 miles or about 60 stades 
(Geograph. Joum. 1. s. c). They extend 
considerably beyond the limits of the 
accompanying plan. 

The material used in the construction 
of the city was baked and sun-dried 
brick, like the Babylonian. It was pro- 
bably built originally by the Scythic 
people whose language is found on all 
the most ancient of its remains ; but it 
was no doubt enlarged and beautified 
when Darius transferred to it the seat of 
empire (cf. Plin. H. N. vi. 27, p. 361). 
The magnificent palace which had so 
great a fame in antiquity (infra, ch. 53 ; 
Ar. de Mund. p. 398 ; Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
Diod. Sic. xvii. 65; Cassiodorus, vii. Ep. 



15), and of which the beet account is tc 
be found in the book of Esther (L 5, 6), 
occupied the northern portion of the 
peat mound (supra, iiL 68, note <), as 
ureg^ular rectangle, two sides of whidi 
measure 1200 feet, while the remaining 
two fall somewhat short of 1000. It hai 
been recently exhumed in a great mea- 
sure by Sir W. Williams and Mr. Loftus, 
and is found to have consisted of a great 
hall of stone pillars, of the same 8i« 
and on the same plan as that of Xerxei 
at Persepolis (Ker Porter, vol. i. PI. 30, 
and compare PI. 45), and of a numbei 
of inferior buildings behind the hall* the 
material of which is brick. The pillan 
are arranged into a central group of 36, 
standing in six rows of six each, so as to 
form an exact square, 145 feet (nearly] 
each way; and into three outlying 
groups or porticoes, flanking the centnu 
group on three sides, the east, the north, 
and the west. These porticoes, which 
are exactly parallel to the sides of the 
inner square, are formed of two rows oi 
six pillars each, in line with the pillan 
of the central group, the distance be- 
tween the outermost pillars of the ceo- 
tral group and the inner pillars of th« 
porticoes being 64 feet. The pillars ars 
of two kinds — those of the central group 
or phalanx have square bases, while 
those of the porticoes have round ot 
bell-shaped bases, as given in the wood* 
cut (No. 2). Both sorts appear, how- 
ever, to have been surmounted by the 
same capital, the form of which is npn- 
sented in the woodcut (No. 1). The 
central group is supposed to have been 
covered with a roof, but the space be- 
tween that group and the porticoes was 
probably only shaded by curtains (see 
Loftus's Chalda)a, pp. 373-375, and com- 
pare the description in the book of 
Esther, i. 5, 6). It appears by a trilin- 
gual inscription upon four of the pillan 
(1, 2, 3, and 4 in the plan) that the 
palace was commenced by Darius and 
finished by Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

The town is said to have been un- 
walled (Polyclit. ap. Strab. 1. s. o, and 
certainly appears as an open phice in 
the wars of the successors of Alexander 
(Polyb. 1. 8. c). It is unfortunate that 
we have no description of ancient Susa 
from an eve-witness, since it doubtless 
exceeded m magnidcenco both Perse- 
polis and Ecbatana. 

With regard to the residence of the 
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es are in which his wealth is stored.* Once masters of 
jr, yon may be bold to vie with Jove himself for riches, 
wars which ye wage with your rivals of Messenia,'' with \^ 
' Argos likewise and of Arcadia, about paltry boundaries ^ 
ips of land not so remarkably good,* ye contend with 
ho have no gold, nor silver even, which often give men 
) fight and die. Must ye wage such wars, and when ye 
o easily be lords of Asia, will ye decide otherwise ? " Thus 
Lristagoras ; and Cleomenes replied to him, — " Milesian 
r, three days hence I will give thee an answer." 
k) they proceeded no further at that time. When, how- 
le day appointed for the answer came, and the two once 
net, Cleomenes asked Aristagoras, "how many days' 
it was from the sea of the lonians to the King's resi- 
" Hereupon Aristagoras, who had managed the rest so 



ing at Susa, there are conflict- 
ints. Xenophon was the first 
that the kings of Persia had 
court, but divided the year 
Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana 
irni. vi. § 22 ; compare Anab. 
.5). From him the statement 
ated, with variations, by later 
Xenophon assigned the three 
>f spring to Susa, the two of 
to Ecbatana, and the rest of 
to Babylon. Plutarch (de 
p. 604^ followed this account 
line, 2^naras in its details (iii. 
2). Athemcus (xii. p. 513, F.) 
9d a change, for which it may 
.oned if he had any authority, 
the winter to Susa, the sunmier 
[Qia, the spring to Babylon, and 
m to Persepolis. From him ap- 
^lian derived the notion, very 
3 one who knows the localities, 
k was the summer and Ecbatana 
er residence of the Persian 
(Hist. Animal, x. 6). It may 
fOd whether there is more than 
basis of truth even in Xeno- 
ccount. Susa appears in M^ 
od Herodotus, as in Scripture, 
le ordinary residence of the 
nd indeed there is abundant 
y to this point from various 
Ctes. £xc. Pers. passim ; Strab. 
31 ; Pausan. iii. ix. § 3 ; Joseph, 
ub fin. xi. 5). It is impossible 
\ to believe the statement of 
•n, that it was only occupied for 
mths out of the twelve. Pro- 
was the ordinal^ court resi- 
cept for the two or three hottest 
III. 



months in the summer, when there 
was a removal to the mountains, perhaps 
commonly to Ecbatana, but no doubt 
sometimes to Persepolis, where Darius 
and Xerxes both built palaces. Visits 
to Babylon would occasionally be paid, 
especially in the winter, but Ecbatana 
and Susa would constitute, as Aristotle 
seems to have been aware (de Mundo, 
1. s. c), the only regular stations of the 
court, the one in the height of summer, 
the other during the remainder of the 
year. 

(For a representation of Susa, as it 
now appears, see the woodcut, Bk. iii. 
ch. 68, note *.) 

* According to Strabo, the principal 
treasuries were in Persepolis and Pasar- 
gadss, which were regarded as places of 
greater strength than Susa (xv. p. 1032) ; 
and it is certain that Alexander found 
considerable wealth at Pasargada) (Ar- 
rian, Exp. Alex. iii. 18). Still the ^r«af 
treasury appears even at that time to 
have been at Susa, where the silver cap- 
tured amounted to 50,000 talents, or 
more than twelve millions sterling 
(Arrian, iii. 16). Ecbatana had its own 
small treasuiy, from which Darius 
carried away 7000 talents (ib. c. 19). 

7 This is the only distinct reference 
in Herodotus to the two early Messe- 
nian wars, of which so full an account 
has been left us by Pausanias (iv. 
iv.-xxii.). He alludes to what is called 
the third war, ix. 35. 

s Cf. i. 66-68, and 82. There seems 
to be a special allusion to the disputed 
district of Cynuria. 
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cleverly, and succeeded in deceiving the king, Mpped in his 
speech and blundered; for instead of concealing the truth, as he 
ought to have done if he wanted to induce the Spartans to cross 
into Asia, he said plainly that it was a journey of three months. 
Cleomenes caught at the words, and, preventing Aristagoras 
from finishing what he had begun to say concerning the road, 
addressed him thus : — ^' Milesian stranger, quit Sparta before 
sunset. This is no good proposal that thou makest to the 
LacedfiBmonians, to conduct them a distance of three months' 
journey from the sea." When he had thus spoken, Cleomenes 
went to his home. 

51. But Aristagoras took an olive-bough in his hand, and 
hastened to the king's house, where he was admitted by reason 
of his suppliemt's guise. Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenes, and 
his only child, a girl of about eight or nine years of age, 
happened to be there, standing by her father's side. Aristagoras, 
seeing her, requested Cleomenes to send her out of the room 
before he began to speak with him ; but Cleomenes told him to 
say on, and not mind the child. So Aristagoras began with a 
promise of ten talents ® if the king would grant him his request, 
and when Cleomenes shook his head, continued to raise his ofier 
till it reached fifty talents ; whereupon the child spoke : — 
" Father," she said, " get up and go, or the stranger will cer- 
tainly corrupt thee." Then Cleomenes, pleased at the warning 
of his child, withdrew and went into another room. Aristagoras 
quitted Sparta for good, not being able to discourse any more 
concerning the road which led up to the King. 

52. Now the true account of the road in question is the fol- 
lowing : — ^Royal stations ^ exist along its whole length, and ex- 

' On the readiness of the Spartans to straight line, towards the north, in 

yield to bribery, vide supra, iii. 148, order to avoid the vast arid tract be- 

note *. tween the Upper Tigris and Upper 

* By ** royal stations "are to be un- Euphrates, the Great Desert of Sinjar. 
derstood the abodes of the king's It also, by this deviation, is able to 
couriers (&77apv)to(), who conveyed de- take in the Armenian capital, Diarbekr. 
spatches from their own station to the It passes by Sart (Sardis), Allah S/ieAr 
next, and then returned (infra, viii. 98), (Philadelphia), Afiom Kara Ilvtsarf Ak- 
The route described is probably at once Shi'hr,Kaisariy€h,Quroun,Malatvj€h^Diar' 
the post-route and the caravan-route hchir^ Jczinh, JMosxU (Nineveh), Arbil 
between the two capitals. If Herodotus ( Arbela), and Kirkuk, There are two 
visited Babylon, he would have tra- other great roads, or rather routes, con- 
vellcd along this road, at least as far as necting Asia Minor with Persia : the 
the Gyndes, where this great highway Krzeroum route, which leads, however, 
was crossed by the route leading from into what was rather Upper Media, de- 
Babylon to Agbatana (cf. i. 189). The bouching upon Tabriz and Teheran; 
road is nearly that which would now bo and the Aleppo route, by far the most 
followed by travellers between Smyrna direct line, but which runs mainly 
and Baghdad. It bears away out of the through the Syrian and Arabian deserts. 
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caravanserais ; and throughout, it traverses an inhabited 
id 18 free from danger. In Lydia and Phrygia there are 
stations within a distance of 94^ parasangs. On leaving 
i the Halys has to be crossed ; and here are gates through 
on must needs pass ere you can traverse the stream. A 
brce guards this post. When you have made the pas- 
id are come into Cappadocia, 28 stations and 104 para- 
ring you to the borders of Cilicia, where the road passes 
two sets of gates, at each of which there is a guard 
Leaving these behind, you go on through Cilicia, where 
i three stations in a distance of 154 parasangs. The 
ry between Cilicia ^ and Armenia is the river Euphrates, 
b is necessary to cross in boats. In Armenia the resting- 
ure 15 in number, and the distance is 56^ parasangs. 
B one place where a guard is posted. Four large streams 
t this district,^ all of which have to be crossed by means 
3. The first of these is the Tigris ; the second and the 
ive both of them the same name,* though they are not 
fferent rivers, but do not even run from the same place.* 
3 one which I have called the first of the two has its 
in Armenia, while the other flows afterwards out of the 
of the Matienians. The fourth of the streams is called 
ndes, and this is the river which Cyrus dispersed by 
' for it three hundred and sixty channels.* Leaving 
la and entering the Matienian country, you have four 



tut at all times have been very Xenophon (Anab. n. v. 5, and iii. iii. 

•n account of the Arab plun- 6), and the Diava or Diaba of Ammi- 

anus (1. 8. c.)* The Lesser Zab is a less 

description gives Cilicia an ex- famous stream ; but its continuity of 

x)wards the north, which no name appears from this passage, com- 

iter allows to it. I have en- bined with the mention of it by Am- 

d to express this in the Map of mianus as the Adiava or Adiaba, and 

&pie8 which accompanies the with the fact of its present appellation, 
olume. The word Zab, Diab, or Diav (fcO^T), 

enia is here given an extra- according to Bochart (1. s. c. ), signifies 

extension to the south, and so ** a wolf" in Chaldee. Hence the 

include a large tract ordinarily Greater Zab is called At/Kos (Lycus) in 

. either to Assyria or Media. Strabo, Ammianus, and Pliny, and 

snbtedly the two Zabs, the AtvKhs (by mistake) in Ptolemy (Qeogr. 

ind the Lesser. These rivers, vi. i.). 

ve the appellation of Adiabene ' What Herodotus here states is ex- 

^on watered by them ^Ammian. actly true of the two Zabs. The Greater 

xxiii. 6 ; Bochart, Sac. Geog. Zab has its source in Armenia between 

). 243), seem to have retained the lakes of Van and Unmiiyeh — the 

dee unchanged from the earliest Lesser rises in the Koordish mountains 

the present. The Greater Zab, ' (his Matienian hills) at a distance of 

kte, appears imder that title in nearly two degrees to the S.S.E. 
rrian Inscriptions {pttssim) ; it ^ Vide supra, i. 189, note \ where the 

undoubtedly, the Zabatus of Gyndes is identified with the Dvjaleh, 

p 2 
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stations ; these passed you find yourself in Cissia, where 
stations and 42i parasangs bring you to another na^ 
stream, the Choaspes, on the banks of which the city of ! 
built. Thus the entire number of the stations is raised 
hundred and eleven ; and so many are in hct the resting 
that one finds between Sardis and Susa. 

53. K then the royal road be measured aright, and tb 
sang equals, as it does, thirty furlongs,^ the whole d 
fix)m Sardis to the palace of Memnon (as it is called), amc 
thus to 450 parasangs, would be 13,500 furlongs.® Tra 
then at the rate of 150 fiirlongs a day,® one will take ( 
ninety days to perform the journey. 

54. Thus when Aristagoras the Milesian told Cleomei 
. LacedfiBmonian that it was a three months* journey from ' 

up to the king, he said no more than the truth. The 
distance (if any one desires still greater accuracy) is son 
more ; for the journey from Ephesus to Sardis must be ac 
the foregoing account ; and this wiU make the whole d 
between the Greek Sea and Susa (or the city of Memno: 
is called ^) 14,040 furlongs ; since Ephesus is distant from 

^ Supra, ii. 6. Thk was the ordinary The subsequent arguments c 

estimate of the Greeks. (See Xen. dotus are based upon his toi 

Anab. ii. 2, § 6 ; Suidas in voc. Hesych. must conclude, therefore, thu 

in voc, &c.) Strabo, however, tells us have crept into some of the 

that it was not universally agreed upon, sums. The distance from £ 

since there were some who considered Susa by the Armenian route 

the parasang to equal 40, and others 60 seem to be over-estimated a 

stades (xi. p. 754). The truth is, that stades (between 1500 and 1600 

the ancient parasang, like the modem * Herodotus takes here the 

farsakh, was originally a measure of which an army would be likely 

time (an hour), not a measure of dis- Elsewhere (iv. 101) he reck 

tance. In passmg from the one meaning journey of the ordinary pede 

to the other, it came to mark a different 200 stades (about 23 miles). It 

length in different places, according to by the account which Xeno] 

the nature of the coimtry traversed, left of the expedition of Cj 

The modem farsakh varies also, but not vounger (Anab. i.), that a s* 

so much as the parasang, if we can trust longer day's march was usun 

Strabo. It is estimated at from 3} to average is about 6 farsakhs 

4 miles, or from 30 to 35 stades. stades.) But this rate, ap] 

• As usual, there is a discrepancy in cannot be continued without 

the numbers. The stations, according to the army, at intervals, for sevc 

the previous small sums, are 81 instead at a time. If the days durii 

of 111, and the parasangs or farsakhs, the army of Cyrus rested be 

328 instead of 450, as will be seen by the real mte of motion is redut 

reference to the subjoined table : — the estimate of our author. 

Sutioiui. Fftrsakha. ^ The fable of Memnon is on< 

In Lydia and Phiyglft .. 20 .. 94^ in which it is diflficult to disc 

Inctffi*'^ ^1 "^lU germs of truth. Memnon, tl 

In Armenia* '.'. '.'. '.'. 15 '.'. 56^ Tithdnus, and E6s (Dawn), oi 

In the Matienian countiy . . 4 (say) 16 (^&y)) i^i according to mostacc< 

i^OiBBla. _ii ..jai Ethiopian king. His father 1 

Total . . . . 81 328 however, reigns at Susa, and h 
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540 furlongs." This would add three days to the three months' 
journey. 

55. When Aristagoras left Sparta he hastened to Athens, 
which had got quit of its tyrants in the way that I will now 
describe. After the death of Hipparchus (the son of Pisistratus, 
and brother of the tyrant Hippias),^ who, in spite of the clear 
naming he had received concerning his fate in a dream, was 
slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton (men both of the race of 
the Gephyrseans), the oppression of the Athenians continued by 
the space of four years;* and they gained nothing, but were 
worse used than before. 

56. Now the dream of Hipparchus was the following : — ^The 
night before the Panathenaic festival, he thought he saw in his 
ele^ a tall and beautiful man, who stood over him, and read him 
the following riddle : — 

" Bear thou unbearable woes with the all-bearixig heart of a lion ; 
Never, be sure, shaU wrong-doer escape the reward of wrong-doing." 



^eads a combined army of Susianians 
«uid Ethiopians to the assistance of his 
Other's brother, Priam, king of Troy 
^cf. Strabo,zv. p. 1031 ; Pausan. x. xxxi. 
S ; Diod. Sic. iL 22 ; iv. 75). V^e seem 
^ere to have, nothing but the wildest 
imaginations of pure romancers. 

Homer makes very slight and passing 
«llii8ion8 to Memnon (Od. iv. 188; xi. 
<522). Hesiod calls him king of the 
Xthiopians (Theogon. 984). So Pindar 
<Nem. ilL 62, 63, Dissen.). This seems 
to have been the first form of the legend, 
from which all mention of Susa was 
omitted. The earliest author who is 
Anotm to have connected Memnon with 
Suaa is .^schylus, who ma(}e his mother 
a Ciaaian woman (Strab. 1. s. c). It is 
clear, however, that by the time of He- 
rodotus, the story that he built Susa, or 
its great palace, was generally accepted 
in Greece. Perhaps the adoption of this 
account may be regarded as indicating 
some knowledge of the ethnic connexion 
which really existed between Ethiopia 
and Susiana. (See vol. i. p. 366, and 
pp. 537, 538.) 

' Bennell (Qeography of Western Asia, 
i p. 290^ says that this is ''less than the 
direct distance," which he estimates at 
45 geogn^hical (or about 52 English) 
miles. But if we reckon the stade at its 
true length of 606 feet 9 inches (Eng- 
Hah), the distance given will be rather 
more than 62 miles (English), so that a 
distance of about 10 miles will be al- 
lowed for the deflections of the route. 



' It has been commonly supposed that 
there is an opposition between Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides with respect to the 
relative age of the two brothers, and 
to the fact involved in their relative 
age, whether Hipparchus was king at 
the time of his assassination. But if 
the narrative of Herodotus be carefully 
examined, it will be found that he am- 
firms, instead of opposing, the well- 
known view of Thucydides, thatHippiaa 
was the elder of the two. Not only is 
Hipparchus never called king, but here 
at his first introduction he is brought 
forward as " brother of the tyrant Hip- 
pias." 

With respect to the fact, which is dis- 
puted by Larcher, I agree with Thirl- 
wall, that " the authority of Thucydides 
is more convincing than his reasons" 
(Hist, of Qreece, vol. ii. p. 65; cf. 
Thucyd. vi 55). His authority, backed 
as it is by Herodotus, seems to me de- 
cisive. Plato (if it be he), the only early 
writer on the other side (Hipparch.), as 
a historical authorib^, is valueless. Cli- 
todemus, who has oeen quoted against 
Thucydides by Keursius and others, in 
reality takes tiie same view (Frag. Hist. 
Or., vol. i. p. 364). As for Heraclides 
Ponticus and Diodorus Siculus, on such 
a matter they are writers of no account. 

* From B.C. 514 toB.c. 510. Compare 
Thucyd. vi. 59; Plat. Hipparch. The 
fourth year was not quite complete 
(Clinton's F. H. ii. p. 18). 
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As soon as day dawned he sent and submitted his dream to the 
interpreters, after which he oflFered the averting sacrifices^ and 
then went and led the procession in which he perished.* 

57. The family of the Gephyraeans,® to which the murderers 
of Hipparchus belonged, according to their own account^ came 
originally from Eretria. My inquiries, however, have made it 
dear to me that they are in reality Phoenicians, descendants of 
those who came with Cadmus ' into the country now called 
BoBotia. Here they received for their portion the district or 
Tanagra, in which they afterwards dwelt On their expulsion 
from this country by the Boeotians (which happened some time 
after that of the Cadmeians from the same parts by the Ar- 
gives ^) they took refuge at Athens. The Athenians received 
them among their citizens upon set terms, whereby they were 
excluded from a number of privileges which are not worth 
mentioning. 

58. Now the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, and to 
whom the Gephyraii belonged, introduced into Greece upon 
their arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that of 
writing,^ whereof the Greeks till then had, as I think, been 
ignorant And originally they shaped their letters exactly like 

* Full details of this whole transaction p. 586 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. r4^vpa ; 
are given by Thucydides (vi. 54-58 ; Etym. Magn. ad eand.). The origin of 
compare Ar. Pol. v. 8 and 9). The time the name was the bridge there over the 
of the Panathenaic festival was chosen Asdpus. Qephyncan Ceree meant Ta- 
because the citizens might then appear nagrscan Ceres, or Ceres whose worship 
in arms. was introduced into Attica from Tani^ 

• Bochart (Geog. Sacr. i. xxi.) believes gra (Etym. Magn. ad voc. 'Axtud ; Steph. 
the Gephynei to have got their name Byz. I. s. c; and infra, ch. 61). 

from the fact that they were settled at ^ On the reality of this immigratioD, 
the bridge {ydtftvpa) over the Cephisaus, see note * on Bk. ii. ch. 49, and of. Bo- 
on the road from Athens to Eleusis. It chart's Geog. Sac. (i. xvi.-xxi.). 
seems to be certain that there was a ^ Herodotus alludes here to the legend 
village there called Gephyris, and a of the Epigoni. Ten years after the first 
temple of Ceres, thence said to have unsuccessful attack upon Thebes, the 
been called Gephynean Ceres (cf. Etym. sons of the seven chiefe succeeded in 
Mag. ad voc. Tc^vpcTs, and Strab. ix. p. taking the city and avenging their 
581). But it may be questioned whether fathers (Apollod. iii. vii. 2). This was 
the Gephyrteans did not rather bring shortly before the Trojan war (Horn. IL 
their name with them into Attica. No iv. 405). The great invasion of the Bca- 
ancienb writer connects the Gephyrsean otians was sixty years after that event 
family with the bridge, or with the vil- (Thuc. i. 12). It was this which caused 
lage of Gephyris. Nor could the temple the Gephyrsans to quit their country 
of Ceres near Gephyris have been (as Bo- (vide supra, i. 146 ; iv. 147). 
chart supposas) their temple of Ajcheean • Homer (II. vi. 168) shows that in 
Ceres (mentioned below, ch. 61); for that his time the Greeks wrote on folding 
was in Athens. On the other hand it ap- wooden tablets. On the introduction 
pears that Tanagra, the city from which of letters into Greece from PhcBnidA, 
the Gephyneans came to Athens, was see end of Ch. v. in the Appendix to 
anciently called Gephyra, and its inha- Book ii., and on Cadmus, n. on Ek. IL 
bitanta generally Gephyneans (Strab. ix. ch. 44. — [G. W.] 
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all the other PhoBnicians, but afterwards, in course of time, they 
changed by degrees their language, and together with it the form 
likewise of their characters.^ Now the Greeks who dwelt about 
those parts at that time were chiefly the lonians. The Phoe- 
nician letters were accordingly adopted by them, but with some 
yariation in the shape of a few, and so they arrived at the 
present use, still calling the letters Phoenician,^ as justice re- 
quired, after the name of those who were the first to introduce 
them into Greece. • Paper rolls also were called from of old 
" parchments " by the lonians, because formerly when paper 
was scarce* they used, instead, the skins of sheep and goats — 
on which material many of tlie barbarians are even now wont to 
write.* 



> That the Greeks derived their letters 
directly from the PhcBziicians is probable 
on many grounds: — 1. A glance at the 
table given in the Appendix to Bk. ii. 
(?ol. ii. p. 268, App.) will show the close 
resemblance, almost amoimting to iden- 
tity, between the Ghreek alphabet (espe- 
cially in its archaic form) and the PhoQ- 
nidan. It is evident that one is copied 
from the other. 3. The names of the 
letters, which are all significative in 
Semitic tongues of the objects which 
they were originally intended to repre- 



sent, but have no meaning in Greek, 
prove that the Semites are the inventors, 
the Greeks the copyists. 8. The dropped 
letters of the early Greek alphabet 
prove the same. These are found, very 
distinctly, in the numerals, where they 
have the place which belongs to them 
in Phoenician and Hebrew. 4. The tra- 
ditional late invention of those letters, 
which the Greeks possessed beyond the 
Phoenicians, is an additional argument. 
These points will receive illustration 
from the subjoined comparative table : — 



Qdgeital 

Bevefjcah 

1 
XmamKAL 



A 

dlppfa 
buLJ 



B 

buU 



r 

gimp] 



A 

delta 



dooT 



Wtodqv 



F 
boon 



I z 



lance 



H 

kbeu 


6 

thciA 


I 
lOU 


kb^th 


tbctli 


Tod 


P^ing 


MJptDl 


bud 


« 


» 


to 



kiqib 
at 



OuonrAL ) 

Obkek > 

Altuabbt. ' 

?Ba3f ICIAK ) 

Name. 5 

SroifincA' > 

TKW. 5 

NunaiCAL I 
ibwxBDr V 
Obxxk. ) 



A 

lambda 



lamed 

prick- 
aUck. 



M 

ma 



water 
40 



N 
nu 



nun 
fish 



slgma 

samech 
prop 

60 



O 

oQuKfiov) 

aln 
eye 

70 



n 

pi 

peh 



9 
koppa 

qoph 
month ' ax 

80 i 00 



P 

rbo 



Tteh 
bead 



shin 
tooth 



T 

Ua 



Ua 
bread 



* This is strong evidence to the fact, 
that European Greece got its alphabet 
direct from the Phoenicians. Otherwise, 
there is so great a similarity between 
the various alphabets of Western Asia 
and Southern Europe (the Lycian, Phry- 
gian, Etruscan, Umbrian, ic.), that it 
would be difficult to prove more than 
their conunon origin from a single type, 



which nught be one anterior to the Phoe- 
nician. 

' That is, before the establishment of 
a regular commerce with Egypt, which 
was perhaps scarcely earlier than the 
reign of Amasis. 

* This is a remarkable statement. 
Among the " barbarians " alluded to, 
we may assume the Persians to be 
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CADMEIAN CHARACTERS. 



Bo(«V— 



59. I myself saw Cadmeian characters* engraved upon some^a 
tripods in the temple of Apollo Ismenias * in Boeotian ' Thebes,^.'' 
most of them shaped like the Ionian. One of the tripods has&^ 
the inscription following: — 

"Me did Amphitryon place, from the far Teleboans' coming." 



included, on the authority of Ctesias, 
who declared that he drew his Persian 
history ** from the royal parchments'* 
{4k r&y ficuriKiKuv hi^(p&v, ap. Diod. 
Sic. ii. 32). But we have (I believe) 
no distinct evidence of parchment being 
used at this early date by any other 
"barbarous** nation. Stone and clay 
seem to have been the common material 
in Assyria and Babylonia; wood, lea- 
ther, and paper in Egypt ; the bark of 
trees and linen in Italy; stone, wood, 
and metal among the Jews. Parchment 
seems never to have been much used, 
even by the Greeks, till the time of 
Eumenes II. (B.C. 197-159), to whom 
the inveniion was ascribed by Varro 
(Plin. H. N. xiii. 21). 

* The old Greek letters, like the Ph(B- 
nician, were written from right to left, 
and were nearer in shape to those of the 
parent alphabet. (See the table in p. 
268, Oh. v. of the App. to Bk. ii., and 
n. ch. 30, Bk. ii.) They continued to 
be so written till a late time on vases ; 
but this appears to have been then 
merely the imitation of an old fashion ; 
for already, in the age of Psammetichus, 
the 7th century B.C., inscriptions were 
written from left to right, and the 
double letters ♦, X, V, were introduced, 
as well as the germ of the long vowels, 
H, A, a century before Simonides. The 
boustrophedon style succeeded to that 
from right to left, when the lines were 
written alternately one way and the 
other, like the ploughing of oxen — 
whence the name ; and at last the 
method followed to the present day, 
from left to right, was adopted. And 
while the Phoenician method is conmion 
to all the Semitic nations, it is curious 
that the later Greek should have be- 
come the same as the Sanscrit method, 
— the Greek being of the Sanscrit, and 
not of the Semitic family of languages : 
see n. p. 267, in App. to Bk. ii. Of the 
age of Greek vases nothing is certain ; 
so that they lead to no exact conclu- 
sion respecting the use of Greek letters, 
especially as the old form of them con- 
tinued to be imitated in later times. 

In Millingen's monuments (Ancient 
Unedited Monuments, plate 1) is a very 



ancient bas-relief, bearing some resem .«=* 
blance in the style of the letters to th^ ^ 
inscription at Aboosimbel, but withou- .MJ 
any double letters, and rather morp*^ 
archaic in character, which he only con.^^ 
aiders somewhat anterior to the 69il^'^ 
Olympiad, B.C. 500 ; there is also m 
prisse vase, from its inscription supposeCT^ 
to date before 582 B.C., of which th^-^ 
letters are very similar to those ar.^ 
Aboosimbel, though they are writtec^c^ 
from right to left. (MUlingen, plat^^ 
1, Vases.) If the Psammetichus ot^^ 
AboosimbKsl were the third, this dat^^^ 
would agree very well with 582 B.C. ^ 
but he was probably the first (as state»=3 
in n. ch. 30, Bk. ii.). The inscriptioDifS 
of Kenecrates at Corfu is supposed toi^:^ 
be about 600 B.C., written from right to^ 
left, with the aspirate and dignmmn, ^m 
and old form of letters. The introduo-- — 
tion of the double letters and long"!^ 
vowels was earlier in some places (as in — - 
Asia Minor) than in others. At first c 
was used for ci, and o for » (as o was 
for u in ancient Italy) ; 9 was a hard K 
used in Corinth, Hector, and other 
names, and afterwards replaced by k. 
It was the Latin Q. The aspirate H 
and the digamma F are both found in 
archaic inscriptions, the latter answer- 
ing to the Latin / in many Etruscan 
names; the former a soft aspirate. 
The X was a harder A, like the Arabic 

^, but not guttural like the ^, which 

is proved by its modem Romaic pro- 
nunciation, and by the fact of the Copts 

being obliged to make a new letter 2) 

for the guttural kh.—{Q, W.] 

• Cf. i. 52. 

^ Bixotian Thebes is here distinguished 
from Egyptian. 

^ Strabo identifies the Teleboans with 
the Taphians, who were among the 
most ancient inhabitants of Acamania 
(vii. p. 466). He mentions the expedi- 
tion of Amphitrj'on (x. t»64, 673), which 
is likewise spoken of by Pherecydes 
(Frag. Hist. Gr. i. p. 77) and ApoUo- 
dorus (ii. iv. 6, 7). 
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Uhia would be about the age of Laius, the son of Labdacus, the 
on of Polydorus, the son of Cadmus.^ 

60. Another of the tripods has this legend in the hexameter 
neasure: — 

" I to fikTHBhooting FhoebuB was ofifered by Scsoiis the boxer. 
When he had won at the games — a wondrous beautiful ofifering." 

Ttiis might be Scaeus, the son of Hippocooii ; ^ and the tripod, if 
Ledieated by him, and not by another of the same name, would 
belong to the time of (Edipus^ the son of Laius. 

61. The third tripod has also an inscription in hexameters, 
rhidi runs thus : — 

" King Laodamas gave this tripod to far-seeing PhoBbus, 
When he was set on the throne — a wondrous beautiful offering." 

It was in the reign of this Laodamas, the son of Eteocles, that 
tlie Cadmeians were driven by the Argives out of their country,^ 
Euid found a shelter with the Encheleans.' The Gephyraeans at 
that time remained in the country, but afterwards they retired 
before the Boeotians,* and took refuge at Athens, where they 
luiTe a number of temples for their separate use, which the 
other Athenians are not allowed to enter — among the rest, one 
of Achaean Ceres,* in whose honour they likewise celebrate 
special orgies. 

62. Having thus related the dream which Hipparchus saw, 
*ttd traced the descent of the Gephyraeans, the family whereto 

• It may be doubted whether this Steph. Byz. ad voc. ; Hecateeus, Fr. 73). 
^K)d belonged really to so early an There was a legend that Cadmus as- 
IjBB (see Wolfs Prolegomena, p. 1y.). sisted them against the other Illyrians 
«» inscription, at any rate, must have (ApoUod. in. v. 4). Hence perhaps it 
^ later, and can at best only have was thought likely that the Cadmeians 
^9n«ed the belief of the priests as to would take refuge with them. 

j5» person who dedicated the tripod. * Thucyd. i. 12 ; supra, ch. 57. 

Toe lune remark will apply to the two * Bochart believes that the Phooni- 

***wr inscriptions. cians introduced the worship of Ceres 

' Hippocoon was the brother of into Greece (Geog. Sac. i. xii.), and 

*P<Ureu8 and Icarion. Assisted by supposes the Gephyrseans to have been 

Jj"' twelve sons, he drove his two the first by whom the worship was 

mothers from Lacedsemon. Afterwards brought into Attica (ib. ch. xxi.). Cer- 

Hercules slew him and his sons, and tainlythe Eleusinian mysteries appear 

"•tored Tyndareus. One of his sons to have been thoroughly Oriental in 

''M named Scseus (ApoUod. iii. x. 5). their character. 

Vide supra, ch. 57, note •. Lad- It is difficult to explain the epithet 

^^OiiB succeeded his father Eteocles "Acheean" here. The grammarians 

''Pon the throne of Thebes. According say that it has no connexion with the 

*o tile legend, he reigned ten years, and well-known Hellenic tribe, but is 

was slain by the Epigoni (Apollod. in. formed either from Uxos (grief) or iix^ 

Tii 2). (sound\ because Ceres grieved for the 

* The Encheleans were an Dlyrian loss oi Proserpine, or because of the 
tribe. They dwelt on the coast above cymbals used in her worship (Etym. 
Epidamnus (Scylax, Peripl. p. 19 ; Mag. ad voc. *Axcud), 
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his murderers belonged, I must proceed with the matter whereof 
I was intending before to speak ; to wit, the way in which the 
Athenians got quit of their tyrants. Upon the death of Hip- 
parchus, Hippias, who was kmg, grew harsh towards the Athe- 
nians;^ and the AlcmseonidsD,^ an Athenian family which had 
been banished by the Pisistratidse,® joined the other exiles, and 
endeavoured to procure their own return, and to free Athens, by 
force. They seized and fortified Leipsydrium • above Pseonia,^ 
and tried to gain their object by arms ; but great disasters befell 
them,^ and their purpose remained unaccomplished. They 
therefore resolved to shrink from no contrivance that might 
bring them success ; and accordingly they contracted with the 
Amphictyons ' to build the temple which now stands at Delphi, 
but which in those days did not exist* Having done this, they 
proceeded, being men of great wealth and members of an 
ancient and distinguished family, to build the temple much 
more magnificently than the plan obliged them. Besides other 
improvements, instead of the coarse stone whereof by the con- 
tract tlie temple was to have been constructed, they made the 
facings of Parian marble.* 

G3. These same men, if we may believe the Athenians, during 



• The great change in the character name of the Pseonida) (Jlmoylieu) in 

of the government after the murder of Menidhi, and the site of Leipsydrium in 

lii|)l>archiia is noticed again, vi. rJ3, as the monastery of St. Nicholas (^Deou of 

it was before in ch. 55. Thucydides Attica, p. 38). 



contirms this (vi. 59). He commends If this ^-iew be taken, the site " i 

the virtue and wisdom of the femiily up the right bank of a remarkable torrent, 

to this time (vi. 54 j. Compare Plat, which descends directly from the sum- 

" >p. p. 229, B.and Heraclid. Ponti. 6. mit of the mountain and flows along a 



Hipp.] 



'vide infra, vi. 125-131, where the broad gravelly bed to the CephissuB," 

etu'lier history of the Alcmax)nidaQ is will favour the derivation of the word 

given : and see note on ch. 131. Leipsydrium from Kslfim, not K^iwm (tff. 

* Tliat is by Pisistratus himself, who Cyrill. Lex. ined. uib voc., and the notes 
is included among the Pisistratidii: ;^vide to Albert's Hesychius). 

sunra, i. 04). ' Hence the famous Scolium (in 

* This was no doubt an iwir(ixt(rfi6$, Athenacus, xv. 15, p. 695, and Suidas 
like that of Agis at Deoclea ^Thuc. vii. ad voc. Ati^vZpior) : — 

19). which was in the same neighbour- ^i^ ^^ Aen^pto*' »po&krrfr«*por, 

hood. Oiouf avipa^ amiXtamf, fiaxtv^^A 

* This is the reading of all the 3ISS. tl^^-I^t^ !^!!"f*^l-. 
Si>ino have proposeil t<^ change Pieonia " - - ■ — 



Oi ror' cdci^or, oimv rarcpMV low. 



into Purnes ; but without necessity. ' Vide infra, vii. 200, note. 

Thoro A\-H» i>rv>bably a region called * The old temple had been burnt - 

Panuiift in Attioji, the alxKie of the (vide supra, ii. 180); according to 

Prt»onid«v nientione^l by Harpocmtion some, by the machinations of the PLads- 

^Hub voo. noiori^rsX juid Pau&uiijis vH. tratidaj ^^Philochor. Fr. H. Q. vol. i. p. 

xviii. 7). Leiivsydrium wa* al>ove this, o95\ 

M\i\ ou the tlanks of P;u"ues i^Sohol. * The AlcmsconidiB bad already re- 

Ariaioph. Lynist. «m;:» ; Hcsych. f • i <-, tmX ceived the praise of Pindar for this piece 

Voo. Ati^i^BfMoy, auvl ad voo. Ant»'-8pior). of munificence ^Pyth. vii. ol r^p re 

^2<)louol Ijoako nH.vgui«(>s the abinle and S^^/nor UvQmvi S/f ai) r ^ r Ir c v | a y). 
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their stay at Delphi persuaded the Pythoness by a bribe ^ to 
tell the Spartans, whenever any of them came to consult the 
oracle, either on their own private aflFairs or on the business of 
the state, that they must &ee Athens. So the Lacedaemonians, 
when they found no answer ever returned to them but this, sent 
at last Anchimolius, the son of Aster — a man of note among 
their citizens — at the head of an army against Athens, with 
orders to drive out the Pisistratidae, albeit they were bound to 
them by the closest ties of friendship. For they esteemed the 
things of heaven more highly than the things of men. The 
troops went by sea and were conveyed in transports. Anchi- 
molius brought them to an [anchorage at Phalerum ;^ and there 
the men disembarked. But the Pisistratidae, who had previous 
knowledge of their intentions, had sent to Thessaly, between 
^which country and Athens there was an alliance,* with a re- 
quest for aidL The Thessalians, in reply to their entreaties, 
sent them by a public vote 1000 horsemen,* under the command 
of their king, Cineas, who was a Coniaean.^ AVhen this help 
came, the Pisistratidae laid their plan accordingly : they cleared 
the whole plain about Phalerum so as to make it fit for the 



<^, 



;^The Delphic oracle ib again bribed 

T ClMmenes, infra, vi. 66. 
, ^Phalerum ia the most ancient, as 
it is the moat natural, harbour of 
Athens. It is nearer than Pirsous to 
ti» dty (Leake's Demi, § 9, p. 397), 
ttd the two rivers (CephiBsus and Ilis- 
■V), between which Athens is placed, 
|<*d into it. The Pineus seems not to 
htTe been used as a port until the time 
of Periclee (Pausan. i. ii. 3). 

* As Bodotia is found generally on the 
^itttan, so Thessaly appears on the 
4^1^fi&ian side. Mutual jealousy of Bodo- 
** would appear to be the chief ground 
of the alliance. It was broken by the 
^'^ian invasion, renewed b.c. 461, 
Jjjon hostilities with Sparta threatened 
(Thttc. i. 102), infringed by the expedi- 
^'Ott of B.C. 453 (Thuc. i. 1 1 1), renewed 
P^ftially before b.c. 431 (ibid. iL 22), 
«? fully re-established m B.C. 423 
V«»d. iv. 132). 
^^ * The Thesaaliana were stiU in that 

••ily stage of society " mentioned 
Y Arnold, ** when the ruling order or 
**■■• has fought (m horsel^k, their 
•J^ects or dependents on foot " (Hist. 
w Rome, vol. i. p. 71). "The cavalry 
"^i^ice under these circumstances has 
^>««n cultivated, that of the infantry 
neglected." In Thessaly the bulk of 



the population were held in the con- 
dition of serfs {Tty4(rTcu) — the ruling 
class, however, was large and warlike. 
Hence we constantly hear of the ex- 
cellence of the Thessalian horse, while 
it is seldom that we have any mention 
of their infantry. (Compare Herod, 
vii. 28, 29; Thucyd. i. Ill; Ephor. Fr. 
5; Pausan. x. i. 2; Polyb. iv. 8; Plut. 
Men. p. 70, A. ; Hipp. Maj. p. 284, A.) 

The country was favourable for pas- 
turage ; and Thessalian horses were of 
special excellency (vide infra, vii. 196, 
and note ad loc). 

' Wachsmuth proposes to read a 
" Gonnsean " (royycuoi'), for a ** Coni- 
8)an" (KovittTov) here. And certainly 
there is no known town in Thessaly, 
from which the word " Conissan *' could 
be formed. It is impossible to under- 
stand, with Larcher, Conium or Iconium, 
the modem Koniyeh, in Phrygia. I 
should incline, therefore, to adopt the 
emendation of Wachsmuth. Gonnus, 
or Gonni, is a well-known Thessalian 
town (Strab. ix. p. 638 ; PorF>hyr. Tyr. 
8 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc; Ptol. Geogrnph. 
iii. 13 ; Liv. xlii. 54). It lay north of 
the Peneus, a little above the com- 
mencement of the pass of Tempd in 
the modem valley of Dereli (Leake's 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 381, 382). 
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movements of cavalry, and then charged the enemy's camp witZS 
their horse, which fell with such fury upon the Lacedagmoniari i 
as to kiU numbers, among the rest Anchimolius, the geneiaTS, 
and to drive the remainder to their ships. Such was the fete ^3/ 
the first army sent from Lacedsemon, and the tomb of Ancki- 
melius may be seen to this day in Attica ; it is at Alopeca^ * 
( Foxtown ), near the temple of Hercules in Cynosargos.^ 
^^r-^ 64. Afterwards, the Lacedaemonians despatched a larger forego 
^S^against Athens, which they put under the command of Cl^o- 
menes, son of Anaxandridas, one of their kings. These troo;^* 
were not sent by sea, but marched by the mainland. Whi^» 
they were come into Attica, their first encounter was with tl:::**^ 
Thessalian horse, which they shortly put to flight, killing abo""^^^ 
forty men ; the remainder made good their escape, and fl^^^ 
straight to Thessaly. Cleomenes proceeded to the city, and, wi-^^* 
the aid of such of the Athenians as wished for freedom, b-^ 
sieged the tyrants, who had shut themselves up in the Pelasg"^^^ 
fortress.* 

65. And now there had been small chance of the Pisistratidi^ 
falling into the hands of the Spartans, who did not even desig^^ 
to sit down before the place,* which had moreover been well 
provisioned beforehand with stores both of meat and drink, — 
nay, it is likely that after a few days' blockade the Lace- 
daemonians woidd have quitted Attica altogether, and gone back 
to Sparta, — had not an event occurred most unlucky for the 
besieged, and most advantageous for the besiegers. The children 
of the Pisistratida^ were made prisoners, as they were being re- 
moved out of the country. By this calamity all their plans 
were deranged, and — as the ransom of their children — they con- 
sented to the demands of the Athenians, and agreed within five 
days' time to quit Attica.® Accordingly they soon afterwards 



3 It is curious to find that the According to Clitodemus, all that the 

Spartans had passed Athens, and pene- Pelasgi did was to level the surface 

trated to this place, which lay to the of the rock at the summit, and build 

north-east of the city, at the distance a wall roimd the space so obtained 

of about a mile and a half (iEsch. (Frag. 22, ed. Didot.). 
Timarch. p. 119). We may suspect * Aware, apparently, of their ina- 

that Herodotus has ill-understood the bility to conduct sieges (vide infra. 

Spartan plan of campaign. The site of ix. 70). That the acropolis was? not 

Alopecae is marked by the modem at this time very strong appears troui 

village of Ainbetokipo (Leake's Demi of the account of its siege by Xerxes 

Attica, p. 31). (viii. 52, 53). It was afterwards forti- 

* Vide infra, vi. 116, and not. ad loc. ned by Ciimon (Plut. Vit. Cim. c. 13), 

* That is, the Acropolis, which the •AH the chief points of this nar- 
Pelasgi were said to have fortified for rative are confirmed by Aristotle, who 
the Athenians (see below, vi. 137). relates the contract of the Alcxnseo- 
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left the country, and Tritlidrew to Sigeum on the Scamander,^ 
after reigning thirty-six years over the Athenians.® By descent 
they were Pylians, of the family of the Neleids,* to which 
Codrus and Melanthus likewise belonged, men who in former 
times from foreign settlers became kings of Athens. And hence 
it was that Hippocrates ^ came to think of calling his son Pisis- 
a^tus : he named him after the Pisistratus who was a son of 
Nestor. Such then was the mode in which the Athenians got 
init of their tyrants. What they did and suflTered worthy of 
Lote from the time when they gained their freedom until the 
^Tolt of Ionia from King Darius, and the coming of Aristagoras 
o Athens with a request that the Athenians would lend the 
onians aid, I shall now proceed to relate. 

66. The power of Athens had been great before ;' but, now 
tiikt the tyrants were gone, it became greater than ever. The 
tlnief authority was lodged with two persons, Clisthenes, of the 
iB^mily of the Alcmseonids, who is said to have been the per- 
raader of the Pythoness,* and Isagoras, the son of Tisander, 
«rlio belonged to a noble house, but whose pedigree I am not 
Bttle to trace further. Howbeit his kinsmen oflfer sacrifice to 
the Carian Jupiter.^ These two men strove together for the 
inaBtery ; and Clisthenes, finding himself the weaker, called to 
his aid the common people.* Hereupon, instead of the four 

ittda to rebuild the Delphian temple, tor, son of Neleus, and king of Pylos), 

the importunity of the oracle in their was king of Messenia at the time of the 

&Toiir, the expedition of Anchimolius return of the Heraclidfid. Being ex- 

^ MS, his defeat, the expedition of polled, he sought a refuge in Attica, 

C3eomeneB " with a larger force/' his where he was kindly received, and even 

v^ry over the Thessalians, the retreat placed upon the throne — Th3rmoBte8, 

^ Hbpias into *' the Pelasgic fortress," the existing monarch, being forced to 

■od the capture of the children as they abdicate in his favour. This will explain 

^«B being conveyed out of the countiy the terms "Pylians," and "Neleids" 

(ft. 17). (cf. Hellan. Fr. lu, and Demo, Fr. 1, 

' Vide infra, ch. 94, 95. ed. Didot.). 

* It appears from Aristotle (Polit. * Supra, i. 59. 

T. 9) that this jwriod is exclusive of the ^ Supra, ch. 62. 

^Q« Mflsed by Pisistratus in exile after ^ That the Carians were once widely 

°i> fint seizure of the sovereignty, spread through the Cyclades, is wit- 

^tota the begmniru] of the reign of nessed both by Herodotiis (i. 171) and 

I'^iistratuB, to the final expulsion of his Thucydides (i. 4). There would be 

■**o», was a period of fifty-one years nothing surprising, therefore, in an 

f'^ritt 1. s. c. ; Scholiast, ap. Aristoph. ancient settlement of Carians upon the 

V€ip. 500). Pisistratus seized the so- Attic peninsula. Strabo notices descents 

Tereignty, b.c. 560; died, b.c. 527, of Carians upon the coasts of Attica 

; reigned nearly 17 years out of the (ix. p. 577). 



33. Bjppias reigned 14 years before the * We seem here to meet again with 

d«ithofHipparchu8(B.c. 514), and four the old triple division of parties— the 

•fterwards. He was expelled B.C. 510, pei> Pedieei, Parali, and Diacrii, of fifty years 

hni in the same year with the Tarquins. back (supra, i. 59). Isagoras had, ap- 

' The tale went, that Melanthus (the parently, revived the party of Lycur- 

fifth in descent from the Homeric Nes- gus (the Pedisei), which was that of the 
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CLISTHENES ALTERS THE TRIBES. 



tribes * among which the Athenians had been divided h 
Clisthenes made ten tribes, and parcelled out the At 



andent landed ariatocracy: ClistheneB 
had taken his father^s place at the head 
of the Parali, or wealthy middle class, 
who wiere attached to the timocratical 
constitution of Solon : while the Diacrii, 
or democrats, were without a leader, 
but had strength sufficient to turn the 
scale either way. Clisthenes, it seems, 
was not a democrat by choice, but from 
necessity. It was only when he found 
himself unable to contend successfully 
with Isagoras, that he had recourse to 
the democratical party. (Vide infra, 
ch. 69, note K) 

* That is, the Geleontes or Teleontes, 
Hopldtes, ^gicoreis, and Aigadeis, the 
ancient hereditary tribes of Attica. Mr. 
Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 69) 
denies that there is any sufficient ground 
for believing that a division into castes, 
such as the names of these tribes has 
been thought to indicate, ever prevailed 
in Attica. In this he opposes, among 
the ancients, Plato, Strabo, and Plu- 
tarch; among the modems, almost all 
who have written upon the subject 
(C. F. Hermann, § 94; Thirlwall, vol. 
ii. p. 7; Boeckh, Corp. Insc. 3655; 
lUgen, p. 38-50 ; Schomann de Com. 
Ath. p. 351, &c.). It seems incon- 
ceivable that names, three out of four 
of which read so clearly Warriors 
(Hopletes), Goatherds (iEgicoreis), and 
Artisans (Argadeis), can have been given 
except to classes formed according to 
professions, at least at the otUsct. The 
difficulty and uncertainty that attaches 
to the fourth name, which appears under 
three forms — Geleontes, Gedeoutes, and 
Ttileontes — cannot invalidate the ar- 
gument derived from the other three. 
Teleontes, which rests upon decent au- 
thority (Eurip. Ion. 1579 ; Pollux, viii. 
109 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. AlyiKSpttos), is 
certainly the form most easy of explana- 
tion, for this would be etymologically 
connected with r€\4w, tcXoj, r(\€T'fi, and 
would give the excellent sense of Priests 
or Consecrators (cf. Strabo, viii. p. 556). 
Geleontes, w^hich has far the greatest 
weight of authority, since it is the form 
of the Inscriptions as well as that of the 
best MSS. of Herodotus, may possibly 
only be a variant from this, according 
to the notice which we find in Hesy- 
cbius, that 7cA€a was in use for rcAca 
(Hesych. ad voc. y(\€a). The form 
Gedeontes has the lea.st authority (Plu- 
tarch only), and may be safely set 



aside as having arisen from l 
MSS., in which PEAEONTE 
easily be mistaken for FEAEOI 

It would seem therefore 
Athens in very early times tl 
four castes: 1. Priests; 2. Wa 
Herdsmen; and 4. Mechani< 
may be considered as tolerabl 
from the appellations themselv 
also confirmed by several writ< 
name and note. The pasaagei 
(Timaeus, p. 24, A.; Critias, p. 
where ancient Athens is cois 
Egypt in respect of its castes 
knovm. They are the more 
because, so far as appears, th< 
corded is not based upon the e 
of the names of the tribes, c 
connected consciously with th€ 
all. Plutarch's statement is die 
positive (Vit. Solon, ch. 25); 
error in detail — the substit 
husbandmen for priests — arl 
his having the false form yM 
re\4orrfs. Strabo also, who 
spectable authority, has no doi 
four tribes having been cas 
account exactly accords with 
taken above; for it is of no in 
that he uses the term hw^ndm 
yoi) for goatherds (auyiKoptis) 
siguate the caste which got : 
from the soil. 

If we admit the fact of the 
of castes in Attica in the earlii 
it becomes a matter of impoi 
inquire, whence did these castei 
were they of home growth, 
ducod from abroad? They h; 
regaixled as favouring the noi 
special connexion of Athens wi 
(Diodor. Sic. i. 28; Thirlwall 
p. 67); and in Plato they 
appear in this shape; but it is 
to say whether this is the tru< 
of them, or whether the fac 
that the same spirit which pn 
early times in Eg}T)t and Ir 
independently sprang up in 
The nature of the special com 
any, between Egypt and A 
not agreed on. Plato gives 
count of it ; and Phauodei 
Callisthenes, the earliest writ 
propounded a theory, derived i 
Athens (ap. Procl. Comment. 
Tim. p. ;V>). The Egyptian c 
Attica seems to have been a 
ventiou of the Egyptians th< 
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among them. He likewise changed the names of the tribes ; for 

-whereas they had till now been called after Geleon, iEgicores, 

Argadesy and Hoples, the four sons of Ion,* Clisthenes set these 

names aside, and called his tribes after certain other heroes,^ all 

of whom were native, except Ajax. Ajax was associated because, 

although a foreigner, he was a neighbour and an ally of Athens.^ 

67. My belief is that in acting thus he did but imitate his 

maternal grandfather, Clisthenes, king of Sicyon.* This king, 

when he was at war with Argos, put an end to the contests of the 

rhapsodists at Sicyon, because in the Homeric poems Argos and 

the Aigives were so constantly the theme of song. He likewise 

conceived the wish to drive Adrastus, the son of Talaus, out of 

his country,^ seeing that he was an Argive hero. For Adrastus 

had a shrine at Sicyon, which yet stands in the market-place of 

the town. Clisthenes therefore went to Delphi, and asked the 



It appaurs first in DiodoruB (1. b. o.)» 
wWce it passes to Eusebius (Chron. 
Om. ii. p. 280), Tzetzes, Suidas, &c. 
Still there is, undoubtedly, a resem- 
blance in religion and art, as well as in 
political institutions, between Athens and 
I^gypt. which favours the notion of some 
vp^oal early connexion. (See Tliiersch's 
^hen der Bildenden Kunst, p. 26.^ 

The chief objection to the view which 
would derive the Athenian castes from 
Egypt, is the fact, of which there seems 
to be good evidence, that the four tribes 
were not peculiar to Athens, but common 
to all the Ionian Greeks. The tradition 
which makes Teleon and his brothers 
fooa of Ion, embodies this fact ; and it 
i« proved, not only by the statement of 
Herodotus (infra, ch. 69), but also by 
inscriptions from the Ionian towns of 
Ana Minor (Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 3078, 
3079, 3665), which show the existence 
of these divisions in them. It is also 
important to observe that remnants of 
caate divisions and caste prejudices 
•ppear through Greece generally, which 
Kom to indicate the entire and uni- 
Teraal prevalence of caste in earlier 
times. Of this nature are the here- 
ditary priesthoods common to many 
itates; and the descent of offices and 
employments from father to son, which 
is known to have prevailed at Sparta 
and elsewhere, and of which Herodotus 
himself gives instances in the next Book 
(infra, vi. 60, and not. ad loc. ; see 
also Hermann's Pol. Ant. § 5). It is 
aatonishing to find an assertion in 
Clinton (F. H. vol. i. p. 54), that of the 



^ 



institution of castes *' there are no 
vestiges in any part of Greece " I 

* The same names are given, but with 
the reading of Teleon for Geleon, in 
Euripides (Ion. 1579-1581, ed. Din- 
dorf.). In accordance with this, Julius 
Pollux (viii. 9, p. 931), and Stephen of 
Byzantium (ad voc. AlyiKctpcctfj), give 
the tribes as Teleontes, Hopletes, JSgi- 
coreis, and Argadeis. The Inscriptions 
of Cyzicus contain the full list, but with 
the form Geleontes. 

' The names of the Attic tribes were 
Erechtheis, JEgeis, Pandionis^ Leontis, 
Acamantis, G£neis, Cecropis, Hippo- 
thoontis, Mantis, and Antiochis ; the 
heroes being Erechtheua, ^geus, Pan- 
dion, Leos, Acamas, CEneus, Cecrops, 
Hippothoon, Ajax, and Antiochus. The 
order given is that observed upon the 
monuments. 

* Ajax was, the tutelary hero of 
Salamis (vide infra, viii. 64 and 121). 
According to Homer, his troops at 
Troy were drawn up next to those of 
Athens. 

Alac 5* tK SaAauii'Of aye hvoKOx^Ka t^af, 
Sri^o-e 5' a'yiui', (i^' *KBr\vaiMV toroyro ^oAayy^'f . 
II. ii. 5&7, 558. 

9 Concerning this king, see below, 
vi. 12(5. 

* Adrastus, king of Argos, and leader 
of the first ( mythic) attack upon Thebes 
^Eurip. Phoeniss. ; Apollod. iii. vi. § 
3-7), was worshipped as a hero in 
sevenil places: among the rest at Me- 
gara (Pausan. i. xliii. I) and Athens 
(ibid. I. XXX. 4). 
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oracle if he might expel Adrastus, To this the Pythoness is 
ported to have answered — " Adrastus is the Sicyonians' king, biL'f 
thou art only a robber." So when the god would not grant hiy 
request, he went home and began to think how he might contriye 
to make Adrastus withdraw of his own accord. After a while 
he hit upon a plan which he thought would succeed. He sent 
envoys to Thebes in Boeotia, and informed the Thebans that he 
wished to bring Melanippus,^ the son of Astacus, to Sicyon. The 
Thebans consenting, Clisthenes carried Melanippus back with 
him, assigned him a precinct within the government-house, and 
built him a shrine there in the safest and strongest part. The 
reason for his so doing (which I must not forbear to mention) 
was, because Melanippus was Adrastus' great enemy, having 
slain both his brother Mecistes and his son-in-law Tydeus.* Clis- 
thenes, after assigning the precinct to Melanippus, took away 
from Adrastus the sacrifices and festivals wherewith he had till 
then been honoured, and transferred them to his adversary. 
Hitherto the Sicyonians had paid extraordinary honours to 
Adrastus, because the country had belonged to Polybus,* and 
Adrastus was Polybus' daughter's son;* whence it came to 
{mss that Polybus, dying childless, left Adrastus his kingdom. 
Besides other ceremonies, it had been their wont to honour 
Adrastus with tragic choruses, which they assigned to him 
rather than Bacchus, on account of his calamities.^ Clisthenes 
now gave the choruses to Bacchus, transferring to Melanippus 
the rest of the sacred rites. 

68. Such were liis doings in the matter of Adrastus. With 
respect to the Dorian tribes, not choosing the Sicyonians to have 
the same tribes as the Argives, he changed all the old names for 
new ones ; and here he took special occasion to mock the Sicyo- 
nians, for he drew his new names from the words " pig/' and 
" ass," adding thereto the usual tribe-endings ; only in the case 
of his own tribe he did nothing of the sort, but gave them a name 



^ A statue of MelanippuB is probably * The Scholiast on Pindar (Nem. ix.) 

intended. See below, ch. 80. follows the same tradition. According 

> Melanippus, the son of Astacus, to him Talaiis married Lysimach^, the 

is mentioned among the defenders of daughter of Polybus, and their issue 

Thebes by Pherecydes (Fr. 51), Apol- was Adrastus. ApollodoruB gives a 

lodorus (ill. vi. § 8), and Pausanias different account (i. ix. § 13). 

(IX. xviii. § 1). He is said to have lost « Besides the destruction of his army 

his own life at the siege, being slain by and friends in the first expedition against 

Amphiaraus (Pherecyd. 1. s. c). Thebes, Adrastus was said to have lost 

^ Polybus was king of Corinth, and his son ^gialeus in the second (Hel- 

Sicyon was included in his dominions lanicus, Fr. 11; Apollod. lu. vii. § 2). 
(Apollod. III. v. § 7). 
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drawn from his own kingly office. For he called his own tribe 
the Archelaiy or Rulers, while the others he named Hyatse, or 
Pig-folk, OneatcBy or Ass-folk, and Chcereatse, or Swine-folk.' 
The Sicyonians kept these names, not only during the reign of 
Clisthenes, but even after his death, by the space of sixty years : 
then, however, they took counsel together, and changed to the 
well-known names of Hyllceans, Pamphylians, and Dymanatae,^ 
taking at the same time, as a fourth name, the title of ^gialeans, 
iiom .ZBgialeus the son of Adrastus.^ 

69. Thus had Clisthenes the Sicyonian done.^^ The Athenian 
Clisthenes, who was grandson by tiie mother's side of the other, 
and had been named after him, resolved, from contempt (as I 
believe) of the lonians,^ that his tribes should not be the same as 

7 The dynasty of the Orthagoridse, to 
wbich Clkthenee belonged, was not 
IXoriAD, but Achsdan. Clisthenes aimed 
at depressing the Doric population, and 
eleratin^ the Achieans— his own kins- 
folk. His arrangement of the Sicyonian 
tribes may be thus compared with the 
oldnr (and later) division — 

ArtwMiM .. .. ArcfaeUd .. .. JBglaleis. 

(HyatA. A (Hyllei. 

0oftaiH .. ,. iOnetitm. > .. {Pampbyli. 

* That these were the three ancient 
tribes of the Dorians is now univer- 
sally acknowledged. MUller (Dorians, 
vol. ii. pp. 76, 78, E. T.) has collected 
the principal testimonies. The most 
direct is that of Stephen of Byzantium 
(ad voc. Av/Aoy); Avfuiy, ^v\oy AwpUwv 
1|9«r 8^ Tp«rs, 'TXAcIt, Kot TldfMpv\oi^ 
Kol Avfuiytt' (Compare also the words 
of the same writer, ad. voc. *TWus.) 
Homer (IL ii. 668; Od. xix. 177), He- 
siod (Frag. vii. ed. (bottling), Pindar 
(Pyth. i. 61), and Ephorus (Fr. 10), 
besides Herodotus, confirm the state- 
ment of Stephen. A multitude of in- 
scriptions from the ruins of different 
Dorian towns lead to the same conclu* 



The names were traced to Pamphylus 
and Dyman, the two actual sons, and 
Hyllus, the adopted son, of .Egimius, 
who was the traditional king of Doris 
at the time of the flight of the Hera- 
deids. 

' ^£gialeans was the ancient name of 
the primitive lonians of this tract (vide 
infra, vii. 94; cf. Apollod. ii. i. § 1, and 
Strabo, viii. p. 555). Pausanias con- 
jectures, with reason, that the term 
was derived from the common word 
tuyieL\6sj ''coast," and signified "the 

VOL. III. 



dwellers along the shore " (vii. i. § 1). 
Compare the Attic wdpaXoi (supra, i. 
59). It is not unfrequent to find a 
tribe or tribes of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants alongside of the Hylleans, Dy- 
manes, and Pamphyles, in a Dorian 
state. In Ai^os, and perhaps in Epi- 
daurus, the Hymithian was such a 
tribe (Steph. Byz., ad voces Avfiay et 
'Tpvi0iov), In Corinth there appear 
to have been five such (Miiller's Do- 
rians, vol. ii. p. 58, E. T.). 

*° An interesting account is given by 
Nicolas of Damascus, of the mode in 
which Clisthenes obtained the thi'one. 
Clisthenes was the youngest of three 
brothers, and had therefore, in the 
natural course of things, little hope of 
the succession. Myron, however, his 
eldest brother, having been guilty of 
adultery with the wife of Isodemus the 
second brother, Clisthenes persuaded 
the latter to revenge himself by slaying 
the adulterer. He then represented to 
him that he could not reign alone, as it 
was impossible for him to offer the 
sacrifices ; and was admitted as joint 
king on this account. Finally, he had 
Isodemus persuaded to go into volun- 
tary exile for a year, in order to purge 
his pollution; and during his absence 
made himself sole king (Fr. 61). 

* There can be no doubt that Clis- 
thenes was actuated by a higher motive. 
He abolished the old tribes, not be- 
cause they were Ionic, but because they 
"were exclusive: his iuteutiou was to 
break down an old oligarchical distinc- 
tion, and to admit the mora readily to 
the franchise fresh classes of the free 
inhabitants. The old tribes wera here- 
ditary, and with their machinery of 
phratries and clans {y4yri\ tended to 

Q 
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theirs ; and so followed the pattern set him by his namesake o: 
Sicyon. Having brought entirely over to his own side the conimoi 
people of Athens, whom he had before disdained,* he gave all th( 
tribes new names, and made the number greater than formerly 
instead of the four phylarchs he established ten ; ^ he likewiw 
placed ten demes in each of the tribes ;^ and he was, now thai 
the common people took his part, very much more powerful thai 
his adversaries. 

70. Isagoras in his turn lost ground ; and therefore, to counter 
plot his enemy, he called in Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian, whc 
had already, at the time when he was besieging the Pisistratidae. 
made a contract of friendship with him. A charge is ever 
brought against Cleomenes that he was on terms of too great 
familicoity with Isagoras's wife. At this time the first thing that 
he did, was to send a herald and require that Clisthenes, and c 
large number of Athenians besides, whom he called " The Ae 



confine within very narrow limita the 
rights of Athenian citizenship. A free 
plebs had grown up outside the heredi- 
tary trib^ at Athens, as it did at 
Rome, and by the same means, except 
that in Rome the element of forced, in 
Athens that of free, settlers prepon- 
derated. Clisthenes resolved to admit 
all free Athenians to the franchise, and 
therefore enrolled the entire free popu- 
lation in local tribes. It would have 
been almost impossible for him to have 
set up fresh hereditary tribes by the 
side of the ancient ones ; for '' a tie of 
faith and feeling " connected these 
together, which could not have been 
"conjured suddenly up as a bond of 
union between comparative strangers/* 
Mr. Grote views these transactions in 
their true light (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. 
pp. 1G9-175). 

* So we were told before, that when 
Clisthenes "found himself the weaker, 
he called to his aid the common people " 
(ch. 66). On what grounds Mr. Grote 
supposes it **not unreasonable to give 
Clisthenes credit for a more forward 
generous movement than is implied in 
the literal account of Herodotus/* does 
not appear. We fiiay certainly do so ; 
but then we reject the authority of the 
writer who is our only guide in the 
matter, and who, as a lover of demo- 
cracy (vide infra, ch. 78), would not 
willingly have spoken evil of one who 
had done so much for it as Clisthenes. 
Are democrats alone of all mankind 



immaculate ? 

' Vide supra, ch. 66. By Fhylaichs 
in this place, Herodotus probably meam 
the ixtfieXirral rwy ^vKAv, who tool 
the place of the old ^vKo$euri\9is, m 
the heads of the tribes. The Phvlarcb 
proper were, under the Hipparcna, th< 
chief officers of the cavalry (cf. Her 
mann's Pol. Ant. of Greece, §§ 111 anc 
152). 

* It seems to me quite imposaibh 
that this passage can bear the conatme 
tion given it by Wachsmuth, anc 
adopted by Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p. 176, 
note), or indeed admit of any sense bal 
that assigned it in the text. Whethei 
Herodotus was mistaken, as Hemuuu 
(1. s. c.) supposes, or whether, as Sch&- 
mann contends (De Com. Att. p. 363), 
the number of demes was originallj 
100, and was afterwards increased to 
the 170 mentioned by Polemo (ap, 
Strab. ix. p. 575), is an open questioa 
Perhaps scarcely sufficient ground hai 
been shown for questioning the state- 
ment of Herodotus. 

The fact is quite ascertained, thai 
the demes of which each tribe was com' 
posed, were not locally contiguoui 
(Leake's Demi of Attica, p. 13 ; Grote 
vol. iv. p. 177). It is a happy conjec- 
ture of Mr. Grote' 8, that the object ir 
view was the avoidance of those loca! 
feuds and jealousies of which we have i 
trace in the contentions of the Diacrii 
the Pedisei, and the Parali (supra» ch 
60, note, and i. 59). 
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cursed/' should leave Athens.* This message he sent at the 
so^estion of Isagoras : for in the affair referred to, the blood- 
guiltiness lay on the Alcmseonidse and their partisans, while he 
and his friends were quite clear of it. 

71. The way in which " The^ Accursed " at Athens got their 
name, was the following. There was a certain Athenian called 
Cylon, a victor at the Olympic games,* who aspired to the 
soTereignty, and aided by a number of his companions, who were 
of the same age with himself, made an attempt to seize the 
citadel' But the attack failed ; and Cylon became a suppliant 
at the image.^ Hereupon the Heads of the Naucraries,' who at 



/The same demand was made imme- 
«»tely before the breaking out of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 126); 
^W it was directed against Pericles, 
who was connected, through his mother, 
with the Alcnueonid fanuly (infi^ tI. 
131). ^ 

* Cylon gained the prize for the 8(au- 
^J, or double foot-race (Fausan. i. 

XXTiill). 

' Pylon's enterprise, and the circum- 
■*»n<» which led to it, have been better 
^ted by Bishop Thirlwall than by 
*r. Grote. The latter does not appear 
*o see any stir of the democratic ele- 
^1^ at Athens, until the time imme- 
^tttely preceding the legislation of 
colon. But, as Dr. Thirlwall weU re- 
iBttki, the legislation of Draco, which 
*«ded to limit the authority of the 
iiobles, cannot have proceeded from 
their own wish, but must have been 
tttorted from them by the growing 
©■content of the people (vol. ii p. 18). 
^ p^ular stir, therefore, began be- 
fore Draco's legislation — a demand for 
written laws, like that which at Rome 
led to the Decemvirate — Draco was ap- 
P^uited to satisfy this demand, but 
named his If ws in a manner '* designed 
to orerawe and repress the popular 
SMTement," which had led to his being 
wt up as lawgiver. The insurrection 
of Cylon was the natural consequence 
of this attempt at repression; it was a 
^mocradc movement, at least it de- 
rived its chief strength from the dis- 
content of the masses ; and this, although 
Ojflon was a Eupatrid. Whether Cylon's 
views were selfish or not, we cannot 
ny. He may have designed what Pisis- 
tratus afterwards accomplished, or he 
may have been really the Spurius Cas- 
dua, or Titus Manlius of Athens. His 
fidlure left the Athenians to groan 



under the weight of a cruel oligarchy 
for at least eighteen more years (from 
B.C. 612 to B.C. 594. See on this sub- 
ject, Hermann's Pol. Antiq. § 103, and 
the writers there quoted, Meier, Welcker, 
and Siebelis). It is remarkable that 
Cylon's statue was preserved in the 
Acropolis to the days of Pausanias 
(i. zxviii. § 1), a sign of the gratitude 
of the people. 

• The account in Thucjrdides (i. 126) 
is much fuller, and may itself be com- 
pleted from Plutarch's Solon, c. 12. 
According to these writers, Cylon him- 
self escaped. His adherents took refuge 
in the temple of Minerva Polias, and 
when induced, under promise of being 
spared, to surrender, fastened them- 
selves with a rope to the statue of the 
goddess, and so descended into the 
town. On their way the rope broke, or 
was out ; and they were immediately set 
u^n. Many fled for refuge to the 
sanctuary of the Furies, which hap- 
pened to be near, but were slain at the 
altars. Megacles, who was chief archon 
at the time, directed the proceedings 
(Heracl. P. i. 4); and hence the guilt of 
the double sacrilege was considered 
to rest chiefly on him. During the 
rule of Solon, Epimenides was employed 
to devise an expiation of the crime; 
but the measures which he took (Diog. 
Laert. L 110) failed to satisfy public 
opinion. 

* The Naucraries were divisions of 
the ancient tribes: in each tribe there 
were three Trittyes, and in each Trittys, 
four Naucraries. Thus the number of 
these last was 48. Accoi'ding to some 
writers, each Naucrary was bound to 
furnish a vessel to the navy, and this 
was the origin of the name {vavKpapia 
iKdffrri Z6o iinr4as irapux* ^^"'^ ^^^^ M'^'f 
&^' f s tffots wv6fJLaffrcu, Pollux, viu. 108). 

q2 
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that time bore rule in Athens, induced the fngitiyes to remo^s=-'e 
by a promise to spare their lives. Nevertheless they were tm, .11 
slain ; and the blame was laid on the Alcmseonidfle. All tlM^ 
happened before the time of Fisistratus. 

72. When the message of Qeomenes arrived, requiring Clm^^s- 
thenes and " The Accursed " to quit the city, Clisthenes depart^^ 
of his own accord. Cleomenes, however, notwithstanding his d. •^- 
parture, came to Athens, with a small band of followers ; and on Vm is 
arrival sent into banishment seven hundred Athenian fSEunili^sfl, 
which were pointed out to him by Isagoras. Succeeding here, "fce 
next endeavoured to dissolve the council,^ and to put the goveKm- 
ment into the hands of three hundred of the partisans of that lead ^er. 
But the council resisted, and refused to obey his orders ; whe^re- 
npon Cleomenes, Isagoras, and their followers took possession o! 
the citadel. Here they were attacked by the rest of the Athe- 
nians, who took the side of the council, and were besieged for tie 
space of two days : on the third day they accepted terms, beixig 
allowed — at least such of them as were Lacedaemonians — to qi^ii* 
the country. And so the word which came to Cleomenes receiv'^d 
its fulfilment. For when he first went up into the citadel, mean- 
ing to* seize it, just as he was entering the sanctuary of the god- 
dess, in order to question her, the priestess arose from her throo^ 
before he had passed the doors, and said — "Stranger fron* 
Lacedaemon, depart hence, and presume not to enter the holy . 
place — it is not lawful for a Dorian to set foot there." But he 
answered, " Oh ! woman, I am not a Dorian, but an Achaean."^ 
Slighting this warning, Cleomenes made his attempt, and so he 
was forced to retire, together with his Lacedaemonians.^ The 

Thia derivation, however, is rather of Four Hundred. For the constitii- 

)>lau8ible than probable; and the ac- tion of this council, see the excellent 

count of the word which conuects it account in the Dictionary of Antiqui- 

with va/fftv, and makes the yavKpapos ties (pp. 155-159). 

(s= yavKkripos) ''a householder," is on ' The Heraclidse were, •according to 

all accounts to be preferred. the unanimous tradition, the old royal 

As Thucydides says that the nine family of the Peloponnese, when it was 

archons at this time managed afifairs, yet Achscan. Expelled thence, they 

some writers (as Harpocration) have had found a refuge in Doris, and been 

confounded the Heads ( Pry taneis) of adopted by the Dorians into their n»- 

the Naucraries with the archons. It is tion. Hence in the legend mentioned 

better to suppose that they were the above (note • on ch. 68), Hyllus is the 

chief militarif officers, or that they adopted son of udBgimius (Ephor. Fr. 

formed a council or coiirt which assisted 10). 

the chief archons in the decision of ^ The Athenians always cherished a 

criminal causes (Wachsmuth, i. p. 246 ; lively recollection of this triumph over 

Thirlwall, ii. p. 22, note). their great rivals. Even Aristophanes, 

^ The new council of 500, fifty from notuithstanding his peace policy, can- 
each local tribe, which Clisthenes had not refrain from indulging in the recol- 
recently substituted for Solon's coimcil lection. According to hun Cleomenes 
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rest were cast into prison by the Athenians, and condemned to 
die, — among them Timasitheiis the Delphian, of whose prowess 
and courage I have great things which I could telL* 

73. So these men died in prison.* The Athenians directly 
afterwards recalled Clisthenes, and the seven hundred families 
which Cleomenes had driven out ; and, further, they sent envoys 
to Sardis, to make an alliance with the Persians, for they knew 
that war would follow with Cleomenes and the LacedflBmonians. 
When the ambassadors reached Sardis and delivered their mes- 
sage, Artaphemes, son of Hystaspes, who was at that time 
governor of the place, inquired of them ** who they were, and in 
what part of the world they dwelt,* that they wanted to become 
allies of the Persians ? " The messengers told him ; upon which 
lie answered them shortly — that " if the Athenians chose to give 
earth and water to Eing Darius, he would conclude an alliance 
^with them ; but if not, they might go home again." After con- 
sulting together, the envoys, anxious to form the alliance, accepted 
the terms ; but on their return to Athens, they fell into dee|j 
disgrace on account of their compliance. 

74. Meanwhile Cleomenes, who considered himself to have 
l>een insulted by the Athenians both in word and deed, was draw- 
ing a force together fix)m all parts of the Peloponnese, without 
informing any one of his object ; which was to revenge himself 
on the Athenians, and to establish Isagoras, who had escaped with 
him from the citadel,' as despot of Athens. Accordingly, with a 
large army, he invaded the district of Eleusis,® while the 
Boeotians, who had concerted measures with him, took (Enoe * and 

bad to surrender his arms, and to retire ' Vide supra, L 153, and infira, ch. 

in a yery miserable plight — anuephy 105. 

lyaiy wdwv rpifi^wMw, wivtiy, ^xnrwv, &ira- ' Disguised, probably as a Spartan. 

^iXrot, l{ fr«y tiKovros (Lvsist. 269). * According to the Scholiast on Aris« 

^ Fausanias, referring to this passage, tophanes (Lysist. 1. s. c), Cleomenes 

relateB that Timasitheus was a pancra- took Eleusis on his way back from 

tiast, and bad won three yiotories at the Athens, and was aided in so doing by a 

Pythian, and two at the Olympian number of Athenians. These traitors 

fuoM Cti. viiL § 4). His statue — the were punished by the confiscation of 

WDtk oc Agelades the Argive — was still their goods, the razing of their houses 

•taoding at Olympia when Pausanias to the ground (cf. Liv. ii. 41), their own 

«rot« (ibid. % 6). condemnation to death, and the public 

* Mr. Blakesley (not. ad loc.) calls in inscription of their names as condemned 

question this severity, but (as it seems felons on a brazen pillar in the Aero- 

to me) without reason. The passage of polis. 

the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Lysistr. Eleusis was the key to Attica on the 

273^ to which he refers, belongs to a south, and its possession enabled Cleo- 

later period of the history (see note * on menes to invade whenever he chose to 

eh. 74). do so. 

For a similar instance of the cowardly * The GSnoe here spoken of, is im- 

deaertioii of allies by the Spartans, see doubtedly that near Eleutherse, which 

Thuc. iii. 109-111. belonged to the tribe Hippothoontis 
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HysiaB,^ two country-towns upon the frontier; and at the same 
time the Chalcideans," on another side, plundered divers places 
in Attica. The Athenians, notwithstanding that danger threat- 
ened them from every quarter, put off all thought of the Boeotians 
and Chalcideans till a future time,^ and mwshed against the 
Peloponnesians, who were at Eleusis.* 

75. As the two hosts were about to engage, first of all the Co- 
rinthians, bethinking themselves that they were perpetpating a 
wrong, changed their minds, and drew off from the main army. 
Then Demaratus, son of Ariston, who was himself king of Sparta 
and joint-leader of the expedition, and who till now had had no 
sort of quarrel with Cleomenes, followed their example. On 
account of this rupture between the kings, a law was passed at 
Sparta, forbidding both monarchs to go out together with the 
army, as had been the custom hitherto. The law also provided, 
that, as one of the kings was to be left behind, one of the Tyn- 



(Harpocration ad voc.). Its vicinity to 
Hysiae is sufficient to prove this; for the 
other (Edoo was close to Marathon, near 
the eastern coast, 30 miles from Hysise 
(Leake's Demes, p. 85). The exact site 
is not agreed upon. Kiepert places it at 
the modem PaUEo-kastro, which is not 
more than six miles from Eleusis (Atlas 
von Hellas, Blatt X.). Leake regards it 
as ideuticai with Ghyfto-hastro, which 
lies close under Cithseron, in a narrow 
valley through which must have passed 
the road from Athens to Platroa. His 
arguments appear to me conclusive 
(Demi of Attica, pp. 129-131). 

CEnoe was a place of great importance 
in the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii. 
18, 19, viii. 98). It was taken by the 
Boeotians, B.C. 411, but probably soon 
after recovered by Athens. 

' Hysisa lay on the north side of Ci- 
thaeron, in the plain of the Asopus 
(infra, ix. 15, 25; Strab. ix. p. 587), be- 
tween Plataea and Erythrac. It belonged 
naturally and commonly to Boeotia. 
Homer mentions it, under the name of 
Hyria, as a Boeotian city. (II. ii. 496. 
Compare Strab. 1. s. c.) It seems to 
have been recaptured by Athens soon 
after this (infra, vi. 108), but to have 
reverted to Thebes before the time of 
the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. iii. 24; 
viii. 98 j. 

^ Chalcis had been one of the most 
important cities in Greece. It was said 
to have been originally a colony from 
Athens (Strab. x. p. 651), but shortly 
acquired complete independence. In a 



war which it had maintained with Ere- 
tria, some considerable time before 
this, all Qreece had been concerned on 
the one side or the other (Thucyd. L 
15, and infra, ch. 99). Few cities sent 
out 80 many, or such distant oolonies. 
The whole peninsula situated between 
the Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs, ac- 
quired the name of Chalcidice, from the 
number of Ghalcidean settlements (Thu- 
cyd. piissim), Seriphus, Peparethus, and 
others of the Cyclades, were Chalcidean 
(Seym. Chius, 1. 585). In Italy and 
Sicily, the colonies of Chalcis exceeded 
in number those of any other state. 
Naxos, L^ntini, Catana, Zancl^, Rhe- 
gium, and Cuma, were among them 
(Thucyd. vi. 3, 4 ; Strab. vi. p. 370). 

The government of Chalcis was aris- 
tocratic (vide infra, ch. 77). Its site ia 
fixed by the fact that it lay exactly at 
the narrowest part of the channel of the 
Euripus (Strab. x. p. 648). It is there* 
fore the modem Egripo, or Negropont. 

' Compare the very similar course 
taken by Pericles in the campaign of 
B.C. 445 (Thuc. i. 114). 

* The situation of Eleusis is very dis- 
tinctly marked. It lay on the coast 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 47; Strab. ix. p. 
572), opposite Salamis, at the point 
where the western Cephissus reached 
the sea. (Pausan. i. xxxviii. § 7.) It 
thus commanded the coast route from 
the Peloponnese into Attica. (^Leake's 
Demi, p. 154). The little village of 
Ltpsina ("EXcvo-iva) marks the site. 
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daridsB should also remain at home ;^ whereas hitherto both had 
accompanied the expeditions, as auxiliaries. So when the rest 
of the allies saw that the Lacedaemonian kings were not of one 
mind, and that the Corinthian troops had quitted tlieir post, they 
likewise drew off and departed. 

76. This was the fourth time that the Dorians had invaded 
Attica : twice they came as enemies, and twice they came to do 
good service to the Athenian people. Their first invasion took 
place at the period when they founded Megara,* and is rightly 
placed in the reign of Codrus at Athens ;' the second and third 
occasions were when they came from Sparta to drive out the 
Fisistratidae ; the fourth was the present attack, when Cleomenes, 
at the head of a Peloponnesian army, entered at Eleusis. Tlius 
the Dorians had now four times invaded Attica.® 

77. So when the Spartan army had broken up from its quar* 
ters thus ingloriously, the Athenians, wishing to revenge them- 
selves, marched first against the Chalcideans, The Boeotians, 
however, advancing to the aid of the latter as far as the Euripus, 
the Athenians thought it best to attack them first. A battle was 
fought accordingly ; and the Athenians gained a very complete 
victory, killing a vast number of the enemy, and taking seven 



ncred 






* By the Tyndaridse are meant the from the Pelopomiese (ahout b.c. 1050). 
cred images, or rather aymhols, of Cormth and Messenia were the chief in- 

Gbttor and Pollux, which tieyeral writers stigators of the invasion. It resulted in 

teU us were objects of religious worship a battle, wherein Codrus devoted him- 

mt Sparta. Plutarch (De Amor. Frat. self for his country, in consequence of 

p. 478, A.) says they were two oblong an oracle which declared that Athens 

blocks of wood, joined together by two must either be conquered or lose her 

tnuuverse spars. It would seem that it king. He disguised himself, and was 

was possible to separate them. £x- slain, after which victonr declared for 

pies of the superstitious regard at- the Athenians. The Peloponnesians, 

bed by the Greeks to images wiU be however, retained their hold upon the 

found, infra, chs. 80, 81, and viiL 64,83. Megarid, which thenceforth became a 

See aUo above, note ^ on ch. 67. Dorian state. (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Strab. 

* According to Pausanias (i. xxxix. 1. s. c. ; Gic. Tusc. i. 48.) 

f 4), H^gara existed before the Dorian ' Some commentators, among them 

invBcion, and was at that time an Athe- Mr. Blakesley (note 202 ad loo.), have 

man town. According to Strabo (ix. p. made a difficulty here, which does not 

570) and Herodotus, it was first founded, exist in the text. The four expeditions, 

alter that Invasion, by the Dorians. It two friendly and two hostile, are — 

is agreed on all hands that the tract of 1. The expedition in the reign of 

countiy, afterwards called the Megarid, Codrus — (hostile). 

At this time belonged to Athens, and 2. The attack of Anchimolius on the 

was taken from them by the invaders. Pisistratidae— (friendlv). 

' The story went, that many fugitives 3. The attack of Cleomenes on the 

from the Peloponnese having fled before same— (friendly), 

the Dorian conquerors, and found a re- 4. The expedition under Cleomenes 

fbge in Attica — among the rest Melan- and Demaratus — (hostile). 

thus and his son Codrus, from Pylos The coming of Cleomenes to help 

(lide supra, ch. 65) — it was thought Isagoras ia simply not counted, since it 

necessary to make an attack upon Attica was not a military expedition. 
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hundred of them alive. After this, on the very same da; 
crossed into Euboea, and engaged the Chalcideans with t 
success; whereupon they left four thousand settlers* up 
lands of the Hippobotee,^ — which is the name the ChaL 
give to their rich men. AU the Chalcidean prisoners who 
took were put in irons, and kept for a long time in close c 
ment, as likewise were the Boeotians, until the ransom as! 
them was paid ; and this the Athenians fixed at two mi 
man.^ The chains wherewith they were fettered the Atl 
suspended in their citadel ; where they were still to be seei 
day, hanging against the wall scorched by the Median 1 
opposite the chapel which faces the west.^ The Athenian 
an offering of the tenth part of the ransom-money : and ex 
it on the brazen chariot drawn by four steeds,* which stt 



• Literally, " aUotment-holders" (icAiy- 
povxot). These allotment-holdera are 
to be carefully dlBtiDgulBhed from the 
ordinaiy ooloiiiBts {&votKoi\ who went 
out to nnd themselyes a home wherever 
they might be able to settle, and who 
retained but a very slight connexion 
with the mother-country. The cleruchs 
were a military garrison planted in a 
conquered territory, the b^ portions of 
which were given to them. They con- 
tinued Athenian subjects, and retained 
their full rights as Athenian citizens, 
occupying a position closely analogous 
to that of the Roman coioni in the earlier 
times. (Of. Boeckh's Economy of Athens, 
vol. ii. p. 176, E. T.; and Hei-mann's 
Pol. Ant. § 117.) This is the first 
known instance of Athenian cleruchs : 
afterwards they became very numerous. 
(Plutarch, Pencl. c. ii. 34; Thucyd. iii. 
50; Bceckh's Corp. Ins. i. pp. 150, 297, 
&c.) 

These cleruchs are again mentioned 
by name, in&a, vi. 100, and alluded to, 
viii. 1, and ix. 28. Mr. Grote supposes 
the lands thev occupied to have been 
situated " in tiie fertile plain of Lelan- 
tum, between Chalcis and Eretria." 
(Vol. iv. p. 226.) This is a very pro- 
bable conjecture. 

* The Chalcidean Hippobotse, or 
"horse-keepers," were a wealthy aris- 
tocracy (Strab. X. pp. 651, 652), and cor- 
respond to the knights (/inrc7f) of most 
Grecian states, and the "equites," or 
"celeres," of the Romans. In early 
times wealth is measured by the ability 
to maintain a horse, or horses. Com- 
pare oUia rtBpiinrorp^os (infra, vi. 35). 



' From this passage and an 
79) it has been concluded that 
nary ransom among the Gred 
this amount. (Wesseling and 
loc.) But, on the principle of *' 
probat regulam," it may rathi 
thered from this passage that i 
two minse was unusual, and 
other, that it was only a rwx 
among the Peloponnesians. 
sage of Aristotle (Ethics, t. 
makes it clear that the ordinar 
at least in his day, was one mil 

* Infra, viii. 53. 

* It is conjectured that tb 
was the temple of Tellus Guj 
and Ceres Chloe, mentioned 1 
nias (i. xxii. § 3) as opposite tl 
face of the acropolis (BiLhr, ad 
again, that it was the temple c 
without wings (Larcher, ad lo 
seems to have intervened beti 
of Tellus and Ceres, and thi 
wall. (See Colonel Leake's 
the end of his ' Demi of Atti< 
pi. 2.) But I should rathe 
stand a chapel within than < 
out the acropolis ; and by *• f 
west" I should understand 
westward," and not " facing tl: 
wall of the acropolis." The < 
tended probably occupied the i 
later Pandroseium, which ab 
wards the west on the temp 
nerva Polias. The fetters m 
hung on the northern or Pelai 

^ Pausanias saw this in 
place. Kai &pfxa K(7rai x^ 
says, iirh Boieor&y ^cfccCnf, n 
Z4wif ray iy Ehfiolif,. (l. xxvii 
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the left hand immediately that one enters the gateway * of the 
citadel The inscription runs as follows : — 



** When OhalcU and Boootia dared her might, 
i| Athens subdued their pride in valorous fight ; 

Gave bonds for insults ; and, the ransom paid. 
From the full tenths these steeds for Pallas made." 

78. Thus did the Athenians increase in strength. And it is 
plain enough, not from this instance only, but from many every- 
viere, that fireedom is an excellent thing ; since even the Athe- 
nians, who, while they continued under the rule of tyrants, were V 
Dot a whit more valiant than any of their neighbours, no sooner 
shook oflf the yoke than they became decidedly the first of all. 
These things show that, while imdergoing oppression, they let 
themselves be beaten, since then they worked for a master ; but so 
800XX as they got their freedom, each man was eager to do the 
hest he could for himself. So fared it now with the Athenians. 

79. Meanwhile the Thebans, who longed to be revenged on — \ 
the Athenians, had sent to the oracle, and been told by the I 
Pjrtlioness that of their own strength they would be unable to <^ 
ac^complish their wish : " they must lay the matter," she said, 
** before the many-voic^, and ask the aid of those nearest them." 
The messengers, therefore, on their return, called a meeting, and 
Iflid. the answer of the oracle before the people, who no sooner 
heard the advice to " ask the aid of those nearest them " than 
tlxey exclaimed, — " What ! are not they who dwell the nearest to 
OB'Uie men of Tanagra, of Coronaea, and Thespiaa ? ^ Yet these 
itten always fight on our side,® and have aided us with a good 

* For a fuU description of this gate- these three cities should have been sin- 

Wiy, the great Propylcea^ the most mag- gled out, since, at any rate, Coromea 

nifioent of the works of Pericles, see is not one of the nearost neighbours of 

Leake's Demi of Attica (vol. i. pp. 315- Thebes. The answer would seem to be, 

818; compare Wordsworth's- Greece, that they are named from combining 

L192, and the article PROPTLiBA, in importance with nearness of locality, 
ith's Diet, of Antiq. p. 963). It The Erythrsans, Haliartians, &c., who 
filled up the whole western end of the lay nearer to Thebes, were too w^ik to 
acropolis, and through it was the only deserve mention in such a connexion, 
entrance into the fortified enclosure. * Here we may discern the hegemony 
The cost of the construction was 2012 of Thebes over the other cities of Boeo- 
talents (Aearly half a million of our tia, of which there are traces through- 
money), and the time which it took in out ^erodotus, but which only appears 
bmlding five years (Harpocrat. ad voc.), plainly in Thucydides (iv. 91). On 
The feelings with which it was regarded what the hegemony rested is not very 
by the Athenians may be gathered from clear. Thebes herself claimed to have 
Aristophanes (£^. 1226-1228). Epami- founded the other cities of Boeotia (Thuc. 
nondas is said to have threatened that iii. 61), but probably without any suffi- 
he would carry the whole building to cient grounds. The original confederacy 
lliebes, to adorn the Cadmeia there, is thought to have contained fourteen 
(iEsch. de F. Leg. p. 278, Reiske.) cities (Hermann's Pol. Ant. § 179) ; but 
^ A question nas been raised, why in the Peloponnesian war there seem to 
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heart all through the war. Of what use is it to ask themi 
But maybe this is not the true meaning of the oracle." 

80. As they were thus discoursing one with another, a certain 
man, informed of the debate, cried out> — " Jfethinks that I under- 
stand what course the oracle would recommend to us, Asopus, 
they say, had two daughters, Thebe and Egina.* The god meane 
that, as these two were sisters, we ought to ask the Eginetans to 
lend us aid." As no one was able to hit on any better explana- 

y tion, the Thebans forthwith sent messengers to Egina, and, ao- 
cording to the advice of the oracle, asked their aid, as the people 
\ " nearest to them." In answer to this petition the Eginetans 
^ ' said, that they would give them the -SlacidsB ^ for helpers. 

81. The Thebans now, relying on the assistance of the iEacida^ 
ventured to renew the war ; but they met with so rough a re- 
ception, that they resolved to send to the Egineiaxis again, 
returning the iEacidae, and beseeching them to send some men 
instead. The Eginetans, who were at that time a most flourish- 
ing people,^ elated with their greatness, and at the same time 

"^x^ calling to mind their ancient feud with Athens,^ agreed to lend 

\ ■ 

before the battle of Salamis, when these 
same images were expresslv sent for, 
and the battle was not fought tUl they 
arrived (viii. 64, and 83). It is notice- 
able that Herodotus, with his usual 
devout faith, identifies the images with 
the Gods themselves. (Cf. Grote, iv. 
p. 229, and supra, ch. 75, note *.) 

2 Eusebius (Chron. Can. i. xxxvL) 
gives the Eginetans the empire of the 
sea {^oXaxrvoKpaTia) for the ten yean 
immediately preceding the invaaion of 
Xerxes, t. <;. from b.c. 49*0 to B.C. 480. 
Herodotus apparently would extend ths 
term and make it begin earlier. So far 
back as the reign of Cambyses they had 
made a naval expedition to Crete, de- 
feated the Samian settlers at Cydonia 
(supra, iii. 59), and foimded a colony 
there (Strab. viii. p. 545); and it was 
probably their naval power and coni* 
mercial enterprise (supra, iv. 152) which 
had made them obnoxious to the Si- 
mians at a far earlier period (iii. 59), 
They appear to have been the most 
enterprising of the Dorians, and in their 
general character, ''oligarchical, wealthy, 
commercial, and powerful at sea, were 

existed between Boeotia and Egina from more analogous to Corinth than to any 

very early times : the ground of it was a other Dorian state." (Grote iv. p. 229 ; 

common jealousy of Athens. see also Miiller's Eginetans for the full 

* The superstitious value attached by early history of this people.) 

the Greeks to the images of the iEacids ' Kelated in the next chapter. 

(Peleus and Telamon) appears again 



fasvB been only ten. The following are 
sufficiently ascertained: Thebes, Tana- 
gra, Coronsea, Thespise, Orchomenus, 
Haliartus, Copse, Lebadea, Anthedon, 
and Plataea. The other foiu' are thought 
to have been Chssronasay Chalia, Oropus, 
and EleuthersB. (Cf. Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. 
pp. 485-487, where the list is given cor- 
rectly, with one exception, viz. the sub- 
stitution of the district Parasopia for the 
town Chalia, For this town cf. Steph. 
£yz. ad voc., and Harm. Oxon. 29, 1. 
p. 67.) 

» So Pindar (Isth. vii. 15-18, ed. 
Dissen.) — 

XP^ i' iv hrrawvXoun Oi^/Sotf rpa^evra 

AiyiVf xapinav aurov vpovifitiVt 

ffrphi ovvtKa 6iivfuu yivwro tfiryarpcf 'Actm- 

oirAorarcu, ic.r.A. 

And compare the allusions in Nem. 
iii. 3-5, and iv. 19-22. Egina is con- 
stantly found as the daughter of Aso- 
pus, Theb^ less often. (Cf. Pherecyd. 
Frag. 78 ; ApoUod. i. ix. 3 ; iii. xii. 6 ; 
Schol. ap. Pind. Nem. iv. 22 ; Schol. ap. 
Callimach. Hymn, in Del. 78^) A good 
understanding seems in fact to have 
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the Thebans aid, and forthwith went to war with the Athenians, 
ijiithout even giving them notice by a herald.* The attention of 
these latter being engaged by the struggle with the Boeotians, 
the Eginetans in their ships of war made descents upon Attica, 
plundered Phalerum,* and ravaged a vast number of the town- 
ships upon the sea-board, whereby the Athenians suffered very 
grievous damage. 

82. The ancient feud between the Eginetans and Athenians 
arose out of the following circumstances. Once upon a time the 
land of Epidaurus would bear no crops ; and the Epidaurians sent 
to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning their affliction. The 
answer bade them set up the images of Damia and Auxesia,^ and 
promised them better fortune when that should be done. " Shall 
the images be made of bronze or stone ? " the Epidaurians asked r 
but the Pythoness replied, " Of neither : but let them be made 
of the garden olive." ^ Then the Epidaurians sent to Athens and 
asked leave to cut olive wood in Attica, believing the Athenian 
olives to be the holiest ; or, according to others, because there 
were no olives at that time anywhere else in all the world but 
at Athens.® The Athenians answered that they would give them 



* " Exceptio probat regulam." In 
Greece, aa at Rome (Liv. i. 32), and in 
modem Europe, war was, by the rules 
of international law, preceded by a 
declaration. (Instances occur, Thucyd. 
iL 12 ; Y. 41, m; cf. Wachsmuth, vol. i. 
p. 133.) 

* The port of Athens at the time. 
(Vide Bupra» oh. 63, note ^.) 

* Damia and Auxesia are undoubtedly 
Ceres and Proserpine, the ''great god- 
dflssea," whose most celebrated shrine 
was at Eleusis. The well-known pas- 
sage of Pausanias, where reference is 
made to these chapters in Herodotus, 
leares no doubt upon this point (ii. 
zzx. 5, i^ffd tr^iffi Korit rit a&ra, KaV & 
#8i| Kol 'EAcvo-iKt Qituv yofAi(ovffi), What 
the exact origin of the names may be, 
is not quite so easy to determine. 
Auxesia seems clearly to be the Qod" 
dees of increase (a0|T)(nf), that is, the 
goddess who blesses the land with in- 
crease, which was the office of Proser- 
pine when coupled with Ceres. (Pau* 
lan. Tin. liii. 3.) Damia has been 
thought to be Demia, the people's god- 
dess (Bahr, ad loc.)i or again, Damia, 
the charioteer (Welcker, Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschicht. d. Kunst, i. p. 130;; but it 
appears rather to be Aa-^AaTa, " Earth- 
muther," and so equiyalent to D^mSter, 



the ordinary Greek name of Ceres. (CT. 
Macrob. Saturn, i. xii. p. 245.) The 
name was in after-times transferred to 
Rome, where Ceres was known as " Da- 
mia," and her priestess as ** Damiatrix." 
(Festus, sub voc. Dcanixtm.) 

' Statues in wood {I6aya) preceded 
those in stone and bronze. The ma- 
terial suited a ruder state of the arts. 
(See Diet, of Antiq. ad voc. *' Statu- 
ary.") 

• This is, of course, not true, for the 
olive had been cultivated in the east 
from a very remote antiquity. (Deute- 
ronom. vi. 11; viii. 8, &c.) It is, how- 
ever, very likely that the olive may have 
been introduced into Attica from Asia, 
before it was known to the rest of 
Greece. Pausanias calls the tree in the 
Pandroseium (see the next note) *' the 
most ancient in the world ** (i. xxx. § 2), 
and one of those in the Academy the 
second oldest. The olive was at aU 
times regarded as the special pride of 
Attica, where (according to Sophocles) 
it grew spontaneously, and attained a 
greater size {% r^Sf BdXKu fiiytara 
Xf^fxfj (£d. Col. 700^ than elsewhere. 
A vase of oil from tne sacred olives of 
Academus was the prize given to victors 
at the Panathenaic games (Aristot. Fr. 
2(56; comp. Pind. Nem. x. 61 et seqq.). 
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leave, but on condition of their bringing offerings year by year 
to Minerva Polias and to Erechtheus.' The Epidaurians agreed, 
and having obtained what they wanted, made the images of 
olive wood, and set them up in their own country. Henceforth 
their land bore its crops ; and they duly paid the Athenians what 
had been agreed upon. 

83. Anciently, and even down to the time when this took place, 
the Eginetans were in all things subject to the Epidaurians,^ and 
had to cross over to Epidaurus for the trial of all suits in which 
they were engaged one with another.^ After this, however, the 
Eginetans built themselves ships, and, growing proud, revolted 
from the Epidaurians. Having thus come to be at enmity witli 
them, the Eginetans, who were masters of the sea, ravaged Epi- 
daurus, and even carried off these very images of Damia and 
Auxesia, which they set up in their own country, in the interior, 
at a place called (Ea,^ about twenty furlongs from their city. 
This done, they fixed a worship for the images, which consisted 
in part of sacrifices, in part of female satiric choruses ; * while at 
the same time they appointed certain men to furnish the choruses, 
ten for each goddess. These choruses did not abuse men, but 
only the women of the country. Holy orgies of a similar kind 
were in use also among the Epidaurians, and likewise another 
sort of holy orgies, whereof it is not lawful to speak. 



• By " Minerva Polias " we are to 5), but seems to have been less inde- 

understand the Minerva who presided pendent than most colonies. (Hermann, 

over the city {t6\is). Her temple in Pol. Ant. § 73.) 

later times was a portion of the build- ' Compare the case of the Athenian 

ing known to the Athenians by the subject-allieB. (Xen. de Bep. Ath. i. 

general name of Erechtheium, which 16-18.) 

stood on the north side of the acropolis, * No sufficient materials exist for 

nearly opposite the spot afterwards oc- fixing the situation of CEa, which is not 

cupied by the Parthenon, and was tra- mentioned by any other writer. It was 

ditionally regarded as founded by Ereoh- prohnbly where Kiepert places it, near 

tbeus, the tutelar hero of Attica, and as the centre of the island, on the site of the 

the place of his burial. This building modem Egina. (Chandler, vol. ii. eh. It. 

contained, towards the west, the Pan- p. 18.) I^r is certainly wrong in sup- 

droseium, or temple of Pandrosus ; to- posing it to have been near the temple 

wards the east, divided only by a party- of l^fmenra, at the north-eastern comer 

wall, the temple of Minerva Polias. In of the island ; for that is more than 

the former, most probably in the south- double the proper distance from the 

em projection, supported by the Car^- capital (45 stades instead of 20). 

atides, was the sacred olive (infra, viii. * Compare the similar customs at the 

55). In the latter was an altar to Erech- Eleusiuian festival, which gave rise to 

theus, who was identified with Neptune the peculiar meaning of the words ^c^v- 

at Athens. (See Col. Leake's very judi- pl(tiy, yt^vpurHis, and to the expression, 

cious remarks in hJB ' Athena and Demi Aenrcp i^ ctfid^rfs. (See Bentley upon 

of Attica,' vol. i. pp. 338-345, and Ap- Phalaris, p. 180.) There too we hear 

pendix, § 17.) that the women "abused otie amther** 

1 Egina had been colonised from Epi- UXoiUpovv &AA^Xouf . Suid. in rd i^ 

daurus (infra, viii. 46 ; Pauaan. ii. xxix. &/ia{wK.) 
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84L After the robbery of the images the Epidanrians ceased to 
make the stipulated payments to the Athenians, wherefore the 
Athenians sent to Epidaurus to remonstrate. But the Epi- 
danrians proved to them that they were not guilty of any 
wrong: — ** While the images continued in their country," they 
said, " they had duly paid the oflTerings according to the agree- 
ment ; now that the images had been taken from them, they 
were no longer under any obligation to pay : the Athenians should 
make their demand of the Eginetans, in whose possession the 
figures now were." Upon this the Athenians sent to Egina, and 
demanded the images back ; but the Eginetans answered that 
the Athenians had nothing whatever to do with them. 

85. After this the Athenians relate that they sent a trireme to 
Egina with certain citizens on board, and that these men, who 
bore commission from the state, landed in Egina, and sought to 
take the images away, considering them to be their own, inasmuch 
as they were made of their wood. And first they endeavoured 
to wrench them from their pedestals, and so carry them off; but 
failing herein, they in the next place tied ropes to them, and set 
to work to try if they could haul them down. In the midst of 
their hauling suddenly there was a thunderclap, and with the 
thunderclap an earthquake ; and the crew of the trireme were 
forthwith seized with madness, and, like enemies, began to kill 
one another ; untfl at last there was but one left, who returned 
alone to Phalerum.^ 

86. Such is the account given by the Athenians. The Egine- 
tans deny that there was only a single vessel : — " Had there been 
only one," they say, " or no more than a few, they would easily 
have repulsed the attack, even if they had had no fieet at all ; 
but the Athenians came against them with a large number of 
ships, wherefore they gave way, and did not hazard a battle." 
They do not however explain clearly whether it was from a con- 
viction of their own inferiority at sea that they yielded, or whe- 
ther it was for the purpose of doing that wliich in fact they did. 
Their account is that the Athenians, disembarking from their 
ships, when they found that no resistance was ofiered, made for 
the statues, and failing to wrench them from their pedestals, tied 
ropes to them and began to haul. Then, tliey say, — and some 
people will perhaps believe them, though I for my part do not, — 

* Similar stories are frequent in Pau- Athenoeus (xv. xii. p. 672 B.), and the 
sanias. (See i. xviii. 2 ; in. xvi. 6 ; vii. story of the preservation of Delphi 
six. 3, &G.) Compare also the tale in (infra, viii. 37). 
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the two statues, as they were being dragged and hauled, fell 
down both upon their knees ; in which attitude they still remain.^ 
Such, according to them, was the conduct of the Athenians ; thejr 
meanwhile, having learnt beforehand what was intended, had 
prevailed on the Argives to hold themselves in readiness ; and 
the Athenians accordingly were but just landed on their coasts 
when the Argives came to their aid. Secretly and silently they 
crossed over from Epidaurus, and, before the Athenians were 
aware, cut oflf their retreat to their ships, and fell upon them; 
and the thunder came exactly at that moment^ and the earth- 
quake with it. 

87. The Argives and the' Eginetans both agree in giving 
this account ; and the Athenians themselves acknowledge that 
but one of their men returned alive to Attica. According to 
the Argives, he escaped from the battle in which the rest of the 
Atheman troops were destroyed by them.' According to the 
Athenians, it was the god who destroyed their troops; and even 
this one man did not escape, for he perished in tiie following 
manner. When he came back to Athens, bringing word of the 
calamity, the wives of those who had been sent out on the ex- 
pedition took it sorely to heart, that he alone should have sur- 
vived the slaughter of all the rest; — ^they therefore crowded 
round the man, and struck him with the brooches by which their 
dresses were fastened — each, as she struck, asking him, where he 
had left her husband. And the man died in this way. The 
Athenians thouglit the deed of the women more horrible even 
than the fate of the troops ; as however they did not know how 
else to punish them, they changed their dress and compelled them 
to Wear the costume of the lonians. Till tliis time the Athenian 
women had worn a Dorian dress, shaped nearly like that which 
prevails at Corinth. Henceforth they were made to wear the 
linen tunic, which does not require brooches.® 

^ The statues were still shown in the ^ The large horseshoe brooch with 

days of Pausanias, who says he saw which ladies in oiir times occasionally 

them ( II. xax. 5, tU6y re rk iiydXfiara, fasten • their shawls, closely resembles 

jcal fOvad <r^i<rt). He does not, how- the ancient irtp6vrif which was not a 

ever, mention their attitude, wldch was buckle, but " a brooch, consisting of a 

yery unusual. pin, and a curved portion, furnished 

' Duris of Samos (the pupil of Theo- with a hook." The Dorian tunic waa of 

phrastus) preferred the Argive account, woollen ; it had no sleeves, and was 

He considered the war to have originated fastened over both the shoulders by 

in the naval aggressions of Egina upon brooches. It was scanty aud short, 

Athens. His habitual carelessness has sometimes scarcely reaching the knee, 

made him call the Argives Spartans. The Ionic tunic was of linen: it had 

(Cf. Fragm. Hist. Qr. ii. pp. 481 and short loose sleeves, as we see in statues 

488.) of the Muses, aud so did not need 
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88. In very truth, however, this dress is not originally Ionian, 

V)tit Carian ;• for anciently the Greek women all wore the costume 

which is now C€dled the Dorian. It is said further that the 

Argives and Eginetans made it a custom, on this same account, 

for their women to wear brooches half as large again as formerly, 

and to offer brooches rather than anything else in the temple of 

theee goddesses. They also forbade the bringing of anything 

Attic into the temple, were it even a jar of earthenware,^ and 

made a law that none but native drinking vessels should be used 

there in time to come.*. From this early age to my own day the 

Arg^ve and Eginetan women have always continued to wear 

their brooches larger than formerly, through hatred of the 

Atlxenians. 

89. Such then was the origin of the feud which existed between 

the Eginetans and the Athenians. Hence, when the Thebans 

ina<3e their application for succour, the Eginetans, calling to mind 

the matter of images, gladly lent their aid to the Boeotians. 

They ravaged all the sea-coast of Attica ; and the Athenians were 

about to attack them in return, when they were stopped by the 

oracle of Delphi, which bade them wait till thirty years had , 

passed from the time that the Eginetans did the wrong, and in 

the thirty-first year, having first set apart a precinct for -SJacus, 

tten to begin the war.^ " So should they succeed to their wish," 

the oracle said ; " but if they went to war at once, though they 

^ould still conquer the island in the end, yet they must go 

through much suffering and much exertion before taking it." On 

receiving this warning the Athenians set apart a precinct for 



^f^HHibes ; it was a long and fuU dress at the games. Athens, from her supe* 

bidixig the form, and reaching down rior skill in the art of pottery, was 

S^^erally to the feet. (Cf. Diet, of Ant., sometimes represented as its inventor. 

Articles fifmla, and Tunica,) (Plin. H. N. vii. 57.) 

T*he poets frequently represented the ' This law perhaps amounted to a 
^l^n} as made use of to blind persons, prohibition of the Attic pottery, and 
(^. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 1269 ; Eurip. Hec. was really for the protection of native 
11^2 ; Phcen. 60, &c.) Duns said industry, though it may have been pro- 
0-8. c.) that the Athenian women on fessedly a war measure, like a blockade 
thi« occasion first blinded the man, and or an embargo. Ancient protectionists, 
then slew him (^IcT^^Aowrav, tlra Air^ like modem ones, sought to exclude 
KTtiyw), superior manufactures, sometimes by a 
' This is another proof of the close high duty, sometimes by absolute pro- 
connexion of the Carian and Greek races, hibition. 
(Vide supra, vol. i. pp. 548, 549.) ' Did the Delphian priests foresee the ' 

* The pottery of Athens was the most probability of a Persian invasion, and 

celebrated in ancient Greece. One whole wish to prevent the two great mari- 

qoarter of the city was called Ceramei- time powers from wasting each other's 

cos, or "The Potteries." Earthenware strength? Or was it only their wish to 

was exhibited at the Panathenaic fes- protect a Dorian state ? / 
UybI; and earthen vases were often prizes 
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iEacus — ^the same which still remains dedicated to him in their 
market-place * — but they could not hear with any patience of 
waiting thirty years, after they had suffered such grieyous 
wrong at the hands of the Eginetans. 

90. Accordingly they were making ready to take their revenge 
when a fresh stir on the part of the Lacedaemonians hindered 
their projects. These last had become aware of the truth — ^how 
that the Alcmaeonidae had practised on the ^Pythoness, and the 
Pythoness had schemed against themselves, and. against the 
PisistratidflB ; and the discovery was a double grief to them, for 
while they had driven their own sworn friends into exile, they 
found that they had not gained thereby a particle of good will 
from Athens. They were also moved by certain prophecies, 
which declared that many dire calamities should heML them at 
the hands of the Athenians. Of these in times past they had 
been ignorant ; but now they had become acquainted with them 
by means of Cleomenes, who had brought them with him to 
Sparta, having fotind them in the Athenian citadel, where they 
had been left by the Pisistratidse when they were driven from 
Athens : they were in the temple,* and Cleomenes having dis- 
covered them, carried them oflf. 

91. So when the Lacedaemonians obtained possession of the 
prophecies, and saw that the Athenians were growing in strength, 
and had no mind to acknowledge any subjection to their control, 
it occurred to them that, if the people of Attica were free, they 
would be likely to be as powerful as themselves, but if they were 
oppressed by a tyranny, they would be weak and submissive. 
Under this feeling they sent and recalled Hippias, the son of 
Pisistratus, from Sigeum upon the Hellespont, where the Pisistra- 
tidae had taken shelter.^ Hippias came at their bidding, and the 
Spartans on his arrival summoned deputies from all their other 
allies,^ and thus addressed the assembly :-^ 

" Friends and brothers in arms, we are free to confess that we 
did lately a thing which was not right. Misled by counterfeit 



* This would be the ancient ayop^j ^ This was, so far as we know, the 

between the Acropolis and the Areo- commencement of what afterwards be- 

pa^^, where the statues of Harmodius came the regular practice — the etta- 

and Aristogiton stood (Leake's Athens, blished system on which Sparta treated 

p. 21 5) ; not the new one, which was her allies-. Mr. Grote has some good 

north of the city, towards the church of remarks on the importance of the occa- 

Mctjdli Panhcujia. sion (vol. iv. pp. 231, 232). The disper- 

^ The temple of Minerva Polias (vide sion of the allies at the time of the lost 

supra, chs. 72 and 82;. ex {edition (supra, ch. 75) had made 

^ V' ide supra, ch. 65. the consultation necessary. 
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oracles, we drove from their country those who were our sworn 
and true friends, and who had, moreover, engaged to keep Athens 
in dependance upon us ; and we delivered the government into 
the hands of an unthankful people — ^a people who no sooner got 
their freedom by our means, and grew in power, than they turned 
ufi and our king, with every token of insult, out of their city. 
Since then they have gone on continually raising their thoughts 
higher, as their neighbours of Boeotia and Chalcis have already 
discovered to their cost, and as others too will presently discover 
if they shall oflfend them. Having thus erred, we will endeavour 
now, with your help, to remedy the evils we have caused, and to 
obtain vengeance on the Athenians. For this cause we have sent 
for Hippias to come here, and have summoned you likewise from 
your several states, that we may all now with heart and hand 
unite to restore him to Athens, and thereby give him back that 
which we took from him formerly." 

92. (§ 1.) Such was the address of the Spartans. The greater 
namber of the allies listened without being persuaded. None 
however broke silence, but Sosicles the Corinthian, who ex- 
claimed — 

" Surely the heaven will soon be below, and the earth above, 
and men -will henceforth live in the sea, and fish take their place 
upon the dry land, since you, Lacedaemonians, propose to put 
down free governments in the cities of Greece, and to set up 
tyrannies in their room.® There is nothing in the whole world 
80 unjust, nothing so bloody, as a tyranny. If, however, it seems 
to you a desirable thing to have the cities under despotic rule, 
b^in by putting a tyrant over yourselves, and then establish 
despots in the otiier states. While you continue yourselves, as 
you have always been, unacquainted with tyranny, and take such 
excellent care that Sparta may not suffer from it, to act as you 
are now doing is to treat your allies unworthily. If you knew 
what tyranny was as well as ourselves, you would be better ad- 
vised than you now are in regard to it. (§ 2.) The government 
at Corinth was once an oligarchy — a single race, called Bac- 
chiadse, who intermarried only among themselves,* held the 

* Hermann remarks (Pol. Ant. § 32), the list in Plutarch (de Malign. Herod, 

tbat "it was chiefly by overthrowing ch. 21) as authentic. The expedition 

tjie tyrants in the cities of Greece, that to put down the tyranny of Polycrates 

Sparta obtained her superiority over her is tne best attested case, and certainly 

neighbours;" and undoubtedly both proves that they would make great 

Thucydides (i. 18) and Herodotus bear eflTorts with this object (supra, iii. 44-56). 
witness to the fact of her having pur- ' Compare the case of the Roman 

sued this policy. But it is difficult to patricians (Niebuhr's R. H. vol. H p. 

coUect many inistances unless we regard 280, fto.). 

VOL. III. "R 
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management of affairs.^ Now it happened that Amphion, one 
of these, had a daughter, named Labda,^ who was lame, and whom 
therefore none of the BacchiadsB would consent to marry ; so she 
was taken to wife by Aetion, son of Echecrates, a man of the town- 
ship of Petra, who was, however, by descent of the race of the 
Lapithae,^ and of the house of Cseneus. Aetion^ as he had no 
child, either by this wife or by any other, went to Delphi to 
consult the oracle concerning the matter. Scarcely had he 
entered the temple when the Pythoness saluted him in these 
words — 

* No one honours thee now, Aetion, worthy of honour ; — 
- Lahda shall soon be a mother — her ofispring a rock, that will one day 
Fall on the kingly race, and right the city of Corinth.' 

By some chance this address of the oracle to Aetion came to 
the ears of the Bacchiadse, who till then had been unable to per- 
ceive the meaning of another earlier prophecy which likewise 
bore upon Corinth, and pointed to the same event as Action's 
prediction. It was the following : — 

' When mid the rocks ^ an eagle shall bear a camiyorous lion. 
Mighty and fierce, he shall loosen the limbs of many beneath them — 
Brood ye well upon this, all ye Corinthian people, 
Te who dwell by fair Peir^n^, and beetling Corinth.'* 

(§ 3.) The BacchiadsQ had possessed this oracle for some time ; 
but they were quite at a loss to know what it meant until they 

^ The tradition said, that after the the same as Lambda, and is a nickname 

Dorian conquest of Corinth (ab. b.c. given to indicate lameness (perhaps 

1040), the descendants of Aletes, the because the two legs of the old Qreek 

Heracleid conqueror, reigned for ten lambda are of unequal length — / — this, 

generations, when the monarchy was at least, seems a better reason than that 

changed into an oligarchy by a process given in the Etym. — 6 rohs wiBas M 

somewhat like that which may be traced rit l^w iittrrpafifiiyos). 
at Athens, annual magistrates (Pryta- ' The mythic antagonists of Hercules 

neis) being substituted for monarchs, (ApoUod. ii. vii. 7), whose king CsBneus 

but the magistracy being confined to is mentioned by Homer (II. L 264; 

the royal family. About half-way in Schol. ad loc.). 

the list of kings, which is given by * There is a double pun here. 

Eusebius (Chron. Can. i. ch. xxxiv.). Action's name is glanced at in the word 

Syncellus (p. 179) and others, occurs olcrcJs (eagle), the place of his abode, 

the name of Bacchis, from, whom the Petra, in the expression ir itirpffci 

royal family is considered to have de- (among the rocks), 
rived its appellation of Bacchidse, or * The fountain of Peirdn^ is described 

Bacchiadffi. (Heracl. Pont. v. ; Pausan. by Pausanias (ii. iii. 3) : it was on the 

II. iv. §S 3, 4 ; Diod. Sic. ap. Sync. 1. s. c.) low groimd, at the base of the Acro- 

The whole history, previous to the Corinthus. The name, however, was 

annual Prytaneis, must be considered as sometimes applied to a spring of water 

in the highest degree uncertain. Mr. in the citadel, which was supposed to 

Clinton, however, adopts it as authentic communicate with the lower source (ib. 

into his chronology. (Tables, 01. 9, 1, v. 1.) Perhaps in this place the inha- 

and vol. i. p. 129, note .) bitants of the lower town are indicated 

' Labda, according to the Etymolo- by the former, those of the upper by 

gicum Magnum (ad voc fi\ai(r6s), is the latter part of the hexameter. 
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\ 
heard the response given to Action ; then however they at once M 
perceived its meaning, since the two agreed so well together. 
Nevertheless, though the bearing of the first prophecy was now 
dear to them, they remained quiet, being minded to put to death 
the child which Action was expecting. As soon, therefore, as 
his wife was delivered, they sent ten of their number -to the 
township where Action lived, with orders to make away with the 
baby. So the men came to Petra, and went into Action's house, 
and there asked if they might see the child ; and Labda, who 
knew nothing of their purpose, but thought their inquiries arose 
firom a kindly feeling towards her husband, brought the child, and 
laid him in the arms of one of them. Now they had agreed by 
the way that whoever first got hold of the child should dash it 
against the ground. It happened, however, by a providential 
chance, that the babe, just as Labda put him into the man's arms, 
snuled in his face. The man saw the smile, and was touched 
with pity, so that he could not kill it ; he therefore passed it on 
to his next neighbour, who gave it to a third ; and so it went 
through all the ten without any one choosing to be the murderer. 
The mother received her child back ; and the men went out of 
the house, and stood near the door, and there blamed and re- 
proached one another ; chiefly however accusing the man who 
had first had the child in his arms, because he had not done as 
had been agreed upon. At last, after much time had been thus 
spent, they resolved to go into the house again and all take part 
m the murder. (§ 4.) But it was fated that evil should come 
upon C!orinth from the progeny of Action ; and so it chanced that 
I^bda, as she stood near the door, heard all that the men said to 
one another, and fearful of their changing their mind, and re- 
turning to destroy her baby, she carried him ofi" and hid him in 
what seemed to her the most unlikely place to be suspected, viz., 
a * cypsel * or corn-bin.* She knew that if they came back to 
look for the child, they would search all her house ; and so indeed 
they did, but not finding the child after looking everywhere, they 
thought it best to go away, and declare to those by whom they 
had been sent that they had done their bidding.^ And thus 
they reported on their return home. (§ 5.) Action's son grew up, 

* Fansanias saw a corn-bin, said to in part out of this offering, in part out 

hftve been that wherein Cypselus was of the name, Cypsehis. 

hidden, in the temple of Juno at ^ Nicolas of Damascus makes the men 

Olympia (v. xvii. § 2). It was of cedar, repent of their errand, warn Action, and 

beautifully carved, and inlaid with gold then quit the country (Fr. 58). 
mnd rvory. Perhaps the story grew up, 

B 2 
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and, in remembrance of the danger from ^hich he had escaped, 
was named Cypselus, after the corn-bin. When he reached to 
man's estate, he went to Delphi, and on consulting the oracle, 
received a response which was two-sided. It was tiie fol- 
lowing: — 

' See there comes to my dwelling a man much favour'd of fortune, 
CypseluB, son of Action, and king of the glorious Corinth,-— 
He and his children too, but not his children's children.' * 

Such was the oracle ; and Cypselus put so much &ith in it that 
he forthwith made his attempt,' and thereby became master of 
CorintL Having thus got the tyranny, he showed himself a 
harsh ruler — ^many of the Ciorinthians he drove into banishment,. ; 
many he deprived of their fortunes,^ and a still greater number/ 
of their lives. (§ 6.) His reign lasted thirty years, and was pros- 
perous to its close ; insomuch that he left the government to 
Periander, his son. This prince at the beginning of his reign was 
c^ a milder temper than his father ;^ but after he coiresponded 
by means of messengers with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
he became even more sanguinary. On one occasion he sent a 
herald to ask Thrasybulus what mode of government it was safest 



* Yet Psammetichus, the grandson of 
Cypselus, mounted the throne. (Arist. 
Pol. V. 12.) He reigned however only 
three years, and then the tyranny was 
put down by Sparta (Plut. de Malig. 
Her- 21), or by a revolution (Nic. 
Damasc. Frag. 60) : so that he could 
not be called properly ** much favoured 
of fortune " {6\fiios). 

* A long account is given bv Nicolas 
of Damascus, of the mode m which 
Cypsehis established his power. Ac- 
cording to this narrative, it was chiefly 
in the ofiice of Polemarch, that he found 
means to ingratiate himself with the 
people. It was a part of the Polemarch*s 
duty to exact legal fines, and former 
polemarchs had kept the condemned in 
prison until they were paid ; but 
Cypselus would imprison no one. Some- 
times he took security, sometimes he 
himself became seciurity, and he always 
remitted the portion of the fine wliich 
belonged to him. Having thus made 
himself popular, he proceeded to ex- 
tremities, slew Patroclides, the reigning 
Bacchiad, and was at once chosen king 
by the Corinthians (Fr. 58). 

* In the ** Economics " ascribed to 
Aristotle, there is a story (ch. ii.) that 
Cypselus had vowed the whole property 
of the Corinthians to Jupiter, if he ob- 



tained sovereign power; and that he 
acquitted himself of his vow by im- 
posing a 10 per cent, property tax fin- 
ten years. But the authority of the 
Economics is very weak. 

3 This account of the characten of 
Cypselus and Periander is not, perhaps, 
altogether at variance with the narra- 
tive of Aristotle. Aristotle (1. a. c.) 
informs us that Cypselus (like PisiB- 
tratus ) was a leader of the popular party 
{iflfiaycaySs), and that his aoceptaoility 
to the people enabled him to dispense 
with a body-guard ; but that Periander 
was of a tyrannical disposition (rvpaw- 
yiK6s). We may understand him to 
speak of Periander in his later years, 
and to give us one side of the character 
of Cypselus, to which Herodotus fur- 
nishes the other. Like the Pisistra- 
tidse, the tyrants of Corinth were stu- 
diously mild towards the middle and 
lower classes fsupra, ch. 62) ; but like 
them also (infra, vi. 39), they had to 
keep down the aristocracy by severe 
measures. These Sosicles would natu- 
rally regard as atrocities, and would 
perhaps a little exaggerate. Nicolas 
says that Cypselus banished the Bac- 
chiads, and confiscated their properties 
(1. s. c). 
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'to set np in order to rule with honour. Thrasybulus led the mes- 
senger without the city, and took him into a field of com, through 
"nrhich be began to walk, while he asked him again and again 
cxmceming his coming from Corinth, ever as he went breaking 
off and throwing away all such ears of com as over-topped the 
:*est In this way he went through the whole field, and destroyed * 
^1 the best and richest part of the crop ; then, without a word, 
ie sent the messenger back. On the return of the man to 
<yorinth, Periander was eager to know what Thrasybulus had 
^XHmseiled, but the messenger reported that he had said nothing ; 
«uid he wondered that Periander had sent him to so strange a 
^nan, who seemed to have lost his senses, since he did nothing 
Imt destroy his own property. And upon this he told how 
rrhrasybnlus had behaved at the interview.^ (§ 7.) Periander, 
perceiving what the action meant^ and knowing that Thrasybulus 
advised the destruction of all the leading citizens, treated his 
eabjects from this time forward with the very greatest craelty. 
Where Gypeelus had spared any, and had neither put them to 
death nor banished them, Periander completed what his father 
had left unfinished.^ One day be stripped all the women of 



' According to AriBtotle (Pol. iii. 8, by meanB of fines and confiscationB, 

p. 98, ed. Tftach.) it was Thrasybulus shed abundant blood, and was fr&- 

who sought^ and Periander who gave quently guilty of the grossest outrages. 

thii adrice. The tale was transferred His private relations, which throw a 

bj some of the early annalists into light on the remainder of the chapter, 

Boman history. See Livy i. 54, where have been already narrated (supra, iiL 

the annalist has compounded his story 50-58). He was engaged in frequent 

from this narrative and the history of wars ; and the power of Corinth was 

2oiijraa. (Comp. Niebuhr's Rom'. Hist, never so great as in his day. (Compare 

L p. 503, E. T.) That Periander and £ph. Frag. 106; Ar. Pol. v. 12 ; Hera- 

TmrMybnlos were really on very inti- clid. Pont. v. ; Nio. Damasc. Frag. 59 ; 

Bwto tarma, appears from i. 20. IMog. Laert. Vit. Periandr.) The fol- 

* The omel tyranny of Periander is lowing scheme of the Cypselid family 

agraed on by all writers. There is may be gathered from Nicolafis Dama- 

•ome diffarenoe of detail. He set up a soenus. He differs from Herodotus in 

body-guard of 300 men, made severe telling of Nicolas what the elder histo- 

raaqptaaiy laws, kept the citizens poor rian relates of Lyoophron. 

Qypselas. 



PtrUuoder. Fyladet Edilades 

I (founder of Leucas). (fonnder of Anactorlain). 



Evaforas Lycopbron. Gorgxis. Nicolas 

(fconder of PoUdaM). I (governor of Corqrra). 



FaaauneUdiHB 

or> 
Oypaelusn. 



Strmbo adds another member of the bracia— whom he calls a son of Gypeelus 
family — Tolgus, the founder of Am- (vii. p. 471). According to Aristotle 
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Corinth stark naked, for the sake of his own wife Melissa, 
had sent messengers into Thesprotia to consolt the oracle of t^ 
dead upon the Acheron * concerning a pledge which had beeiz 
given into his charge by a stranger, and Melissa appeared, hvt 
refiised to speak or tell where the pledge was, — * she was chill,' 
she said, ' having no clothes ; the garments buried with her were 
of no manner of use, since they had not been burnt And this 
should be her token to Periander, that what she said was true— 
the oven was cold when he baked his loaves in it.' When this 
message was brought him, Periander knew the token; ^ where- 
fore he straightway made proclamation, that all the wives of the 
Corinthians should go forth to the temple of Juno.^ So the 
women apparelled themselves in their bravest, and went forth, as 
if to a festival Then, with the help of his guards, whom he had 
placed for the purpose, he stripped them one and all, making no 
difference between the free women and the slaves ; and, taking 
their clothes to a pit, he called on the name of Melissa, and burnt 
the whole heap.^ This done, he sent a second time to the oracle; 
and Melissa's ghost told him where he would find the stranger's 
, pledge. Such, Lacedaemonians I is tyranny, and such are the 
^ deeds which spring from it. We Corinthians marvelled greatly 
when we first knew of your having sent for Hippias ; and now it 
surprises us still more to hear you speak as you do. We adjure 
you, by the common gods of Greece, plant not despots in her 
cities. If however you are determined, if you permst, against 



the dynasty lasted .73 years and 6 ^ ** (^i\ippe qui cum mortuft coiiaaet 

months, probably from about B.C. 655 Melissft." (Gf. Nic. Dam. Frag. 59 ; 

to B.C. 581. The three reigns were — Senec. De Ird,, ii. 36.) 

Cypeelos . . 30 yean . njc. 656-625. ^ Pausanias describes this temple (n. 

Periander . . 40 years . „ 626-586. iv. § 7). It was situated a little below 

PBamraetlchna siyeare. „ 6b6-68i. the summit of the Acrocorinthua, on a 

• The Acheron is the modem Souli or mound or hill {&ovv6i\ whence the 

Mauro river, which falls into the sea in Corinthian Juno had the epithet of 

lat. 39° 15', long. 20° 31'. The name fiowaia. 

Thesprotia was applied to the whole * It is probably this same story 
tract between the Charadrus {Lwo, or which appears in Ephorus (Fr. 106) 
RogvLs) and the Thyamis {Calamas). It imder a different form. There Peri- 
is uncertain where the oracle of the ander is said to have vowed a golden 
dead was situated. There seems to statue to Jupiter if he won the Olym- 
have been one at Aomus, a city and pic chariot-race ; and needing gold for 
lake (?) somewhere in these parts this purpose, to have taken the gold 
(Pausan. ix. xxz. 3; Plin. H. N. iv. 1; ornaments worn by the Gorinthiim 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. ; Etym. Magn. ad women at a festival. If the Btories are 
voc), the site of which it is impossible regarded as identical, it may fairly be 
to fix. Oracles of this kind were not supposed that ** the clothes were burnt 
uncommon in Qreece. (Greuz. Symb. to obtain the in-wrought gold ** (Blakea- 
i. p. 189.) Some light may be thrown ley ad loc). This has been recently 
on their nature by the narrative in done on a large scale in India. 
1 Sam. xxviii. 7-20. 
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all justice, in seeking to restore Hippias, — ^know, at least, that 
the Coiinthiws will not approve your conduct" 

93. When Sosicles, the deputy from Corinth, had thus spoken, 
Hippias replied, and, invoking the same gods, he said, — " Of a 
surety the Corinthians will, beyond all others, regret the Pisistra- 
tidae, when the fated days come for them to be distressed by the 
Athenians." Hippias spoke thus because he knew the pro- 
phecies ' better thiBm any man living. But the rest of the allies, 
who till Sosides spoke had remained quiet, when they heard him 
utter his thoughts thus boldly, all together broke silence, and 
declared themselves of the same mind ; and withal, they con- 
jured the Lacedfiemonians " not to revolutionise a Grecian city." 
And in this way the enterprise came to nought. 

94. Hippias hereupon withdrew ; and Amyntas the Macedonian 
offered him the city of Anthemiis,^ while the Thessalians were 
willing to give him lolcos :^ but he would accept neither the one 
nor the other, preferring to go back to Sigeum,* which city 
Pisistratus had taken by force of arms from the MytilensBans. 
Pisistratus, when he became master of the place, established 
there as tyrant, his ovm natural son, Hegesistratus, whose mother 
was an Argive woman. But this prince was not allowed to enjoy 
peaceably what his father had made over to him ; for during 
very many years there had been war between the Athenians of 
Sigeum and the Mytilenaeans of the city called Achilleum.^ 

' Propheoies forged probably after district called Magnesia. All the geo- 

the affairs of Epidamnus and Potidsea graphers mention it (Ptol. p. 92; Strab. 

(Thuoyd. L 24-65), or at least after iz. p. 632; Plin. H. N. iv. 9, &c.). Its 

the battles in the Megarid (lib. 105- modem name is Fofo (Leake's N. Q. iv. 

106). The bitter hostility of Corinth p. 380). 
to Athens in the Peloponnesian war ' Supra, ch. 65. 
(ih. i. 119 ; Y. 25, 27, 32, 48) contrasts * Achilldum, so called because it con- 

FBiDarkably with the friendly spirit here tained the tumulus of AchiUes (Strab. 

exhibited. It had its origin, first, in xiii. p. 859), was within a very short 

commercial jealousy, and secondly in distance of the town of Sigeum, on the 

the soreness engendered by the con- promontory of the same name (Strab. 

daot of Athens on the above-mentioned 1. s. c; Steph. Byz. ad voc.; Plin. H. K. 

V. 30). See the plan of the country 



I Anthemus was a city of some note, around Troy (infra, vii. 43). Accord- 
on the borders of Macedonia, above ing to Demetrius, Achilldum was an 
Chalcidic^. It is difficult to fix with lirirtixKrfM* or fort built near Sigdum 
certainty its exact site. (See Leake's by the Mytilena^ans, for the purpose of 
Travels in Northern Greece, iii. p. 450.) vexing and harassing Sigdum, in the 
Stephen and Pliny (iv. 10) both men- hope of ultimately recovering it. It 
tion it as a city ; but Thucydides applies appears that Mytildn^ had, at an early 
the name to a district (ii. 99, 100). date, made herself mistress of the Troad 

^ lolooB, the port from which the (Strab. xiii. p. 869). Athens, about 

Argonauts were said to have sailed, was B.C. 620, sent out a colony under Phry- 

t plaoe of still greater note than Anthe- non, an Olympic victor (Strab. 1. s. c; 

nms. It lay at the bottom of the Pa- Euseb. i. xxxvi.), to occupy Sigdum, a 

gulf (Scylax, Peripl. p. 60) in the town already built by the Mytil< 
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They of Mytilene insisted on having the place restored to them : 
but the Athenians refused, since they argued that the jSk>lians 
had no better claim to the Trojan territory than themselyeSy or 
than any of the other Greeks who helped Menelaiis on occaskm 
of the rape of Helen. 

95. War accordingly continued, with many and yarions. inci- 
dents, whereof the following was one. In a battle which was 
gained by the Athenians, the poet Alceeus took to flight, and 
saved himself, but lost his arms, which fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. They hung them up in th^ temple of Minerva at 
Sigeum ;^ and Alcaeus made a poem, describing his misadventure 
to his friend Melanippus, and sent it to him at Mytilene.* The 
Mjrtilenseans and Athenians were reconciled by Periander, the 
son of Cypselus, who was chosen by both parties as arbiter — ^he 
decided that they should each retain that of which they were at 
the time possessed ; and Sigeum passed in this way under the 
dominion of Athens. 

96. On the return of Hippias to Asia from Lacedsemon, 
he moved heaven and earth ^ to set Artaphemes against the 
Athenians, and did all that lay in his power to bring Athens 
into subjection to himself and Darius. So when the Athenians 
learnt what he was about, they sent envoys to Sardis, bud ex- 
horted the Persians not to lend an ear to the Athenian exiles. 
Artaphemes told them in reply, " that if they wished to remain 
safe, they must receive back Hippias." The Athenians, when 
this answer was reported to them, determined not to consent. 



Phrynon took the place, and established ii. p. 858; Suidas ad too. nirrojc^f, 
himself in it; but a war followed of &c.). It would seem that the My tile- 
many years' duration between the Myti- nseans must have afterwards recovered 
lenseans and the new colony, Achilleum Sigdum, which was taken from them a 
being fortified by the former as a place second time by Pisistratus, probably 
from which to make' their attacks. Ao- about b.c. 535. This occasioned a re* 
cording to one account (Timsus, Fr. newal of the war. 
49), Periander at this time assisted the ^ This temple is mentioned in thi 
Mytilenasans, and helped to fortify famous Sigean inscription, belonging to 
Achilleum by means of stones brought the reign of Antiochus Soter (dUshull'i 
from Troy. Pittacus commanded on Inscr. Asiat. p. 52, § 35). 
the side of the Mytileneans ; and it was * Strabo eeoms to have quoted tlu 
in the course of this war that Alcsus first line of this poem, but the paaetgi 
lost his shield. Phrjmon, B.C. 606 is hopelessly corrupt (xiii. p. S64). 
(Euseb.), challenged Pittacus to a Compare with the fact of AlesMU 
single combat; the challenge was ac- writing on such a subject, the well 
cepted, and Pittacus was victorious by known ode of Horace (ii. 7). 
means of the arts practised in later times ^ Literally ** he moved evaythmg **— 
by the retiariut. After this Periander an expression, the strength of whiel 
was called in to arbitrate, and assigned can only be given by some such idion 
Sigdum to Athens (Strab. 1. s. c; Diog. as that used in the text. 
Laert. i. 74; Poly en. i. 25; Plutartsh. 
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and therefore made up their minds to be at open enmity with 
the Persians. 

97. The Athenians had come to this decision, and were al- 
ready in bad odour with the Persians, when Aristagoras the 
Milesian^ dismissed from Sparta by Cleomenes the Lacedae- 
monian, arrived at Athens. He knew that, after Sparta, Athens 
was the most powerful of the Grecian states.' Accordingly he 
appeared before the people, and, as he had done at Spa^-ta,* 
spoke to them of the good things which there were in Asia, and 
of the Persian mode of fight — ^how they used neither shield nor 
spear, and were very easy to conquer. All this he lu-ged, and 
reminded them also, that Miletus was a colony from Athensf,^^ 
and therefore ought to receive their succour, since they were so 
powerful — and in the earnestness of his entreaties, he cured little 
what he promised — till, at the last, he prevailed and won them 
over. It seems indeed to be easier to deceive a multitude than 
one man — for Aristagoras, though he failed to impose on Cleo- 
menes the Lacedaemonian, succeeded with the Athenians, who 
were thirty thousand.' Won by his persuasions, they voted that 
twenty ships should be sent to the aid of the lonians, under the 



* Compare L 56. 

• Supra, ch. 49. 

'* Supra, L 147, and infra^ ix. 97. 
Tlie colonies, notwithntanding their po- 
litical independence, counted on the aid 
of the mother city in time of need (see 
Thucyd. i. 24). 

> It has betm generally supposed that 
thia number is an exaggeration (Dahl- 
mann's Life of Herod., p. 42, E. T.; 
Boeokh's Boon, of Athens, i. p. 48, E. T., 
&o.). Certainly in later times the actual 
nomber seems scarcely ever to have 
nraoh exceeded twenty thousand. It 
was 19,000 in the year b.g. 444 (Plu- 
tarch. Pericl. c. 37; Philochor. ap. 
Sohol. Arist. Vesp. 716), when Psam- 
metichus sent the Athenians a present 
of com, and 21,000 in b.c. 317, when 
Demetrius Phalereus made his census 
(Aihennus, vi. p. 272, B.). Aristo- 
phanes, in B.e. 422 (Vesp. 716), PUto, 
•boat B.C. 350 (Critias, p. 133, ed. 
Tanch.), and Demosthenes, in B.C. 331 
(Aristog. L p. 785), make the same esti- 
iDftte, which is confirmed by the account 
giTtti m-Thucydides (ii. 13) of the mili- 
tsiy foroe of Athens at the conmience- 
ttwnt of the Peloponnesian war. StiU 
the estimate of Herodotus may be true 
for the period to which he refert, CU- 
•thenes, it must be remembered, had 



recently admitted all the foreign inha- 
bitants {^ivoi iiiroiKoi) and enfiunchised 
slaves of the same rank {hovKoi fi4roucoi) 
into the number of citizens ; and these 
in after-times usually amounted to 
10,000 (Athen. 1. s. c). No such ge- 
neitd enfranchisement ever took place 
afterwards ; and it is quite possible that 
the number of the citizens may have 
fallen, between b.c. 500 and b.c. 444, 
from thirty to twenty thousand. The 
vast number of colonists and cleruchs 
sent out from Athens during this inter- 
Tal would fully account for such a dimi- 
nution. Ten thousand Athenians and 
allie$ were sent to AmphipoUs in B.C 
465 ; 500 Athenians colonised Naxos a 
year earlier; 1000 went to the Cherso- 
nese between that *date and b.c. 465 ; 
250 went to Andros and 1000 to Chalci- 
dic^ about the same time; 600 to Si- 
uop^ some years afterwards; and a 
colony (number unknown) to Euboea in 
B.C. 445. The whole policy of Pericles 
was to get rid of. the superabundimt 
population by encouraging the emigra- 
tion of the poorer sort (see Plut. Vit. 
Pericl. c. 9, and 11, 20, 23, &c. &o.). 
On the general question of the popula- 
tion of Attica, see Clinton's F. H., vol. 
ii. App. ch. 22. 
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command of Melanthius, one of the citizens, a man of mark in 
every way. These ships were the beginning of mischief both to 
the Greeks and to the barbarians. 

98. Aristagoras sailed away in advance, and when he reached 
Miletu£fy devised a plan, from which no manner of advantage conld 
possibly accrue to the lonians ; — indeed, in forming it, he did 
not aim at their benefit, but his sole wish was to annoy King 
Darius. He sent a messenger into Phrygia to those Faeonianfi 
who had been led away captive by Megabazus &om the livei 
Strymon,* and who now dwelt by themselves in Phrygia, having 
a tract of land and a hamlet of their own. This man, when he 
reached the Pseonians, spoke thus to them : — 

'^ Men of Paeonia, Aristagoras, king of MUetus, has sent me to 
ypu, to inform you that you may now escape, if you choose to 
follow the advice he proflfers. All Ionia has revolted fix>m the 
king ; and the way is open to you to return to your own land 
You have only to contrive to reach the sea-coast ; the rest shall 
be our business." 

When the Pseonians heard this, they were exceedingly rejoiced, 
and, taking with them their wives and children, they made aU 
speed to the coast ; a few only remaining in Phrygia through fear. 
The rest, having reached the sea, crossed over to Chios, where 
they had just landed, when a great troop of Persian horse came 
following upon their heels, and seeking to overtake them. Nol 
succeeding, however, they sent a message across to Chios, and 
begged the Pseonians to come back again. These last refused, 
and were conveyed by the Chians from Chios to Lesbos, and bj 
the Lesbians thence to Doriscus ; ' from which place they made 
their way on foot to Paeonia. 

99. The Athenians now arrived with a fleet of twenty sail, and 
brought also in their company five triremes of the Eretrians ; * 
which had joined the expedition, not so much out of goodwiV 



' Vide Bupra, chg. 15-17. xxxi. 16). 

3 Herodotus gives the name of Doris- * Eretria lay upon the coast of Eubooa, 

cus to the great alluvial plain through 12 or 13 miles below Chalcis. Its aU 

which the river Hebrusfi/artYza) empties is marked by extensive ruins (Leake, p. 

itself into the sea. Darius at the time 266). The better situation of Chalou 

of his invasion of Scythia had built a prevented Eretria from competing witi 

fortified post to command the passage of it successfully. By Strabo's time tiM 

this river, to which the name Doriscus superiority of the former city was cleai 

was also given (infra, vii. 59). It was a and decisive (x. p. 653) ; and at preaeol 

place of great strength (vii. 106), and Egripo^ which occupies its site, is th< 

continued to be known as an important only place of any importance in th« 

stronghold down to the time of Philip, whole island, 
son of Demetrius (d.c. 200; cf. Liv. 
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to^wards Athens, as to pay a debt which they already owed to the 
people of Miletus. For in the old war between the Chaleideans 
and fh-etrians,^ the Milesians fought on the Eretrian side through- 
out, while the Chaleideans had the help of the Samian people. 
^Ajistagoras, on their arrival, assembled the rest of his allies, and 
proceeded to attack Sardis, not however leading the army in 
person, but appointing to the command his own brother Charo- 
pinus, and Hermophantus, one of the citizens, while he himself 
r>einained behind in Miletus. 

100. The lonians sailed with this fleet to Ephesus,^ and, leaving 
their ships at Coressus ' in the Ephesian territory, took guides 
from the city, and went up the country, with a great host. 
Ttey marched along the course of the river Cayster,® and, crossing 
o^er the ridge of Tmdlus, came down upon Sardis and took it,* 
iio man opposing them ; — the whole city fell into their hands, 
except only the citadel, which Artaphemes defended in person, 
having with him no contemptible force. 

101. Though, however, they took the city, they did not succeed 
ixi plundering it ; for, as the houses in Sardis were most of them 
built of reeds, and even the few which were of brick had a reed 
'tliatching for their roof, one of them was no sooner fired by a sol- 
der than the flames ran speedily from house to house, and spread 
Over the whole place.^® As the fire raged, the Lydians, and such 
f^ersians as were in the city, inclosed on every side by the flames, 
^hich had seized all the skirts of the town, and finding themselves 

• See Thucyd. i. 15, for the import- dere, washed Ephesus on the north, and 
of this contest. Almost all Greece formed its harbour (Strab. p. 919). This 



^Was said to have been engaged in it. river, one of the four great streams 

'We leam from Plutarch (ii. p. 760, F.) emptying themselves into the Egean 

that the Eretrian horse was at first su- sea, drains the valley lying between the 

perior, and that Chalcis had to rely for Kisilja Musa Dayh (Messogis) and Kes' 

tioB arm on the Thessalians. tanS Dagh (Tmolus) ranges. It brings 

' The Pseudo-Plutarch says TDe Ma- down a considerable deposit, and has 

lign. Uerod. ii. p. 865) that the fleet probably augmented the alluvial land at 

first sailed towards Cyprus, and gained its mouth very greatly since the time of 

« naval victory over the Cyprians in the Herodotus. (See Chandler^s Asia Minor, 

Pamphylian sea; but this is probably a ch. zxxvii. end.) 

mere misrepresentation of the battle ' The Pseudo-Plutarch says that the 

taentioned below, ch. 112. Persians were at this time besieging 

' The Coressus here spoken of must Miletus, and that the object of the at- 

liave been a town upon the sea-coast, tack upon Sardis was to force them to 

(So Steph. Byz. Kopijo-o-bs ir^\ir r^r raise the siege (De Malign. Her. l.s.c); 

*Z^(rias*) It lay probably at the base but the silence of Herodotus is conclu- 

of the mountain of the same name (Diod. sive against these statements. 

Sic ziv. 99), somewhat south of Panor- ^° In Elastern capitals the houses are 

mus, the port of Ephesus. (Compare still rarely of brick or stone. Reeds 

Strab. xiv. 909, 917 ; AthensBus, viii. and wood constitute the chief building 

16; Xen. Hell. i. ii. 7; ^schin. Kp. 1, materials. Hence the terrible confla- 

ed. Baiter.) grations which from time to time devas- 

* The Cayster, now the Little Men- tate them. 
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BURNING OF SARDIS. 



BooeV. 



unable to get out, came in crowds into the market-plaoe, and 
gathered themselves upon the banks of the Pactdlus. This 
stream, which comes down from Mount Tmolus, and brings the 
Seuxiians a quantity of gold-dust, runs directly through the market 
place of Sardis, and joins the Hermus, before that river reaches 
the sea.^^ So the Lydians and Persians, brought together in this 




[Ruins of Sardis.— From a sketch by Rev. S. C. Maian.] 

way in the market-place and about the Pactolus, were forced to 
stand on their defence ; and the lonians, when they saw the enemy 
in part resisting, in part pouring towards them in dense crowds, 
took fright, and drawing oflf to the ridge which is called Tmolus, 
when night came, went back to their ships. 

102. Sardis however was burnt, and, among other buildings, a 
temple of the native goddess Cybele was destroyed ; ^ which i 



^^ Two smaU streams descend from 
Tmolus, one on each side of the ruins of 
Sardis: "the western, which comes 
down the broader valley, and passes by 
the Ionic temple of Cybele, has gene- 
rally been considered as the gold-bear- 
ing Pactolus " (Hamilton's Asia Minor, 
voL i. pp. 146, 147.) Like most gold- 
fields, that of the Pactolus, so cele- 
brated at an early period (Soph. Phil. 
393; Strab. xiii. p. 897), was soon ex- 
hausted. By the time of Augustus it 



had ceased to produce gold (Stnb. 
1. s. c.) 

» Oybdbe, Cyb^l^, or Rhea, wms the 
Magna Mater, or Mother of the Gods, a 
principal object of worship among ftU 
the Oriental nations. (Vide supra, i. 
131, note ^ and Essay x. pp. 495-497; 
and cf. Soph. 1. s. c; CatulL Ixi.; Yiii^. 
Mn, vi. 785; ix. 617, &c. See elao 
Selden, de Dis Syris, ii. 2.) She may be 
identified with the Beltis of the Aasy. 
rian inscriptions, the Mylitta of Hero. 
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the reason afterwards alleged by the Persians for setting on fire 
tJio temples of the Greeks.^ As soon as what had happened was 
known, all the Persians who were stationed on this side the Halys 
drew together,^ and brought help to the Lydiana Finding 
howeyer, when they arrived, that the lonians had already with- 
drawn from Sardis, they set oflT, and, following close upon their 
fjrack, came up with them at Ephesus. The lonians drew out 
against them in battle array ; and a fight ensued, wherein the 
Greeks had very greatly the worse.^ Vast numbers were slain 
by the Persians : among other men of note, they killed the 
captain of the Eretrians, a certain Evalcidas, a man who had 
g;ained crowns at the games, and received much praise from 
Simonides the Cean.^ Such as made their escape from the battle, 
dispersed among the several cities. 

103. So ended this encounter. Afterwards the Athenians quite 
forsook the lonians, and, though Aristagoras besought them much 
by his ambassadors, refused to give him any further help.* 



<iotiii (L t. fr), the Demeter of the Greeks 
•nd ttu» OoTM or Ops of the Romuu. 

Harwonhip from ybtj early times in 
Xifdift U maned by the antique figure 
on Moant Sipylus, mentioned by Pausa- 
laitm M the most ancient of statues 
(4^*>^T«rar inrdrrmw iyoKfta, ill. xxii. 
4 4X and lately rediacoTered by Mr. 
StticklMid (Hamilton's Asia Minor, yoI. 
i.p.50, Dotel 

Her temple at Sardia was probably 

thm magnificent structure, situated be- 

t i p a an the; Paotolus and the citadel, of 

tliA remains of which so many travellers 

iMnre gnren a description. When Ghis- 

lioU (Travels, p. IG) in 1699, and even 

^ken' Peyronnel, in 17M), visited the 

■ite, aix columns were still standing. 

Chandler, in 1764, found only five 

<Aa]a Minor, vol. i. p. 295), Cockerell, 

aiboat 1820, three (Leake s Asia Minor, 

p. 342), Hamilton, in 1836 (Asia Minor, 

vol. i. p. 149), and Fellows, in 1838 

<Tnvels, p. 2»9), no more than two. 

lliia temple was a building of the Ionic 

order, formed of blocks of white marble 

of an enormous sisse. It appears to have 

been never finished (Cockerell, Fellows), 

but bears marks (Cockerell) of a very 

high antiquity. It was 144 feet in 

width, and probably 251 long. Mr. 

Guokereirs description (Leake, 1. s. c; 

is by far the most complete that has yet 

been given. 

' The Greeks, who did not understand 
the iocmocUistk spirit which animated the 



Persians (supra, iii. 29 and 37), sought 
for some special motive to explain the 
outrages on their religion (infra, viii. 
33, 53, 55; ix. 13, &c.) during the war; 
and found such a motive in retaliation 
of the injury done to this temple. But 
it may be doubted whether thu circum- 
stance had really any influence on the 
subsequent hostUitiee. 

' On the size and organisation of the 
Persian standing army, see above, vol. ii. 
p. 468. But the expression here used is 
. an exaggeration. 

^ Charon of Lampsacus, a writer con- 
temporary with Xerxes, mode no men- 
tion of this defeat in his account of the 
expedition (Plut. de Malig. Herod, p. 
861, C. D.). There is reason however 
to believe that this author was inclined 
to gloss over unpleasant facts in his 
history. (See Dahlmann's Life of Herod, 
p. 88, E. T.) 

^ That Simonides the Cean, like Pin- 
dar, wrote odes in praise of those who 
carried off prizes in the games, we know 
from Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 2). He is said 
to have been one of the men of letters 
invited to Athens by the Pisistratids 
fPlut. Hipparch. vol. iv. p. 174, ed. 
Tauchn.). He must not be confounded 
with Simonides of Amorgos, who was 
greatly his senior. 

' Mr. Grote conjectures that the Asi- 
atic Greeks must have' been guilty of 
some *' glaring desertion " of their allies, 
which justificKl this withdrawal (Hiat. of 
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REVOLT OF CARIA, CAUNUS, AND CYPRUS. Book Y. 



Still the lonians, notwitlistaiiding this desertion, continiied 
unceasingly their preparations to carry on the war against the ^ 
Persian king, which their late conduct towards him had rendered — 
unavoidable. Sailing into the Hellespont, they brought Byzaor — 
tium, and all the other cities in that quarter, under their sway. «-. 
Again, quitting the Hellespont, they went to Caria, and won the ^s 
greater part of the Carians to their side ; while Caunus, which ^^o 
had formerly refused to join with them, after the burning of^fcf 
Sardis, came over likewise.^ 

104. All the Cyprians too, excepting those of Amathus, of 
their own proper motion espoused the Ionian cause.^ The occasion . 
of their revolting from the Medes was the following. There was - 
a certain Onesilus, younger brother of Gorgus, king of Salamis, 
and son of Chersis, who was son of Siromus,® and grandson of 
Evelthon.^ This man had often in former times entreated Gor^ 
gus to rebel against the king ; but, when he heard of the revolt . 
of the lonians, he l^ft him no peace with his importunity. As, ^ ^ 
however, Gorgus would not hearken to him, he watched his ^^^ 



Greece, vol. iv. p. 390). There is no 
evidence to sustain such a view, which 
seems based upon a notion that the 
Athenians could not possibly do wrong. 
The truth seems to be, that on the first 
reverse Athens backed out of the war. 
Such conduct was certainly far more 
"open to censure" than the original 
embarking in the war, which was a very 
politic act. It is perhaps not going too 
far to say that if Athens and the other 
maritime states of Greece had given a 
hearty and resolute support to the Ionian 
cause, the great invasions of Darius and 
Xerxes might have been prevented. 

^ The Caunians had been brought 
under the Persian yoke by Harpagus 
with difficulty (supra, i. 17tJ). For the 
situation of their country, see Appendix 
to vol. i. (Essay ii. p. 321). It is sur- 
prising that the Lycians did not take 
the opportunity, which now offered, to 
throw off the Persian yoke. 

• Mr. Grote considers this revolt to 
have been confined to " the Greek 
cities in Cyprus," among which he even 
reckons Amathus (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
iv. p. 391); but Herodotus distinctly 
states that the Cyprians revolted gene- 
rally. No doubt there had been a con- 
siderable Greek immigration into Cyprus 
before this period (vide infra, vii. 90), 
but the bulk of the population continued 
Phoenician till long afterwards. This 
is plain from Scylax, who calls all the 



inhabitants of the interior "baibir 
rians," and notices as exceptional even 
the cases of Greek cities upon the eotBt. 
It would seem that in his time (the 
time of Philip of Macedon) there were 
in Cyprus no more than three Greek 
cities of note. Thrae were Salamis, 
Soli, and Marium. We must therefore 
consider the revolt to have extended in 
a great measure to the Phoenician inha- 
bitants, although the non-participation 
in it of the important and thoroughly 
Phoenician town of Amathus (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 97 ; Theopomp. Pr. Ill ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc.) would seem to 
imply that the Phoenician population 
entered into it less thoroughly than the 
Greek. 

^ This name is clearly Phoenician, 
being identical with the Hiromus 
(ET/>«/AOf) of Joeephus, and the Hiram 

(Dl^n) of Scripture. (Compare viL 

98.) It is probable that the Greek 
princes of Cyprus intermarried with the 
Phoenicians. 

> The Evelthon of Bk. iv. ch. 162, 
seems to be meant ; but it is difficult 
to understand how, within the space of 
thirty years, he could have been suc- 
ceeded by a grown-up greai-gnmiaan. 
Still it is possible, if Evelthon at the 
time of Pheretima's visit (about B.C. 
530) was a very old man. 
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oocasion, and when his brother had gone outside the town, he with 
his partisans closed the gates upon him. Gorgus, thus deprived 
of his city, fled to the Medes ; and Onesilus,^ being now king of 
Salarnifl, sought to bring about a revolt of the whole of Cyprus. 
All were prevailed on except the Amathusians, who refused to 
listen to him ; whereupon Onesilus sate down before Amathus,^ 
and laid siege to it 

105. While Onesilus was engaged in the siege of Amathus, 

ELing Darius received tidings of the taking and burning of Sardis 

by the Athenians and lonians ; and at the same time he learnt 

fhat the author of the league, the man by whom the whole matter 

had been planned and contrived, was Aristagoras the Milesian. 

It is said that he no sooner understood what had happened, than, 

laying aside all thought concerning the lonians, who would, he 

was sure, pay dear for their rebellion, he asked "Who the 

Athenians were? "^ and, being informed, called for his bow, and 

placing an arrow on the string, shot upward into the sky,^ saying, 

as he let fly the shaft — ^^ Grant me, Jupiter,* to revenge myself 

on the Athenians ! " After this speech, he bade one of his 

servants every day, when his dinner was spread, three times 

repeat these words to him — " Master, remember the Athenians." 

106. Then he summoned into his presence Histiseus of Miletus, 

iBrhom he had kept at his court for so long a time ; and on his 

lippearance addressed him thus — '' I am told, Histiseus, that thy 

lieatenant, to whom thou hast given Miletus in charge, has raised 

a rebellion against me. He has brought men from the other 

oontinent to contend with me, and, prevailing on the lonians — 

^hose conduct I shall know how to recompense — to join with 

this force, he has robbed me of Sardis I Is this as it should be, 

thinkest thou ? Or can it have been done without thy knowledge 

and advice ? Beware lest it be found hereafter that the blame of 

these acts is thine." 

Histiaeus answered — " What words are these, king, to which 
thou hast given utterance ? I advise aught from which unplea- 

^ The initial element of this name Kypros, vol. i. p. 109 et seqq.)* 
^ypean in that of the king of Limenia ^ Compare i. 153, and supra, ch. 73. 
{^aunaxiggtUau), who supplied labourers ' Compare with this what is said of 

to EsaroAddon (supra, vol. i. p. 397, the Thracians (supra, iv. 94). The 

note '.) notion here seems to be, to send the 

' Amathtis, one of the most ancient message to heaven on the arrow. 
FhoBnician settlements in Cyprus * That is, "Ormazd." The Qreeks 

Hi^Mordrri, Steph. Byz.), was situated identify the supreme Qod of each nation 

on the south coast, about 35 miles west with their own Zeus (vide supra, i. 131 ; 

of Oitium {Lamaka). Its ruins still ii. 55, &c.). 
exist near the village of Limasoi (Engel's 
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santness of any kind, little or great, should come to thee ! Wha 
could I gain by so doing? Or what is there that I lack now 
Have I not all that thou hast, and am I not thought worthy t 
partake all thy counsels ? If my lieutenant has indeed done a 
thou sayest, be sure he has done it all of his own head. For m 
part, I do not think it can really be that the Milesians and m 
lieutenant have raised a rebellion against thee. But if they hav 
indeed committed aught to thy hurt, and the tidings are tm 
which have come to thee, judge thou how ill-advised thou wei 
to remove me from the sea-coast The lonians, it seems, hav 
waited till I was no longer in sight, and then sought to execut 
that which they long ago desired ; whereas, if I had been ihen 
not a single city would have stirred. Suffer me then to haste 
at my best speed to Ionia, that I may place matters there upa 
their former footing, and deliver up to thee the deputy c 
Miletus, who has caused all the troubles. ELaving managed thi 
business to thy heart's content, I swear by all the gods of th; 
royal house, I will not put off the clothes in which I reach Ionia 
till I have made Sardinia, the biggest island in the world,^ th; 
tributary." 

107. Histiseus spoke thus, wishing to deceive the king ; an< 
Darius, persuaded by his words, let him go ; only bidding hin 
be sure to do as he bad promised, and afterwards come back t< 
Susa. 

108. In the mean time — while the tidings of the burning o 
Sardis were reaching the king, and Darius was shooting th< 
arrow and having the conference with HistisBUs, and the lattei 
by permission of Darius, was hastening down to the sea — ^ii 
Cyprus the following events took place. Tidings came to One 
silus, the Salaminian, who was still besieging Amathus, that t 
certain Artybius, a Persian, was looked for to arrive in Cypm 
with a great Persian armament.^ So Onesilus, when the new 

^ See note ^ on Bk. 1. ch. 170. Sar- series of subsequent writen. Tbi 

dinia, it appears, is really a little lai^r supposed size of the Mediterraneai 

than Sicily (see Smyth's Memoir on the islands was recorded in the following 

Mediterranean, pp. 28, 29), and thus lines : — 

the largest island known to Herodotus. - , » , - «• * . ^ , 

HU opi^on of it. size wae al«, that of Z^',;;^, ^itt^^,^, 

ScylaX (Penpl. p. 131 ) and of TimBeUS vpjyni inryUrrn, Swrepa iMfiii*, rpir^ 

(ap. Strab. xiv. p. 936). Strabo was Kypi^, Tefapny «* ^ Aiin Kp^nj rpo^, 

the first of the geographers who revewed I'S^ j/'*"? (nwo^vJ,* Ur^ Kurpo?, 

the judgment Ind declai.3d Sardinia to ^^^ ^ "^" '"^""^ ^^""" •^•*- 

be smaller than Sicily (ii. p. 162). In • Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv 

this he was followed by Ptolemy p. 392) says Artybiu^was accompwiiec 

(Geograph. vii. 5, p. 182), Eustathiua by " a Cilician and Egyptian army ;" h< 

(ad Dionys. Perieg. 565), and a long quotes Herod, vi. 6, as hia authority 
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reached him, sent off heralds to all parts of Ionia, and besought 
the lonians to give him aid. After brief deliberation, these last 
in MI force passed over into the island ; and the Persians about 
tiie same time crossed in their ships fix)m Cilicia, and proceeded 
by land to attack Salamis ; ^ while the Phoenicians, with the 
fleet, sailed round the promontory which goes by the name of 
« the Keys of Cyprus." i 

109. In this posture of affairs the princes of Cyprus called 
together the captains of the lonians, and thus addressed them : — 

" Men of Ionia, we Cyprians leave it to you to choose whether 
you will fight with the Persians or with the Phoenicians. If it 
be your pleasure to try your strength on land against the Persians, 
come on shore at once, and array yourselves for the battle ; we 
will then embark aboard your ships and engage the Phoenicians 
by sea. If, on the other hand, ye prefer to encounter the Phoe- 
nicians, let that be your task : only be sure, whichever part you 
choose, to acquit yourselves so that Ionia and Cyprus, so far as 
depends on you, may preserve their freedom." 

The lonians made answer — '* The commonwealth of Ionia sent 
xa here to guard the sea, not to make over our ships to you, and 
engage with the Persians on shore. We will therefore keep the 
post which has been assigned to us, and seek therein to be of some 
service. Do you, remembering what you suffered when you were 
tiie slaves of the Medes, behave like brave warriors." 

110. Such was the reply of the lonians. Not long afterwards 
the Persians advanced into the plain before Salamis,^ and the 

Bat that passage only states that Cili- islands off the extreme eastern promon- 
i and Egyptians formed part of the tory of Cyprus, Cape Dinaretum (Isidor. 



Sara/ force which three years afterwarda ap. Plin. H. N. v. '61), the modem Cape 

iktacked Miletus. The Persians seem Andrea. Strabo (ziv. p. 970) says they 

acarcely ever to have drawn any part of were two, Pliny (H. N. L s. c.) four in 

their land force from either Cilicia or number. The promontory is called by 

l^gypt (comp. yii. 89-91 ; Arrian, ii. 17). Ptolemy, firom its shape. Cape Oxtail 

The only exception, so far as I am aware, {Oifp^ fio6s, v. 14). 

is that of the Egyptian troops at Cunaxa, ^ Salamis was situated on the eastern 

tad eren this is uncertain. {Aly^xrioi coast of Cyprus, at the mouth of the 

ikiyowTo fJycu, Xen. Anab. I. viii. river Pediseus, the largest of the Cy- 

{ 9.) prian streams. It did not occupy the 

' The fleet probably collected at site of the modem Famagosta, but lay 

Ktgidus or at Celenderis (Kelenderi), on the north side of the river (Ptol. 

•nd crossing to Ceryneia (Tzerina or Geogr. v. 14, p. 157i. Its ruins have 

Ghimeh), there dbembarked the sol- been described by Pococke (Travels, 

diers. The distance is abo\it sixty vol. ii. pM*t i. p. 314). 

miles (Leake*s Asia Minor, p. 1J8). According to tradition Salamis was 

From Ceryneia to Salamis is by land founded by Teucer, the son of Telamon 

tliirty-two miles; by sea, owing to the andbrotherofAjax, soon after the Trojan 

great projection of the eastem pro- war (Mar. Par. 26 ; Strab. xiv. p. 971: 

montory, one himdred and thirty miles, comp. Theopomp. Fr. 1 1 1 ; and Clearch. 

^ The Keys were properly some small Sol. Fr. 25;. Hence it was supposed to 

VOL, III. « 
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Cyprian kings ' ranged their troops in order of battle against them, 
placing them so that while the rest of the Cyprians were drawn 
up against ihe auxiliaries of the enemy, the choicest troops of the 
Salaminians and the Solians ^ were set to oppose the Persiana 
At the same time Onesilus, of his own accord, took post opposite 
to Artybius, the Persian general. 

111. Now Artybius rode a horse which had been trained to rear 
up against a foot-soldier. Onesilus, informed of this, called to 
him his shieldbearer, who was a Carian by nation, a man well 
skilled in w£u:, and of daring courage ; and thus addressed him : — 
" I hear," he said, " that the horse which Artybius rides, rears up 
and attacks with his fore legs and teeth the man against whom 
his rider urges him. Consider quickly therefore and tell me 
which wilt thou undertake to encounter, the steed or the rider?" 
Then the squire answered him, " Both, my liege, or either, am I 
ready to undertake, and there is nothing that I will shrink from 
at thy bidding. But I will tell thee what seems to me to make 
most for thy interests. As thou art a prince and a general, I 



have got its name from the well-known 
island off the coast of Atticaj It would 
eeem to be at least as likely that that 
island received its name from the Cy- 
prian city. (Bochart's Geograph. i. xjtii. 
p. 456.) The tradition, however, is 
enough to show that Salamis was from 
very early times a Greek city. 

The plain here spoken of is un- 
doubtedly the extensive plain of Lef- 
kosia (or Nikosia\ which is bounded on 
the north by a great wall of rock running 
in a straight line from west to east from 
Lapito (Lapithus) to Cape Andrea, on 
the west and south by the mountains 
which produce the famous wine of 
Cyprus, and on the east by the sea 
(Leake's Asia Minor, p. 119). It is 
drained by a number of streams, which 
however all unite in one, the ancient 
Pedijeus, so called from the great flat 
(WStov) which it waters. This plain 
constituted the territory of Salamis 
(Ptol. 1. s. c). It is now barren and ill 
cultivated, but was probably in former 
times the chief source of the great 
wealth and power of the Salaminian 
kings. 

^ Cyprus, like Phoenicia, seems to 
have been at all times governed by a 
number of petty kings. Ten are men- 
tioned by Esarhaddon as furnishing 
him with workmen, about B.C. 670, viz., 
the rulers of Idalium, Citium, Salamis, 
Paphos^ Soli, Curium, Tamissus, Am* 



nlochosta, Limenia, and Aphrodiaift 
(supra, vol. L p. 397, note •). In the 
year b.c. 351 there were at least nine, 
as we learn from Diodonis (xvi. 42). 
Several are again spoken of in the time 
of Alexander (Arrian, ii. 20). 

* Soli lay on the north coast of 
Cyprus, between Lapithus and Marium 
(Arsinoe, Steph. Byz.). It was said to 
have been founded by the Athenians, 
soon after the Trojan war (Plutarch. 
Vit. Sol. c. 26 ; comp. Strab. xiv. p. 
973). The first city was built like all the 
early Greek towns, upon an eminence, 
and was thence called ^peia (from 
«Vt/j). Solon, on his visit to Philocy- 
prus (infra, ch. 113), persuaded that 
monarch to pull down the old city, and 
build a new one in the plain below. 
This was done ; and finding the advan- 
tage of the change, Philacyprus showed 
his gratitude to his adviser, by calling 
the new city after his name. Such, at 
least, is the story given by Plutarch 
(1. 8. c). It throws some doubt on the 
tale to find that there was another city 
of the same name, claiming apparently 
a very ancient origin, on the Cilician 
coast i^Scylax, Peripl. p. 96 ; Strab. xiv. 
p. 9r)8). It was from the mode of 
speaking in this latter town that the 
terms <r6KoiKos and <ro\oiKicrjubs were 
derived. 

The Cyprian Soli continues to be 
known as SoUa, 
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ttiink thou shouldest engage with one who is himself both a 
prince and also a general For then, if thou slayest thine adver- 
sary, 'twill redound to thine honour, and if he slays thee (which 
luay Heaven forefend !), yet to fall by the hand of a worthy foe 
makes death lose half its horror. To us, thy followers, leave his 
war-horse and his retinue. And have thou no fear of the horse's 
tricks. I warrant that this is the last time he will stand up 
against any one." 

112. Thus spake the Carian ; and shortly after, the two hosts 
joined battle both by sea and land. And here it chanced that by 
sea the lonians, who that day fought as they have never done 
either before or since, defeated the Phoenicians, the Samians 
especially distinguishing themselves. Meanwhile the combat had 
begun on land, and the two armies were engaged in a sharp 
straggle, when thus it fell out in the matter of the generals. 
Artybius, astride upon his horse, charged down upon Onesilus, 
who, as he had agreed with his shieldbearer, aimed his blow at 
the rider ; the horse reared and placed his fore feet upon the 
shield of Onesilus, when the Carian cut at him with a reaping- 
hcx>k, and severed the tWo legs from the body. The horse fell 
upon the spot, and Artybius, the Persian general, with him. 

113. In th§ thick of the fight, Stesanor, tyrant of Curium,* 
who commanded no inconsiderable body of troops, went over with 
them to the enemy. On this desertion of the Curians — Argive 
colonists,* if report says true — forthwith the war-chariots of the 
Salaminians followed the example set them, and went over 
likewise ; whereupon victory declared in favour of the Persians ; 
and the army of the Cyprians being routed, vast numbers were 
slain, and among them Pnesilus, the son of Chersis, who was the 
author of the revolt, and Aristocyprus, king of the Solians. This 
Aristocyprus was son of Philocyprus, whom Solon the Athenian, 
when he visited Cyprus, praised in his poems ' beyond all other 
sovereigns. 

* Curium lay upon the Bouthern ascribes the foundation of Curium to 

eoaiity between Paphos and Amathus, Cureus, a son of Cinyras, the Syrian or 

not far from the southernmost point of Phosnician conqueror of Cyprus (Steph. 

the island {Ckipo delle Gatte), called Byz. ad voc. Koipioy. Gf. Apollod. iii. 

anciently Cape Curias (Strab. xiv. p. ziv. 3; and Theopomp. Fr. 111). He 

972). Its exact site is variously con- believed it, therefore, to have been an 

jecttired,.at Piscopi and at Acdimo. The ancient Phoonician town. 

former position agrees best with Pto- ^ The poems of Solon were written 

lemy's measurements (Qeograph. v. 14, chiefly in the elegiac metre, and were 

p. 157). hortatory or gnomic. The fragments 

' Strabo repeats this assertion posi- which remain have been collected by 

tirely (Ko^pioK, 'Apytiofy KrlfffAOf xiv. p. Bach (Bonn, 1825), by Brunck in his 

972). Tet Stephen of Byzantiimi Poetae Qnomici, by Gkdsford, and others. 
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114. The Amathusians, because Onesilus had laid siege to 
their town, cut the head oflf his corpse, and took it with them 
to Amathus, where it was set up over the gates. Here it hung 
till it became hollow ; whereupon a swarm of bees took posses- 
sion of it, and filled it with a honeycomb. On seeing this the 
Amathusians consulted the oracle, and were commanded "to 
take down the head and bury it, and thenceforth to regard 
Onesilus as a hero, and offer sacrifice to him year by year ; so it 
would go the better with them." And to this day the Amathu- 
sians do as they were then bidden. 

115. As for the lonians who had gained the sea-fight, when 
they found that the affairs of Onesilus were utterly lost and 
ruined, and that siege was laid to all the cities of Cyprus ex- 
cepting Salamis, which the inhabitants had surrendered t-o 
Gorgus,® the former king — forthwith they left Cyprus, and 
sailed away home. Of the cities which were besieged, Soli held 
out the longest: the Persians took it by undermining the wall* 
in the fifth month from the beginning of the siege: 

116. Thus, after enjoying a year of freedom, the Cyprians 
were enslaved for the second time. Meanwhile Daurises, who 
was married to one of the daughters of Darius, together with 
Hymeas, Otanes,^ and other Persian captains, whc^were like^vise 
married to daughters of the king,^ after pursuing the lonians 
who had fought at Sardis, defeating them, and driving them to 
their ships, divided their efforts against the different cities, and 
proceeded in succession to take and sack each one of them. 

117. Daurises attacked the towns upon the Hellespont, and 
took in as many days the five cities of Dardanus, Abydos, 

Plutarch seems to have preserved a consolidation of the empire and the 

portion of the elegy here alluded to. strengthening of the royal power by 

Solon, he says, addressed Philocyprus attaching to the throne those who would 

as follows : — have been most likely to stir up rerolte. 

^. ,,..-, , ,. .^,,. The tendency of the Persian empire, as 

Nu. ii<rv t... SoXototcrc iroAu. xpovov .vBai ^^ ^^^^^ Ot\Lu,\ monarchies, to disi^ 



avaffcwv^ 



JY tc n6xiv vcuoi.^,^ nax yiviK vfidrtpov. gration has been already noticed (supra, 

AvTop ifti (i/v vtft Bofj Kktivfi^ airh »^<rov iii. 120). This System served in some 

;A<r«i,^ ir«>iroc Kvirpi? ioari<f>avo^- measure as a chcck. (See vol. ii. EsBar 

'Ea^Aw, Koi v6arov varpiS' e« ^/LicTcpijF. ^* P* *oJ.) 

In modem times the king's (Shah's) 

• Gorgus is still king at the time of daughters are bestowed chiefly upon the 
the expedition of Xerxes (infra, vii. 98;. rich, and are made the means of re- 

• Compare iv. 200, note *. plenishing an empty treasury or of ruin- 
' Probably the Otanes mentioned ing an individual. The honour, when 

above (chs. 25 and 26) as the son of offered, may not be declined ; and an 

Sisamnes. enormous sum has to be paid by the 

• The practice of marrying the king's bridegroom, as a wedding-present to the 
daughters to the most distinguished of bride's relations. 

the Persian nobles had in view the 
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Percote, Lampsacus, and Paesus.^ From Psesiis lie marched 
against Parium ; * but on his way receiving intelligence that the 
Carians had made common cause with the lonians, and thrown 
off the Persian yoke, he turned round, and, leaving the Helles- 
ponty marched away towards Caria. 

118, The Carians by some chance got information of this 
movement before Daurises arrived, and drew together their 
strength to a place called " the White Columns," which is on 
the river Marsyas,* a stream running from the Idrian country, 
and emptying itself into the Maeander. Here when they were 
met, many plans were put forth ; but the best, in my judg- 
ment, was that of Pixodarus, the son of Mausdlus, a Cindyan,* 
who was married to a daughter of Syennesis,^ the Cilician king. 
His advice was, that the Carians should cross the MaBander, and 



' These cities are enumerated in their 
order from south to north (Strab. xiii. 
pp. 850-S58 ; Scyl. Peripl. p. 85), in which 
order a force advancing from Ionia 
would naturally attack them. Dardanus 
was an insignincant town {ti/KorcuftpSyri' 
Tos, Strabo) dependent upon Abjdos, 
sHoated inside the Hellespont or Dar- 
daneUes (to which it gave that name), 
about ten miles from the southern open- 
ing of the strait. The modem Kippis 
Amroun nearly occupies the site. Eight 
or nine miles higher up lay Abydos, 
flomewhat. above the point w^ere the 
castles of the Dardanelles now stand. 
Its situation is marked by some trifling 
rains (Toumefort, vol. i. p. 342). Still 
higher, and at some little distance from 
the 8ea» was Percdt^ (now Burgas) , a 
phoe of some consequence (Hom. H. ii. 
835; Scyl. Peripl. p. 84; Strab. xiii. p. 
852; Plin. H. N. v. 32; Steph. Byz. ad 
Toe.). Lampsacus (the modem Lam- 
paaki) lay near the mouth of the Propon- 
tts, almost opposite Callipolis {OalUp(A%), 
The ancient town was a little to the 
north of the modem village (Castells^e, 
Lettres but la Or^, vol. i. p. 134). 
Fiesus was built upon the river of the 
same nanie, between Lampsacus and 
Plurium. It had ceased to exist in Strar 
bo*s time (xiii. p. 850). Except Dar- 
danus these cities are all said to have 
been Milesian colonies (Strab. ut supra; 
Steph. Byz. makes Lampsacus a Pho- 
csean settlement, but this is impro- 
babls). 

^ Purium seems to have occupied the 
site of the modem Kamares (long. 27^ 3', 
lat. 40*^ 25'). It was a joint colony from 
Milettis, Elrythrse, and Paros. Scylax 



(Peripl. p. 84), Strabo (xiii. p. 849), and 
Ptolemy (Geograph. v. 2, p. 135) men- 
tion it. 

^ Bahr (ad loc.) imagines this Marsyas 
to be the well-known stream near Ge- 
Isenffi, the Catarrhactes of our author 
(infra, vii. 26), which joins the Maeander 
within a very short distance from its 
source (Liv. xxxviii. 13; Xen. Anab. i. 
ii. § 8). But this river was in Phr^'^a, 
above a hundred miles from the Canan 
frontier, whither it is quite absurd to 
suppose the Carians to have marched. 
There can be little doubt that the Mar- 
syas here mentioned is the river (now 
the Cheena Chi) which joins the Mseander 
from the south in long. 28°. The Idrian 
country, from which it flowed, is un- 
doubtedly the country about Stratoni- 
csea (EskuIIissar), which was called at 
different periods Idrias, Chi^saoris, and 
Hecatesia. (Compare Steph. Byz. ad 
voces *lipidsf K. T. \. with Strab. xiv. 
p. 944; and for the identity of Eski- 
Hissar with Stratonica^a see Chandler, 
ch. Ivii., who found inscriptions there 
to Hecate and Jupiter Chrysaoris; and 
cf. Leake's Asia Minor, pp. 234, 235.) . 

• Cindys or Cindya (Strab.) was a 
small town near Ba^gylia. It appears 
to have fallen into decay at an early 
date, but the name remained in the title 
of Minerva Cindyas, whose temple and 
image were regarded with particular 
reverence by the Baigylians. Rain and 
snow, it was said, never fell on them 
(Polyb. xvi. 12; Strab. xiv. p. 941, with 
the note of Casaubon, ad loc). 

7 On the name Syennesis^ see vol. i. 
p. 168, note «. 
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fight with the river at their back ; that so, all chance of 1 
being cut off, they might be forced to stand their ground, and 
have their natural courage raised to a still higher pitch. His 
opinion, however, did not prevail ; it was thought best to make 
the enemy have the Meeander behind them ; that so, if they 
were defeated in the battle and put to flight, they mJght have 
no retreat open, but be driven headlong into the river. 

119. The Persians soon afterwards approached, and, crossing 
the Maeander, engaged the Carians upon the banks of the Ma^ 
syas ; where for a long time the battle was stoutly contested, 
but at last the Carians were defeated, being overpowered by 
numbers. On the side of the Persians there fell 2000, while the 
Carians had not fewer than 10,000 slain. Such as escaped firom 
the field of battle collected together at Labranda,^ in the vast 
precinct of Jupiter Stratius • — a deity worshipped only by the 
Carians^ — and in the sacred grove of plane-trees. Here they 
deliberated as to the best means of saving themselves, doubting 
whether they would fare better if they gave themselves up to 
the Persians, or if they abandoned Asia for ever. 

120. As they were debating these matters a body of Milesians 
and allies came to their assistance ; whereupon the Carians, dis- 
missing their former thoughts, prepared themselves afresh for 
war, and on the approach of the Persians gave them battle a 
second time. They were defeated, however, with still greater 



' Labranda was on the mountain 9k firrpofrcu irx^^^y n oicrit kcu l^icorra 

range which separated the valley of the araBicoy /ac'x/x t^s WXcwf Upii icaXov 

Marsya&from that of Mylasa (Strab. ziv. fitvri (1. s. c). 

p. 943). It was a strong position. The ' The temple of Jupiter StratiuB at 

site usually assigned is the modem vil- Labranda, is mentioned by StFabo(l.B.c.}* 

lage of laklec, where there are important He calls it kc^s hpxoHos. The paved 

remains (Chandler, ch. Iviii. p. 226;. road to which allusion was made in the 

Col. Leake's conjecture, however (Asia last note, was a via sacra leading from 

Minor, p. 234), that these are the ruins Mylasa to this temple, 
of Euromus, and that Labranda is to be ^ Jupiter Stratius is thua entirely 

sought for on the high ground between distinct from Jupiter Carius, who was 

Mt'lasso (Mylasa) and Arab-Hissar (Ala- worshipped by the Carians, Lydiiois, 

banda), which was probable enough in and Mysians in common (i. 171). He 

itself, has received a striking confirma- was called also Jupiter Labrandeus, 

tion from the researches of Sir C. Fel- either from his temple at Labranda, or 

lows. Thia traveller, on his way from (Plut. Qua»t. Gr. ii. p. 301, F.) firom 

Arab-Hlssar to Melasso, discovered in the fivct that he bore in his right hand 

the position anticipated by Col. Leake, a double-headed battle-euLe (kdfipa in 

some important ruins, evidently the the Lydian language). Such a repre- 

remains of an ancient town ; and also sentation of Jupiter is sometimes found 

found considerable traces of an ancient upon Carian coins (Fellow8*8 Lycia, PL 

Skved road, leading from this town to 35| No. 5). And a similar axq appears 

elasso (Lycia, p. 67). The latter cir- frequently as an architectural ornament 

cumstance exactly agrees witli the ac- in the buildings of the country (ib. 

count of Strabo, whose words are 69hs p. 75). 
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Loss than before ; and while all the troops engaged suffered 
leverely, the blow fell with most force on the Milesians. 

121. The Carians, some while 6tfter, repaired their ill fortune 
n another action. Understanding that the Persians were about 
» attack their cities, they laid an ambush for them on the road 
irhich leads to Pedasus ; * the Persians, who were making a 
light-march, fell into the trap, and the whole army was destroyed, 
x)gether with the generals, Daurises, Amorges, and Sisimaces : 
llyrsufl^ too, the son of Gyges, was killed at the same time. 
Che leader of the ambush was Heraclides,* the son of Ibanolis, a 
nan of Mylasa.* Such was the way in which these Persians 
Derished. 

122. In the meantime Hymeas, who was likewise one of those 
>y whom the lonians were pursued after their attack on Sardis, 
lirecting his course towards the Propontis, took Cius,^ a city of 
MCysia.^ Learning, however, that Daurises had left the Helles- 
pont, and was gone into Garia, he in his turn quitted the Pro- 
pontis, and marching with the army under his command to the 
Blellespont, reduced all the iEoliahs of the Troad, and likewise 
conquered the Gergithse,® a remnant of the ancient Teucrians. 



* Vide supra, i. 175, Dote *. 

* This is probably the Myrsus men- 
lioiied in the third book (ch. 122), as 
DBrrying a message from Oroetes to Poly- 
orates. He was a Lydian, and (to judge 
from his own and ms father's name) of 
the royal family (cf. i. 8, 9). 

* Brother, probably, of the " Oliatus, 
■on of Ibanolis," wno was seized by 
order of Aristagoras (supra, ch. 37). 

* Hylasa continues to exist in the 
modem Meilasso, a town of some size. 
It still possesses considerable remains of 
utiquity, though the beautiful temple 
Men by Pococke has been destroyed 
[Pooocke, Tol. ii., part 2, ch. vi.; Chand- 
ler, ch. 56). Its situation in a fertile 
plidn, under the shadow of lofty and 
pvedpitous hills (Chandler, 1. s. c. ; Fel- 
bms Asia Minor, p. 259), agrees closely 
vxth the description of Strabo (xiv. p. 
M2), while its distance from the sea 
Dorreeponds with the notice in Pausanias 
[▼iii. 10, § 3). 

Scyluc of Caiyanda is said to have 
initten a work entitled ' The History of 
fche times of Heraclides, king of Mylasa ' 
iSuidas ad voc. 2k^\«{). The person 
intended is probably this Heraclides; 
Imt it may be questioned whether the 
vork was not a forgery. 

* Cius lay at the extreme recess of 



the Cianean gulf, the modem gulf of 
Moudaniek, upon the river of the same 
name, which bore to the sea the waters 
of Lake Ascania (Lake of Imik). It was 
destroyed by Philip, son of Demetrius, 
but rebuilt by his ally Prusias, who called 
it after his own name (cf. Strabo, xii. 
p. 814; Polyb. xv. 22,23; Steph. Byz.ad 
voc. Upovaa; Scylax, Peripl. p. 84). The 
modem village of Kenxlik nearly occu- 
pies the site. Cius, like most other 
towns upon this coast, was a colony of 
the Milesians (Sohol. in ApoU. Rhod. i. 
1178). 

' So Scylax (PeripL 1. s. c), who 
assigns to Mysia the whole peninsula 
between the gulfs of Moudankh and 
Izmid, which tract is more usuaUy 
reckoned to Bithynia. (Cf. Ptol. Qeo- 
graph. V. 1; and Strabo, xii. p. 812, 
who, however, remarks on the difficulty 
of distinguishing the boundaries of the 
several tribes in these parts, p. 815.) 

* These Gergithas seem to have in- 
habited the mountains south of Lam- 
psacus, between the Scamander, the 
Qranicus, and the coast (infra, vii. 43). 
According to Strabo (xiii. p. 851), Ste- 
phen (ad voc. Tipyii), Livy (xxxviii 
59), and others, there was a city called 
Gergis, Gei^thus or Gergetha, in these 
parts. Perhaps we may connect the 
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He did not, however, quit the Troad, but, after gaining these 
successes, was himself carried oflf by disease. 

123. After his death, which happened as I have related, Arta- 
phernes, the satrap of Sardis, and Otanes, the third general,* 
were directed to undertake the conduct of the war against Ionia 
and the neighbouring JEolis. By them ClazomensB in the former,^ 
and Cyme in the latter,^ were recovered. 

124. As the cities fell one after another, Aristagoras the Mile- 
sian (who was in truth, as he now plainly showed, a man of but 
little courage), notwithstanding that it was he who had caused 
the disturbances in Ionia and made so great a commotion, began, 
seeing his danger, to look about for means of escape. Being" 
convinced that it was in vain to endeavour to overcome King- 
Darius, he called his brothers-in-arms together, and laid before 
them the following project : — " 'Twould be well," he said, " to 
have some place of refuge, in case they were driven out of Mile- 
tus. Should he go out at the head of a colony to Sardinia,^ or 
should he sail to Myrcinus in Edonia, which Histifieus had re- 
ceived as a gift from King Darius, and had begun to fortify ? " 

125. To this question of Aristagoras, Hecataeus, the historian, 
son of Hegesander, made answer, that in his judgment neither 
place was suitable. " Aristagoras should build a fort,*' he said^ 
** in the island of Leros,* and, if driven from Miletus, should go 
there and bide his time ; from Leros attacks might readily be 
made, and he might re-establish himself in Miletus." Such was 
the advice given by Hecataeus. 

126. Aristagoras, however, was bent on retiring to Myrcinus. 
Accordingly, he put the government of Miletus into the hands of 



name with the Homeric Garganis (H. Fr. 6, &c.\ led to the belief that great 

ziv. 293 V At any rate we cannot accept success might attend the colonisation of 

that denvation of it (from the Gergini, the latter island. 

a race of Cyprian parasites) which * LSros, one of the Sporades, retains 

Athenffius adopts from Clearchus of Soli its ancient name almost unchanged. It 

(Deipnosophist. vi. p. 255, F.). is the modem Lero or Lerro, a small 

* Supra, ch. 116. island between Calimna {Kalimno) and 

1 Supra, i. 142. » Supra, i. 149. Patmos (Patino), opposite the gulf of 

' Sardinia seems to have been viewed Mandelyah, It ues about 30 milee from 

by the Greeks of this time as a sort of Miletus to the south-west, and is not 

£il Dorado, where they could not fail quite twenty from the nearest point of 

of prospering. Bias, when Ionia was the Asiatic coast. Its inhabitants in 

threatened by Cyrus, had recommended ancient times had a bad reputation, as 

the whole nation to remove thither (i. appears from the foUowing distich : 

170). Aristagoras now starts the same Kal tti5c ♦»icvXia«w Aepi«i joucol* wx o m*", 

notion. Probably the great prosperity U I' w- 

of the Sicilian Greeks, joined with some niFTts, vA)|k npoxA^ovc* K«i DpoxX^ A^^ioc. 

knowledge of the productiveness of Sar- The Lerians were colonists of the Mile- 

dinia (Diod. Sic. v. 15; Nymphodor. sians(Anazimen. ap. Strab. ziv. p. 910). 



^ti^l 
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one of the chief citizens, named Pythagoras,^ and, taking with 
him all who liked to go, sailed to Thrace, and there made him- 
self master of the plac^ in question. From tlience he proceeded 
to attack the Thracians ; but here he was cut off with his whole 
army, while besieging a city * whose defenders were anxious to 
accept terms of surrender. 



* Ariatagoras, it is evident from this, 
had not really divested himself of the 
supreme authority in his native town 
(vide supra, ch. 37 > Little regard seems, 
however, to have been paid to his nomi- 
nee and successor. 

• It appears from Thucydides (iv. 
102), that this city was on or near the 
•pot called Nine- Ways ('Evv^u 'Odol\ 



where Amphipolis was afterwards built 
(infra, vii. 114). The Thracians who 
defeated Aristagoras, were the Edonians. 
It would seem they not only succeeded 
in protecting their own cities, but made 
themselves masters of Myrcinus, which 
is called in Thucydides, an Edonian 
city (*H8«vtitn WXif, iv. 107). 
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ESSAY I. 

ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF SPARTA. 

1. Spartans, immigrants into the Peloponnese. 2. Supposed migmtioiui of the 
Dorians. 3. Their occupation of the Peloponnese according to the ordinary 
legend. 4. The true history unknown. 5. Probable line of march. 6. Date 
of the occupation. 7. The conquest gradual. 8. Spartan Dorians — Sparta 
and AmycuB — early wars. 9. Internal history — origin of the double 
monarchy — troubles of the early period. 10. Condition of Sparta before 
Lycurgus — the three classes — (i.) Spartans — (ii.) Perioeci — (iii.) Helots. 
11. Succession of the early kings. 12. Original constitution of Sparta^ 
Kings — Senate— Ecclesia. 13. Constitutional changes of Lycoigua, sli^t. 
14. His discipline — question of its origin. 15. Causes of its adoption. 
16. Supposed equaliuttion of landed property. 17. Arguments which dis- 
prove it. 18. Effects of Lycurgus* legislation — conquests, and increase of 
PericBci. 19. Messenian wars. 20. Causes of the rupture. 21. Outline of 
the first war. 22. Date and duration. 23. Internal changes consequent on 
the first war— "Peers" and "Inferiors"— "Small" and "Great Assembly" 
— colonisation of Tarentum. 24. Interval between the wars. 25. Outline 
of the second war. 26. Its duration. 27. War with Pisatis. 28. War with 
Arcadia. 29. Qradual diminution of the kingly power at Sparta, and con- 
tinued rise of the Ephors. 30. Rapid decrease in the number of Spartan 
citizens. 

1. TirAT the Spartans of history were not original inhabitants of 
the Peloponnese, but invaders from northern Greece, who esta- 
blished their dominion over a large portion of the peninsula by a 
conquest of its previous occupants, is a fact which even the most 
sceptical of modem historians has not hesitated to admit as certain.' 
A uniform tradition,* supported by the representation of antique 
times contained in the earliest Greek writer,' and remarkably in 
unison with the actual condition of the population of the country 
when its circumstances first become known to us,* constitutes 



* See Mr. Grote's History of Greece, vol. The only writer who gives an acooont « 

ii. part. ii. ch. 4 (pp. 408-442). tially dilSerent is Plato, by whom the DoriaDs 

3 Cf. Hesiod. Fr. vii. ; Tyrtaus ap. Strab. are represented as expelled Achaeans returning 

viii. p. 526 ; Pind. Pyth. v. 92-96, and to their own country under the conduct of 

Fi-agm. ed. Bockh, vol. i. p. 577 ; Herod, i. one Dorieiw (Leg. iii. p. 682, E.). 
56, vi. 52, viii. 43, and 73 ; Thucyd. i. 12, ' Homer has no Dorians in the Pelopon- 

18, 107 ; Isocrat. Panath. p. 256 ; Archi- nese, the inhabitants of which, aooording to 

dam. p. 194 ; Aristid. Orat. 46, vol. ii. him, are Achseans, Argives, or Danaans. He 

p. 284; Ephor. Frs. 10-20; Apollodor. has, indeed, a single insignificant town 

ii. 8 ; Scymn. Ch. 528 et seqq. ; Strab. Dorium (II. ii. 594) on the west coast near 

viii. p. 530, &c, ; Diod. Sic. iv. 37-60 ; Pylos ; but the Dorians only appear in his 

Pausan. in. i., &c., iv. iii. § 3, &c. ; (Enom. writings as a Cretan race. (Od. Jtix. 177.) 
ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. v. 20, p. 210. C. * See below, pp. 278-280. 
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evidence the weight of which is altogether irresistible. It may be 
assumed therefore that the Dorian Spartans, whose history is now 
to be traced, unlike their rivals, the Athenians, were immigrants 
into an occupied country — settlers among a people from whom they 
differed to a greater or less extent,* whom they conquered and held 
in subjection. Regarding thus much as allowed on all hands, we 
liave in the first instance to consider — 1. whence they came, and 
ivhy they left their primitive seats ; 2. in what way they effected 
the conquest. 

2. According to Herodotus, the Dorians, whom he identifies with 
the Hellenes, had dwelt originally in Achsea Phthiotis,' the country 
immediately east of the Fagassean Gulf, lying both north and south 
of the chain of Othrys. Hence they had removed to a tract called 
Hifitiaedtis in Upper Thessaly, which Herodotus seems to place 
3iear Temp^, since he tells us that it lay " at the base of Ossa and 
Olympus." ' From this region they had been driven by the Cad- 
meians, whereupon they had fled into Pindus ; and while there had 
taken the name of " Macedni " (or Macedonians).* After a time 
they had quitted this refuge and gained possession of Dryopis, the 
tract between Parnassus and Callidromus, consisting of the valleys 
of the Pindus and certain other streams which form the head- waters 
of the great Cephissus river. From this country, which in the 
}u8torical age was known as Doris, they had entered the Pelopon- 
nese, and subjugated the previous inhabitants. 

It has been observed by K. O. Muller in I'eference to this accotmt 
of the early migrations of the Dorian race, that ** no one can cgn- 
sider it as flowing immediately from ancient tradition ; it can only 
be viewed as an attempt of the father of history to arrange and 
reconcile various legends and traditions." * This remark appears to 
be just. Whatever value we may be inclined to attach generally to 
the account which a nation without a literature gives of its origin, 
it is impossible to imagine that a people driven about in the way 
described would orally preserve for centuries so exact an account 
of its many wanderings. Herodotus, or those from whom he drew 
his information, must be considered to have thrown together and 
blended into a single narrative stories current in different parts 
of Greece, which it required some ingenuity to harmonise. The 
Dorians had to be placed originally in Phthidtis, because that was 
in Homer ' the country of the Hellenes, with whom the Dorians 
were identified : they must be given seats in Histiaedtis, since 
Upper Thessaly was the abode of the Lapithaa, with whom ^gi- 



* Widely different opimons have been held speaks of '^ the difference between the Ian- 

OQ this point. Mr. Grote says (Hist, of goage, religion, and customs of the two 

Greece, vol. ii. p. 451), ** So little is known nations " as " strongly and precisely marked." 

of the previous inhabitants of the Pelopon- (Dorians, vol. i. p. 56.) 
Bete, that we cannot at all mrasure the ' Herod, i. 56. 

diSBKDxx between them and their Dorian ' Ibid, r^v ^h riiv "Oacw T€ koI rhv 

iDTaders, either in dialect, in habits, or in OtXviarov X'^P^^' 
intdligenoe." He inclines, however, to think, ^ Ibid. loc. cit., and compare viii. 43. 
•t least with regard to Uieir language, that ' Dorians, voL i. pp. 21, 22. 
it *« dki not differ materially from the Doric " ^ Iliad, ii. 683, 684. 
(p. 452). K. 0. Miiller, on the other hand. 
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mius, their mythic ancestor, was said to have contended;' and 
since, according to some accounts,* the Dorian colonies in Cret^ 
proceeded from that region : they must descend Pindus that they 
might reach Dryopis, their well-known habitation in later times ; 
and they must be called Macedonians, in order to give a foundation, 
to those claims of Hellenism which the Macedonians were in the 
habit of prefeiTing, not only for their royal family, but for theiir 
whole nation.* The very lowest degree of credit must be considered 
to attach to these legends, which receive no support from Homer,^ 
and are full of internal improbabilities. All that can be said to b& 
ascertained of the Dorians before they settled in the Peloponnese, is 
the fact that they previously inhabited the ** small and sad region " • 
known in historical times as Doris, or the Doric metropolis, wher^ 
they had a confederacy of four townships, Pindus, Boeum, Citinium^ 
and Erineus,' all situated in the valley of the Pindus river. Of this 
country they were reported to have gained possession by the expul- 
sion of the Dryopes, one of the most ancient races of Greece, which 
may be regarded as a sister-tribe to the Pelasgi, Leleges, Caucdnes, 
Dolopes, <&. ; but this expulsion does not seem to rest upon such 
evidence as entitles it to take rank among the established fiEicts of 
history.* 

3. According to the prevailing legend, the Dorians were induced 
to leave their seats under Parnassus by the entreaties of a band of 
fugitives from the Peloponnese, who begged their aid in order to 
eft'ect a return to their native country. These fu^tives were the 
Heraclidee, or descendants of Hercules, by hereditary right the 
royal family of Argos, but expelled from the Peloponnese by a 
usurper of their own house (Eurj^stheus), and at his death superseded 
by another ancient Peloponnesian family, the Pelopidee, or de- 
scendants of Pel ops. Received with open arms by the Dorians and 
adopted into their body, the Heraclidae became the ruling family of 
the nation whose aid they had sought, and imparted the name of 
Hylleans to their principal tribe.' After various attempts to force 



s ApoUod. n. vii. 7 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 37 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc., &c 

Strab. ix. p. 637. An ancient epic, ascribed • K. 0. Miiller regards the eridenoe as 

to Hesiod, and entitled * i£gimiu8/ probably sufHcient (Dorians, vol. i. pp. 46-49) ; bat he 

described this contest. (See Miiller's Dorians, confesses that " the expulsion of the Dryo- 

vol. i. pp. 33-35, E.T.) pians is related in a manner entirely fiibu- 

8 Andron, Fr. 3 ; Diod. Sic iv. 60 ; v. lous." Herodotus in one place ascribes it to 

80. Hercules and the Malians (viii. 43. Com- 

• See Miiller's Dorians, vol. i. p. 40. pare Strab. viii. p. 542 ; Pausan. iv. xzxir. 

• Homer does not know of Dorians any- § 6 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 37 ; Etym. Magn. ad 
where but in Crete (Od. xix. 177). They voc. *Kaivu%), elsewhere apparently to the 
do not appear among the combatants of tlie Dorians (i. 56). 

Iliad. * ^Egimius, the Dorian chief who re- 

• Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. ceived the Heradida, was made to have two 
388) thus happily renders the jr6\9ii yuKpaX sons of his own, Pamphylus and Dymas. 
KoX \virp6xofpcu of Strabo, ix. j). 6'20. On the anri\Td of the Heraclidie, he adopted 

' Erinew seems to be the correct form of Hyllus, whence the names of the three 

this name, not Erinewm, which Mr. Grote Dorian tribes, Hylleans, Pamphylians, and 

gives (Hist, of Greece, loc. sup. cit.). See Dymanatae. (See ApoUod. u. viii. § 3, ad 

Andron ap. Strab. x. p. 693 (Fr. 4), rrfy fin.; Ephor. Fr. 10; Steph. Byz. ad voc 

*Lpiy€6y: Scyb\c Peripl. p. 53; Ptol. iii. Au/xav; Schol. ad Pmd. Pyth. i. 121.) 
15; Tzetzes ad Lycophr. 741, and 980; 
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their way into the peninsula hy the Isthmus of Corinth, which 
were met and defeated hy the inhahitants/ the Dorians under their 
Heracleid leaders at last effected the passage of the Corinthian 
Golf near its mouth, in ships which thoy had built at'Naupactus, a 
port granted to them by the Ozolian Locrians. They were accom- 
panied on their expedition by Oxylus, an -^Etolian chief," who was 
desirous of possessing himself of the rich country of Elis, where he 
had recently passed a year of exile ; and who was thus qualified by 
acquaintance with this part of the Peloponnese to serve as guide to 
the invaders. He conducted the fleet from Naupactus to Molycrium 
at the mouth of the gulf, and thence crossing to Panormus, led the 
Dorianid through Arcadia against the Achsean force, which was 
collected under Tisamenes, the son of Orestes, near the isthmus. 
A battle was fought in which the Dorians were completely vic- 
torious, and the inheritance of the Heraclidae was recovered. As 
the family of Hyllus had now divided into three branches,' a three- 
fold division of the ancient Achaean territory was made. Lots 
were' drawn for the kingdoms of Argos, Sparta, and Messenia, the 
first of, which fell to Temenus (the eldest of the sons of Aristo- 
machus), the second to Eurysthenes and Procles, the» infant children 
of Aristodemus (the second son), and the third to Cresphontes (the 
third son), who had craftily contrived to obtain this fertile terri- 
tory for himself by placing in the urn an unfjEur lot.^ Elis was 
given to Oxylus, according to previous agreement. A portion of 
the Achadans refused to submit to the conquerors, and leaving their 
country entered Ionia — the northern tract of the Peloponnese ex- 
tending along the gulf of Corinth — where they overcame and 
expeUed the inhabitants, who sought a refuge in Attica. Thus the 

* Three rach attempts are narrated : the 52) ; according to others, he was killed by 
first under Hyilofl, after the death of Eury- h'ghtning at Naupactus, leaving behind him 
sthens, in which Hyllus was slain by Eche- twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles. (Apollod. 
mils (Herod, he. 26 ; Schol. Find. 01. x. u. viil. § 2, ad fin.) The genealogy may be 
79) ; the second under Cleoda^us, the son of thus exLubited : — 

Hyllos, who also fell in an engagement Hercules. 

((Enom. ap. Euaeb. Pr«p. £▼. v. 20, p. 210, I 

C. ; Schol. ad Find. Isth. vii. 18) ; and the Hyllus. 

third under Aristomachus, the son of Cleo- aeodwut. 

d»as, which had the same ill success (Apol- | 

lod. II. viii. § 2 ^ (Enom. 1. s. c, &c.). Arlstomachns. 

» The legend ran— that the Delphic Oracle ! 

btde Temenus take as guide for nis army a -, I * _. . Jl n L *^ 

41. J cA UA Temenus. Aristodemus. Cresphontes. 

tbree-ejed man. Soon afler, chancm; to i ^ 

meet Cbcylus, who had lost an eye, riding on i j 

horseback, he at once recognised in him the Eurysthenes. Procles. 

neoessary ** three-eyed guide.'* (Apollod. ii. 

TiiL 3.) Another account assigned the loss * The three parties were to draw lots for 

of an eye to the animal on which Oxylus the three kingdoms by placing each their 

rode CPausan. v. iii. § 5). pebble in a jar of water, from which an in- 

* The mythic gen^ogy of the Hei-aclidae different person was to draw them forth, 
was as follows : — Hercules 'had four sons by The first whose stone was drawn out was to 
Deianira, of whom Hyllus was the eldest, receive Argos, the second Sparta; Messenia 
Bf Uns left a son, Cleodaeus, who was the would then fall to the third. Cresphontes, 
fiither of Aristomachus. Aristomachus had in order to obtain the third lot, which be 
three children, Temenus, Aristodemus, and prefer led to the others, instead of a stone 
Cresphontes. Aristodemus, according to placed in the jar a limip of clay, which fbrth- 
■pme accounts, reigned at Sparta (Herod, vi. with dissolved. (Apollod. ll. viii. § 4.) 
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new arrangement of the Peloponnese was complete : tHe conntry 
previously held by the Achaeans passed into the hands of the 
Dorians ; Ionia became Achaea ; the Epeans of Elis were merged 
in the ^tolians; only the Arcadians and Cyniirians remained 
undisturbed in their ancient abodes, the former in the central 
moimtain tract, the latter in a sequestered valley on the eastern 
shore.* 

4. Such is, in outline, the legendary story that has come down 
to us concerning the mode whereby the Dorian conquests in the 
Peloponnese were effected. It is related consecutively by Apol- 
lodorus* and Pausanias,^ with whose statements the fragmentary 
notices in Herodotus, Thucydides, and other early writers appear 
in the main to agree." Certain isolated traditions have, however, 
descended to us, which are thought to militate against the general 
truth of this tale, and to indicate that the conquest was the result 
of at least two separate and independent attacks, one proceeding 
from the Maliac gulf by sea against Argos and the eastern coast, 
the other directed from -ffitolia by way of Elis against Messenia 
and Sparta." But the writers from whom these notices come appear 
themselves to have been entirely unconscious of any discrepancy 
between the traditions in question and the common legend, which 
they accept and adopt unhesitatingly ; * and the facts which they 
record, even if admitted to be tnie, would seem to be quite insuffi- 
cient for the establishment of any definite hypothesis.' Perhaps 
we must be content to acquiesce in the conclusion of Niebuhr, 
that the conquest of the Peloponnese by the Dorians is a fact, but 
that ** we do not possess the slightest historical knowledge of the 



^ Cf. Herod, viii. 73. year (i. 12), shows tliat he did not view it 

^ Bibliothec. ii. viii. as the result of a series of separate and un- 

"^ Eliac. iii. § 5, iv. § 1. connected attacks. 

« See Herod, i. 56, vi. 52, ii. 26 ; Thucyd. 2 ^p. Qrote says (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 

i. 9, 12; Tyrtaeus ap. Pausan. Vll. xxv. p. 416) "it is difficult to see how the 

§ 3; Pind. Pyth. i. 61, &c. Dorians can have got to tJie Temenium in 

• Pausanias, in speaking of the isolated any other way than by sea." But if they 
hill on the Argive coast, called the Temenion, had defeated the Acha-ans in battle, and were 
says that it was occupied by the Dorians in masters of the open coimtry, while the 
their war with Tisamenus, and formed the natives still maintained themselves in their 
stronghold from which they made their at- fortified cities, they might fix on any suitable 
tacks upon Argos (ii. xxxviii. § 1). And position for an iTnrtixi^h^ against each 
Thucydides mentions a similar occupation by place. That the Temenium lay betweoi 
the Dorians of the height called Solygius, Argfjs and the sea is no proof that the 
near Corinth, from which their attack was Dorians advanced from the sea, any more 
t?irried on against that place (iv. 42). From than the fact that Decelea lay to the north 
the position of these two heights, it is argued of Athens is a proof that the Spai-tans at- 
that the assailants must have come by sea, tacked Athens from the north. With reriipect 
and the assumption is made that they left to the hill Solys^ius. which, Mr. CJrote says, 
the Maliac Gulf in ships, and effected their " is the nearest and most convenient holding- 
conquests, like the Nonnans, by descents upon ground for a maritime invader," it may be 
the coast from their vessels (Miiller's Dorians, observed that it is equally convenient for an 
vol. i. p. 90, E. T. ; Grote's History of enemy who attacks Corinth by land from the 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 416-419). Peloponnese. It is a spur of the Oneia, 

* Pausanias is one of the chief authorities which protects Corinth upon the south, on 
for the common legend (pee above, note ^). which an enemy from that quarter must 
Thucydides. by speaking of the conquest as a effect a lodgment before he could descend into 
single e\-ent, and assigning to it a particular the sandy plain of the isthmus. 
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stances accompanying it." • The legendary tale abo^e given 
to be the invention of poets, who, when all memory of the 
therein the conquest was effected had faded away, composed 
itive which might seem to account for the state of tilings 
g at the time when they wrote. 

he tradition of the place at which the Dorians effected their 
$e may, however, be accepted, since it is one which would 
likely to be invented, as the Isthmus is the natural door of 
to the Peloponnese,* and since it accords with certain cir- 
nces in the character of the people, and in the position of 
arliest settlements. The Dorians were at all times imskilful 
ittack of walled places ; * and if the Pelasgic population of the 
onese, so famous for its Cyclopian architecture, had esta- 
i (as is not impossible M a rampart across the isthmus at this 
late, or even if they nad blocked with walls the difficult 
of the Oneia,' it may readily be conceived that the Dorians 
have found it impossible to force an entrance. And the 
lents at Stenyclerus and Sparta, which are certainly among 
y first in which the conquerors established themselves, are 
s been shown •) readily accessible from the western side of 
, by a route which passes through Elis and Pisatis, up the 
of the Alpheus, and thence into that of the Eurotas, over a 
: no great height. It appears to be on the whole more pro- 
that the entire migration took this direction than that two 
t lines were followed, as Mr. Grote supposes. The theory 
e Dorians were " the Normans of Greece," and setting out in 
f *' piratical canoes," proceeded from the Maliac Gulf by sea 
; the distant Peloponnese,' has great difficulties, and is desti- 
any solid foundation.' The Dorians, despite some brilliant 
ies to the contrary in later times, are an essentially un- 



nres on Ancient History, vol. u p* within the space of a few months ? 
r. "f There are remains of walls in these passes 

rhocjd. i. 13, and note in this con- (Chandler's Travels, ii. ch. 58, p. 273) ; bat 

6 inability of the Spartans to con- 1 am not aware if they are Cyclopian. That 

he Persians enttfring in any other passes were early gnaxded by walls is shown 

rod. viii. 40, ix. 7, 8, &c.). The in Herod, vii. 176. 

sthmos " is by some derived from ■ See Grote's History of Greece, vol. ii. 

-, which appears in the Greek l/rm, p. 439. 

I irey &c, (See Scott and Liddell's • Grote, ii. p. 417 ; Miiller's Dorians, L 

id voc. *l<Tefi6s, and Smith's Diet! p. 90, E. T. 

and Bom, Geography, ad voc ^ Mr. Grote (ii. p. 416, note ^) finds a 

I.) foimdation for it not only in the supposed 

lerod. ix. 70, and note, as lllustra- colonization of Crete from Doris, but also in 

I long siege of Itliome (Thucyd. i. the explanation which Aristotle gave of the 

I the blockade of Platsea (ibid. ii. proverb, MfiKicuehw ttXoiop. (See Phot. Lex. 

Synag. p. 594, 9.) He considers Aristotle 

true that " the first Isthmian wall to represent Hippotes (the father of Aletes — 

i in history, was the one thrown up the mythic founder of Corinth), as ** having 

by the Peloponnesians when Xerxes crossed the Maliac Gulf in ships for the pur- 

ching into Greece" (Diet, of Gk. pose of colonising." But Aristotle makes no 

. Geograph. i. p. 684) ; but we may mention at all of the Maliac Gulf; and it is 

3at this was really the restoration of quite uncertain to what time he meant the 

fence. Could the Spartans other- story to refer. (See C. Miiller's note in the 

e accomplished the task— a battle- Fragm. Hist. Gr. voL ii. p. 150.) 
nrall, at least 3} miles in length-^ 
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nautical people. Their towns are built at a distance from the 
coast — they are slow to colonise — at sea they feel out of their 
element — their system discourages voyaging : they are thorough 
landsmen, and if it be said that nevertheless they are found at a 
very early period in situations which they could only have reached 
in ships, we may reply that, in the first place, the evidence of the 
{act is doubtful ; and, secondly, that at best the -cases adduced are 
so rare as to present all the appearance of exceptions to a general 
rule.' An examination of the supposed parallel case of the Diyo- 
plans ' shows very strikingly the improbability of the Dorian con- 
quests having been effected* by sea. The Dryopians undoubtedly 
started on shipboard from their original country upon the Maliao 
Gulf, and the consequence is that we find their settlements widely 
dispersed, and universally upon the coasts. They are found at Her- 
mione, Eion, and Asinc on the coast of Argolis, at Styra and 
Caiystus of Euboea, in Cythnos, in Cyprus, and again in the Mes- 
senian Asine, inhabiting either actual seaports, or towns removed 
but a very short distance from the shore. The Dorians, on the 
contrary, occupy a single continuous territory, and all their chief 
cities are inland, as Sparta, Stenyclerus, Argos, TrcBzen, Corinth, 
Megara, and Sicyon. Results so widely different can only be 
accounted for by a difference in the manner of the two migrations. 

6. With respect to the time at which the conquest was made, 
the tradition usually followed* — which first appears in Thucydides* 
— placed the event in the eightieth year after the Trojan war, and 
the twentieth after the migration of the Boeotians from Ame in 
Thessaly. No great reliance can be placed on a tradition of Una 
sort, which even if accepted fails to furnish a definite date, since 
the Trojan war, though probably a real event, is one the time of 
which cannot be fixed within two centuries." The question whether 
the Greeks had any means of accurately estimating the lapse of 
time before the institution of the Olympic festival is one of great 
difficulty; and the answer to it will vary according to the belief 
that is entertained of the nature of those public records which were 
preserved from a remote period in many Greek cities.' If the 
anagraphs of the Spartans, for instance, contained, besides the names 



* The mention of Dorians in Crete by p. 417. 

Homer (Od. xix. 177) shortly atW the * * The interval of eighty years was adopted 

Trojan war is the most remarkable notice by Eratosthenes (ap. Clem. Alex. Stiom. 

bearing on this subject. If we believe the vol. i. p. 402), by Apollodoms (ap. Diod. 

fact, we must suppose either that the Dorians Sic. i. 5), by Crates (ap. Tatian. 49, p. 107), 

had sailed at this early time from Greece by the Pseudo- Plutarch (De vit. Horn. ii. 3, 

proper to Crete, or else that at a still more p. 720, ed Wytt.), by VelleiuB Paterculus 

remote era they had passed into Crete from (i. 2), by Syncellus (pp. 321 and 335), by 

Asia. They may have done so on their way Tzetzes (Chil. xii. 193), and others. There 

to Euroj^e. Perhaps, however. Homer is were, however, conflicting accounts. IMemens 

guilty of an anachronism, and assigns to the tells us (1. s. c.) that some reckoned 120 and 

time of the Trojjm war what did not really othei-s 18U years between the two events, 

take plar« till some time after the Dorian * Thucyd. i. 12. 

conquest of the Peloponnese. There was no * See note * on Book ii. di. 145. 

settled tradition concerning the colonisation ' See the Essay on the Life and Writing* 

of Crete (see Strab. X. p. <)93). of Herodotus, prefixed to voL i. (ch. ii. 

' See Giote's Histoiy of Gree'.-e, vol. ii. pp. 43, 44). 
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of their kings, the number of years that each king reigned — which 
is a probable conjecture of Ottfried Miiller's • — a means of calcu- 
lating back with exactness to the first settlement of the Dorians in 
8parta would have existed. Even if the names only were pre- 
served, together with the relationship of each king to the preceding 
monarcji, it would have been easy to make a rough estimate, which 
could not be far wrong, of the date in question. The number of 
generations from Aristodemus to the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
is given by Herodotus (who traces the descent of both the Spartan 
kings at that time*) as seventeen; and hence we obtain as an 
approximate date for the Dorian coaquest, the year B.C. 1046/ The 
establishment of the Olympic contest about midway in the list of 
Spartan kings, which is an independent tradition,' confirms this 
estimate, since it furnishes a date for the reign of Theopompus, the 
ninth ancestor of Leotychides, almost exactly 300 years before 
Leotychides ; whence we might conclude that the ninth ancestor 
of Theopompus would reign about 300 years earlier, or B.C. 1080. 
On the whole it may be assumed as probable that the first lodg- 
ment of the Dorian invaders in the Peloponnese belongs to the 
middle or the earlier half of the eleventh century before our era, 
and that it followed on the Trojan war within one, or at most two 
centuries. 

7. Various tales were current concerning the manner of the con- 
quest. According to the most poetical (which was also the most 
popular) legend, a single defeat produced the general submission 
of the Achaoans ; and the realms of the AtridaB were at once par- 
titioned out among the three sons of king Aristomachus, Temenus, 
Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, the last-named being represented 
by his infant-children. Other accounts, however, told of a longer 
and more doubtful contest The story of the Temenium, however 
we understand it,* seems to show that even in Argolis there was a 
prolonged resistance to the invaders ; and in Laoonia it would appear 
that the conquest was only effected after a fierce and bloody struggle, 
which lasted for above three centuries. The independence of 
AmyclsB, a strong town little more than two miles distant from 
Sparta, till within fifty years of the first Olympiad, is a fact esta- 
blished upon ample evidence ; * and this fact, even if it stood 
alone, would sufficiently indicate that the Spartan Dorians were 
confined within very narrow limits during the first two or three 
centuries after their establishment in the valley of the Eurotas. 



• Dorians, vol. i. p. 150, E. T. Mr. ing to the estimate of Herodotus at three to 

CHnton thinks that, if the years had been the century, will produce a total of 566 

registered, ** there would have been less un- years. This sum, added to the date of the 

certainty in the date of the Trojan war " battle of Salamis (B.C. 480 + 566 - B.C. 

(F. H. vol. i. p. 332). But the uncertainty 1046), gives the year mentioned in the text, 
might partly arise from different estimates of ^ Diod. Sic. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. Pars 

the time between the fall of Troy and the i. c. 35. 
iettlement of the Dorians at Sparta (see * Supra, p. 270. 

above, note *), partly from the calculations * Pausan. ill. ii. 6, xii. 7, &c. Comp. 

being based upon other and conBicting data. Ephor. Fr. 18 ; Conon. 36; Nic. Damasc. 

» See Herod, vii. 204, and viii. 131. Fr. 36 ; Sen% ad £n. x. 564, &c. 

^ Seventeen generations, calculated accord- 

VOL. III. T 
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We loam, however, from Fausanias and other writers * that many 
cities of Laconia besides Amyclee were first reduced to subjection 
about the same peiiod ; Pharis and Geronthrce in the reign of the 
same monarch who captured Amyclse, ^gys on the borders of 
Arcadia in the reign of his father, Helos in the plain near the 
mouth of the Eurotas in that of his son. In Messenia too there 
were independent towns till near the close of the eighth century 
B.C., as is evidenced by the list of Olympic victors preserved in 
Eusebius.* It thus appears that the Achseans, instead of yielding 
upon a single defeat, and either quitting their country or becoming 
the willing subjects of the conquerors, maintained with great 
tenacity their hold upon the territory, and were only dispossessed 
by slow degrees ^nd after centuries of contest. 

8. The Dorian settlement at Sparta was the lodgment of a band 
of immigrants, forced to seek new abodes by the straitness of their 
own limits, in a portion of a valley easily defensible, which at once 
gave them a secure home, and enabled them to threaten a city of 
importance, the metropolis of a considerable kingdom. This was 
Amyclee, which is with reason believed to have been ** the ancient 
capital of Laoedsemon," ^ being in tradition the home of Tyndareus 
and his family ,° and the seat of the court of Agamemnon ;* and 
possessing the tombs of that monarch and of C^sandra, as well as 
all the most ancient and venerated sanctuaries.^ Whether a foreign 
invitation coincided with the desire of the Dorians to emigrate, and 
determined their settlement to the particular site actually preferred, 
which is a conclusion drawn by some modem writers from a tradi- 
tion mentioned in £phorus,s or whether the position itself decided 
them, is open to question. The site of Sparta, though not so 
striking as that of Athens, Corinth, or even Thebes, was one pos- 
sessing most of the features regarded as important in ancient times. 
The Eurotas, which, from its source on the southern flank of the 
Arcadian highland to its junction with the (Enus a little above 
Sparta, is a mere rapid mountain-stream running in a narrow 
valley, emerges shortly after the junction upon an open space, the 
modem plain of Mistm^ which is again closed towards the south by 
the approach of the mountains on both sides to the edge of the 
stream, at a distance of about six miles from the point where the 
plain commences. In this open space, surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains, the flanks of which are scarped and precipitous, 
stands a cluster of lesser elevations, from 50 to 60 feet above the 
level of the plain, guarded on the north and south by torrent- 
courses, and on the east protected by the stream of the Eurotas, in 



* Tlie capture of Pharis and Geronthras vol. i. p. 233, E. T. Compare ThirlwalFs 

is mentioned by Pausanias (ill. ii. 7), that History of Greece, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 267, 

of -Sigys by the same writer (ibid. § 5), and M tiller's Dorians, vol. i. pp. 1U6-1U8, 

that of Helos bv him (ibid. § 7), and E. T. 
Phlegon of Tralles' (Fr. i.). « Paiisan. III. i. § 3, 4. 

® Chron. Can. Pars I. c. 33. Oxythemis ^ Simonidcs, Fr. 177 ; Stesichor. ap. 

the Coronean is a native of Coron^ in Mes- Schol. Eurip. Crest. 46. 
tsenia, not of Coronaa in Ba?otia. (See G rote's * Cf. Pausan. ill. xix. 
Creole, vol. ii. p. 444, note.) * Fr. 18. See Grote, vol. ii. p. 441. 

' Niebuhr's Lectures on Ancient History, 
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this place rarely fordable.' Here, upon these hills, at the upper end 
of this remarkable basin — the "hollow Laced»mon" of Homer* 
— ^was built the cluster of villages, Limnae, Pitan^, Mesoa, and 
Oynofiura, which formed in the aggregate the town of Sparta.* 
Tfear the lower extremity of the plain — most probably on an isolated 
lill overlooking the Eurotas, where now stands the church of -4 mi 
Kyriaki* — was the strong citadel of Amyclea, the city itself extending 
to the north and west amid groves and gardens,' nearlv to the 
stream called the Tiasus. The settlement at Sparta was clearly an 
erircixtofia, or position occupied for purposes of offence, against 
Amycl», standing in nearly the same relation to that place in which 
the original Rome upon the Capitoline and Palatine hills stood to 
the Sabine settlement upon the Quirinal. That Amyclse succeeded 
in maintaining its independence for three centuries — a fact con- 
cerning which there can be little doubt • — was owing, in part to 
the strength of its position, in part to its walls and the inexpertness 
of the Dorians at sieges. So long as it withstood the attacks of 
the Spartans, it would block against them the lower valley of 
the Eurotas, the whole of which down to the sea-coast must have 
remained in the hands of the Achaeans.' At the same time the 
scarped chains of Pamon and TaVgetus would confine the Spartans 
on the right and on the left, so that they could expand freely only 
towards the north, where the upper valleys of the Eurotas and the 
(Enus gave them a ready access to the territories of their neigh* 
hours. Accordingly we find wars with these northern neighbours 
distinctly assigned to this period of the Spartan history by writers 
of high authority.* The possession of Cynuria was disputed with 
Argos ; a distant expeditions were conducted into Arcadia ;' and 
quarrels began with the sister state of Messenia, between which 
and Sparta there had existed at first very close relations of friend- 
ship.* The stubborn resistance of the Ach»an capital, while it 

' This description is taken chiefly from Dorians, and persuaded the inhabitants to 

CoL Leake (Morea, vol. i. pp. 150-180), retire without a struggle into Ionia, received 

whose account of the localities differs con- Amyclie as a recompenoe for his services," is 

nderably from that given by Ottfried Miiller, an attempt to gloss over the unpalatable fact 

and represented in the map attached to the that the dty resisted the Spartan attacks, 

English translation of his work, which map and to reconcile its known independence with 

is repeated in the second volume of Mr. the theory of the immediate and complete 

Grote's History of Greece. conquest of Laconia by the invaders. 

* See Od. iv. 1, &c., and compare the ex- • Ephorus (1. s. c) made Helos fell into 

preftsion of Strabo (viii. p. 527), ffrrt fihr the hands of Sparta as early as the reign of 

o2y ^y ic o t \ o T ^ p 9» ;i^»p(9» T^ r^t ir^Xc»s Agis, and spoke of Pharis and Las among 



Of. the conquests of Eurysthenes and Procles ; 

Pausan. ni. xvi. 6 ; Strab. viii. p. 528 ; but Pharis is found to be independent in the 

Bodch, Corp. Inscrip. Vet. 1241, 1338, reign of Teledus, who reduces it (Pausan. 

1347, 1425; Steph. Byz. ad. voc M€<t6cu in. n. ^ 6), and Helos has to be taken by 

' Leake's Morea, vol. i. p. 144. his son Alcamenes (ibid. § 7). 

7 Polyb. V. xix. 2. ' Aristot. Pol ii. 6, and compare the 

' The statement of Pindar (Pyth. i. 65) ensuing notes, 
that •* the Dorians, on their descent from * Pausan. m. ii. § 2. 3, and vii. § 2. 
Pindus, occupied Amyola," is a mere poetical ^ Plutarch, Vit. Lycurg. c 2 ; Polywn. 

exaggemtion, to which no weight can be ii. 13. 

attached. The circumstantial stoiy told by * As is evidenced by the existenre of the 

Kphorus (Fr. 18), that ** Philonomus the ancient temple of Minerva Limnat is near the 

Ach«an, having betrayed Sparta to the sunmiit of Mount Taygetus, and onthe cou- 

T 2 
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checked the progress of Sparta towards the south, favoured perhaps, 
rather than hindered, its growth in the opposite direction. 

9. The internal history of Sparta during these centuries is in- 
volved in great obscurity, and presents, indeed, difficulties of no 
common kind. The peculiarity of the double monarchy is the first 
thing that attracts attention when the early Spartan constitution 
is brought under review. It is obvious that the popular tradition* 
furnishes no satisfactory explanation of this remarkable anomaly, 
to which the annals of the world do not present a parallel.* \\e 
can scarcely doubt that the arrangement either arose out of a 
struggle for the crown between two families of almost equal power 
and influence, or was a contrivance of the nobles to weaken the 
royal authority. In either case the real history of the institution 
is lost, and has been superseded by fables which furnish no clue 
to the trath. Again, great doubt is thrown even upon the bare 
genealogy of the early Kings, by the fact that the two royal houses 
were known in actual history, and from very remote times, by the 
names of Agids and Eurypontids, instead of Eurystheneids and 
Procleids. The explanations attempted of this circumstance are con- 
flicting, while no one of them is very probable / and it cannot but 
be suspected that Agis and Enrypon were respectively the first kings 
of their houses, and that their predecessors in the genealogy, Euiy- 
fithenes in the one case, Procles and Soiis in the other, were either 
of a different race, or else belong to the class of purely fictitious 
personages. Thirdly, it is difficult to understand what exactly was 
that state of sedition or lawlessness {trrdtrig or avo/i/a*) under which 
the Lacedaemonians are said to have groaned during these centuries, 
and from which they were delivered by the legislation of Lycurgus. 
The explanation offered by some writers,' that it was merely a 
departure from the ancient Dorian institutions — a casting off, under 
the influence of success, of the rigid discipline which had originally 
prevailed, and through which a clan of mountaineers had had 
strength and energy enough to overthrow the mighty kingdoms 
of the AtridsB— can scarcely be received as true, since it is based 
upon an unproved and very questionable supposition, viz. that 
the institutions of Lycurgus were the mere revival of a primitive 
system,* and it is far from harmonising with the expressions by 
which the ancient writers describe the condition of things anterior 



fines of Sparta and Messenia, which was com- called Procleids until Eurypon (ni. vii. § 1), 

mon to tlie two nations (Pausan. iv. ii. 2). whose glory eclipsed that of his predecessors. 

^ Herod, vi. 52. Plutarch regards Sotis as a more g:lonoas 

• Mr. Grote notices the ** peculiarity '* of king than Eurypon, and accounts for the 

this institution, but attempts no explanation latter giving his name to the lower line of 

(Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 464). Neither kings by his concessions to the mob {^/uk" 

Muller nor Bishop Thirhvall appears to be yuyuy kcH xap*C<^M<''Of rois iroAAois. Vit. 

struck by the anomaly. Lycurg. c. 2). 

" According to Ephorus, Enrysthenes and * Herod, i. 65 ; Heraclid. Pont. Fr. 2 ; 

Procles offended the Dorians by the favour Thucyd. i. 18 ; Plut. Lye. 1. s. c. 
which they showed to foreigners {St^afx4yovs ' Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 8, p. 301 ; Heeren's 

4iHi\u9as &v6p<airovs, Eph. Fr. 19), and Manual of Anc. Hist. p. 133 ; Hermann's 

were therefore not honoured as founders. Pol. Ant. of Greece, § 23. 
Awording to Pausanias, Procles was so re- * This point will be further considered 

garded, and the kings of his house were below, see pp. 284-28G. 
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to the Lycurgean legislation. That condition is distinctly declared 
to have been one of tumult and disturbance,^ not merely one of 
luxury and relaxed discipline. So far indeed from discipline 
having been relaxed under the early kings, we have the direct 
testimony of Aristotle to the fact, that the way was prepared for 
the strict regulations of Lycurgus by the hardy life and warlike 
habits to which the Spartans had been accustomed for some time 
previously/ According to some accounts, the disorders in question 
consisted in the main of struggles between the "people" — by 
which we are probably to understand the Dorian inhabitants of 
Sparta — and their kings,* who at one time made rash concessions, 
and at another stiffly maintained, or even unduly exalted their 
prerogative.* If we accept this view, they would resemble in some 
measure the disturbances in Cyr^n^, which Demonax was called in 
to end,* but which his legislation, le^ felicitous than that of the 
Spartan lawgiver, only tended to a^ravate. 

10. According to some writers, however, the early disputes at 
Sparta were not so much between the kings and their Dorian 
subjects, as between the Dorian conquerors and the submitted 
Achaaans. These last were, we are told, admitted in the first in- 
stance to full or qualified citizenship ; but after a while a jealousy 
against them arose, and they were deprived of their rights, and 
reduced to the condition of freemen without political privilege.^ 
Great discontent followed, sometimes bursting out into revolts,* 
which furnished an excuse for fresh severities, rebellion being 
punished by loss of freedom.' Thus it would seem that the three 
classes were formed into which the Lacedsemonians are divided in the 
historical age— 1. Spartans, 2. Perioeci, and 3. Helots — the first 
the sole possessors of political rights and privileges, the second free 
but without franchise, the third serfs attached to the soil, cul- 
tivating it for the benefit of their masters. 

It is unnecessary to describe at length the condition of these 
three classes. Bishop Thirlwall in the eighth chapter of his 
History,* Mr. Grote in his second volume,' and writers of repute in 

* See especially Thucyd. i. 18. ^ Ao- receive full citizenship (/nrr/xovrot koI 
KiZoiitmv furk r^r ttriffiv rwv vvv ivoi- troXirtias Koi iLpx^iotv^ Fi*. 18); Isocrates 
Ko^rrw aMiy Attpiduy M irKticrroy &y assigns them a lower pwition {Koiyvyobs 
IfffLty xp^^oy ffraffidaaaeu aidntay ir\^y r&y hpxSiy koX t&v rifi&y, 

' Pol. ii. 6. Panath. p. 270). The latter writer appears 

* The flillest acooant is that of Plutarch distinctly to regard the disturbances which 
(Lycarg. c 2), AoKct irpSnos Ev(nnri»y rh arose on the loss of righta as the (rrdais 
iyto' fioyapxiichy &ytiym rrjs fituriKtlas . . . which was genei-ally said to have preceded 
^jc 8^ T^s Toiairtjs ayitrtws rov yikv S^fiou the establishment of ^hyoyia, 
Bp€unfyofi,4yoVi r&y 8i Sartpoy fiaai\4tty ^ The revolt of Helos, which Ephorus 
r& ftky iLTrtx^'''''0fi4yMy r^ fiid(€a0cu rohs made the consequence of the discontent, can- 
voXAovs, T^ 8i irpbs x^P^^ ''* ^ff^^vtiav not be accepted as historical, since Helos was 
^o^tpOfiiywy, iyo/ila koL iLTo^la Kvriffx* still Achaean (infra, p. 289), but that of iEgys 
r^y "Xwdprriy M iro\hy xp^^oy. (Pausan. iii. 2, § 5) may well have occurred 

* Thus we may best explain the " tjrranny " in this connexion. 

of Charilaiis (Ar. Pol. v. 10; Heraclid. * *Hy9pawohlffayro Atyvy (Pausanias, 

Pont. 1. 8. c). 1. 8. c). 

« Herod, iv. 161. i Vol. i. pp. 306-314. 

^ Isocrates and Ephorus are the authorities ' Pp. 488-51 1. 
£k this view. Ephorus makes the PericBd 
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Tarious works upon Greek antiquities,' have treated the subject in 
such a way as to exhaust it, and are agreed in the main as to the 
facts. A few leading points however may be noticed, which have 
not always been given sufficient prominence. 

(i.) The Spartans were the free inhabitants of Sparta itself, not 
all the Dorian population of the country.* They were themselves 
chiefly, but not exclusively, of Doric blood, having among them 
iEgidse from Thebes, who were probably Cadmeians,^ Heraclid®* 
and Talthybiadee,' who were Achseans. They were originally all 
landed proprietors, possessed of considerable estates in 3ie richest 
part of the territory ,• which they cultivated by means of their serfs 
or Helots. They were gentlemen and soldiers, it being impossible 
for them — at least from the time of the Lycurgean legislation — to 
engage in trade, or even to superintend their estates, their whole 
lives being passed in the performance of state duties, either with 
the army or in the capital. 

(ii.) The Perioeci were the free inhabitants of the towns and 
country districts around Sparta.' Their share of the territory was 
8mall and of little value.* Trade, however, and commercial enter- 
prise generally, manufactures, art, &c., were altogether in their 
hands ; and thus they often acquired wealth,' and occasionally 
were even employed by the Spartans in offices of considerable 
dignity.' They formed an important element in the Spartan 
army, where they served not only as light-armed but also as 
heavy-armed;* and thus they must have been called upon to 
undergo a good deal of severe exercise and training, though 
they were free from the oppressive burthen of the Lycurgean 
discipline. They were probably for the most part descendants 
of the conquered Achasans, but with a slight Doric infusion,* 



8 See particularly Dr. Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiq. ad voce. He- 
LOTES and Perkeci. 

.* Geronthra; was certainly colonised by 
Dorians, who thenceforth became Perioeci 
(Paiisan. iii. 22, § 5). The same is con- 
cluded with much probability of Pharis and 
Amyclae fcf. Pausan. iii. 2, § 6, and iii. 19, 
§5). Mr. G rote awumes that <*cery Pericecic 
town was, at least in part, so colonised ; but 
for this there is no authority, and it is very 
unlikely (vide note * in the next column). 

* Pind. Isth. vii. 21 ; Herod, iv. 149, and 
note ad loc. ; Ephor. Frs. 11 and 13 ; Arist. 
Fr. 76. 

* Hence Cleomenes declared himself to be 
" not a Dorian but an Achaean " (Herod. 
V. 72). 

7 Herod, vii. 134. 

* Isocrat Panath. 1. s. c Compare Arist. 
Pol. ii. 6 : Aicb t^ r&y 'Strapriar&y tlyai 
T^v ir\€ IffTfiy yrjyf oifK ^^f rdfoi/o'ii', 

K. T. A. 

■ I see no grounds for confimng the Peri- 
oeci to the country-fOf/7k«, as Mr. Grote does. 
They are called ol 4k t^s x^P^^ irorScs, 



and are as likely to have lived in scattered 
fiirms as in towns or villages. The £»ct that 
there were a hundred townships of the I^eri- 
oed does not prove that there were no Peri- 
CEd besides the inhabitants of the towns. 

> Mr. Grote speaks of their possessing 
" the smaller half' (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 602), but Aristotle's words allow, and 
Isocrates asserts, a fiir greater disproportion. 

- Xenophon speaks of Perioed, who were jco- 
XoKkyaBolj or "gentlemen" (HeU. v. 3, § 9). 

* Thucyd. viii. 6, and 22. 

* Herod, ix. 28 ; Thucyd. iv. 38, &c. 

* Mr. Grote holds the exact converse to 
this, viz., that they were Dorians, with a 
slight Achaean infusion (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 600, &c) ; but the ordinary view seems 
to me far more probable. The Dorians, who 
issued fix)m the narrow valley of the Piiidus, 
cannot be i-onceived of as very numerous, or 
as bearing more than a small proportion to 
the Achceans whom they conquered (comp. 
Thuc. iv. 126). Indeed it is sufficiently 
surprising that they should have entered the 
Peloponnese in such numbers as to found 
three kingdoms and gradually esUblish them- 
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and perhaps some fiii-ther intermixttire of races foreign to the 
Pelopoxmese/ 

(iii.) The Helots were the slave population of Laconia. Their 
name may best be regarded as equivalent to HalSti (iiXwroi), 
*' captives." ' Their existence is probably coeval with the conquest 
of the country by the Dorians, who would retain as slaves those 
whom they took prisoners in battle. At first they would be insig- 
nificant in number ; but the conquest of rebel towns,* and perhaps 
in some cases of Achaean cities which made a prolonged resistance,' 
greatly increased them ; and finally, upon the reduction of Messenia 
and the general enslavement of its inhabitants, they became the 
preponderating element in the population.* A considerable number 
of them dwelt in Sparta, where they were the attendants * of their 
masters, and were subject to their caprices ; but by far the greater 
portion lived scattered over the- country, cultivating (like the 
Kossian serfs) their masters' lands* but paying (instead of a definite 
amount of labour) a certain proportion of the produce of the land 
—probably one half* — as rent to the owner. Happier than the 
Bossian serfs, these rustic cultivators were not brought into any 
direct contact with their masters, who dwelt at Sparta ; but enjoyed 
their homes and indulged their family affections in security. With 
liearths inviolate and self-respect intact ; with free social inter- 
course among each other, and no cold shadow of neighbouring 
greatness to awe or oppress them ; with a firm hold on their lands 
fix)m which they could not be ejected ; with a fixed scale of rent 
Whigh the lord had no power of augmenting; with a possibility of 
acquiring property by industrious exertion, and some prospect of 
obtaining freedom by purchase * or by services to the state,* the 
Spartan Helots must be considered, as a rustic class, to have been 
tiD^larly favoured, and to have occupied a position which will in 

elres as the dominant race. The supposed K. 0. Miiller (Dorians, ii. p. 30) and bj Drs. 

Digration of the Acha^ans into the Pelopon- Liddell and Scott. 

hesian Ionia can refer only to a small section ^ As ^Egys (Paosan. iii. 2, § 5). 

*f the nation; for that narrow region cannot * As is related of Helos (Paosan. iii. 2, 

feoflsiblj have i-eoeired more than a portion sub fin., and iii. 20, § 6. Compare Ephor. 

»f the great* race which was spread through Fr. 18). 

lie three countries of Argolis, Laceda;mon, ^ Ginton calculates the Helots at 1 70,000, 

md Messenia. Herodotus, it must be al- and the rest of the population at 99,000 (F. 

owedy aetfns to regard the Perioeci as Do- H. ii. p. 504) ; K. O. Miiller makes the for- 

-imns when he mentions the several nations mer 224,000, the latter 156,000. These 

»f the Peloponnese in his eighth book (ch. calculations cannot, of course, pretend to be 

73) ; but it is not quite certain that he does more than rough guesses ; but they suffi- 

not merely omit them from his list as not ciently express the fact noted in the text (On 

Eorming, like the Cynurians, a separate the number of the Helots, cf. Thucyd. viii.. 

people ; and further, it is worthy of remark 40). 

that his early Spartan history is very indif- - Xen. Rep. Lac. vi. 3 ; Arist. Pol. ii. 

^rent (cf. i. 65, and note nd loc.). 2, kc.. 

• See Ephorus, Fr. 18 ; Herod, iv. 145. * This was at any rate the proportion 

^ Harpocration (ad voc. €lK»T€{fuy) and paid by the Messenians (Tyrtaeus, Fr. 5), 

I^anaanias (iii. 20, § 6), derive Helot from who were probably placed on the same foot- 

the town 'EAo;; but this is wrong both his- in^ with other Helots. 

toricaUy and etymologically. The derivation * Plut Cleom. c. 23. 

given above — which was known to the an- * Thucyd. iv. 26, and 80 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 

cknto (see Schol. ad Plat. Alcib. i. p. 78, ed. 5, § 28 ; Myron, ap. Athen. vi. p. 271, F. 

Buhnk. ; Apostol. vii. 62) — is approved by 
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many respects compare favourably with that of the modem day- 
labourer. Had it not been for one terrible institution — the bar- 
barous practice of the "Crypteia" — by which the bravest and 
most aspiring of the Helot class were ^m time to time secretly 
made away with, at the mere will of the government,* their position 
might have been envied by the peasantry of almost any other country. 
This cruel and inhuman system, sanctioned by law ' and frequently 
carried out in act," must have greatly diminished from that comfort 
in which the country Helot would otherwise have lived ; and, while 
devised to lessen the danger of a servile rising, must in reality have 
been the chief cause of that hostile feeling which the Helots enter- 
tained against their Spartan lords, and which showed itself on 
various occasions in disaffection and even in open revolt.* 

11. The order of succession in the two royal houses at Sparta 
from Agis I. in the one, and from Eurypon in the other, may be 
regarded as tolerably certain ;^ but the characters of the early kings 
and the events assigned to their reigns cannot be considered to 
have much historic foundation. The anagraphs of the Spartans,* 
even if they commenced as early, would be likely to contain at 
most a bare* notice of the wars,* and would neither descend to per- 
sonal traits, nor even give the details of military operationB. And 
tradition on such points would be a very unsafe guide, more espe- 



« Thucyd. iv. 80 ; Aristot Fr. 80 ; He- 
raclid. Pont. Fr. 11. 3 ; Plut. Vit. Lycarg. 
C.28. 

7 Aristotle's statement that the Ephors, 
as a part of the regular formula on entering 
office, proclaimed war upon the Helots (Fr. 
80), has been needlessly called in question 
by Miiller (Dorians, H. p. 41), Thirlwall 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 311), Grote (vol. 
ii. p. 510), and others. On such a point 
Aristotle's authority is decisive ; and all diffi- 
culty is removed if we regard' the proclama- 
tion as secret^ being intended (as Aristotle 

(i.) £.G1D£: — 

Eurysthenes 



said) merely to satisfy the oonadenoes of 
those in power in case they thought it ex- 
pedient to have recourse to the Cryutoa 
during their year of office (Sirwr c&aycs f 
rh Ai'cX.cTr). 

* See Thucyd. iv. 80 ; Plat. Leg. i. p. t>33 ; 
and the authorities quoted in the last note 
but one. 

» Thucyd. i. 101, iv. 41 ; Xen. Hell. vii. 
2, § 2, &c. 

1 The line of descent is commonly given 
as follows : — 

(ii.) EUBTPONTID^: 

Procles 



Agis (his son) 
Echestratus (his son) 
Labotas (his son) 

I 

Doryssus (his son) 
Agesilaiis (his son) 
Archclaiis (his son) 

Some suspicion attaches to the name of 
Eunomus, whose position in the list is not 
altogether settled. It is thought to have 
been originally a mere ei)itliet applied to the 
kinjf who was reigning when Lycurgus in- 
troduced his tifvofiici. (See Clinton's F. H 



Soils (his son) 
Eurypon (his son) 
Prytanis (his son) 
[Eunomus (his son)"] 

Polydectea (his son) 

I - 
Charilaiis (his son) 

vol. i. p. 144, note.) 

* They would not be likely to contain 
more than the primitive Homan Fasti, such 
as we see them in the fragments dug up on 
the site of the Forum. 
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cially during a time admitted to have been one of continued struggle 
and disturbance. Spartan history, in its connexion with real and 
genuine personages whose deeds and characters are known to us. 
must be considered therefore to begin with Lycurgus, who, though 
presented to us in somewhat mythical colours,* is to be accounted 
an actual man, the true founder of the greatness of his country. 
What Sparta became was owing entirely to the institutions of this 
famous lawgiver, who stands without a rival in the history of the 
first state in Greece, as the author of a system which endured nearly 
unaltered for five centuries, and which raised a small and insignifi- 
cant country to a proud and wonderful eminence. 

12. Great as were the services of Lycurgus to Sparta, they have 
undoubtedly been in one respect exaggerated. Not contented 
with viewing him as the introducer of the discipline known by 
his name, and as the improver in certain points of the previously 
existing constitution, the ancient writers are fond of ascribing to 
him the entire constitution of Sparta as it existed in their own 
day. Thus Herodotus and Plutarch speak of his ** establishing the 
Senate ;" * and in one of the Ehetrae which he was said to have pro- 
cured fi-om Delphi all the main points of the constitution are made 
to be of his institution.* As however Sparta certainly existed as a 
separate state for several centuries before Lycurgus, there must 
have been an established form of government anterior to him ; and 
hence, before we can determine how much or how little of the 
framework existing in later times was of his creation, we must 
endeavour to find out what the constitution of the Spartan state 
"Was in the interval between the original settlement and the Lycur- 
^an legislation. Now it is evident from the Homeric poems that 
in all really Hellenic states the form of government was from the 
earliest times a species of limited monarchy.* A royal race, gene- 
x^lly regarded as possessing a divine right,^ stood at the head of 
the nation ; and the crown descended from father to son according 
to the ordinary law of primogeniture. But the Greek king, unlike 
tte Asiatic despot, was controlled and checked by two powers co- 
ordinate with himself, and equally a part of the established consti- 
t^ution. A council of chiefs or elders {yipoyTcg) is invariably found 



> Herod, i. 65. Al^a 1i (Tc 6thy fuanrf^ the Senate (with the position of the kings in 

^rofuu ^ ivBpwror, it), and the general assembly, are distinctly 

* Herod, i. 65 ; Plut. Lye. c. 5. The assigned to Lycurgiis, and it may be ques- 

latter writer is circumstantial in his account, tioned whether the intention is not to assign 

«Kid distinctly states that Lycurgus invented to him even the tribes. As '^iS^f ufid(€W 

the Senate as a power intermediate between is •* to make the Oba," so ^vX&s ^vKdur^ 

tbe kings and the people, to soflen the aspe- trtiy in this archaic Greek is probably ** to 

titles of their contests, and to throw ita make the tribes." 
'Weight on the side of the weaker party. • Compare the description of the most 

» Aihs 'EXJsMyiov ical 'Adayas 'EKKaylas ancient governments in Thucydides — irpS- 

impby iZpvari^ityoy, d>vX&5 ^vKA^ama^ koX rtpoy 8« ^trca^ iirl ^riroTs ytpaff i 

itfiks &$d^ayra rpiOKoyra, yipovtritty ffhy ifarpiKoX ficuriKutUj i. 13. 
^^X^y^'^^^ Karatrrfia'ayra, &pas i^ &pas ^ Hence the common expression Aio- 

k'W€?<Xd(uy firra^h Bafi^Kas re koI Kycucl- rptipits fiouriXrits (Hom. U. i. 176, et pas- 

•vvof, ofirus tiffipiptiy tc iccU iuploTcurBcu, sim). Compare Tyrtaius, Fr. 2, 1. 5 ; Cal- 

dd/i^ y Ay«7^ (al. kyopiiy) cTvoi koI Kpd- limach. Hymn, in Jov. 79 j SchoL Find. 

Toi. Plut. Lye 1. 8. c . Here the Obse, Pyth. iv. 313, &c. 



^ 
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in attendance upon the monarcli, with a power to offer advice whicli 
he cannot safely disregard ; and all decisions of importance mnst 
be submitted to the assembly of the people (&yopa)y whose consent 
was generally presumed, but to whose dissent, when plainly mani- 
fested, it was absolutely necessary to yield.® It is impossible to 
suppose that the Spartan monarchy was without these checks in the 
early times, more especially as the device of a double royalty is 
indicative of the successful exertion, at the period when it origi- 
nated, of aristocratic jealousy and influence. "When therefore Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch tell us that Lycurgus ** instituted the Senate," 
we must either disregard altogether their authority, or at least 
look upon them as greatly exaggerating the real facts of the case.* 
A senate, in Sparta must have been coetaneous with the monarchy ; 
and even the details of number, which have been ascribed to 
Lycurgus in modem times,* being in a^l probability based upon the 
primitive divisions of the people, may with more reason be regarded 
as original than as later arraugements. 

The Spartan Senate appears to have consisted from the first of 
thirty members, inclusive of the two kings, who acted as its pre- 
sidents. This number is reasonably connected with the ancient 
threefold division of the people into tribes — Hylleans, Pamphylians, 
and Dymanians or Dymanatae — which was common to all Dorian 
settlements.' In Sparta we know that besides this division there 
was another into Obee, the number of which was thirty • — prcbakly 
ten to each tribe. We may condude, from the identity of number 
and from numerous analogies, that these Obae, called also PhratriaB,* 
had the right — possessed at Rome by the Gentes* — of each fur- 
nishing a member to the Senate. As two Ob© of the Hylleans 
were represented on the liereditary principle by the two kings, so it 
is likely that the other Oba3 were originally represented each by its 
hereditary chief or head. The Senate, thus composed, formed a 
perpetual council which the kings were bound to consult, and 
through which alone they could exercise any gi-eat political influ- 
ence. As its presidents they convoked, dissolved, or adjourned its 
meetings, proposed measures and put them to the vote, and other- 
^vise took the lead in its proceedings ; but the actual powers which 

* Aristotle says of the old monarchies, ol Crete (Odyss. xix. 177) and Rhodes (Iliad, 

fiaaiKus & irpof\oivroi.virrYf^ovT^}iiiiUft ii. 068). 

(fcith. Nic. iii. 3, § 18). But Weisse seems ^ See note * on the preceding page. Mr. 

to be right in supjwsing that when the opi- Grote(Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. p. 461, note*) 

nion of the people declared itself distinctly prefers the punctuation which connects rpidl- 

against a proposition, the kings had neither Kovra with ytpovfflav <rvy iLpxayirais. 

the power nor the right to force it upon But this is very hai-sh, and contrary to the 

them. (See Hermann's Pol. Ant. § 55, note l)est critics. (See Miiller's Dorians, vol. ii. 

13.) p. 87, E. T. ; Bockh, ad. Corp. Ins. Pars iv. 

» See note ' on Book i. ch. 65. § 3, p. 609 ; Hermann's Pol. Ant. § 24, 

' Grote's History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 463. note \ &c) Had rptdKoyra referred to the 

2 These tribes can be distinctly traced at later clause yipovras would certainly have 

Argos (Steph. Byz. ad voc. Av/iov), Sicyon taken the place of ytpovtrioM. 

(Herod. V. 68), Troezen (Steph. Byz. ad voc. * Athemeus, iv. p. 141, F. 

'TXAcis), Megara (Bockh, 1073), and Cor- * See Niebuhr's Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 

cyra (Bockh's Staatsaushaltung, vol. ii. p. 333, E. T., where the Roman and Spart'm 

404), as well as at Siurta. A triple divi- Senates are compared. 

sion, probably the same, appears also in 
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ikej possessed above other members were limited to the right of 
voting by proxy,' and giving a casting vote in case of an equal 
division/ 

The Ecclesia, or general assembly at Sparta, mnst be considered 
to have contained originally all the free males who dwelt within 
the city and were of the legal age. Its proper name was " Apella." • 
All changes in the constitution or the laws, and all matters of 
great public import, as questions of peace or war, of alliances, and 
the like, had to be brought before it for decision ; but it had no 
power of amending, nor even of debating a proposition, the right of 
addressing the assembly being probably limited in the early times 
to the kings. It met once a month — om the day of the fall moon, or 
more frequently if summoned ; and decided the questions put to it 
by acclamation. 

13. If such was — as there is every reason to believe — the consti- 
totion of Sparta before Lycurgus, it is evident that he introduced 
no sweeping or fundamental changes into the government. He 
may have fixed the legal age of a senator at sixty, and have intro- 
duced the principle of election by the general assembly from the 
Oba in lieu either of hereditary right or of appointment by the 
Oba ; but otherwise he can have made scarcely any alteration even 
of detail respecting the Senate, whose number, functions, and posi- 
tion with regard to the kings, remained such as above described 
throughout fiie whole of the historical period. The two slight 
changes which have been conjecturally assigned to him would 
tend, the one to increase the weight and influence of the Senate by 
making them the representatives of the whole body of the citizens, 
the other to strengthen the conservative character of the govern- 
ment by putting the entire direction of the state into the hands of 
men of advanced age—both objects in complete harmony with the 
general spirit and intention of Lycurgus's legislation. 

With respect to the Apella, or general assembly of the citizens, 
if Lycurgus made any change, it was probably to increase the 
weight and importance of this element in the state. In the famous 
Bhetra already so often quoted, which was regarded as embodying 
bis institutions, a special stress is laid upon the authority to be 
exercised by the people.' And the assembly, as if it had gained 
strength by his legislation, soon afterwards proceeded to assert rights, 
which it was found necessary to restrict by new enactments.^ The 
unusual limitation of age too, by which Spartans only became 
entitled to take part in the public assemblies on the completion of. 
their thirtieth year,' is likely to have been instituted by him, since 
it plainly stands connected with that prolonged education which 
was one of the leading features of the Lycurgean system. 

The institution of the Ephoralty, which is ascribed to Lycurgus 
by Herodotus • and Xenophon,* and which may fairly be regarded 



• Herod, ri. 57, ad fin. "^ Ibid. » Infra, page 293, note K 
■ Heajch. ad toc &ir^XA.a ; Pint. Lye. ' Pint. Lycnrg. c. 25. 

C 6 (see page 281, note >). > Herod, i. 65, ad fin. 

* 9dfi^ 8^ divttyiiy c7/icy Kol Kpdros * Xen. de Rep. Laced, viii. § 3. 
(Plutareh, 1. 8. c). 
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afi. in all probability a part of his system,^ offers an apparent ratber 
than a real exception to the general character of insignificance 
which marks (as has been observed above) all his constitutional 
innovations. Important as this element in the state nltimately 
became, it was in its origin harmless and trivial enough. The 
Ephors of Lycurgus were petty magistrates, empowered to hold 
a court, and to punish by fine and imprisonment; and probably 
appointed for the special purpose of watching over the Lycurgean 
discipline, and punishing those who neglected it.* From this 
general supervision or superintendence they received their name, 
and to it their powers were confined in the earlier times. Their poli- 
tical influence had an entirely different source, and grew out of 
circumstances which arose later, and were probably little foreseen 
by the inventor of the magistracy. The election by the assembly, 
the number five, and even perhaps the monthly oath interchanged 
between them and the kings,' may have dated from Lycurgus ; but 
the origin of their political power must be sought in events which 
happened a century after his decease. * 

14. It is not, therefore, in the political changes introduced by 
Lycurgus — however well adapted to put an end to the internal 
troubles from which Sparta was suffering — ^that we must look for 
traces of that originality and genius which entitle him to his repu- 
tation as one of the master minds of Greece.* His true glory is to 
be found in the introduction of that extraordinary system of tiuining 
and discipline by which the Spartans were distinguished from all 
the nations of continental Greece, and through which there can be 
no doubt that they attained their vast power and influence. Whether 
this system was originally conceived in his o\mi mind, or whether 
it (or something like it) had been in force from a remote period 
among all Greeks of the Doric stock, or whether finally it was 
copied by the Spartan lawgiver fix)m institutions which had pre- 

^ See note ^ on Book i. ch. 65. It is not while the symbolical character and archaic 

likely that Theopompus, one of the kin^ quaintness of the expression show the remote 

who checked the encroachments of the A»- age at which these powers must have been 

sembly by the law which forbade its amend- conferred. 

ing a bill, should have instituted the Epho- ' The kings swore to rule according to 

ralty, which had certainly from the first law (icor^ robs r^ ir($Aci Kci/icVovs w6fiovs 

somewhat of a popular character. (See fia<rt\(va'tiv\ the Ephors to maintain the 

Miiller, Dorians, vol. ii. p. 121 ; Grote, Hist, royal authority unsludcen so long as the king 

of Greece, vol. ii. p. 467.) observed his oath {ifiirfliopKOvvTos iKUPOv 

^ Miiller says the Spaiian Ephors were dL<rTv<p4KiKroy r^y fiauriKtlay vapt^ttw). 

, originally " Inspectors of the market" See Xen.de Rep. Laced, xv. § 7. 

(Dorians, ii. p. 1*20), and quotes an old ety- * Plutarch says of Lycurgus that he " de- 

mologist, who gives this meaning to the servedly surpassed in reputation all other 

word " Ephor." But it has been commonly Grecian lawgivers {tlKdrus 6ircpppe t^ 

concluded on good grounds that they had a 96^ri robs vufirort iro\tTfv(rafi4yovs iy rots 

general superintendence from very early "EWriat. Vit. Lycurg. sub fin.). Xeno- 

times (see Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 355 ; Die- phon speaks of him as ** wise in the very 

tionaiyof Antiq. advoc. Ephori, &c.). The highest degree" {tU tA ftrxara fidXa 

sense of the edict which they put forth on a'o<p6y), Aristotle thought that he had not 

entering otlice, ordering the citizens *' to been sufficiently honoured at Sparta, though 

shave the moustache and obey the laws " (as Plutarch observes, 1. s. c.) he had had a 

{KfipfcrBat rhy fivtrrcuca Koi •irpoa4xfty tois temple built to him, and was worshipped 

y6tiois. Plut. Cleom. c. 9), indicates this there as a god. 
wide scope as embraced by their powers, 
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viouslj existed only in Crete, there is scarcely sufficient evidence 
to determine. Wliile the hypothesis that the Lycnrgean legislation 
was a mere revival of primitive Dorian customs, tends to lessen in 
some degree the marvel of its successful establishment, and has 
some of the greatest of modem names in its favour,' the fact — noted 
by Mr. Grote * — that no traces of such a system appear in any other 
Dorian state, imless it be in Crete, and the further fact that not a 
single ancient writer views the matter in this light, interpose almost 
insuperable obstacles to its reception. The balance of ancient 
authority is strongly in favour of the derivation of the whole 
Spartan system from Crete ;' but it may be questioned whether on 
such a point a balance of authority is of much value, and whether 
probabifity is not upon the whole a better guide. Granting the 
close resemblance of the Cretan and Spartan systems, which it 
seems over-bold to deny,* it would appear to be at least as likely 
that the institutions travelled from the continent to the island as 
from the island to the continent. Very little is really known of 
early Cretan history ;* and it may be doubted whether the Dorian 
cities in Crete were not, one and all, colonies from the Pelopon- 
nese/ who carried with them into their new homes institutions and 
practices found beneficial in the mother-country. In this way the 

Sread of the system is natural, and has numerous analogies ; while 
6 contrary story, that Lycurgus sought and found in the remote. 



• As Ottfned Miiller, Heeren, Niebohr, K. 
F. Hermann, and Bishop Thirlwall. 

> Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 456. Nie- 
buhr antidpatefl this objection, and to meet 
it declares he considers it more probable that 
the ancient Doric institutions had been given 
i:ip by the other Dorians than that thej were 
Xk«wly invented and instituted by the Spar- 
tans (Lectures on Ancient History, vol. i. p. 
«259, £. T.). But the opposite view may be 
itkiajntained with at least as much reason. 

< This is the view of Herodotus (i. 65), 

"Who expressly gives it as the Spartan tradi- 

ti<m, of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 7, ad init.), of 

Cphoms (Fr. 64), of Plutarch (Vit. Lycurg. 

C 4), and of Strabo (x. p. 704 ; comp. xvi. 

^. 1084). The last-mentionod writei* r^rards 

it as an admitted fact {6fio\oyurai). Tyr- 

taena, however, the most ancient authority, 

by assigning the Lycnrgean institutions to 

the Delphic oracle, seems to ignore their 

Cretan origin. 

* Mr. Grote says the Cretan institutions 
were ** dissimilar " to the Spartan *' in those 
two attributes which form the mark and 
pinch of Spartan legislation, viz. the military 
discipline and the ligorous private training" 
(Hist, of Greece, 1. s. c.;. But these are 
enctly the points in which all the ancient 
writers declare the resemblance to have been 
most close. (See Plut. Leg. i.-iii. ; Ar. Eth. 
i. 13, § 3 ; PoL vii. 2, § 5 ; Ephor. Fr. 64 ; 
Heradid. Pont. Fr. 3; Nic. Damasc. Fr. 
115.) Even Polybius, who maintains the 



dissimilarity of the Cretan and Spartan in- 
stitutions (vi. 45) by his silence with regard 
to these points, is a witness in favour of their 
being common to the two systems. 

♦ " Crete,** says Niebuhr, " is the most 
mysterious of all the countries that belong 
to the empire of Greece ** (Lectures, vol. i. 
p. 251, E. T.). Ephorus seems to have been 
the first writer who distinctly treated of 
Ch*etan customs and history, and his judg- 
ment was very defective. 

^ The earliest notice of Dorians in Ch^ is 
the well-known passage in the Odyssey — 

iv fUv 'Axatoi, 

AttaUtt re rpiXAUccf, Sioi re IIcAcuryoi. 

(ML, xix. 115-111. 

But the value of this must depend on the date 
of the Odyssey, which is probably a good deal 
later than the Iliad, and perhaps little, if at 
all, anterior to Lycurgus. Andron's story 
of a migi-ation of Dorians to Crete from 
HistiaK>tis, which K. 0. Miiller admits to be 
" wonderful,*' and to " present a striking ano- 
maly in the history of the ancient colonies '* 
(Dorians, vol. i. p. 37, E. T.), is quite un- 
worthy of credit, the minute " accuracy '* of 
its statements betraying its origin. Even the 
colony of Althaemenes (Eph. Fr. 62) is open 
to grave doubts ; and it may be questioned 
whether the Lacedaemonian colonies of Lyc- 
tus and Lampe were not really the first set- 
tlements made by the Dorians in the island. 
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insignificant, ^nd scarcely Hellenic Crete * a set of institntionB 
which he transferred bodily to his native Sparta, is — to say the 
least — as improbable a tale as any that has come down to ns on 
respectable authority. 

15. But from whatever quarter the Lycurgean discipline was 
derived, whether from Crete, from Delphi, or (as is most probable) 
from the genius of Lycurgus himself, it must always remain one of 
the most astonishing facts of history, diat such a system was sue- 
cessfally imposed upon a state which had grown up without it. To 
change the customs of a nation, even in single points, is proverbially 
difficult ; to introduce strictness of living in the place of laxity, 
unless under the stimulus of strong religious feeling, is almost 
unprecedented ; but without such stimulus, or at least with a very 
low degree of it, to induce a nation voluntarily to adopt an entirely 
new set of institutions, and those of so strict and self-denying a 
character as the Spartan, is a triumph of personal influence exceed* 
ing anything with which ordinary experience makes us acquainted, 
and one which could only have been possible under very peculiar 
circumstances. Nothing less than the combination of great genius 
and great personal weight on the one hand, with imminent and 
extreme peril on the o^er, can account for the submission of the 
Spartans to a new and untried system, which compressed all within 
its iron grasp, and which to every man not bred up in it must have 
been felt as a scarcely endurable slavery. Perhaps the continued 
resistance of Amyclse, and the hardships and miseries consequent on 
a perpetual warfare with so very near a neighbour, may have been 
found so intolerable as to render any change acceptable which held 
out a prospect of relief; or it may be that the very existence of 
Sparta was threatened by the growing power of the unsubdued 
A chains, and that the legislator made his appeal not so much to 
the desire of ease or the lust of conquest as to the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The details of the Lycurgean discipline are so well known, they 
have been so fiiUy discussed in the ordinary histories, and there is 
so little dispute concerning them, that it is unnecessary to swell 
the present Essay by introducing an account of them in this place. 
The reader is especially referred to the description given by Mr. 
Grote,^ as at once the most copious and the most exact which exists 
in our language. 

16. On one point, however, in the legislation of Lycurgus a very 
important difference of opinion exists, into which it will be neces- 
sary to enter. Most modem writers,* following the detailed and 
circumstantial statements of Plutarch,* have represented Lycurgus 

• Niebuhr has remarked on the strange- ' History of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 512-529. 
ness of the Cretan inscriptions (i-ectures, • As K. F. Hermann (Pol. Ant. ofGreecie, 

vol. i. p. 252). They mark the presence § 28), Manso (Sparta, i. 1, § 110). Bp. 

in thepopulation of a large barbaric element, Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 3<)2- 

probably in part Pelasgic, in part derived 305), St'hdmann (Ant. Jar. Publ. p. 110), 

from Asia. The *Ert6KffrirtSr or ** true Tittmann (Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, § 2i'), 

Cretans," of the Odyssey appear to repre- and Clinton (F. H. vol. ii. p. 495, note •). 
sent the Asiatic inliabitants to whom Hero- • Plut. Vit. Lycurg. c. 8. 
dotus alludes (Book i. ch. 171-173;. 
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as Tesumiog the whole land of Sparta, and allotting it out afresh in 
equal portions to the inhabitants. According to this view, one of 
the chief objects of the lawgiver was to produce and maintain a 
general equalisation of property ; and hence various provisions are 
ascribed to him having for their object to prolong the equality, 
which, without such provisions, would have disappeared in one or 
two generations. He is supposed to have forbidden the subdivision 
or alienation of lots, entailing them strictly upon the eldest son, or the 
eldest daughter, if there were no son ; in the case of childless persons 
to have omy allowed their lots to be bequeathed to citizens not pos- 
sessed of any land ; and in the case of heiresses to have provided 
that they should be married only to such persons.* By these means 
it is thought that the number of the lots was maintained intact, and 
the near equality of possessions preserved, from the original insti- 
tution of Lycurgus down to the close of the Peloponnesian war. 

17. Against ^is view, which had come to be generally received, 
Mr. Grote has argued with irresistible force in the second volume 
of his History.* He has shown, first, that no knowledge of any 
such equalisation, or of the provisoes to maintain it, is possessed by 
any of the earlier writers, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Isocrates, or Aristotle, whose statements are often in cUrect opposi- 
tion to the theory ; * secondly, that in the historic times there is as 
much inequality of property in Sparta as elsewhere* in Greece ; 
thirdly, that the provisoes assumed as part of the Lycurgean system 
are for the most part pure modem inventions, and rest upon no 
ancient authority ; and fourthly, that the account in Plutarch is 
absurd on the face of it, since it assumes an extent of Spartan domi- 
nion in the time of Lycurgus which was not acquired till some cen- 
turies later.* He also with great ingenuity accounts for the original 

1 Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 324 ; Mango's The silence of Plato as to Lycargus in his 

Sparta, L 1, § 121, and i. 2, § 129-134 ; Laws is also of great importance. 

MiiUer's Dorians, vol. ii. pp. 202-205. * Herodotus seems to consider that wealth 

' Pp. 5S0>560. was distributed at Sparta as unequally as 

' Aristotle calls Phaleas of Chalcedon, elsewhere. He speaks of the wife of Ag^tus 

and not Lycurgus, the inventor of Com- as ** the daughter of tcealthy parents *' 



(Pol. ii. 4). He also makes the (i,y$p<&frct¥ 6Kfiico¥ BvyarifM, vi. 61), and 

krdling tendency of the Lycurgean legisla- of Sperthias and Bulls as *' among the 

tioQ consist entirely in the system of sy.^sitia wealthiest men in the place" (xp^fMuri 

(r& Tcf»< T&s icHiaus iif AeuctZalfioyi ro7s &k^icoktcs is rii irpura^ vii. 134). Thu- 

999 0" ir to IS 6 yofiodtrrisiKolyuaf, ibid, cydides, referring to a more distant date, 

fi. 2. Compare Theophrastus, ap. Plut. obeierves that ** the richer Spartans, in the 

Lycurg. c 10). Instead of regarding Ly- simplicity of their diess and in their whole 

coTgua as ha>'ing established equality of pos- style of li\'iDg, conformed themselves to the 

•ettions, be complains that he had not taken ordinary standard " (i. 6). Xenophon con- 

mflicient precautions against the aocumula- trasts the " opulent " with the other Spartans 

ticn of property in a few hands. Xenophon, (Hep. Lac. v. 3, and Hell. vi. 4, §11). 

who is the unqualified eulogiser of Lycurgus' Plato say» that there was more gold and 

legislation, knows nothing about his having silver in Sparta than in all the rest of Greece 

ertablished any forced equality of property, (Alcib. i. p. 122, £.). 

but praises him for removing the motives ^ Plutarch makes Lycurgus divide the 

which lead men to seek wealth, by his laws land about Sparta into 9000 equal lots for 

with r^ard to diet and dress (Kep. Lac c. the Spartans, and the rest of Laconia into 

Tii.). Isocrates mentions ** the re-division of 30,000 similar lots for the Peri(pci. The 

lands" among the evils from which Sparta modern writers who profess to follow him, 

had always been free (^Panath. xii. p. 287). almost all admit that the latter statement 
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formation of the story which we find in Plutarch and for the cur- 
rency obtained by it, attiibuting the former to certain antiquarian 
dreamers contemporary with Agis III. (b.c. 250), and the latter 
to the enthusiastic partisans of that monarch, who perished in an 
attempt to carry into effect at Sparta a communistic scheme almost 
identical with that ascribed by Plutarch to Lycurgus. 

The whole notion then of Lycui^s having interfered with pro- 
perty requires to be set aside.' Whatever the principle -on which 
the Dorian conquerors had originally partitioned among themselves 
the lands of the Achasans — which may or may not have been that 
of equality, and whatever the changes which time had wrought in 
this original distribution — Lycurgus made no new arrangement. 
We are not entitled to assign to him the credit or discredit — as we 
may regard it — of inventing communism. He did not seek to de- 
prive the rich of their wealth, which has never yet been attempted 
without its leading to a bloody struggle. He left property as he 
found it, contenting himself with imposing, alike on rich and poor, 
the same strict system of training and discipline — the same stem 
lound of perpetual toil and privation — the same simple dress, plain 
fare, hard couch, unceasing drill, life- long restraint. He prevented 
any very rapid accumulation of wealth by forbidding his citizens to - 
engage either in commerce or in the pursuit of agriculture ; and, by " 
attaching citizenship to the due payment of the prescribed quota to 
the public mess-table (or perhaps by an express law),' he made - 
it disgraceful to alienate the land from which that quota could 
alone be drawn ; but, having thus furnished some checks against 
the extremes of riches and penury, he loft the citizens free within 
those limits to indulge their natural tastes, not aiming at an imprac- 
ticable equality, but satisfied if wealth could be deprived of its 
power to enervate. 

18. The immediate effect of the Lycurgean legislation was to 
enable the Spartans to rise with a sudden bound ® from comparative 
insignificance to great power and prosperity. In the century fol- 
lowing Lycurgus a most rapid advance may be traced. Teleclus 
(who succeded Archelaiis, the contemporary of Lycurgus) besieged 
and took Amyclse,* which had so long resisted the Spartan arms ; 
received the submission of Pharis and Geronthrro, whose Achaean 
inhabitants quitted the Peloponnese ; * and thus opened a way for 
further conquests on the lower Eurotas and the sea-coast. Alca- 



caoDot be true, as the'Periopci cannot possibly 
have been then so numerous (see Miiller's 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 20, and p. 200 ; Thirl- 
wall. vol. i. p. H04). 

* The force of the argument against the 
common view cannot better be shown than 
]»y a simple exliibition of the authorities on 
which it rests upon the one hand, and of 
those whose ignorance of it disproves it upon 
the other. Its supporters are- Pont!'Lp."l^.T7' 

Polyblus .... B.C. 180 to B.C. 122 » Herod, i. 66*. krd rt naofior airrlma 

J n>guM Pompelos — 30 to a. d. 14 \ ta aa 

Plutarch . . . . A.D. 70 120 *"* fi)9rivi\9'iiirav. 

iEUan — 220 240 * Pausan. in. ii. § 6. * Ibid. 



J ignorers — 






Herodotus . . . . 


B.C. 460 to B.C. 


425 


ThucydJdes .. .. 


426 


391 


Xenopbon .. .. 


420 


356 


Plato 


410 


547 


iHocratos . . . . 


415 


338 


l-lphorufl . . . . 


370 


340 


Aristotle . . . . 


365 


322 


Heracildes Pont . . 


340 


320 


' See Arist. Polit. 


ii. 6, p. 56; 


Her 
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menes, liis son, reduced Helos, defeated the Argives, and began the 
first war with Messenia.* We do not know by whom, or exactly at 
what time, the other towns npon the Lctconian Gulf— Gythium, 
Tenthr6n^, AcriaB, Asdpus, <fec. — were brought under, nor when the 
country to the east of Pamon, and that immediately to the west of 
Taygetus, becione Spartan territory ; but probably the conquest of 
these tracts followed closely upon the full possession of the Eurotas 
yalley, which was completed by the capture of Helos. Thus it 
wotild seem that Sparta, within the space of a century after Ly- 
curgos, more than quadrupled her territory, and acquired nearly 
those limits which constituted Laconia Proper through the whole 
period of Grecian independence. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Grote that " the formation of the order of 
Perioeci" was subsequent to the introduction of the Lycurgean 
system at Sparta, and arose entirely out of the career of conquest 
sketched in the preceding paragraph. He conceives that in the 
time of Lycurgus there were in Laced»mon two classes only — 
Dorian warriors and their Helot subjects — and that it was not until 
after the successes of Teleclus that Perioecic townships were formed, 
and a new class introduced between the full citizen and the Helot. 
But in this view he runs counter alike to tradition and to proba- 
bility, which unite in throwing back the order of Perioeci to the 
time of the original conquest. Isocrates* and Ephorus,^ differing in 
many particulars, agree in this ; while the circumstances of the 
ease are such as almost to necessitate the early establishment of the 
elass in question. Whatever view we take of the Perioeci, whether 
we regard them, with the great bulk of modem authorities, as sub- 
mitted Achseans, or, with Mr. Grote, conceive of them as consisting 
in the main of Dorian subjects of Sparta occupying the towns and 
vUlages throughout her territory, they will equally date from the 
time of the first settlers. The original Spartan territory must not 
be confined to the tract in the immediate neighbourhood of the city : 
it included undoubtedly the valley down which the invaders came, 
and probably extended up the courses of all those streams which 
unite above Sparta with the Eurotas. Thus Belemna, Pellana, 
.^igys, CEnus, Sellasia, Sciros, Caryae,* <fec., would be within the 
Spartan dominion from the first ; and the free dwellers in those 
places would hold the rank and condition of Perioeci during the 
centuries which intervened between the invasion and the legislation 
of Lycurgus. Nor is there any reason why we should set aside the 
concurrent testimony of Isocrates and Ephorus, that these primitive 
Perioeci were in the main submitted Acheeans. Mr. Grote has 
clearly shown — and no one will now attempt to deny — that a Doric 
element was intermixed with an Acluean in certain Perioecic town- 
ahips ; but it is too much to argue from the few known cases of this 
kind ' that a similar element existed in a greater or less proportion 
in all of them. Sparta, where the Dorian race was always inclined 
to dwindle,* can scarcely have furnished colonists for the hundred 

• Pausan. in. ii. ad fin. Amjdx (Pausan. m. iu § 6), Phari* 
» Panathen. p. 270, 271. * Fragm, 18. (ibid.'), and Geronthra (ib. xxii. § 5). 

* The only known cases are those of * Vide infim, p. 299. 
VOL. III. \J 
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dependent townships^ which were scattered through her territory, 
or even for that portion of them which helonged to Laconia Proper ; 
and the probability is that the Doric element in the Perioecic clasB 
was really very small, and but slightly affected the general cha- 
racter of the body." 

Although, however, the order of Perioeci must date from the tim» 
of the first settlement made in Sparta by the Dorians, it is of course 
quite true that its great developnent belongs to the centuiy imme- 
diately following Lycurgus. By the conquests of Teleclus ancL 
Alcamenes the Spartan territory was, as has been. observed, quad — 
rupled ; and the Perioeci must have increased proportionately ^ 
while the subjugation of Messenia, which belongs to the succeedin^^^ 
reigns, again nearly doubled the habitable territoiy, and caused a^^^ 
further extension of the Perioecic element, though not in the same 
proportion, llie inhabitants of Messenia were for the most pa 
Helotised, their principal cities being destroyed ; but some seem 
have been more favourably treated, since places in Messenia 
occasionally reckoned among the Pericecic townships.* 

19. The history of the Messenian wars has only come down to i 

in anything like a detailed or complete form in the work of Pau^ 

sanias. The authorities which this writer followed were (as he^^ 
tells us *) Myron of Prien6, who had written a prose history of the— ^^ 
earlier war, and Ehianus of Ben^ in Crete, who had made the latei^c=^^ 
one the subject of an epic. Neither of these two writers can be— ^^ 
regarded as an authority of much weight, the poet being absolve*:^^ 
by the nature of his work from any obligation to respect historicaf ^ 
truth, and the prose writer being expressly declared untrustworth^^^y 
by Pausanias himself.* How little dependanco can be placed 0TKr^cr*n 
accounts derived from these sources appears from the circumstanc^^^^^ 
that the two writers were not agreed as to which war it was whereiir^c -ii 
Aristomenes took part, each claiming him as the leader in tha^'-^^* 
portion of the struggle which he had undertaken to commemorate. ^^^ 
From this circumstance, and from the fact that the details assigne^:^ '^^ 
to the two wars have so great an amoimt of resemblance, it migh^ -^^ 
naturally have been suspected that there was but a single contests .:=*''*^ 
and that the process of duplication, whereto the early fabulists ha^^ -*J 
recourse so often * to complete the meagre outline of history, whicl*:^^ '^ 

was all that tradition furnished, had formed two wars out of one ^^' 

The Fragments, however, of the contemporary poet TyrtsBus dis- — * 
prove this conclusion, and make it absolutely certain that there^^^ 
were two distinct struggles — divided by. an interval, which seen 
to have been of about forty years. 

20. The causes assigned for the rupture between Sparta and 
Messenia are of a trivial nature — especially those immediately pre- 
ceding it. A dispute between two herdsmen upon the frontier, 

' Strabo is the chief authority for this gine et Indole," pp. 31,32. 
number (viii. p. 526). He is j)erhaps only ' As Canlamyle, Cyparissa, Methone, 

copied by Stephen. Mr. Ginton has col- Thalamae, Thuria, and others, 
lected the names of 63 (F. II. vol. ii. pp. * Pausan. iv. vi. § 1. 
491-495). 3 Ibid. § 2. 

* See Kopstadt's Dissertation " De Rerum ^ Compare Niebuhr's Roman History, toI. 

Laconicarum Constitutionifl Lycurgeae Ori- ii. pp. 452, 453. 
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• 
followed up by a murder on the one part, and then by reprisals on 
the other, is made by Pausanias the actual provocative of hostilities.* 
We know, however, that border-quarrels do not involve nations in 
war unless they are otherwise disposed to it ; and we may be sure 
that neither the violence of Polychares, nor even the slaughter of 
king Teleclus at the temple of Diana Limnatis*' (which act had evi- 
dently been condoned by Sparta),* would have produced an out- 
break, had not Sparta been disposed, as a matter of policy, to attack 
her neighbour. The Messenian version of the matter — which was, 
that these private wrongs were mere pretexts, and that Sparta 
only brought them forward to cloke her covetousness ' — may be the 
whole truth; or possibly, the lust of conquest may have been 
sharpened by political animosity, the policy of conciliation pursued 
by the Dorian conquerors of Messenia ' standing in marked contrast 
with the exclusiveness of Sparta, and tending to rouse a spirit of 
discontent among the subject population of the latter country. 

21. Sparta is accused of having opened the war by an act of 
treachery, similar to that by which the Boeotians commenced the 
great Peloponnesian struggle,* or to that by which Louis XIV. in 
1681 began his attack upon Germany.* Ampheia, a Messenian 
town, upon their borders, was seized in time of peace, a Spartan 
aimy having entered by night through the open gates, and mas- 
BBBored the inhabitants in their beds.* The war was then carried on 
brom this basis. Sparta ravaged the open country and besieged the 
towns/ but met with the ul-success which always marked her 
i4;tempta upon walled places.^ Meanwhile the Messenians, who 
prere superior at sea, plundered the Lacedaemonian coasts. In the 
Soorth year of the war the Messenian monarch ventured to take the 
ield for the protection of his territory ; and the Spartans, unwilling 
'x> assault the position where he had entrenched himself, were forced 
X> retire without their usual booty. Reproached on their return 
bfcoine for this failure, they made in the next year a great effort : 
both kings took the field, and a desperate battle was fought, but 
witliout any decided result, neither party even claiming the victory." 
Hoveever, about this time the strength and resources of the Messe- 
ndans are said to have been so exhausted, that they were forced to 

• Pftnsan. rv. iv. § 4. Unless we suppose a ground of political ani- 

• Ibid. 111. ii. § 6, and iv. iv. § 2. mosity, it is difficult to account for the bitter 

• Paosanias places a generation (30 years) spirit which animated the Spartans from the 
'between the murder of Teleclus and the com- very commencement. Kote particularly the 



b of hostilities (iv. iv. § 3). oath which they are said to have taken, 

' Pausan. iv. v. § 1. Acuce^aifiovidvt " Never to cease from the war till Messenia 

^ oh 8i& ravra ToKffirjaai ipaaiy {ol was their own" (Pausan. iv. v. §3; 

H€<r<rfivioi\ (nrb irKtovt^las 8i r§ Ephor. ap. Strab. vi. p. 403). 

9^er4p€f, ixifiov\€V(rai. ' ^ The attack on Plata?a (Thucyd. ii. 2. 

• Cresphontes is said to have been the Comp. iii. 56, where the Plataans charac- 

Tu:tim of an aristocratic conspii-acy brought terise the act). 

tbout by his favouring the popular party, * The capture of Strasburg (Russell's 

I. e. the conquered Achaeans (Pausan. iv. Modem Europe, vol. iv. p. 1 14). 

iil § 4. Comp. Eph. ap. Strab. viii. pp. ' Pausan. iv. v. § 3. 

529, 530). iEpytus, his son, andGliiucus, * Ibid. iv. vii. § 1. 

his grantLson, appear to have pursued a * See note on Book ix. ch. 70. 

nmilar policy (Pausan. iv. iii. § 5-6. Cf. • Pausan. iv. ch. viil 

Thiriwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 343). 

13 1 
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adopt the plan of abandoning most of their cities and occupying tlie 
high mountain of Ith6me, where they fortified themselves/ At the 
same time they sent to Delphi to ask advice, and were bidden to 
offer to the infernal gods a virgin of the royal race of ^pytus. In 
obedience to this oracle, Aristodemus, an ^pytid, sacrificed his 
daughter ; ' and the Spartans, alarmed at such bloody rites, made no 
further attack upon the Messenians for the space of six years.' At 
last, in the twelfth year of the war, they took heart, and marched 
against Ith6me. A second battle was now fought, which was as 
little decisve as the former, though the Messenian king (Euphaes) 
was slain in it. Another pause followed. During the first four 
years of Aristodemus, the successor of Euphaes, no operations of 
importance were attempted on either side ; * his fifth year, however, 
was signalised by a third engagement, in which the Spartans were 
assisted by the Corinthians, while Arcadia, Argos, and Sicyon gave 
their aid to the Messenians ; and after a stoutly contested fight the 
Spartans were completely defeated, and forced to retreat in confu- 
sion to their own co\mtr}\* Sparta now in her turn sent for advice 
to Delphi, and was recommended to have recourse to craft — a 
counsel which she was not slow to follow. No particular success 
attended her efforts ; • but at last, in the twentieth year of the war, 
the Messenians being hard pressed for provisions, and alarmed by 
portents and oracles, gave up all hopes of resistance, and, deserting 
Ith6me, scattered themselves to their homes, or took refuge in 
foreign states.^ llie Spartans razed Ith6m6 to the ground, and 
rapidly overran the whole country ; the inhabitants were treated 
with extreme severity; the entire population was reduced to the 
condition of Helots, becoming serfs upon the land, which was re- 
garded as forfeited, and paying to their masters as rent a full half 
of the produce.* 

22. The first Messenian war, which lasted (as Tyrtaaus declared •) 
exactly twenty years, began certainly, and probably ended, within 
the single reign of Theopompus.' According to Pausanias, it com- 

' Pausan. iv. ch. ix. § 1. Thirlwall burthen. In our own countrj the renti 

(Hist, of Gi-eece, vol. i. p. 348) regard* commonly reckoned at one-third of the 

Ithome as occupied for the purpo.se of produce. In Russia the serf gives half his 

** coveiing the region which lay beyond it," time to his lord, and in addition pays an 

t. e, the rich vale of the Pamisus. But annual tax of eight rubles for each male in 

Pausanias has no such notion. his family (I>e Hell, p. 109). 



s 



Ibid. ch. ix. § 5. • Tyitaeus, Fr. 4:— 



1 Tu-J ' ^k* ^' K V '^^' "^"'.'' *' *'«^XO»^' «»^«a Keu «^ fr,, 

Ibid. ch. XI. § 1. NwAtf&cikK, aid raXaxri^poya dviuov ixorrmi, 
^ Ibid. ch. xi. I 3. .■A^^XM'JTal, varipuiv rffjirrifrnv irarcpcf* 

* Ibid. ch. Xii. SS 1. 2. Ulcoanf «• oi ftky itaTo irioua tpya AtnSrm 

* Arc^ia and Argos received the bulk of "JT" ^ '^' " '^*^"*' "^''• 

the refugees (Pausan. IV. xiv. § 1). Some / See Pausan. iv. iv. § 3. and § 6. A^ 

of the priestly families are Siiid to have taken ^^' ^^^ observes, Pausanias. s authority^*, 

up their abode at Eleusis (ibid.). Tyrtaus, does not positively affirm tha.'^ 

« .See the well-known fragment (Fr. 5) in Theopompus brought the war to a dor- 

which Tyrtaiusdtscribes their condition:— (J^'^^* ^^ Greece, vol. ii. p. 570. note'; 

•n^_ -_ ,, - ^ . His words, however, cerUinly conrey tk 

0«nr«p oi^H ^oAot? axtfe<n T€i<»6,ttvot, imDression •— 

Hfuffv ray, oaavy Koprihy apovpa ^epci. *H/i.«TCM> fiatriK^X $toi<ri ^iXif Ocovo^sy, 

Thi, cannot be considered • very off i«eux« "^ *** ^"^"^ '""^'^ '^'^. x) 
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tnenced in the second year of the ninth Olympiad,' or B.C. 743, and 
soasequently terminated in b.c. 724. These dates cannot be con* 
ndereid to have any high historical value, but they harmonise suf- 
Boiently with all that is known on the subject There can be little 
ionbt that the war fell into the latter half of the eighth century 
B.a, following within a century the legislation of Lycurgus. 

23. . It is conjectured, with a good deal of probability,* that im- 
portant internal changes grew out of this war and conquest, which 
K) greatly altered the external position of Sparta. Political acts of 
lo small consequence are assigned to both the kings engaged in it ;^ 
ind it seems certain that the unusual circumstance of the founding 
ry Sparta of a real colony out of her own citizens belongs to the 
teriod immediately following the close of the struggle.' Perhaps 
here are scarcely sufficient data on which to reconstruct the true 
istory of the period ; but the view taken by Bishop Thirlwall of 
he changes made, and the circumstances which led to them, is at 
nee so ingenious and so consistent with probability, that it well 
eeerves at least the attention of the student. 

Bishop Thirlwall supposes that, to supply the losses which 
Iparta sustained in the course of the war, a number of new citizens 
rere admitted at its close from the Perioecic and Helot classes ; 
fat that between these new citizens and the old ones a distinction 
ras made, the new forming a lower grade and being therefore 
esignated ** Inferiors " ("tirofieioytc)* while the old citizens, who 
ad certain exclusive privileges, were termed 'O/ioco/ — ** Peers " or 
JBquals." The assembly of the whole body of citizens he con- 
iders to have constituted the ordinary *' Assembly " (h iKKXriaia — ol 
ac\fiToi)y while that of the Peers only was the " Little Assembly " 
i fiixpa iKKXriffia). This last-named body elected the Senators (yi- 
ovrtg) ; but the possessors of the lower franchise had a vote in lie 
leneral assembly which elected the Ephors. Hence the Ephors 
lad from the time of Theopompus a new position — they became the 
epresentatives, and the sole representatives, of the lohole people. 
They were therefore able to assume a tone, and gradually to teke 
, position, far above that which they had hold under the original 
onstitution of Lycurgus; and from this circumstance arose the 
oistaken view which assigned the original creation of the Ephor- 
Ity to Theopompus. The colonisation of Tarentum grew out of 
lie admission of the new citizens. A portion were discontented 



* Pftonn. IV. V. § 4. 'See the Fragments of Ephoms and An- 

• Thirlwall*8 Hist of Greece, vol. i. pp. tiochus quoted by Strabo (vi.pp.402, 403), 
(52-357. * and compare Arist. Pol. y. 6. It may be 

1 Theopompus is said by writers of great doubted whether Ciotona, Locri, and the 

ntbority to have instituted the Ephors other cities of Magna Grsecia which were 

fapra, vol. i. p. 161, note '). Polydorus, said to have received colonies from Sparta 

Ihe king of the other house, was reputed by (Pausan. iii. iii. § 1), are not more pro- 

tome to have added 3000 lots — and there- perly regarded as settlements of the exiled 

brv 3000 citizens — at the close of the war Achseans (see Hermann's Polit. Ant. § 80). 

Pint. Vit. Lycurg. c. 8). The two kings • Compare the ** Gentes minores," at 

ntjointly were said to have procured from Rome — a later addition to the citizen body, 

Delphi the ordinance limiting the powers of according to both Livy (L 35) and Cicero 



ably to the simple rejection or (De Repub. ii. 20). 
loontance of propositions (ibid, c 6). 
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with the inferior grade which they occupied, and — like the Minyn 
at an earlier period * — claimed more complete equality of privileges. 
Their demands being resisted, they attempted a revolution; and 
the government was fain to disembarrass itself of them by adopting 
'' one of the usual means of getting rid of disaffected and turbuleni 
citizens." As the Minyse were led out to Thera, so the discon- 
tented ** Inferiors" were induced to take up their abode at Taren- 
tum. Hence the stories of Theopompus and Antiochus — misrepre- 
sentations of the real history, which are yet correct in the main 
facts — the connexion of the colonisation with the Messenian struggle, 
and the discontent in which it originated. 

Such is the view suggested by Bishop Thirlwall. Mr. Grote, 
without examining it formally, by implication rejects it, since he 
regards the distinction between *' Equals " and " Inferiors " as equi- 
valent to that between the fully qualified citizens, who paid theii 
due quotas to the syssitia, and the disfranchised poor, whose means 
were insufficient for that purpose ; * while his explanation of the 
two assemblies is, that the larger was that of the '* £quals " only, 
while the lesser (»/ ft^^pa) was the same with the Senate ! • With r^ard 
to the colonisation of Tarentum, he allows that it took place at thic 
time, and that it was connected with serious disturbances at Sparta ^ 
but he contents himself with simply repeating the account given 
by Antiochus of the matter, without any attempt to explain its dif- 
ficulties, or to harmonise it with the statements of other writers 
These statements are so various and conflicting," while their authd 
rity is so nearly equal, that they seem to be feirly regarded as on< 
and all " distortions of a historical fact." * Bishop Thirlwall'i 
conjectural restoration of the fact is on the whole satisfactory, anC 
if not history, deserves to be regarded as the best .substitute fo: 
history that is possible, considering the scantiness and contradictor] 
character of the data. 

24. The second Messenian war broke out, according to Pausaniae 
thirty-nine years after the close of the first.* It has been argue< 
that this interval is too short to suit the expression of Tyrtaeus-^ 
the only writer of authority on the subject — that the second wa 
was carried on by those whose "fathers' fathers" carried on th* 

* Henxi. iv. 146. by the wives and daughters of the Spartai 

* Histoiy of Greece, vol. ii. p. 489. engaged in it. Despibed and deprived of tk 

* Ibid. p. 481. Mr. Grote quotes the rights of dtizens, they plotted a revel' 
authority of Lachmonn (Spart. Verfass. which was discovered and crushed, the d( 
§ 12, p. 216), and refers to Xen. Hellen. tected conspirators being oompelled to see 
III. iii. § 8 as decisive. But this passage another country (Strab. 1. s. c). Dk>doni! 
does not really determine anything. I on the contrary, traces the foundation to tl 
cannot think that in any Greek State the EpeurnjctcB (Excerpt. Vat. lib. vii. 10, F 
nanie of ^icicXTj<rfo — ordinarily understood to 12, Maii), who, according to Theopompi 
mean the general assembly of the people — (Fr. 190), were Helots married to tl 
would have been applied to a body consisting widows of tha« Spartans who had fallen i 
of twenty-eight members. the war. There are considerable diflereno 

^ Ibid. p. 574, note; and vol. iii. pp. between the narratives of Antiochus ai 

512-515. Ephonis. 

® Antiochus and Ephorus related that • See the article on ParthenioB in Smidi 

Tarentum was colonised by the Spartans, Diet of Antiquities, p. 871. 

called Parthcnur\ the progeny borne doling * Pausan. IV. xv. § 1. 
the absence of the men in the Messenian war 
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first.* The objection, however^ is of no great weight;' and, on the 
whole, the numbers of Pausanias have a better claim to be con- 
aidered historical than any others which have come down to na.* 
We may therefore place the great revolt, and the commencement of 
the second war, in B.C. 685 ; regarding this date, however, like those 
of the former war, aa no more than approximate. 

25. The events of the second Messenian war, as recorded in Pau- 
sanias, have a more poetic colouring than those of the first, as might 
have been expected, considering that they are probably drawn 
entirely from the epic of Ehianus. They consist principally of the 
wonderful exploits of Aristomenes, who takes the place occupied 
by Aristodemus in the first war, but is a still more conspicuous 
figure. His cfiuing ventures and hair-breadth escapes, his skilful 
stratagems and reckless bravery, form the staple of the narrative ; 
which has too little the air of an authentic account to deserve much 
notice in this brief summary of Sparta's early history. As in the 
first war, so in this, there were said to have been three battles ; the 
first, in which the two foes contended singly, took place in the first 
year, at Deras in Messenia, and had no decisive result ; * the second, 
in which the Messenians were assisted by the Argives, the Sicyo- 
mans, the Arcadians and the Pisatse, while the Spartans had the 
aid of the Corinthians and the Lepreats, was fought in the second 
Tear on the plain of Stenyclerus, at a ^lace called the '' Boar's 
f omb," and was a very complete Messenian victory ; • the third, in 
which Messenia had (nominally) the help of the Arcadians, while 
Sparta stood alone, fell in the third year, and was a still more com- 
plete Messenian defeat, through the treachery of the Arcadians, 
who drew oflf their troops in the middle of the battle.' This last 
fight took place at the spot called ** the Great Trench," which seems 
to have been in the plain between Stenyclerus and Andania — ^the 
birthplace of Aristomenes. This general after his defeat betook 
lumself, with the shattered remains of his army, to the mountain 
Called Eira ; which was occupied and fortified in the same way that 
Ith6m^ had been in the first war,' and became thenceforth the head- 



s By K. 0. Miiller (Dorians, vol. i. ch. vii. dation for both, bat be has been misunder- 

$ 11), and Mr. G rote (Hist of Greece, vol. ii. stood. The thi-ee generations of which he 

pp. 587, 588, note ^;. speaks include both wars. 

• Mr. Grote says, ** Speaking in the pre- * Pausan. iv. xv. § 2. 

Seat jear (1846), it would not be held * Ibid. zv. § 4, and xvi. § 3. It was 

liroper to say * The fiithers of our fathers said to have been in connexion with this 

Qarned on the war between 1793 and the battle that the couplet was made, which 

peace of Amiens.' " But this comparison is continued to be sung to the time of Pausa- 

DAt just. From the close of the second nias (ibid. § 4) — 

^leafienian war to the commencement of the '£« rt lUvov ntSCov SrwwitA^/Mor, n t* fyof 

first is an interval — according to the numbers axpov 

of Paoaanias— not of 53 years (as that Eiirer' 'Apt<rTo^'n»« nXi Aax€««u*twuH«. 

between 1793 and 1846),. but of 75 years. 7 Ibid. iv. xvii. § 2. Tyrtasus, who aided 

^ The number 39 is exact. The numbers the Spartans throughout the second war, 

of Justin (iii. 5) and Eusebius (Chron. Can. celebrated this battle (Eustrat. ad Arist. 

it p. 321 and p. 327) are rotmd numbers. Eth. Nic. iii. 8, § 5, p. 102, ed. Zell). 

Justin's BO years between the two wars is ^ Ibid. § 6, and iv. xviii. § 1. Eira 

probably an estimate of the length of two was a mountain in the north-western part of 

generations; Eusebius's 90 years an estimate Messenia, where it bordered upon Arcadia, 

of three generations. TyrUeus is the foun- and was probably chosen to facilitate the 
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quarters of the resistance. The Messenians maintained this position 
for at least eleven years,* sometimes under their enterprising leader 
making forays deep into the heart of Laconia/ and bringing an 
ample spoil to their stronghold. Finally, however, Aristomenes 
being disabled by a wound, and discipline becoming relaxed, Eira 
was taken by surprise during a stormy night, and the war came to 
an end by its capture.' Aristomenes, with a considerable number 
of his countrymen, escaped into Arcadia, whence he emigrated to 
Bhodes, where he passed the remainder of his days with Damag^tus, 
his son-in-law.' Such of the inhabitants as did not fly their country 
were reduced once more to the condition of Helots ; * and Messenia 
became an integral portion of the Spartan territory, from which it 
was not severed until the time of Epaminondas. 

26. The duration of the second Messenian war, according to the 
dates contained in Pausanias, was seventeen years; his details, 
however, only allow for fourteen years. Other writers* furnish an 
estimate beyond the higher of these two numbers. On tbe whole 
we may safely conclude that the contest terminated before the 
middle of the seventh century B.a, and probably lasted from about 
B.c. 685 to B.C. 668. 

27. The conclusion of the Messenian struggle was closely fol- 
lowed by an invasion of Triphylia and Pisatis,* the inhabitants d 
which had assisted the 'Messenians in the war. These countries, 
which intervened between Messenia and the ** hollow Elis " — con- 
sisting of the valleys of the Alpheus and some minor streams — were 
conquered and made subject to the Eleans, who had rendered ser 
vices to the Spartans during the contest. 

28. The second Messenian war had been conducted by the twc 
kings, Anaxander, the grandson of Polydorus, and Anaxidamus 
the great-grandson of Theopompus. Duiing the reign of their suc- 
cessors Eurycrates II. and Archidamus, the war with Arcadia 
which Herodotus mentions/ appears to have broken out. The attacl 
had been provoked by the assistance lent to Messenia in both he: 
struggles, and seems to have been commenced with extensive viewi 
of general conquest." It soon however settled into a stniggle wit! 
the single town of Tegea, which resisted all attempts against iti 
independence for two generations, but in the third, having lost iti 
palladium,* suffered several defeats, and sank into the condition o 



arrival of Arcadinn succours, as well as to who would therefore certainly assign to th 

render a retirement into that region, in case war a duration of 24 or 25 years (see hi 

of defeat, comparatively easy. treatise " De Sera Numinis Vindicta," j 

' Pausan. IV. xx. § 1. Pausanias makes 54S, F.), and Suidas ad voc. Tuprcuos, wh 

the war last seventeen years, but only speaks of the war in which this poet too 

accounts in his details for fourteen of them — pai t having histed 20 years, 

viz. three years, while the Messenians kept * Pausan. vi. xxii. § 2 ; Strabo, viii. i 

the field, and eleven after they shut them- 515. 

selves up in Eira. "^ Herod, i. 66. Compare Pausan. u 

' Ibid. IV. xviii. and xix. iii. § 5. 

> Ibid. IV. XX. and xxi. « The Spartans consulted the Delph: 

' Ibid. IV. xxiv. § 1. oracle *' in respect of all An.«dia *' (M wdo 

♦ Ibid. § 2. rf *ApKa8wv X<^PP» Herod. 1. s. c). 

* As Plutarch, who makes the actual ' • Herod, i. 67, 68 ; Pausan. iii. iii. § 6 
si^ of Eira last "above 20 years," and 
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a dependant ally of Sparta, entitled however to peculiar honours.* 
Abont the same time or a little earlier, Sparta conquered the Thy- 
reatis from Argos,' and thus extended her dominion over the entire 
southern half of the Peloponnese. The external history of Sparta 
from this point is traced with sufficient distinctness by Herodotus, 
and will not therefore be further pursued in this place. It only 
remains to notice certain internal changes of impoilance, which 
intervened between the time of Theopompus and the reigns of 
Cleomenes and Demaratus. 

29. It was the boast of Sparta that her form of government under- 
went no material alteration from its original foundation by Lycurgus 
till after the close of the Peloponnesian struggle.* And this boast 
was so &r just, that she certainly continued duiing the period indi- 
cated remarkably free from those sudden and complete revolutions 
which afflicted almost every other Greek state. It was not possible, 
however, that she should escape altogether the silent and gradual 
alterations which the hand of time imperceptibly works ; and ac- 
cordingly we observe in her history that little by little the original 
conBtitution was modified, and that finally a state of things was 
introduced almost as different from that which Lycurgus designed, 
as if the government had at some time or other been changed by 
violence. Lycurgus preserved not only the forms but the essential 
spirit of the ancient monarchy. His Sparta was to be governed by 
her kings.* Before the commencement of the Persian war, the 
kings had sunk into mere cyphers — they " reigned but did not 
govern." Honour and dignity were theirs ; but power was lodged 
in a different quarter. The principal kingly functions are found to 
liave been transferred to the Ephors, who were the true rulers of 
the Spartan state during the time of which Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides treat. The Ephors in Herodotus receive embassies,* direct 
the march and give the command of armies," issue their orders to 
the kings,' act as their judges and condemn or absolve them,' ac- 
company them abroad as a check,* interfere in their domestic con- 
cerns *" — in all respects have the real management of affairs ; while 
the king is a nonentity, possessing little more political power than 
ft senator," and obliged to have recourse to the Ephors before he 
can force a foreigner to quit the town." In Thucydides the Ephors 
x-ecall the kings from abroad" — imprison them, and even put them 
to death '* — act as presidents of the assembly, though the king is 
present ** — conduct the foreign affairs of the country " — and control 

* Herod, iz. 26-28. The Tegeatse had the nothing more than a casting rote (see note 
pririlege of oocupying one of the wings in ad loc.). 

the armies of Sparta. " Herod, iii. 148. Compare, however, 

2 Ibid. i. 82 ; Strab. viii. p. 546. the case of Aristagoras {v. 50), whom the 

* Thmyd. i. 18. same king sends away without consulting 

* Tyrtaus, Fr. 2, 11. 5, 6. the Ephois. 

* Herod, ix. 7. « Ibid. eh. 10. " Thmyd. i.l31. 

^ Ibid. V. 39,40. ? Ibid. vi. 82. " Ibid, and i. 134. 

* Ibid. ix. 76. M ibid. v. 39-41. ^ J bid. i. 87. iirt}lrfi<pt(ty avrSs {6 S^t- 
^ The only real superiority which the ptKafias), t<popos &v, 

king possessed over a Senator m Sparta, " Jb:d. v. 30, vi. 88, viii. 6 and 12. 



I to have been the double vote (Herod. Remark also that while the Ephors* ] 
tL 57, ad fin.), which itself was probably are essential to a treaty those of the kings 
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the monarch on foreign expeditions by means of a body of coiincil- 
lors.*' It is clear tlmt by a slow and silent process of continual 
nsui-pation the Ephors had, by the time of Thucydides, completely 
superseded the kings as the directors of affairs at Sparta ; wlule the 
kings* military pre-eminence — which was the last of their preroga- 
tives that remained to them— had begun to be viewed with jealous 
eyes, and was already in danger of passing from them." 

If it be asked how this gradual change was brought about — ^what 
inherent strength there was in the Ephoralty enabling it to make 
and maintain these usurpations — the answer is to be found, first of 
all in the fact that the Ephors were annually elected by the whole 
mass of Spartan citizens, and thus felt themselves the representa- 
tives of the nation ; and, secondly, in the misconduct of the kings 
on various occasions, '• which caused them to be regarded with con- 
tinually increasing distiiist. The Ephors, it is probable, first as- 
sumed royal functions during the Messenian wars, when in the 
absence of both kings from the city it would naturally fall to them 
to convoke the assembly and the senate, to receive embassies and 
reply to them, to send out troops, and in fact to take the chief con- 
duct of public affairs. They were able to establish themselves 
above the kings by means of their general right of supervision and 
correction of offenders, which entitled them to summon the kings 
themselves before their tribunal,^ to censure and to fine them ; and 
especially by their power of intermeddling with the king's domestic 
concerns,* under pretence of watching over the purity of the race of 
Hercules, with which the existence of Sparta was supposed to be 
bound up. The humiliating subjection in which the kings were 
thus kept, led naturally to their entertaining from time to time 
treasonable projects ; and the discovery of these projects favoured 

are not (v. 19 and 24). The kings, however, having fullen into disgrace, plotted an Area- 
still have a superior dujnity^ and when they dian rising (Herod, vi. 74). Pausanias was 
bign, sign before the Ephors. willing to have betrayed Greece to Persia 
17 Thuoyd. v. 63. (Thucyd. i. 128-131). Plistoanax, his son, 
*• It appears that, as early as B.C. 479, was tempted by a bribe to forego the oppor- 
Ephors at-companied the king (or rather the tunity of oonnuering Athens (Thucyd. I 
regent) on a military expedition (Herod, ix. 114, and v. 16). He also bribed the oracle 
76). They do not, however, appear then to obtain his recall. Of the other house, 
to have exercised any actual control. The Leotychidas took a biibe from the Thessa- 
next instance is in B.C. 445, when Clean- Hans (Herod, vi. 72), and Agis was strongly 
dridas, the fiither of Gylippus, accompanied suspected of having had similar dealings with 
Plistoanax, as councillor, in his invasion of the Argives (Thucyd. v. 63). 
Attica (Plut. Vit. Perid. c. 22). The fact ^ It was urged in later times that the 
that Pericles r^arded him as the special constitutional power of the ephors was not 
person to bribe, would indicate that he pos- above that of the kings because the latter 
sessQd a large share of the chief authority, were not bound to attend to the tirst or 
The appointment of ten councillors to control second summons of the former (Plut. Vit, 
Agis (b.C. 418) is the next step. Finally, Cleomen. c. 10); but the fact that they 
before B.C. 403, it became the regular custom were bound to obey the third summons is the 
to send out two Ephoi-s with the king when really important point. Their power of 
he proceeded on foreign service (Xen. Hell, fining the king appears in Thucyd. t. 63, 
II. iv. § 36). and is, of tx)urse, included in the general 
*^ The kings of both houses misconducted statement of Xenophon — iKturoi flip cTcriJf 
themselves about the time of the Persian (oi (^opoi) (riijuovy ftp hp fioi\ofprcu (Rep< 
and Peloponnesian ware. Cleomenes was Lac. viii. 4). 
discovered to have bribed the oracle, and, ^ Herod, v. 39-41. 
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the farther adyance of the Ephors, who in tranfiferring to them- 
Belves the royal prerogatiyes seemed to be adding to the security of 
the commonwealth. 

30. Another gradual change in the Spartan state — and one which 
ultimately destroyed the Lycurgean constitution — was effected by 
the working of regulations which Lycurgus had himself instituted. 
The perpetual diminution in the number of citizens, which is to be 
tracea throughout Spartan history,' arose in part from the infanti- 
cide which he enjoined, in part perhaps from the restraints which 
he placed upon the fr^e intercourse of young married persons, but 
ohiefly from the disqualification under which he laid all those 
whose means did not allow them to famish from their estates the 
necessary quotas for the syssitia, which acted as a discouragement 
to marriage,^ and gradually reduced, not only the number of the 
fyXL citizens, but that of the whole Dorian body, to a mere handful 
in the population of the city.* An exclusive possession of political 
rights, which (according to Greek ideas) was fairly enough en- 
joyed by a Demus of some 10,000 men controlling an adult male 
population of 50,000 or 60,000,* became intolerable, when its holders 
tiad dwindled to a few hundreds^ and were scarcely a visible element 
among the inhabitants,' or an appreciable item in the strength of 
the country.* The general disaffection which arose from this dis- 
proportion, first showed itself at the time of the conspiracy of 
Oinadon, b.c. 397, which was with difficulty suppressed.* It after- 
'VTards caused Perioeci as well as Helots to join with the Thebans in 
their invasion of Sparta.' Finally it robbed the community of all 
x^eal national spirit, producing a state of internal struggle and dis- 
-Tmion which took away from Sparta all her influence in Greece,* and 
'tempted the young and enthusiastic Agis to his great experiment — 
&tal at once to himself and to what remained of the Lycurgean 
system. 

* The original number of the full Spartan ^ Polybius notes that in his time three or 
was, aooording to one account, 10,000 four Spartan brothers had oflen the same 



(At. PoL ii. 6). In the division of the ter- wife (Collect. Vet. Script, vol. ii. p. 384), 

Yitory, ascribed by some to Lycurgus, by the truth being, probably, that only the 

-otben to Polydorus (Pint. Vit. Lycurg. c eldest brother could afford to marry (see 

S)» they are estimated at 9000. Demaratus Miiller's Dorians, vol. ii. p. 205, £. T., and 

fB.C. 480), describing their numbers to Grofce's Greece, vol. ii. p. 536, note *.). 

Xerxes, and probably exaggerating a little, ^ It is the whole Spartiate body which is 

laid them at 8000 (Herod, vii. 2:i4). If the in the reign of Agis 700. Of these not more 

5000 Bent to Platan were, as is generally than 100 were full citizens (Plut. Vit Agid. 

■opposed, T& d^o fi^pi) (oomp. Thucyd. ii. 1. s. c). 

10\ they would have amounted really at •See Clmton on the PopuUtion of An- 
that time to 7500. After this they rapidly dent Greece, F. H. vol. ii. Appendix, ch. 22. 
diminished. Not more than 700 Spartans pp. 491-505. 
were engaged at Leuctra (Xen. Hell. vi. iv. ' Xen. Hellen. ni. iii. § 5. 
% 15). Isocrates probably gives the number • Thirty Spartans only accompanied Age- 
In his own time, when (Panath. p. 286, C.) silaus into Asia (Xen. Hellen. m. iv. §§ 2. 3). 
he estimates the original conquerors at 2000 The same number i^ent with Agesipolis to 
(see Clinton, F. H. i. p. 498, note P). This the Olynthiac war (ibid. v. iii. § 8). The 
would be about b.c, 350. Aristotle (about 700 who fought at Leuctra are an unusually 
B.C. 330) declares that they did not amount to large contingent for the time. 
1000 {ohl\ x^Awt Tb irA^eof ij<ray, Pol. ii. » Xen. Hellen. iii. iii. §§8-11. 
.6). Eighty years later, in B.C. 244, the whole * Ibid. vi. v. § 25 ; Ages. ii. 24. 
nnmber was 700 (Plut. Vit Agid. c. 5). * Plut. Vit. Agid. c. 5, et seqq. 
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ESSAY IL 

ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ATHENUNS. 

1. Obscurity of early Athenian history. 2. Primitive inhabitants of Atti<^^^ 
unwarlike. 3. Causes of her weakness — no central authority — PelaagiZ- ''^ 
blood. 4. First appearance of the Athenians in Autory— stories of Melanthu^-— '^ 
and Godrus. 5. Blank in the external history. 6. Ionian migration oou^^^' 
ducted by sons of Godrus. 7. Internal history. 8. Early tribe*— IVfconiea^**^ 
HopteUst ACgicoreis, and Argadeis, 9. Clans and phratries — importance o — j 
this division. 10. Trittyes and Naucraries. 11. Political diatribution of th^^^ 
people — EupatridcPf Oeomorit and Demiurgi. 12. First period of the aristo' "" 
cracy — from Codrus to Alcmaeon, bc. 1050-752. 13. Second period — finonc::^* 
Alcmseon to Eryxias — b.c. 752-684 — rapid advance. 14. Mode in which th ^gg 
usurpations were made — substitution of the Eupatrid assembly for the ol<^^* 
Agora. 15. Power of the old Senate. 16. Full establishment of oligarchy^ i- 
B.C. 684. 17. First appearauce of the democratical spirit — legislation o^^^ 
Draco. 18. Revolt of Gylon, crushed. 19. Sacrilege committed— wide— ^ 
spread discontent. 20. Solon chosen as mediator — his proceedings. 21.i.. 
Date of his archonship. 22. His recovery of Salamis. 23. His conneziozv> 
with the Sacred War. 24. His legislation — the Seisachtheia and debasements 

of the currency. 25. Prospective measures. 26. Constitutional changes 

introduction of the four classes, PentacosioiMdimnif Hippeia, Zeugitee, vdM- 
Thetcs. 27. Arrangement of burthens — income tax — military service. . 28». 
Pro-Bouleutic council. 29. Importance of these changes — Dicasteries. * 30- 
Solon the true founder of the democracy. 31. Solon confined citizenship t9 
the tribes. 32. Laws of Solon— (i.) Penalties for crimes — (ii.) Stimulus to 
population — (iii.) Law against political neutrality. 33. Results of his legisla^ 
tion — time of repose — revival of discontent — Solon leaves Athens. 34. Re- 
appearance of the old parties — Pedieis, &c. — return of Solon — his courage. 
35. Tyranny of Pisistratus. 

1. The early hiptory of Athens is involved in even greater obscii- 
rity than that of Sparta, owing to the comparative isolation and 
seclusion, which were the consequence of its geographical position, 
and of the character of its soil.* Lying, as Attica did, completely 
out of the path of the armies which proceeded from ^Northern 
Greece to the Peloponnese by way of the Isthmus or the Straits of 
Bhium, and possessing little to tempt the cupidity of conquerors, it 
scarcely came into contact with the other nations of Greece till just 
before the Persian \A'ar, and is consequently almost unheard of 
through the opening scenes of the Hellenic drama. No doubt this 
security might have tended with some races to foster a great power, 
which would have forced itself into notice by aggressions upon 
others; but the primitive Athenians appear to have been an unwar- 
like people, who were quite content to be left to themselves, and 
had no thought of engaging in foreign enterprises. The genius of 
the nation was from the first towards luxury and towards the art« ; 

' Compare Thucyd. i. 2. rriv yovv KfvrSytcov iLffrcurlcurrop oZaay i^ 
^AmK^v iK rod ixl TAetdrroy Biii rh Qpwicoi ^kovv oi 9^o\ &c(. 
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Then they engaged in war, it was forced nppn them, and for many 
enturies they were content to repel the aggressions which, at long 
ntervals, were made upon their independence. 

2, A marked indication of this temper is to be found in the part 
rhich they are made to play in the Trojan war by Homer. Menes- 
heus, the Athenian chief, commands a contingent of 50 ships ' — a 
tunber which is surpassed by only six of the confederates ; ' yet 
either he nor his troops are ever spoken of as earning the slightest 
ifltinction in the field. On the contrary, in the only place where 
lie war rolls his way, Menestheus " shudders," and hastily invokes 
be aid of the Ajaces, who come and save him from his danger.^ 
^ Athens and Arcadia," as it has been well observed,* ** may justly 
•e regarded as the only two undistinguished in Homer among those 
tates of Greece which afterwards attained to distinction." They 
lone " fail in exhibiting to us signs of early pre-eminence in the 
rta of war." • Thus Athens neither made a history for herself in 
he primitive times, like Sparta and Argos, nor was brought into 
Lotice, like the Messenians, Arcadians, and others, by being mixed 
ip with the history of more powerful countries. 

3. One cause of the weakness of Athens — or, to speak more accu- 
ately, of Attica — in the early ages, may be found in the want of a 
x>mmon centre, and single governing authority; another, in the 
nfeiior character of the Felasgic race. *' Attica," we are told 
• until the time of Theseus, was divided into a number of petty 
itates, each under its own ruler, which in ordinary times were quite 
ndependent of one another. It was only when danger threatened 
ihat a certain precedency and authority was conceded to the Athe- 
nian king, who was then placed at the head of a species of con- 
federacy." ' Twelve of these little communities are named by a 
imter of fair repute," viz. : — Cecropia (by which we must under- 
stand Athens herself), Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, 
Aphydna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cyth^rus, Sph^ttus, C^phisia, and 
Phal^rus ; and of these one, Tetrapolis, was itself a confederacy of 
four towns or villages — (Enoe, Marathon, Probalinthus, and Trico- 
rythus • — ^like the ** Three Leagues " of the Grisons, which toge- 
ther form a Swiss Canton. According to the legend, Theseus, who 
is made a little anterior to the Trojan War, put an end to this state 
of thines, compelling or persuading the several communities to 
for^o uieir independence, and to elevate Athens into the position 
of a real capital. It may however be doubted whether the consoli- 
dation of the Athenian power was really effected at this early date. 
There are not wanting indications ^ of the continuance of cantonal 

• Horn. II. ii. 556. crctay, oit ^umftffatf fiov\€vtr6fitvoi As rhv 

• Namely, Argos, Mycena, Pylos, Sparta, fieuri\4a, iw^ ahrol tKcurrot ivoKirt^orro 
Arcadia, and Crete. ical ifiouKtioyro. 

• n. xii. 331, et seqq. * Philochorus, Fr. 11, quoted by Strabo 

• See Mr. Gladstone's Homer and the (ix. p. 577). 

Homeric Age, vol. i. p. 139. ' Strabo, viii. p. 555 ; ix. p. 579 ; Steph. 

• Ibid. 1. 8. c Byz. ad voc TtrpdiroKis, 

' Thiwyd. ii. 15: ixl ykp miKpowos Koi ^ In the Homeric Hymn to Ceres (De- 

rw wp^wy $ouri\twv ^ 'Attiic^) is ©ijcr^o meter), which is supposed by some to have 

iffl icoT^ rSkfis ^icc7to wpvrayfTd rt been composed as late as B.C. 650, Eleoais 

fx««wa Kol Apxoyras, Koi 5iroTC /a^ rt 8c^ appears to be regarded as quite independent 
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sovereignty to times long subseqnent to Theseus ; and considering 
the strong affection of the Greeks for antonomy,* and the special 
love of the Attic race in the historical age for their country towns,* 
it may fairly be suspected that the rise of Athens to the headship 
which she ultimately obtained, was far more gradual tlian either 
Thucydides or Philochorus imagined. 

The Pelasgic origin of the Athenians is stated as an undoubted 
fact by Herodotus,* and is fairly regarded as implying a certain de- 
gree of military incapacity.* Whatever we take to be the difference 
between Pelasgi and Hellenes, it is at least clear that the latter 
were the stronger, the more enterprising, and the more warlike 
race. The peacefiil and agricultural people, who built their towns 
away from the sea for fear of attacks from corsairs, and protected 
them with massive walls against land foes, was not indeed devoid 
of a certain sturdy and passive courage, which showed itself occa- 
sionally in a heroic resistance,* but had no spirit of active enter- 
prise, and apparently no power of self-development So long as 
Attica was purely or even mainly Pelasgic, she naturally remained 
weak and unwarlike. It was only when, by a gradual influx of 
Hellenic refugees, she lost the Pelasgic and assumed the HeUenio 
character,' that a military spirit grew up, and Attic armies ventured 
across the frontier. 

4. The first appearance of the Athenians upon the stage of 
Grecian history is connected with that invasion of the region imme- 
diately north of Attica by the Boeotians from Am^ in Thessaly, 
which Thucydides placed at the distance of sixty years after the 
Trojan war.* At that time it appears that Attica furnished a refuge 
to many of those who fled from before the conquerors — Cadmeians, 
Minyans, Gephyrseans," &c. ; in consequence of which she drew the 
attacks of the Boeotians on herself, and had some difficult}^ in main- 
taining her independence. After the death however of the Boeotian 



of Athens. See Mr. Grote's remarks frol. iii. ihv UfKaayiKSv, k. t. A. 

pp. 94, 95), whose i-elerence, however, to * See Mr. Gladstone's Homer, vol. L pp. 

Herod, i. 30, is (1 think) mistaken. 138, 139. 

* Notwithstanding the external weakness, ® As when the Athenians repulsed the 
which was the necessary consequence of dis- Dorians in the time of Codrus (Herod, v. 
union, we find in Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, 76, and note ad loc.) ; and again, perhaps, in 
Ach»a, Arcadia, Phocis, Locris, and Doris — the long struggle maintained by the Ach^eans 
in Asia, iEolis, Ionia, and the Asiatic Doris — in the l*eloponne«^ (see the preceding Esaay, 
content to be mere leagues or confederacies, pp. 273, 274 and 288, 289). 

though consisting confessedly of a single (pre- ' Thucydid^ states generally of the Pe- 

dominant) race, and forming a single country, lasgi and other kindred tribes, that they 

When an attempt was made to centralis^e Ijecame Hellenised in this way (i. 3) : icotA 

Arcadia by the building of Megalopolis, the (Oyrj 5^ &\\a t€ kcU rh TltXaoyiKhp 4x1 

experiment signally failed. Similar pro- frKfTarov . . . 4irayoiJ.4v(cv Ainohs (so. robs 

posaLs elsewhere (Herod, i. 170) foil on un- ^EAArjvaj) 4ir* uxpiKicj, is riis dAAc^y ^6- 

willing ears, and nothing came of them. Mr. Xtis^ Kaff ixdcrrovs fily Ij^ij r^ dft.i\l<^ 

Grote has some excellent remarks on this /xaAAov KaX(7(TBat "EWrjvas. As Athens 

subject 'Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 343-349), was never conquered, there t«ems to be no 

upon which K. F. Hermann may also be other way in which she could possibly have 

consulted with advantoge (Pol. Ant. of acquired the Hellenic character. 

Greece, § 7 and § 9). " Thucyd. i. 12. 

5 Thucyd. ii. 10. » Herod, i. 14(5; v. 57, &c. 

* Book i. chs. 56,57 : rh *ATriichp yivot 
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king Xanthns, in single fight with Melanthns,^ she again enjoyed a 
period of tranquillity, till the stream of Dorian conquest, which had 
overflowed from the Poloponnese, and spread itself over Corinth, 
Egina, and the Megarid, set her way, and Athens found her very 
existence threatened by the powerful race which had destroyed the 
kingdoms of the Atridaa, and now sought to master the whole of 
Greece. This expedition, of which we have one of the earliest 
notices in Herodotus,* was certainly unsuccessful ; it failed, as we 
are told, through the self-sacrifice of Codrus,' Melanthus' son and 
snccessor, who devoted himself for his country in a manner which 
reminds us of the stories of the Decii, and thereby assured -the 
victory to his own side. The Dorian army retreated ; and Athens, 
released from this peril, entered upon that long period of profound 
and unbroken repose, which contrasts so remarkably alike with her 
own later struggles, and with the contemporary history of her great 
foe and rival, 8parta. 

5. Thfe death of Codrus is said to have taken place about the 

middle of the eleventh century before our era.* From that time to 

Ihe age of Solon (b.c. 600), a period of four centuries and a half, the 

external history of Athens is almost a* blank. She had wars im- 

«lonbtedly with her neighbours, Boeotia and Megara ; but they were 

of small importance, and left the respective positions of the three 

countries almost unchanged.^ She also may have taken part in the 

iBtruggle between Chalcis and Eretria, in which it is said that most 

«3f the Greeks participated ; * but there is no distinct evidence that 

^she did so, and at any rate she did not obtain at that time any 
ZBimportant increase of territory or of reputation. 

6. The most important event — or rather series of events — belong- 
:^Kng to this early period, which may properly be regarded as form- 
T ug a portion of the external history of the country, is the great move- 
^^cnent which proceeded from Attica to Asia, known commonly by 
"^fche name of the Ionian migration. It appears that in the troublous 
'^fcimes which foUo^^d on the passage of Mount Pindus by the Thes- 
^^alians, when nation pressed upon nation, and three-fourths of the 
^^tnhabitants of Greece seem to have changed their abodes, Attica 
^^^^ceived with open arms the refugees from all quarters, and thereby 
^^cquired a population which her scanty and sterile territory was 
^^uite incapable of permanently supporting. While there was dan- 
^^ger of a Dorian invasion, the inconvenience was endured ; but no 
^^aooner had the attempt at conquest been repulsed, and the Dorians 
^^Worced to relinquish their enterprise, than means were taken to get 
^ g»id of the supeiiuous population by finding them abodes elsewhere. 

^The principal mass of the refugees was formed of the lonians from 

* Paosan. ix. v. § 8 ; Strab. ix. p. 570 ; * Athens gained somewhat from Bceotia. 
SSdkol. ad Plat. ed. Runkh. p. 49. Eleutherse, in the woody range of Cith^ron, 

' Book V. ch. 76. but on the southern side of the main ridge, 

' Strab. ix. p. 670 ; Pausan. n. xxxix. § 4 ; is said to have been originally Boeotian, but 

Austin, ii. 7; cf. Pherecyd. Fr. 110. to have become Attic at an early period 

* Two hundred and ninety-three years be- (Pausan. i. xxxviii. § 8.) The same seems to 
"fore the first Olympiad, a<.x»rding to Euse- have been the case with Oropus. 

"bios (Chron. Can. ii. pp. 304-318), or B.C. • Thucyd. i. 15. Compare Herod, v. 99, 
1069. and note ad ioc. 
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the northern coast of the Peloponnese, who had been compelled to 
yield their narrow but fertile valleys to the expelled AchsEsans/ 
and to seek an asylum among their kindred in Attica. With them, 
however, were intermingled Greeks of vanous other tribes, Pylians, 
Phocians, Cadmeians, <fec.,' whom the migratory movements in pro- 
gress, and perhaps other causes, had made fugitives from their homes. 
According to the tale commonly believed by the Greeks, Neleus, a 
son of Codrus, having quarrelled with his elder brother, Medon, to 
whose throne he had aspired, led out the first body of emigrants 
from Attica,* and, passing through the 6yclades, many of which 
were occupied upon the way,* conducted his followers to the 
Asiatic coast, where he settled them at Miletus. Androclus, another 
son of Codrus, soon afterwards made a settlement at Ephesus,' 
Andraemon,* or Andropompus,* at Lebedus, Damasichthon and Pro- 
m^thus at Colophon,* and other sons of Codrus elsew^here; until in 
the course of a few years twelve cities were founded, and the con- 
federacy establi8hed which formed the Ionia of historic times. 

There is scarcely a doubt that the legendary writers, from whom 
the details above given were originally derived, " invested " with 
an undue '* unity/' the great event of which we are here speaking. 
The occupation of the islands, and of the Asiatic coast from Miletus 
to Phoceea, must assuredly have been spread over a certain number 
of years. No parallel, however, is to be drawn between the forma- 
tion of these settlements and that of the later colonies, owing to the 
essential difference which exists between migration and cohniAaiion. 
The latter is naturally slow and gradual, being connected with the 
regular advance and growth of the colonising power ; the former is 
bound by no such laws, being abnormal and irregular, the result of 
a sudden need or a sudden impulse, and therefore rapid, startling, 
marvellous —in a brief space effecting vast changes, and often begin- 
ning and ending within ten or twenty years, \\hatever may be the 
true history of the origin and formation of the Ionian confederacy — 
which it is not the object of the present Essay ih trace further — ^it 
is reasonable to suppose that the movement, so far as Attica was 
concerned, was one of hhort duration. A vent once found, the sur- 
plus population would have drained off' mpidly ; and accordingly 
we find that .all the Attic traditions connected with the Ionian 
towns, point to the single reign of Medon as their era, and that in 
the subsequent history there is no appearance of a recurrence to 
the policy which was found necessary at that time. 

7. The internal history of Athens fr«)m Codrus to Solon, while it 

7 Herod, i. 145 ; vii. 94 ; viii. 73. ii. p. 003, B. ; Eustath. ad DioD. Per. 525. 

* Ibid. i. 146 ; Pausan. vil. ii. § 2. 2 strab. 1. s.c. ; Pausan. Vll. ii. § 4, &c 

• Pauisinia.s gives the history at full length 3 Pausan. vii. iii. § 2. 
(Vll. ii. § 1, et J*€qq.); also iEliau (Var. * Strab. 1. s. c. 

Hist. viii. 5). An iiiliuitude of writers agree * Pausan. vii. iii. § 1. MiniDermas, 

in their brief notices (lierod. ix. 97; Hellan. however, the Colophonian poet (about B.C. 

Fr. 63 ; Thucyd. i. 12, 95, &c. ; tphor. Fr. 600), made Andrwnnon the founder, and 

32 ; Strab. xiv. p. 907 ; Eustath. ad Dionys. brought him straight from Pyius, without 

Perieg. 823 ; Clitoph. Fr. 5 ; Tzetzes ad Ly- mentioning Athens (ap. Strab. xiv. p. 909). 

cophr. 1378, &c.). • .See the remarks of Mr. Grote (Hist, of 

» Herod, ^ii. 95 ; viii. 46, 48 ; Thucyd. i. Greece, vol. iii. p. 229, and p. 232). 
12 ; yii. 57 ; iElian, 1. s. c ; Plutarch de Ex. 
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partakes in some degree of the quiet and negative character of the 
external history of the same period, presents nevertheless a series 
of slight but significant changes, by which the ancient heroic 
monarchy was gradually transformed into an oligarchy on a narrow 
Inuus. There are also assigned to this period a certain number of 
institutions, broadly marked upon the surface of Athenian history 
by the sections into which the nation was split, which are at once • 
interesting in themselves, and important as for the most part con- 
tinuing in a modified form to the time of Clisthenes, or even later. 
These institutions will be first considered ; after which a sketch of 
the groMrth and history of the oligarchy, to the time when it re- 
ceived its first great check from the hand of Solon, and a short 
account of that statesman's measures, will complete the " Early 
History " of the country, and bring us to the date at which Athens 
first comes before us in the pages of our author. 

8. The earliest known division of the Attic people was that into 
Tdeontes (or GeUontes), Hopletes^ uEgicoreis^ and ArgadeisJ These four 
tribes — common apparently to the whole Ionic race • — are regarded 
Ijy some as simply parallel to the triple division of the Dorians into 
" Hyllaei, Dymanes, and Pamphyles — that is to say, as an ultimate 
fact which we cannot analyse, and into the inner significance of 
•which it is idle to inquire.* The more usual,* however, and per- 
liape the more correct opinion, sees in these remarkable names a 
distinct trace of the early condition of society in Attica, regarding 
them as plainly indicating the existence in early Greece, as in 
India and E^pt, of the system of caste. This subject has been 
already discussed in a foot-note,* and scarcely needs any further 
notice. The Attic castes, if they existed, belong to the very infancy 
of the nation, and had certainly passed into tribes long before the 
reign of Codms. In the historic times no superior honour, or dig- 
nity even, seems to have attached to one tribe over another ; and it 
may be doubted whether the origin of the division, or the primitive 
import of the names, was at all present to the consciousness of those 
who used them at this period. They were then mere political divi- 
sions, forming a convenient basis for a double organisation, which, 
pervading the whole community, tended to break down local bar- 
kers, and to unite into one the scattered members of what had till 
i>ecently been a confederation of independent towns. 

f Julius PoUnx, a writer of the second cen- said to have been taken from the four sons 

^nrj after Christ, tells us that there had been of Ion (Herod, v. 66; Eurip. Ion, 1579; 

'V' prions dirisioifr before this. Under Cecrops Pollux, 1. s. c). They are found in in- 

^'ftsere had been four tribes, Cecropis, Autoch- scriptions belonging to various Ionic cities 

^^aoQ, Actaaand Paralia: under Cranaib) the (Bockh. Corp. Inscrip. 3078, 3079, 3663, 

Des had been Cranais, Atthis, Messogiea, 3664, 3665, &c.). 

I Diacris: under Erichthonius, Dias, A the- • See Mr. G rote's Hist, of Greece, vol. 

s, Posddonias, and Hephiestias (viii. 109). iii. p. 70, and compare Wachsmuth, Alter- 

^J^t last, in the time of Erechtheus, the names thumsk. i. I, § 43 ; G. Hermann, Praef. ad 

^*«leontes, Hopletes, JEgicoreis, and Arga- Eurip. Ion. pp. 27-30, &c. 

^^is, were adopted. I cannot regard this ' For the arguments on this side of the 

^^t«tement as historical, or even attach to it question see K. F. Hermann's Pol. Ant. of 

^Hj particular value. Of the four divisions Greece, § 5 and § 94 ; Schomann, de Com. 

^hcre is no evidence that any was really in Ath. p. 351, et seqq. ; and Thirlwall's Hist« 

"^aie but the kwt. of Greece, vol. ii. pp 4-8. 

* It is to mark this that the names are ' See note ^ on Book v. ch. 66. 
VOL. III. X 
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9. The more important, and probably the earlier, division of the 
tribes, was into ^parpiat, ** Brotherhoods," and ycViy, " Clans," or 
'* Houses." Eaoh tribe is said to have contained three '* brother- 
hoods " — each ** brotherhood " thirty ** clans." Each ** clan " again 
comprised thirty ytvy^raiy or " heads of families." • Thus a totel ia 
produced of 360 clans, and 10,800 families. These numbers, below 
« that of the brotherhoods or phratries, are no doubt more ideal than 
real ; like the actual number of the Boman Gentes,^ they must ha^e 
varied at different times, the clans in a brotherhood continually 
diminishing, since there was no means of replacing such as became 
extinct ; and the families in a clan rising or falling, according as the 
particular races proved prolific or the contrary. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Orote that the family was the unit in 
this system, and that the process by which the arrangement was 
made, was one of ** aggregation." He regards the clan, and still 
more the brotherhood, as artificial formations arising out of the 
mere will of the legislator, who arranged the families which he 
found existing into certain groups, which he denominated *' clans," 
aggregated the clans into *' brotherhoods," and finally put the ** bro- 
therhoods " into ** tribes." * Granting in one place • niat the transac- 
tion which he thus describes is involved in deep obscurity, and 
that '' we have no means of deteimining to what extent the Gens at 
the unknown epoch of its first formation was based upon relation- 
ship " or otherwise, he nevertheless assumes throughout his whole 
account the absence from the gentilitial and phratric ties of the 
principle of relationship, and Sieir purely arbitrary and £EU>titions 
character. In this view he re-asserts a theory of Niebuhr's ' not 
generally accepted in Germany," which has a basis in assertions of 
the grammarians,* expressive of the state of belief in their own day, 
but which is contrary to the opinions of earlier and more philoso- 
phical writers,* as well as to the probabilities of the case. It has 



' This view rests chiefly on a fragment of and his pupil Dic»archus, who very dis- 

Aristotle (Fr. 3) quoted by a Scholiast (in tinctly maintains the blood-reiatiopahip, not 

Plat. Axioch. p. 465, ed. Bekker). It is only of the 76^^77x01, but even of the ^fidtro- 

confirmed by Pollux (viii. Ill), and Harpo- pts (ap. Staph. Byz. sub voc. vArpa). In 

cration (ad voc. ytvy^rai). order to escape the weight of this argument 

* See Niebuhr's Roman History, vol. i. p. it is assumed that Pollux ** diew his account 
393, hi. T. of the Athenian constitution from Aristotle*^ 

* Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 73-77. Politics" (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 306; Grote, 

* Ibid. p. 78. vol. iii. p. 78), and therefore that Aristotle 
' Roman History, vol. i. pp. 305-309, E. T. must have contradicted himself upon the 
' The opposite bide of the question is main- point. But though Pollux certainly had the 

tained by Meier (De Geutilitat. Attic.) by work of AristoUe before him, and quotes 

Wilda (Das Deutsche Strafrecht, p. 123), from it occasionally (iv. 174; ix. 80; x. 

and by K. F. Heimann (Pol. Ant. of Greece, 165, &<.>.), yet, as it is dear that he had 

§ 99, &r.\ many other authorities, we cannot possibly 

* As Pollux, who sjivs tlie ytyyriTau were tell with regard to any particular statement 
ytyti fihv ov irpotrriKoyrfSy in 8^ rrjs which he makes whether it came from Ari- 
avMov oJJtw irpo<rayop€u6fifyoi " (viiL 9) ; stotle or no. Mr. Grote candidly admits in 
Hesychius (sub. voc. ytyyrjrcu) ; and the one place that Aristotle wonld have rejected 
author of the Rhetorical Lexicon, published his theory (p. 80), and, indeed, that Uie 
by Bekker (Anecdot. i. p. 227, 229). ancient Greeks generally believed the 

* As Aristotle (Pol. i. 1), who, according hers of a gens to have had a common 
to Niebuhr (R. H. i. p. 303), '* in an un- tor (p. 79.) 
guarded moment gave way to the illusion ; " 
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l>een well observed by E. F. Hermann,' that '* all the forms and 
institutions, as well, as the names, of the phratriae and clans, bear 
every appearance of family distinctions ;" and it should be noted, 
that, while experience furnishes instances of a national organisation, 
nimilar to that of Athens, being based upon real relationship," there 
10 no evidence that such a purely artincial arrangement as Grote 
and Niebuhr suppose was ever actually carried into eifect in any 
country.* It seems therefore most reasonable to regard the division 
into brotherhoods, clans, and houses, as having resulted originally 
from the extension of family ties, and therefore as having proceeded 
^wn wards, not upwards ; by separation, not by aggregation ; from 
the tribe to the house, and not in the reverse order. 

In addition to the bond of consanguinity, which as time went 
on became continually weaker, a religious principle which never 
lost its strength, and social advantages of considerable value, held 
together the various portions of the organisation which we are 
considering. Each tnbe had its own special sacred rites,* cele- 
l>rated once a year under the presidency of the tribe-king (^vXo- 
jSavtXcvc) ; each phratry held similar meetings,* probably more fre- 
<iuently; finally, each clan or house had exclusive religious cere- 
monies, a priesthood belonging only to themselves, and a private 
burial-place where none but members of the clan could be interred.' 
Again, the members of a clan possessed an interest in the property 
of idl their brother clansmen. In the early times property was 
nested absolutely in the clan, and could not be willed away from 
it;* if a man died without children, his clansmen succeeded neces- 
jMrily to all the property that he left behind him. Even after Solon, 
they enjoyed this privilege, if any one died intestate.* They could 
also claim the right of marrying any heiress of the clan, who had 
the misfortune to be left an orphan; though this privilege was 
counterbalanced, after the time of Solon, by a corresponding obli- 
gation upon them to marry poor orphans, or provide them with 
suitable portions.* Some clans moreover certainly, and perhaps all, 

' Pol. Ant. § 99. the necessary and universal organisation of 

' Wlien Niebuhr is searching for analogies the phratries. 
from which to illustrate his theory, the case ' Hence we find sach an expression as 

of the Soliotes presents itself to him Hrst of Zihs rtXtup in inscriptions ( Ross's Attischen 

alL Yet here he is obliged to confess that Demen, pp. yii.-ix.). 
" the 31 houses or pharos, so far as we can ^ Cf. Isseus, de ApoUod. Hter. c 15 ; Dem. 

fither, were actwU fcanilies detcended frmi c. Macart. p. 1054 ; and the expressions Zths 

a common stock " (p. 305, E. T.). The *pdrpios, *A9Tivala *parpla (Suidas). The 

tribes of the Jews are another notorious in- great feast of the Apaturia was not a gene- 

ral meeting of all tppdropts, but a time at 



* Mr. Grote instances as analogous " the which all the ^peerplcu met severally. 

Highland dan, the Irish sept, the ancient 7 The ytnnrrat were called al!»o ipye- 

Ifl^illy ooDstitnted families in Friesland and &ytSt as participating in the same sacred 

Dithmarsch, the Phis or Phara among the rites {ipylcu). ISee Harpocration, Suidas, 

Albanians " (pp. 81, 82), and agam the Teu- the Lex. Rhetoric, and the Etymolog. Magn. 

tooic guilds, and the Alberghi of Genoa (ibid. For proof of the special burial-place, cf. 

mabesy But most of thoee cases are as ob- Maroellin. Vit. Thuc p. ix. ; Dem. c Eubulid. 

» as that which they are brought to il- p. 1307 ; and Cic. de Leg. ii. 26. 



Imrtrate ; and. in one only, that of the guilds, * Plutarch, Vit. ^lon. c. 21. * lb. 

does the tie appear to have been purely ^ Dem. c Macart. p. 1068 ; Diod. Sic. 

factitious. But the^ partial and voluntary xii. 18 ; Terent. Phorm. I. ii. 75 ; baeua, 

inititntiou of the guild very little rjetiembles de Pvnh. 51. 

X 2 
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had common property, which was administered by a treasurer of 
their own.' There was also a general duty on the part of all mem- 
bers of the clan to help, defend, support, and, in case of need, 
avenge other members who required their assistance ;• which, though 
not exactly a privilege, was a strong bond of union, and, in an un- 
settled state of society, must have been felt rather as an advantage 
than as a burthen. 

It resulted in part from the material advantages accruing to the 
members of a clan from their membership, in part from the religious 
feeling which regarded rites as polluted by the participation in 
them of persons of a different blopd, that admission to a clan was 
jealously guarded by the law, and narrowly watched by the existing 
members/ Foreigners admitted to citizenship did not thereby be- 
come yeyy/jTai, or <l>pdTop€c ; * nor did their descendants, unless bom 
of women who were citizens. In that case they were enrolled in 
the clan and phratry of their mother. The children of foreign 
women, or of any women who were not citizens, were also ex- 
cluded.* Thus ♦* the preservation of legitimacy and purity of de- 
scent among the citizens," maybe considered as the main ''political 
object and import " ' of the whole organisation ; though, even apart 
from this, it must have possessed a high value in the eyes of a wise 
statesman, as tending to establish a close union of different classes, 
based upon the double foundation of religious commimion and con- 
sanguinity. 

10. The other ancient division of the tribes was that into Trittyes 
and Naucraries. As each tribe (0wX^) contained three Phratries 
or " Brotherhoods," so it also contained three Trittyes, or •' Third- 
ings." It is imcertain whether these divisions were really distinct 
and separate ; according to some writers the Phratry and the Trittys 
were two names of the same body." But if so, the identity of the 
classifications ceased at this point, the Naucraries having no con- 
nexion whatever with the ycVij, or '* clans." While in each Phratry 
there were thirty " clans," in a Trittys there were but four Naucra- 
ries. The Naucraries existed solely for political, and not at all for 
religious or social purposes. They are properly compared with the 
later orv/i/iojotai,* and consisted of a number of householders (fawjcpa- 
poi, or yavKXripoi) associated together for the purpose of undertaking 
state burthens, as the providing of soldiers, of money, and in later 
times of ships.* Each Naucrary had its head, or Prytanis, who, 

' See the inscription in Ross's Attischen 7 See Hermann's Pol. Ant. § 1<X>. 

Demen, p. 26, where the treasurer {rafiias) • Aristotle (Fr. 3), Pollux (^iii. Ill), and 

of the Amynandrids is mentioned. Harpocration (ad voc. ytyyriTcu)^ all identify 

3 The obligation was most definite in the the rpirrbs with the ipparpia. Pollux ad<U 

case of bloodshed, when the clansmen and that there was a third term {fByos), which 

the phrators were bound by law to prosecute was equivalent, and Harpocration ( ad voc 

(Dem. c. Macart. p. 1069). In other cases rpiTT^Jj) ascribes this view to Aristotle. Mr. 

it was matter of feeling and usage. Grote seems to assume that the rpirrits and 

* Note the expression in Uxub (de Ciron. the (ppeerpicu were wholly diflierent divisions. 
Haered. 19), tup ^parSpwp . . . voXXuv • Phot. Lex. JSynag. p. 288 (yavtcpapia 
tvrotv Koi ikKpi$&s r it rotavra diro76v ri ^ avfifAOpla). 
aKoirovfi4yofy. * Pollux, viii. 108; but to derive their 

* Dem. c. Neier. p. 1376. name from this circumstance, as Pollux does, 

* Isaeus, 1. 8. c. is wrong (see note ' on Book v. ch. 71)« 
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• 

until the institution of the Polemarch, were the chief military 
officers.* Nothing is known as to the manner of their appoiilt- 
ment ; but the probability is that, like the f^vXafiatriKe'ic, or heads 
of the tribes, they were nominated by the nobles,' not elected by 
the people. 

Of the two distributions here considered, it is evident that the 
former was by far the more important. The Naucraries existed 
merely for state purposes, and touched nothing but material inte- 
rests. The Phratries and Clans were private as well as public 
unions, and had the closest connexion with all the deepest feelings 
and most sacred associations of the people. With the one the 
Athenian came into contact on rare occasions, and merely in the 
way of business ; the other was an element of his daily life, and 
entwined itself with his social and domestic affections, with his 
ordinary duties, and with his religious feelings. Hence the latter 
outlived the Clisthenic constitution,* and continued to exist and 
flourish through the whole period of the subsequent history, while 
the former, if not formally abolished, sank at any rate very shortly 
into entire desuetude.^ 

11. It is remarkable that political privilege does not appear to 
have been attached in the early times to either of these two organi- 
sations. In that of the Clans and Phratries, a rough resemblance 
may be traced to the old Eoman organisation into Gentes and 
Curies ; but nothing in ancient Athens corresponds to the Comitia 
Curiata of antique Kome, nor to the original Senate of 300, one 
from each of the 300 gentes.' Again, in the Trittyes and Naucra- 
ries we seem to have a division analogous to that of the Koman 
Centuries (which had reference at once to taxation and to military 
liability) ; but Athens has no Comitia Centuriata, where privilege 
is apportioned to service, and the citizen who has done most for the 
state compensated by the largest share of power. All important 
political privilege is engrossed by the Eupatrids, who* consist of a 
certain number of "clans" claiming a special nobility, but not 
belonging to any single tribe, or distinguishable from iiiQ ignoble 
clans, otherwise than by the possession of superior rank and riches.^ 
The rest of the citizens constitute an unprivileged class,* personally 
fiee, but with no atom of political power, and are roughly divided, 



3 This is perhaps the meaning of Herodo- ' I mean that neither the early Senate at 

tu8 when he says in connexion with Cylon's Athens, nor the early Assembly, was based 

rerolt (1. s. c.) that *' the Heads of the Nau- upon the organisation of the clans. No doubt 

cranes at that time bore rule in Athens." the Assembly of the Eupatrids did in some 

' PoUujc, viii. Ill and 120. degree resemble the Comitia Curiata. 

* 2>ee the many passages above quoted ^ The author of the Etymolodcum defines 
from the orators, espedally Dem. c Macart. . the Eupatrids as ol ai/rh rh atrrv oIkovv' • 
p. 1054, and Isaeus, de Ciron. Hsered. c. 19. r*s, Kcd fi€r4xovr€S rov fiturikiKOvyivovs, 

* Photius says (s. v. HavKpapia) that Clis- koL r^v r&y itpcty 4irifi€\uaaf votoifuyot, 
thenes raised the number of Naucraries from But these are rather the consequences than 
48 to 50, making 5 in each of his 1 tribes ; the sources of their pre-eminence. 

and the fact of the Athenian navy amount- ^ Dionysius of Ualicamassus seems to be 

ing soon after to 50 ships (Herod, vi. 89) is right in recognising but two real orders in 

some confirmation of this. But with the ancient Athens (ii. 8). There was no dif- 

rise of the system of trierarchy, all trace of ference of rank or privilege between the 

the Naucraries disappeari. y€»fi6poi and the hifAMv^oL 
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accordiDg to their occupations, into yea»/idpoc (yeomen-&rmer8) and 
^rjfiiovpyoi (artisans).* 

12. The union of the Eupatrids in the same tribes and phratries 
with the Geomori and Demiurgi, seems to show that the aristocracj 
of Athens was not original, like that of Home, but grew out of an 
earlier and more democratical condition of things — such, in fact, a8 
we find depicted in the Homeric poems. A real monarchy, like 
that of the heroic age, tends to level other distinctions; for kings 
always use the people to check the power and insolence of the 
nobles. Thus at Athens, as elsewhere, in the heroic times, there 
was undoubtedly the idea of a piiblic assembly (ayopa), consisting 
of all freemen ; but this institution seems entirely to have disap- 
peared during the centuries which intervened between Codrus and 
Solon.* The power of the nobles gradually developed itself during 
this period, increasing at the expense of lie kingly prerogative on 
the one hand, and of popular rights upon the other. We are told 
that at the death of Codrus, the Eupatrids, in pretended honour to 
that monarch's self-sacrifice, formally abolished the name of king, 
substituting that of Archon, or Ruler.* Such a change undoubtedly 
implied more than it asserted. The alteration of title would 
symbolise, and thereby tend to produce, a diminution of authority ; 
and the nobles, who had made the change, wotdd, by that very fact^ 
have set themselves up above the sovereign, and asserted their right 
to control and limit his prerogjatives. Still the royal power appears 
to have been but slightly diminished. The Archons held ihm 
office for life,' and though nominally responsible,* can have been 
subject to no very definite restraints, and, when once appointed, 
must have ruled pretty nearly at their pleasure. The old royal 
family was moreover maintained in a quasi-royal position, the 
archonship being confined to the Medontidse, or descendants of 
Medon, the son and successor of Codrus. On the other hand, here- 
ditary right, as previously understood, was abolished ; and at the 
death of an Archon, the Eupatrids chose his successor out of those 
descendants of Medon who were of an age to govern. 

It is remarkable that, according to the traditions, this state of 
things maintained itself, without further change, for three centu- 
ries. Medon had twelve successors in the office of life-archon,* 
whose united reigns are said to have covered the space of 296 
years.' This period is a blank in Athenian history. Nothing 
is known of the life-archons beyond their names; and we can only 
gather from the silence of ancient authors, that the time was one of 
peace abroad, and of tranquillity— perhaps of comfort and contentment 



• Pollux, viii. Ill ; Hesych. ad voc. * Justin, ii. 7 ; comp. Lye. c, Leocr. 20. 
* Ay piwr at ; Etym. Magn. ad voc. Eifxa- ' Pausan. iv. v. § 10. 

rpiHai. Cf. Arist. Fr. 3. * Pausan. iv. ix. § 4, and vn. ii. § 1. 

* Mr. G rote speaks of there being " traces" ' These were Acastus, Archippus, Ther- 
of the continued existence of " general assem- sippus, Phorbas, Megacles, Diognetus, Pbe- 
blies of the people with the same formal and recles, Ariphron, Thespieus, Agameetor, 
passive character as the Homeric Agora," in iEschylus, and Alcmaeon. 

the interval between Theseus and the Solo- ® Euseb. Chron. Can. pars ii. p. 306-320. 

nian legislation (vol. iii. p. 97). But I can But comp. pars i. c. 30, where the number 

find no pi-oof of this assertion. of years in only 272. 
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i home.' The Asiatic colonisation, it must be remembered, had 
carried off unruly spirits, and left the land with a deficient rather 
than a surplus population ; labour was probably well paid ; above 
all, the yearning after free institutions and the excitement of poli- 
tical life, had not yet commenced. The state was in its boyhood, 
unconscious, eatisned with life ; free from those fierce cravings, in 
part noble, in part selfish and brutalising, which in the nation, as 
m the individual, mark the period of adolescence. 

13. On the termination of this long interval of almost complete 
rest and inaction, the advance of the aristocracy was rapid. In the 
first year of the seventh Olympiad (b.c. 752), the life-archonshi'p 
was brought to an end, and the duration of the oflSce was limited to 
ten years,* but without infringement on the right of the Medontidsd 
to its exclusive possession. By this change, not only was the dig- 
nity diminished, but the responsibility of ihe Archon was rendered 
a reality ; for he could be actually called to account for any abuse 
of his authority at the close of his ten years of office. Thus the 
Eupatrids obtained a power over the nominal sovereign, which they 
were not slow to use ; and we find that in the reign of the fourth 
decennial Archon (b.c. 714) they took advantage of an act of cruelty 
which he had committed,* not only to depose him individually, but 
to declare that the Medontidae had in him forfeited their claim to 
rule ; upon which it naturally followed that the office should be 
thrown open to all Eupatrids. The decennial term of office was 
still continued for thirty years longer ;' but at the end of that time 
(b.c. 684) the mask was altogether thrown off, and the last remnant of 
the monarchy disappeared before the assaults of the aristocrats. The 
decennial (sole) archonship was abolished ; and in lieu of it a govern- 
ing board was set up, consisting of nine persons, who were to share 
among them the kingly functions, and to hold office only for a year. 
TThus was a form of government established, such as an oligarchy 
especially affects, with numerous magistrates and a short term of 
office, whereby that equality among its own members is best pro- 
duced, which is as dear to an exclusive aristocracy as the destruc- 
tion of all antagonistic powers. 

14. Such are said to have been the steps whereby the Athenian 



^ Bishop Thirlwall doubts (Hist, of Greece, by Hippomenes to his chariot, and so killed ; 

Tol. ii. p. 17) whether the " long period of the adulteress was shut up in a building with 

a{qnrent tranquillity " which intervenes a wild horse ; n» food was given to either, 

between Theseus and Draco was really " one and the horse shortly devoured the lady, 

of public happiness.'' His doubts rest, in Afterwards the scene of the crime was held 

part, on the %tory of Hippomenes (see accursed ; the building was razed ; and the 

below, note '), and partly on the condition site known as " the Place of the Horse and 

ofthe Athenians at the era of Draco. The the Damsel." (See Heraclid. Pont. i. 3; 

remarks in the text refer only to the period Nic. Damasc. Fr. 51 ; Ovid, lb. 461 ; Sui- 

between Medon and Alcmaon (b.c. 1050- das, ad voc. 'Imrofiitr/is ; Photius, I.ex 

752). Synag. sub voc. vap* Xmroy ; Diogenian. Cent. 

• Dionys. HaL i. 71. Prov. iii. 1, &c.) 

• Hippomenes (it is said), the fourth de- * The predecessors of Hippomenes were 
cennial Archon, had a daughter named Charops, ^simides, and Cleidicus ; his suo- 
Leimdne or Leimdnis, who was taken in cessors, Leocrates, Apsander, and Eryxias. 
adultery with one of the citizens. Both were Their rule lasted from B.a 752 to B.C. 684. 
punished with death. The man was listened 
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Eiipatrids obtained the complete possession of the sovereign power. 
The means and instruments wherewith they worked are more 
obscure, and require investigation. It has been noticed " that from 
the earliest times there was in every Greek monarchy an Assembly 
or Agora, which exercised a certain amount of control over public 
affairs. This assembly rightfully consisted, according to the idea 
universally prevalent, of all the freemen capable of bearing arms in 
the state. It woiQd seem, however, that at Athens the Eupatrids 
contrived gradually to substitute for this body the mere assembly 
of those of their own order. The effect was as if at Borne the 
Patricians had at any time succeeded in suppressing the Centuries, 
and replacing them on all occasions by the Curies. The Eupatrids 
thus certainly obtained the power of nominating the Phylo-Basileis, 
or Tribe-Kings,' who must have originally received their appoint- 
ment from the whole people ; and they probably also named the 
Prytaneis of the Naucraries,* as they undoubtedly did afterwards 
both the decennial and the annual Archons. Through the Phylo- 
Basileis they would at once exercise a very important influence 
over the monarch ; for the Phy lo-Basileis were from the first assessors 
of the king, without whom he could not deliver sentence in the 
Prytaneum.* They would also, if they appointed the Prytaneis of 
the Naucraries, have bad a hold both over the military force and 
over the revenue, which would fully account for the inability of the 
monarchs to resist their aggressions. 

15. Still another institution remains to be noticed, by means of 
which it is probable that their power was mainly advanced. A 
Council (fiov\ii)j or Senate (ycpovcria), is as essential an element of 
the ancient monarchy as an Assembly (dyopa),' and must have 
existed at Athens from the remotest times. There is no reason to 
think that the Athenian kings ever acquired such a preponderance 
in the state as could have alone enabled them to abrogate this 
primitive institution. Weakness is the characteristic of the Athenian 
monarchy, in which the king was never much more than ** the first 
of the nobles ;" ^ and we may therefore assume that throughout the 
monarchical period there was from first to last a Senate, possessing 
as much weight as the Koman, and acting as a most influential check 
upon the king, and a most powerful instrument for the aggrandise- 
ment of the Eupatrids. It is with reason that many critics and 
historians identify this primitive council with the " Senate of Areo- 
pagus," " which, after the time of Solon, was distinguished by that 
affix from the new Council established by him. The bulk of ancient 
writers, indeed, (if we may believe Plutarch •), a8cribe4 the institu- 
tion of both Senates to Solon ; but we have already seen, in con- 
nexion with Lycurgus,* how little stress can be laid in such a case 
upon a preponderance of authority. To the first known lawgiver of 

> Supra, Essay i. pp. 281, 282. • As Meior (Der Attische Process, Einlei- 

' See Pollux, viii. Ill and 120. tung, p. 10), Schomann (ibid.), Matthiie 

* Grote, vol. iii. p. 96. (De Jud. Ath. pp. 142-148), and Mr. Grote 

* Pollui, viii. Ill, and Plut. Vit. Solon, (vol. in. p. 97). 

c. 19. » Vit. tiolon. c. 19. 

« Supra, Essay i. pp. 281, 282. » Supra, Essay i. p. 282. 

7 See Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 11. 
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a country all its ancient institutions are popularly assigned, how- 
ever antique and primitive they may in fact be ; and this is done 
the more uniformly the further men are removed from the period. 
Against the authority of Plutarch's " majority of writers," most of 
whom were undoubtedly of a late date, may be set as an equipoise 
the single name of -^schylus, who, coming within a century of 
Solon, was so far from making him the author of the Areopagite 
Council, that he represented it as already existing in the time of 
Orestes — more than 500 years earlier.* If Solon had instituted the 
Areopagus, it is probable that its powers would have been more 
definite, and its weight less. It is also very unlikely that it would 
have borne the name of fiovXrij since from his time its functions were 
&r more those of a court than of a council.* But if it was an ancient 
institution, continued with diminished powers by Solon, we can 
easily imderstand its retaining its ancient name, even when that 
name had become inappropriate, and we can account for the inde- 
finiteness of its powers, the vastness and vagueness of its claims, 
and the strong hold which it had upon great numbers of the 
Athenians. If we regard it as almost the sole relic of the ancient 
constitution which survived the sweeping reforms of Solon and 
Olisthenes, we can understand how it should draw to itself the 
affectionate regard of the more conservative portion of the Athenian 
people ; how the traditions of the past should cling around it ; and 
how it should finally become the watchword and the rallying point 
of that party which was the determined opponent of democratic 
progress.^ 

16. Such then would seem to have been the instruments whereby 
the Athenian Eupatrids effected their usurpations — usurpations 
which issued in iiie establishment, about the year B.C. 684, of an 
oligarchy even closer* than that which existed at Eome before the 
institution of the Tribunate. The noble clans not only monopolised 
office, but confined even the franchise to members of their own 
body ;• they both furnished and elected the Archons, Phylo-Basileis, 
and heads of the Naucraries ; they also occupied all the priesthoods 
of any account ; ' and there is reason to believe that they held 
almost exclusive possession of the territory of the state, either 
directly, in their own names, or indirectly, as mortgagees of the 
small properties belonging to the poorer landowners.* The imre- 

' Eomen. 651 et seqq. Aristotle, it must Euirarpideu, ol ainh rh itrrv olKovyjtSt koI 

be added, made the Areopagus anterior to fi€r4xovrts fiaai\iKOv yivovs, Ka2 t^v t«k 

Sdon (Pol. ii. 9). Icpwv ixtfi€\€iay •woio^iifvoi. Compare 

• See Hermami's Pol. Ant. § 105. Plut. Vit. Thes. c 24, where Theseus is said 
4 In the time of Ephialtes and Pericles, to have made the Eupatrids 6ffiwv feed Upiiv 

(See Arist Pol. ii. 9 ; Diod. Sic xi. 27 ; i^rtyjtrds, 

Plutarch, Vit. Pericl. c. 9, &c.) • The poverty which Solon was required 

' Aristotle (1. s. c.) calls the oligarchy to remedy must have been an evil of long 

A/ev iKporoVf and speaks of the people as standing, which very gradually came to a 

held in slavery under it {HovXtvoyra), head, it appears that in his time the whole 

• Whereas at Home, in the worst times, land was covered with mortgage pillars, 
the Plebeians had a voice in the election of whence he himself represents the earth it- 
one consul. self as reduced to slaVery (Fr. 28, quoted at 

^ So much, at least, may be gathered from length, p. 322). 
the deiinition of the Etymologic Magn. 
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strained power which they enjoyed had the effect — seen oommonly 
to result from it — of stimulating their selfishness, and rendering 
them harsh and unjust towards all those who were beyond the 
charmed circle of their own order. We may gather from a name 
afterwards borne by the democratical party in Attica,' that in the 
distributions of territory which were made from time to time under 
Eupatrid influence, as Athens passed from the pastoral life to the 
agricultural/ it was only the poorer and less desirable lands that 
were allotted to the small cultivators. • Again, the demand for 
written laws, which is the first symptom of life manifested on the 
part of the unprivileged classes, is indicative of sufferings arising 
from an abuse of power,* and seems to imply that undue severity 
waH shown towards the humbler criminals, while those of a higher 
grade were allowed comparative impunity. The universal poverty, 
moreover, which it was one of the objects of Solon's legislation to 
remedy, proves incontestably the prevalence of a tyrannical and 
oppressive spirit, which had ground down the humbler classes to 
the lowest point whereat existence was possible, and which was 
prepared to ruin the state by enforcing the primitive law of debt in 
the full rigour of its archaic severity. 

17. It appears that during the space of neaily sixty years (from 
B.C. 684 to B.C. 624), the Eupatrids continued in the undisputed 
possession of all the powers of the state, and disposed almost at 
their will of the lives and properties of the citizens. The Archons — 
their representatives —not only administered but made the laws, 
deciding all matters by their Oeafiol, or edicts;* they tried causes of 
everj'^ kind,^ and punished the accused at their discretion. We have 
no means of measuring the sufferings or the patience of the unprivi- 
leged Athenians during this intervi ; but we find that towards its 
close discontent at the existing condition of things began to manifest 
itself in a shape folt to be dangerous, and the oligarchy became con- 
vinced, that in order to secure the maintenance of their power active 
steps must be taken, llie popular discontent assumed the shape, 
which is not unusual under similar circumstances, of a demand for 
written laws — i.e. of a requirement that the penalties of offences 
shall no longer be fluctuating and arbitrary, dependent upon the 

' "Highlanders" (BidKpioi or irwfpd' (Liv. iii. 9),and see Niebuhr*s remarks on it 

Kpioi). The aristocrats weie at the same (Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. pp. 278, 279, E. T.). 

time known as " Lowland#rs " (t€^i(7s or ' The name " Thesmothetes " applied to 

xfhiaKol). It is plain that in allotting ter- every Archon ; only as the Brst three were 

ritory, the nobles had taken to themselves ordinarily designated by other titles, the six 

all the rich and fertile plains^ while they had who had no special designation came to be 

assigned the hilly tracts, with their light and regarded as OtafAodenu Koer* ^{ox^y. ©•- 

shallow soil {rh MirrSytvv, Thuc. i. 2), to Cfihs is properly a law (comp. Bfiilarrts), and 

the unprivileged classes. was so used by Solon (Fr. xxiv. 1. 2). In 

1 If the ancient tribes* names be taken early times the distinction between laws and 

to signify priests, warriors, goatherds, and decrees or edicts is unknown, 

mechanics, the goatherds alone will represent * The "Apx^y iwtlffyvfios judged all di»- 

those who got their living by the land ; and putes connected with the family and with the 

the transition from the jxistoral to the agri- gentilitial and phratric ties ; the $turi\€vs 

cultural life will be marked by the substitu- decided cases of sacrilege and homicide ; the 

tion aftflr Theseus of the term yfto/xSpoi for Polemarch was judge in disputes betweoi 

the earlier alyiKopus. citizens and nonnatizens ; the other six ar- 

^ Cumpai'e the similar demand in Rome chons had a general jurisdictioa. 
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caprice or interest of the presiding magistrate ; but be fixed by a 
positive enactment, to which all judges shall be bound to conform 
their sentences. When this demand became so general and so 
urgent that it could no longer be safely met by a mere passive 
resistance, the Eupatrids resolved to deal with it in another way. 
Professing to consent to what was required of them, they appointed 
one of their body — a noble who has come down to us as Draco * — to 
the o£Bce of chief Archon, and empowered him to produce a written 
code of laws, according to which justice should thereafter be 
administered. The legislator was, however, no doubt instructed, 
instead of mitigating the severity of the ancient and traditional 
scale of punishments, to heighten and aggravate it ; and so thoroughly 
did he act in this spirit, that his laws were said in later times to 
have been written, not with ink, but with blood.' Death was made 
the penalty, not only for murder and sacrilege, but for adultery, for 
homicide in self-defence, and even for petty thefts, while idleness, 
or the attempt to change one of his laws, was to be visited with per- 
petual disfranchisement.' It was probably thought that *'such a 
code was likely to be a convenient instrument in the hands of the 
ruling class, for striking terror into their subjects and stifling the 
rising spirit of discontent which their cupidity and oppression had 

Srovoked." " To crush by terror, or drown in blood, the nascent 
emocracy, which at its very birth they at once feared and hated, 
seems to have been the aim and intention of the Eupatrids at this 
crisis : that they did not succeed was perhaps owing rather to casual 
circumstances than to any miscalculation on their part, either of 
liieir own strength, or of the weakness of their adversaries. 

18. The spirit which had murmured at the *' whips " of the ante- 
Draconic government was not very likely to submit tamely to the 
•* scorpions " of Draco. Discontent, if repressed, must have burnt 
still more fiercely in men's hearts ; and probably it was soon evidept 
that there would be an outbreak. Unfortunately our authorities for 
this period — one of the very greatest interest— ^are scanty and frag- 
mentary ; • and in default of trustworthy guides we are thrown to a 
great extent on conjecture and probability for the interpretation 
which we shall assign to the mere outline of facts which has come 
down to us. It is certain that within twelve years of Draco's 
archoni^hip, a violent commotion took place at Athens, which was 
near destroying the whole framewoik of the constitution, and which 
bad permanent results of a most important nature. Cylon, a Eupa- 
trid of the highest rank and position,* a victor at the Olympic 
games,' and a man of such wealth and eminence, that he had been 
selected by Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, as a fitting husband for 

• The name is suspicious from its peculiar • They are principally Herod, v. 71 ; 
aptoefiB. It is perhaps really a nickname Thucyd. i. 126 ; and Plutarch. Vit. Solon, c. 
which has ousted the true appellation. 12. All three writers treat of the history 

• Demades ap. Plutarch. (Vit. Sol. c 17). merely incidentally. 

^ See Lysias de Cstd, Eratosth. c. 11 ; ^ Thucydides says he was &i^p 'A^nyoTof 

I>emo8th. c. Aristocrat, p. 637 ; Aul. Gell. twk xd\M e^yev^jre itol ^war6s (1. s. c). 
li. 18 ; Plut. Vit. Solon, c 19 ; Pausan. ix. ' He had gained the iiavXos, or double 

xxxvi. § 4. foot-race (Plut. 1. s. c). 

• Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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his daughter, suddenly appeared in arms against the government, 
and made himself master of the Acropolis. JSe is said to have heen 
assisted by a body of troops lent him by his father-in-law ;■ but it is 
evident that his real strength lay in the discontent of the Athenians 
themselves with their existing constitution, which led great numbers 
to welcome any change. Whether the motives of Cylon were selfish 
or patriotic ; whether (like Spurius Cassius and Titus Manlius) he 
was urged to his enterprise by real sympathy with the sufferings of 
the lower orders, or, like Pisistratus, and his own £i»ther-in-law, 
Theagenes,^ merely sought to make the advocacy of popular rights a 
stepping-stone to power, is perhaps open to question. Most modem 
writers decide the doubt unfavourably to the character of Cylon, 
and it must be admitted that in the brief accounts of the ancients 
the same view seems to be taken ; * but on the other hand it appears 
that the statue of Cylon was preserved to the close of the Republic, 
among those of other public benefactors, in the Acropolis f so that 
the Athenians of the democratic times must certainly have regarded 
his attempt with favour, and have considered its bearing to have 
been on the side of progress/ At the rumour of revolt the Eupa- 
trids and their supporters flocked from all parts of Attica to the 
capital,' and invested the Acropolis, which long resisted their 
efforts. The siege had to be turned into a blockade, which was 
conducted by the heads of the Naucraries under the direction of the 
nine Archons,* and pi'essed to a successful issue. Provisions and 
water alike failed the besieged ; and, despairing of success, Cylon 
secretly escaped,' while his partisans still continued the defence ; 
till at length, when several had actually died of starvation, resist- 
ance was abandoned, and the remnant of the besieged, quitting the 
walls, took refuge in the temple of Minerva Polias, and assumed the 
sacred character of suppliants. Megacles,* the chief Archon, on 
entering the citadel, foimd these persons ready to perish of hunger 
in the holy ground, and, anxious to avoid the pollution of the place 



' Thucyd. 1. s. c {TpocrrdTrii), who not only saved them from 

* Arist. Pol. V. 4 ; Rhet. i. 2. present suffering, but avenged their past 

* Herodotus declares of Cylon, ovtos M wrongs upon the oligarchs. Oflen» too, they 
rvpayyiHi Mixrifrt (1. s. c). Thucydides ac«|uiesced in a tymnny on account of it« 
a little modifies the accusation, and only says strength, from a feeling that in no other way 
KariKoL^i r^v h.Kp6'KoKiv & s M rvpay- could they prevent the nobles from retaining 
yiHi, Heraclides Ponticus speaks of the or regaining their power. 

tyranny as achieved (Fr. l.§ 4;. The Scholi- * Ot *ABriyaioi al<r$6fi€yot 4fio4iBfiaeu^ 

asts generally follow Thucydides, but miss xatf^rififl ix rwv hypStv iv* avrovs. 

the delicacy of his phrase. (Thucyd. 1. s. c.) 

* Pausan. I. xi>'iii. § 1. It may well be • This is perhaps the best mode of recon- 
doubted whether the Delphic oracle, which ciling Herodotus and Thucydides. The for- 
sanctioned the attempt of Cylon, would have mer says that the heads of the Prytanies, the 
encouraged a purely selfish enterprise. latter that the nine Archons, ** then governed 

7 In andent, as in modem times, extremes Alliens.'' It can scarcely be right, with Har- 

met; and the m(»t violent democrats were pocration, to identify the two ofBoes. 

often the apologists or the abettors of tyranny. * So Thucydides (i. 126), and the Scholi- 

As Hermann remarks, " the commonalty was ast on Aristophanes (Equit. 448) ; but Hero- 

generally favourable to a tyranny which was dotus appears to regai^l Cylon himself as 

more immediately directed against the rich among the slain (v. 71). 

and noble" (Pol. Ant. § 63). They saw in « Plut. Vit. Solon, c 12 ; Heradid. Pont, 

the tyrant their own protector and champion (Fr. 1. § 4). 
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by their death, induced them to remove from it by entering into an 
engagement that at least their lives should be spared.' The prisoners 
do not seem to have felt much confidence in the pledge given them ; 
but, having only the alternative of starving where they were or of 
accepting it, they agreed to quit their shelter and began to descend 
from the height. In order, however, to keep themselves still under 
the protection of the goddess, they tied a long rope to the image, 
and holding this in their hands commenced the descent/ They had 
not gone far when the rope broke or was cut ; and immediately their 
foes fell upon them.* Many were slain on the spot ; the rest fled to 
the altar of the Eumenides, which was at hand,' and to various 
other shrines in the neighbourhood. But the sword once drawn, 
reb'gious scruples lost their force, and the fugitives were pursued 
and slain wherever they could bo found ; even the Eumenides were 
not permitted to screen those who had sought their protection ; a 
universal massacre was conmianded or allowed ; and the blood of 
their suppliants stained the altars even of the ** Awfcd Goddesses." ' 
19. The victory was complete. Cylon, though he had escaped, 
undertook no fresh enterprise ; and all the boldest and bravest of 
the party which had supported him had suffered death in the 
massacres. The Eupatrids probably congratulated themselves on 
having annihilated their opponents, and looked forward to the quiet 
enjoyment of a fresh lease of power. But if so, they had miscal- 
culated. In Athens, at all times religious almost to excess,' the 
spiritual had far greater weight than the physical. Their enemies 
were fled or dead ; but in smiting them the Eupatrids had done a 
deadly injury to themselves. They, or at least many of them, had 
incurred the guilt of sacrilege, and in this way brought themselves 
imder a curse, which was believed to rest, not on the actual 
criminals only, but on the remotest generation of their descendants.' 
Moreover, as the government for the time being, they had in- 
volved the state in their guilt ; and gloomy apprehensions settled 
down upon the mass of the people, *• combined with a bitterness of 
feeling against those whom they regarded as the authors of their 



• Herod. (1. ». c.), to^tovs h,viirr4affi mnch weight. 

hnyyicvs itX^m Bavdrov. Thucj- • Both Plutarch and the Scholiast on 

dides goes further, and says, 4^* f f*-fl' Aristophanes say that they were stonec/. This 

l^r jcaiebv Toi-fiaoviri. woald at least imply that the treachery was 

* Pint. Vit. SoL c 12 ; Schol. ad Aris- not premeditated. 

toph. £q. 443. Mr. Grote thinks that the ' At the north-eastern foot of the hill of 
siknce of Thucydides with regard to the Areopagus (Leake's Athens, p. 356). 
story of the cord disproves its truth (H\^t. ' A/ trtfiyat Btal (Thucyd. 1. s. c). 
of Greece, vol. iii. p. Ill, note M ; but he ^ Aei0-i8atfioW<rrcf>ot, Acts zvii. 22. 
admits that it was contained in the defence Compare Herod, i. 60 ; Thucyd. vi. 27 ; &c. 
which the Alcma^onidae made before their * The guilt incurred by the archon Me- 
judges some ten or twelro years after the gades, u.c. 612, was brought forward against 
event. I cannot conceive the mvention of his great-grandson, Clisthenes, about B.C. 
to remarkable a feature, and its solenm as- 510 (Herod, v. 70), and against his fifth de- 
sertion in a court, when the occurrence was scendant, Pencles, B.C. 432 (Thucyd. i. 126, 
still fresh in men's memories, unless it was 127). Compare Soph. Antig. iras obUhw 
tme, or at least unless there was a founda- iWtixu y€y€as 4vl r\ri$os cpiror 
tion for it. And to me the silence of Thucy- (586). 
dides, ^nsidering the brevity of his narra- '® Plut Vit. Solon, c. 12. 
tire, does not appear to be an argument of 
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disquietude. It shortly became evident that, unless active steps 
were taken to quiet the superstitious fears which had obtained 
possession of men*s minds, and at the same time to remove the 
causes of that settled aversion with which they regarded the ezistiiig 
constitution of their country, an outbreak of a desperate character 
was to be expected. Already dissensions of an alarming nature 
manifested themselves; and parties were formed whose geographic 
basis threatened the state with disruption. The men *' of tiie High- 
lands," " of the Plain," and ** of the Coast," became banded together, 
and foimed factions of a novel kind,' with which it was most difficult 
to deal. The great body of the Eupatrids must have been convinced 
of the seriousness of the danger when they put themselves into the 
hands of Solon, and allowed him to prescribe and apply the remedies 
which in his judgment were necessary to meet the crisis. 

20. Solon was indeed a Eupatrid, and descended from tilie royal 
line of Codrus ;* but the extravagance of his father, Execestides, had 
so reduced his inheritance, that in his youth he was forced to engage 
in trade,' a circumstance which could not but tend to weaken in bis 
mind those exclusive notions in which persons of his class were 
ordinarily nurtured. He had also shown himself in his writings the 
fearless denouncer of the wrongs committed by his own order, and 
the energetic advocate of the just claims of the people.* In common 
times he would have been actively persecuted for such conduct, or 
at least punished by scorn and neglect ; but, amid the perils which 
now beset the state, he presented himself to the terrified nobles as 
their best protection — perhaps as their only possible saviour. For 
some time it appears that his advice was sought and adopted, and 
he was allowed to have the main direction of afifairs, without being 
invested with any distinct office, or placed in a position to act with 
real authority. It was while he occupied this ambiguous position 
that he is said to have ** persuaded "* Megacles and his accomplices 
to stand their txial on the charge of sacrilege, and to submit to the 
decision which made them exiles from their country. This step (if 
really taken) not proving sufficient to allay the general disquietude, 
he seems, while still without office, to have devised his second 



* Plut. Vit Solon, c. 13. Mr. Grote says edited by Dr. Gaisford in his Poetae Minnres 
these factions **had prevailed before" (vol. Grceci, vol. i. They have been published in 
ili. p. 125; ; but I know no authority for such a separate form by Bach (Bonn, 1825). Bia 
a statement. The divisions of the territory strong language on tiie subjects xnentioDed 
mentioned by Pollux (supi^a, p. 305, note^), in the text is particularly remarkable in Fr. 
even if regarded as authentic, would be far xv. of Gaisford's edition. 

fiom a proof. ^ Plut. Sol. c. 12: 6 l^Xcty firc<<rc 

On the character of these ^lions, see tovs ivayus Blxriv t^ro<rx<?y< The tale, 

below, pp. 333, 334. however, is somewhat apocryphal, and per- 

* Ibid. c. 1. The relationship of Pisistra- haps grew out of proceedings under Pisi- 
tus to Solon, and the connexion of the for- strntus. At any rate if the AIcmieonidK 
mer witli the Codridsc, are generally admitted made a show of submission, and retired, tkoj 
(Herod, v. 65, and note ad loc.). soon returned, and were us powerful as ever. 

'Ibid. Hence Aristotle regards him as Alcmajon, the son of the guilty archoa, com- 

belonging to the "middle classes." (Pol. iv. manded in the sacred war (infra, p. 321 1, 

9 : :iriix(7oy 8^ . . . t5 tovs fifXriffrovs which was from about B.C. 600 to ii.c. .')9 1 . 

tfOfxo$tras fheu rwv fiiffotv iroXirwv. 2^- And Megacles, his son, appeals at the hend 

\uy re yhp ^v ro{rrwv.) ot apolitical paity in B.c. 560 (iftiod. i. 

« The scanty fiagnients of Solon weie 59 j. 
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meaBure — the purification of the city by Epimenides.* Finally, 
after this proceeding had been attended with a very large amount of 
Buccess, and the religious apprehensions of the community had been 
tranquillised thereby, but the political horizon continued still 
clouded, it was resolved to put alt power formally into his hands ; 
he was invested with the dignity of chief archon, and given full 
authority to arrange the state at his pleasure, to frame a new con- 
stitution, and to repeal, confirm, or modify the Draconian code of 
laws/ 

21. The archonship of Solon is fixed by most chronologists to the 
year b.c. 594," eighteen years after the insurrection of Cylon, and 
thirty from the attempt of Draco to crush the rising spirit of demo- 
cracy by severity. Before proceeding to consider the enactments 
by which Solon met the dangers of the crisis, it is important to 
review the circumstances whereby he had acquired weight in the 
state, more especially as those circumstances bring before us in a 
tolerably distinct manner the external position of Attica and her 
relations with neighbouring countries, of which we have obtained 
no glimpse since the date of Codrus. 

22. It appears that, during the troubles of the Draconian and 
Cylonian period, the little state of Megara on the western borders of 
Attica took advantage of her internal disorders to commence an 
aggressive war, and succeeded in it so well as to dispossess their 
rivals of the island of Salamis, to which they had, or professed to 
have, a claim of long standing.' Eepeated attempts were made by 
the Athenians to recover their lost dependency ; but on these occa- 
sions they were so roughly handled by the Megarians that they had 
at last desisted from the .war, and, convinced of its impolicy, had 
even passed a decree forbidding, under penalty of death, any pro- 



• The inyitatioii to Epimenides is not dU- * Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii. Appen- 

tinctlj said to bare proceeded from Solon ; dix, ch. 17. But it most be rememUered 

bat there can be little doubt that it was that Demosthenes — bj far the earliest au- 

in hd his doing. Plutarch mentions the thority— gave a much later date, viz., D.c. 

friendly terms on whidi Epimenides was with 583 (De Fals. Leg. p. 420). 1 cannot agree 

Sdon while at Athens (1. s. c) : and I.^er- with Mr. Clinton that Demosthenes dis- 

tios (i. 1 10) notes that the intermediary tinguishes Solon's &k^^ from his archonship, 

upon the occasion was the Delphic oracle, and tx>unts from that. Solon's archonship 

between which and Solon there was evidently was his iucfi-fi. (Cf. Diog. Laert. IlK/xait 

a good understanding. irtpl r^y rta-aaptucocrriiy timiy *OAv/*- 

On the history and character of Epimeni- vid^a, ^s r^ rpirtf Irci ^pi^v *A$riyatiois, 

<bs see the trvatise of Heinrich, Epimenides i. 62.) 

OM Kreta, Leipsic, ISOl ; and compare ' Plat. Vit. Sol. c. 8. It is likely enough 

Thirlwall, vol. ii. pp. 27-30 ; Grote, vol. iii. that the Megarians may have held possession 

pp. 112-117 ; and the article on the subject of Salamis during a considerable portion of 

in Smith's Bi<^raphical Dictionary. On his the time intervening between Codrus and 

prescription of human sacrifices, asserted by Solon, since Megnra was a powerful naval 

Neantbes of Cyzicus (Fr. 24), and denied by state from the middle of the eighth to the 

Polemo (Fr. 53), see Mr. Grote's note *, p. middle of the seventh century B.c. During 

114. The time of his visit to Athens can- this period she founded colonies in Sicily, in 

not be exactly 6xed, but it was probably in the Propontis, on the Bosphorus, and (pro- 

or about the year b.C. 600. (See Clinton's bably) in the Black Sea. That she had 

F. H. vol. i. p. 225 ; 01. 46.) resiUy possessed the island in ancient times is 

"* *^p49ri ipxi^y " • • ^/Aov Kol SfoXAa- indicated by her appeal to the traces of her 

rH^f Kol yofAO04r7is (Plut. Vit. Solon, c peculiar method of mterment as apparent in 

14). Cf: Herod, i. 29. many of the old tombe (PlotV it. boL c 10). 
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posal to renew the struggle.' Solon, however, himself a Sala- 
minian,' took a different view of the course proper under the 
circumstances ; and making up his mind to risk the consequences, 
he one day feigned madness, and rushing into the forum, where the 
people (i.e. the nobles) were assembled, he recited in an impassioned 
tone a poem of his own composition, in which the Athenians were 
exhorted to make another effort for the reconquest of the island. 
The venture succeeded. Many of the nobles — among them Pisis* 
tratus,' who was his kinsman — seconded his efforts ; and the decree 
was repealed, an expedition voted, and Solon himself appointed to 
the command of it. 

The details of the expedition by which Solon carried out his 
project are variously related,* and rest on no very good authority. 
It seems certain that Fisistratus, though very young at the time, 
was engaged in the war,^ and gained considerable distinction in it; 
and there is no doubt that SaLonis was recovered ; but more than 
this bare outline can scarcely be said to be known. The war was 
terminated by an appeal to Sparta on the chief matter in dispute 
between the combatants, namely, the possession of Salamis, which 
was adjudged to Athens on the combmed evidence of oracles and 
mythic traditions.* 

23. Solon shortly afterwards engaged Athens in another dispute, 
which he likewise carried to a successful issue. Perhaps he thought 
by involving his countrymen in foreien wars to make them forget 
their domestic .differences. A quarrel had arisen between the Del* 
phians and the people of Cirrha, the port from which Delphi was 
ordinarily reached by travellers from the west. In a meeting of the 
Amphictyonic Council, Solon, as Athenian deputy, urged the armed 
interference of the League on behalf of the Delphians,' and per- 



* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. (1. s. c.) ; Diog. which rest only upon late authority (Son- 

Laert. i. 46; Plut. Vit iSol. c. 8. crates, Laertiiis, Clemens, &c.). The diffi- 

3 According to Diogenes I^ertius (i. 45), culty woald be to a great extent remored by 

who says that the fact was recorded on his adopting the chronol(^ of Demosthenes (see 

statue at Athens. Mr. Grote suggests that above, p. 319, note ^). 

he was not really bom at Salamis, but only ^ According to one authority he was not 

received an allotment there after the conquest personally engaged in the war at all ( Daimach. 

of the island (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. pp. Fr. 7). According to others (Plutarch, 

210,211). The story of the dispersion of his Laertius, Polya'uus, iElian, &c.) he had the 

ashes over the island seems to be connected sole management of it ; and took the city of 

with the tradition of its being his true Salamis by stratagem in the first year. The 

country (Plut. Vit. Sol. ad fin. ; Diog. Laert, stratagem, moreover, is reported variously, 

i. C2; Aristid. p. 230, eti. Dindorf.). (Compare Polyain. i. 20, with iEliau, V. H. 

^ So Plutarch (1. s. c). Yet, as Mr. Grote vii. 19.) The Megarians, again, gave a corn- 
observes (p. 121), at this time (about B.C. pletely different account of the mode by 
600-594, according to the ordinary chro- which they lost this island (Pausan. i. xL 
nology) he could scarcely have been more § 4). ' 

than a boy. He died B.c. 527, and as he ^ Herod, i. 59, and note ad loc. Thet4«ti- 

is never said to have attained to an extreme mony of Herodotus would be decisive on such 

old age, we can scarcely suppose him bom a point, even if more weight attached to the 

before n.C. 607. Yet he is represented by ordinary chronology than I should be in* 

Plutarch as aiding Solon in getting the war clined to assign to it. 

voted, and by Herodotus (i. 59 j as greatly « Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 10. Compare Ar. 

distinguisihing himself in it. These are Rhet. i. 15 (p. 63, ed. Tauchn.). 

grounds, however, not for distrusting the ^ Aristot. Fr. 265. 
lacts, but tor questioning the ordinary dates, 
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Bnaded the Council to adopt bis proposition. A force consisting of 
Thesealians, Sicjonians, and Athenians, was collected,' and the first 
Sacred War commenced, probably in the year B.C. 600.* It was 
conducted by Eurylochus the Thessalian,' with the assistance of 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon,* and of Alcmaeon, son of the Archon 
Megacles, who commanded the Athenian contingent.' According 
to one account,* Solon himself accompanied the army in the capacity 
of counsellor, and actually contrived the stratagem through which 
Cirrba was captured ;* but such a position does not belong to the 
fiimplicity of the time,' and the part taken by Solon in the war was 
probably limited to a warm advocacy of it in the first instance, and 
a recommendation at its close that Cirrha should be destroyed and 
its lands given to the Delphians. 

24. Such were the chief public actions of Solon at the time of his 
selection as ** lawgiver." He was known as a skilful leader, a bold 
man, and a warm patriot. Connected by birth with the high aristo- 
crats, by occupation with the commercial classes, and by sympathy 
^th the oppressed commons, he had friends in every rank, and 
anight be expected to deal fairly by all. His abilities were great, 
^lis moderation greater ; and probably Athens possessed at the time 
aio other citizen half so fitted for the difficult office which he was 
^rged, and at last consented, to undertake. The nobility felt that 
^e woxdd not sacrifice his own order ; the oommons knew that he 
.fl^pproved their cause, and would have the courage to see justice 
^one them ; the trading class, which was just beginning to feel its 
strength/ had hopes from one who had been personally engaged in 
^commerce, and did not regard it as a degradation. The task, how- 
ever, which had been committed to him, was one of no ordinary 
difficulty. He had not. only to remodel a barbarous code, and frame 
«i constitution suitable to the existing state of the community, which 
^were the usual duties of a lawgiver ;' but he had to meet a financial 
crisis in the shape which such matters commonly took in ancient 
^mes — he had to acknowledge and relieve a wide-spread insolvency, 
"^ prevent a war between rich and poor, to put a stop to the oppres- 
«on of the one, and to save, so far as practicable, the just rights of 
"•he other. The measure by which he effected these objects — his 

• Pint. Vit. Sol. c. 11 ; ^ach. c Ctes. p. * The poisoning ofthe river Plebtus, which 
^9 ; Sdjol. ad Find. Pyth. Proleg. ; Schol. ad supplied Cirrha with water (Pausan. x. 
^X*ind. Nem. ix. 2 ; Pausan. ii. iz. § 6, and zxxvii. § 5). Polysenusand Frontinus (1. s. c) 
^L. zzzviL § 4. ascribe this stratagem to Clisthenes ; Thes- 

• See Clinton's F. H. vol. i. p. 224, 01. salus, to a certain Kebrus. 

-^6, 2 ; and vol. ii. ^pp. 239, 240. This date « To send a ^ififiovkos or ^vfifiovKoi with 

^depends chiefly on the Parian marble, which a general, was a practice commenced by 

snakes the capture of Cirrha fall into the year Sparta about the year B.C. 445. 

:».C. 591. According to Callisthenes (ap. 7 The Parali of Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 13) 

^then. ziii. p. 560, C), the war lasted ten and Herodotus (i. 59) seem to represent this 

^ears. trading class. They dwelt chiefly along the 

• SchoL ad Pind. Pyth. Proleg.; Strab. southern sea-board, where the principal ports 
^ pp. 418-421; Polyeen. vi. 13; comp. lay, and perhaps included the workers of 

Panaan. n. ix. § 6. the silver mines towards the extremity of 

^ * Pausan. x. xxx\ii. § 4 ; Frontin. Strat^. the peninsuk. 

*^ 7. 8 fi^fiovs $4ff$cu Kcd iro\ir€ia» Kvror 

" Plut Vit. Sol. c. 11. ffT^<rot (cf. Arist. PoL ii. 9, &c). 

^ Pausan. 1. s. c. 
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Seisachiheia — has been differently undeTstood and estimated. Accord- 
ing to some • it consisted of two points — a reduction in the rate of 
interest, which was made retrospective, and thus extingnished a 
number of debts — and a debasement of the currency to the extent of 
above one-fourth, whereby all outstanding obligations were dimi- 
nished in that proportion. According to others * its chief proviso 
was the positive and complete abolition of all debts, or at least of 
those where the debtor had borrowed on the mortgage of his estate 
or the security of his person. The old Athenian law of debt, like 
the Koman," and indeed like the primitive law of debt in almost all 
countries," allowed the poor man to borrow *' on his body."* In this 
case, if he did not repay the debt at the stated time, he became the 
slave of his creditor, and was thenceforth employed by him in servile 
labours. His children, too, and even his unmarried sisters, passed 
with him into slavery, unless he had sold them previously, which 
the law allowed him to do.' Such sales and foneitures had, it is 
said, taken place to a large extent in Attica before Solon's appoint- 
ment, while the lands of the small proprietors were almost uni- 
versally mortgaged, and the whole class of free agriculturists was in 
imminent danger of becoming absorbed into the slave population, or 
being forced to emigi*ate. It is certain that Solon's legislation 
effectually remedied this wretched condition of things ; that it freed 
all those who were in slavery for debt ; that it swept off the mort- 
gage pillars from the lands, and entirely cleared them of all burthens.* 
A mere diminution in the rate of interest, even though retrospec- 
tive, would not have done this, for it would have affected recent 
debts but very slightly : there is, moreover, distinct evidence that 
Solon did not reduce the legal rate of interest, but by a distinct 
enactment declared it free.' We are therefore necessitated to con- 
clude that the relief which Solon's legislation confessedly gave was 
not effected in this way; and consequently we must regard the 
Seisachtheia as (at least to some extent) an actual abolition of debt, 

• As Androtion among the ancients (Fr. * *Eiri ry ai&fiaTi, Plut. Vit. SoL c 
40); K. F. Hermann (Pol. Ant. § 106) and 15. 

Bp. Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 34) * Solon made such sales illegal (Plut. Sol^— 

among the moderns. c. 23\ which shows that they were legal pr e 

» Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 15 ; Dion. Hal. v. 65 ; viously. According to Plutarch (c. 13) th^= 

Heraclid. Pont. i. 6 ; Dio Chrj'^sost. xxxi. p. practice had prevailed widely. 

333, A. Hermann confesses (§ 106, note ®) ' See the famous fragment of Solon (xrviii — i 

that " most Greek writers ** take this view. ed. Gaisf.) — 

It is adopted, in a modified form, by Mr. ^.v^^ofnypoCr, ravr* a^ ip iUr, XpA,^ 

Orrote (vol. m. p. 132). /*iJtijp, fie^wmj dotfMvwv 'OKvfiirUtr, 

• Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 565-569, E. T. ; Von apurra^ rq fiiktuva, t^« ey«i wore 
Savigny, System des heutigen Komischen Spow awlW troKrax^ ircyiryora^ 
llechiA, vol. V. § 219, &C. „SXxov« 6' 'A^va?, narpCS' ^ OtosnTrw, 

• Niebuhr says, ** In al! countries men in oKi^ayoi' rrpaBiinw, aXkov ck5ucii»c, 
need have had the WTetched right of sellinc oAAok «t/eouu«. tow «' amyitau^ m 
them^lve, and the^ familiesT it obtain.3 fZT^tTJ^l^^.r^Z^^"'^ 
among the northern nations, as well as among roin ivOoB' avrov Bwkiiiv aciKca 

the Greeks and in Asia '* (vol. i. p. 564, E. «xo»^*«. ^ 6€(nroT« rpofuviitvovt 

T.). Compare C«8. BeU. Gall. vi. 13 ; IMod. «A«vtf«povs e(h,«a. 

Sic. i. 79; Grimm, Deutahe Rechts Alter- 7 Lysias c. Theomnest. c. 18— rb AfT"^ 

thiimer, pp. 612-615 ; and for the custom piov <rrdaifxov thai i<l>' tvov lb' /Bo^W"^** 

among the Jews, Lev. xxv. 39 ; Xehem. v. 8. 6 Iwtiifav, 
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is what the word itjself, notwithstanding its euphemistic cast," 
'Ij means. Solon regarded the circumstances of the time as 
Bg, or rather requiring, a departure from the ordinary law of 
its, a relaxation of hard and strict justice, a concession to 
f and necessity, with which modems cannot consistently 
lit, so long as no objection is made to insolvent debtor courts 
mkruptcy courts, which render such general abolitions of 
innecessary among oureelves, by continually doing on a sifaiall 
>r individuals what otherwise has to be done from to time on 
i scale for the community. On the other hand, Solon evidently 
ire not to go beyond the needs of the occasion. He was far 
abolishing all debts; otherwise there would have been no 

at all in that debasement of the currency, which is an un- 
d portion of his scheme.' Where and how he drew the line 
re no evidence to show ; it is quite possible that, as at Home 

occasion,^ proof of insolvency may have been required on the 
r the debtor ; or debts of a particular kind and class may (as 
rote thinks ') have been excused, being known to be such as 
le extremely poor had contracted. The benefit extended to 
btor, who was in no danger of losing his freedom, amounted 
,e more than one-fourth of his obligation ■ — a sensible allevia- 
oubtless, but one which did not greatly injure the creditor, 
lert, however, as Androtion did, that the creditor suffered no 

all by the arrangement,^ is absurd ; since, had that been the 
he debtor could have experienced no relief. Every lowering 
standard is a fraud upon creditors in the same proportion that 
boon to debtors, and though admitting of justification by cir- 
mces, on the great political principle *' sdits publico suprema 
equires, in order to cany the approval of right-judging minds, 
(uch justification shall be distinctly made out. In the case 

us there seems no reason to doubt that a wise discretion was 
sed, and that the sacrifice required of the richer citizens was 
nperatively called for by the circumstances of the time, and 
' compensated to them by the dangers which it warded ofF, and 
curity and tranquillity to which it conduced. 

In legislating on this difficult subject Solon was not content 
e Bomans were in too many instances') to deal only with the 

ot. Vit. Sol. c. tAj ruv TparfyArav ' It was 27 per cent. ; one hundred drachms 

clof 6y6fuuri xpV<^ois koX ipiXayOpti- of the new coinage of Solon only equalling in 

HKoK^wrtiy irparov 2<$A»yoT ^vi^&s value 73 of the old coinage. Bockh*s con- 

<r^i<rfiaf'^ijv ray XP^^^ iiroKo-K^v jectnre that the new coinage was intended 

fciw 6yofid<ravros» Yet <rci<ri- to he three-fourths the weight of the old, 

** a shaking off of burthens,** is after and that, by omitting to make any allowance 

idently expressive. for waste, iSolon accidentally reduced it two 

ut. Vit. Sol. c. 15; cf. Bockh's Publ. per cent lower, is very happy, and may well 

if Athens, vol. i. p. 1 96, E. T. be accepted as most probably the true explana- 

; the first Secession (Dionys. Hal. vi. tion. 

mp. Zonar. vii. 14). * *Ci<p€\€i(rOai fihy robs iicTiyovras ^e- 

r. Grote considers the Seisachtheia to yd\a, firi^hy 8i fiXdirrtffBcu robs KOfuCo- 

cancelled %t once a// those contracts fi4yovs {Vr, 40). 

ich the debtor had borrowed on the ^ At the first Secession, 'at the Lidnian 

f either of his person or of his lands " legislation, at the arrangement of 403, at 

of Greece, vol. iii. p. 132) ; but to the passage of the Genucian laws, &c. 
ift other debts untouched. 

T 2 
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actual evilB before him, but wisely looked to preventiDg their recur- 
rence. He at once abolished servitude for debt/ which was not 
done away with at Borne till a century and a half after the fint 
legislation on the subject ;' and at the same time he made it illegal to 
sell a child or a sister.' He redeemed from slavery — ^by what means 
we are not informed — the citizens who had been sold into foreign 
countries, and compelled the immediate emancipation of such u 
were* still in Attica.* To obviate a return of the general poverty, 
which had required such severe remedies, he thought it enough 
in the first place to incline the burthen of taxation upon the ri(^* 
and in the second to turn the attention of the Athenians to muvor 
factures, requiring every father, on pain of losing his claim to be 
supported by his sons in old age, to teach them in their yoath a 
handicraft,' and empowering the Areopagus to examine into eveiy 
man's means of subsistence, and to punish those who haid no definite 
occupation.' It may be questioned whether these provisions would 
have been very efiectual for their purpose had the general condition 
of Greece continued unchanged; the rapid advance in the material 
prosperity of Athens, which commenced soon afterwards, arose from 
causes wholly unconnected with the Solonian legislation ; first, fix)m 
the vast increase in the yield of the Attic silver-mines ;* secondly, 
from the value of the Persian plunder ;• thirdly, and mainly, from 
the establishment of the empire of Athens over her subject allies ; 
and the prosperity thus produced prevented Solon's safeguards 
against poverty from being subjected to any searching test. It also 
precluded all temptation to repeat the process which he had sano 
tioncd — a process necessary perhaps once or twice in the lifetime of 
a state, but ruinous if allowed to become a habit — and thus enabled 
AthoiiH to enjoy the benefits without suffering the evils which 
usually attend upon the repudiation of money engagements.' 

20. Having thus met and remedied the principal difficulty of the 
time, the lawgiver applied himself to the comparatively easy tasks 
of framing a constitution and introducing a code of laws. The * 
timocratical constitution of Solon is too well known to require more « 
than the briefest notice here. He divided the whole body of*^ 
Atlioiiian citizens — i.e. all the members of the old hereditary tribes 



« Pint. Vit. Sol. 1. 8. c. irpbs rh Xoirrhy » See below, p. 325. 

iwl To7s crw/uoo-i fA-n^iya iavfl((iv. ^ Plut. Vit. Solon, c 22 : wphf rhs 

' Liv. viii. 28; Dionjrs. Hal. xvi. 8,9 ;Cic r^xycif $Tpt^€ robs ToXtras, <tal rSfiop 

lie Ken. ii. :U. Even then it wns perhaps typcc^tv vi^ Tp4^tip rh^ war4pa fiii 8i- 

only tho power of pledging the person for ^a^dfjityoy rix^^ itrdyayKtf fi)i cTrcu. 

the intoro>t of a debt which was alwlished. ' Ibid. 1. s. c. Compare Henxl. ii. 177. 

Slavery on account of the principal of a * Herod, vii. 144. 

loan app««ar8 to have continued down to the * Ibid. ix. 80. 

empire, and to have only given way before * That the Athenians were fiilly awmre of 

Ohri«tianity. (See Mr. Grote's note to vol. the danger arising from the precedent set, 

iii. eh. 11, Api^endix.) is indicated by the Heliastic oath, which 

• IMut. Vit. Soh>n. c. 23. Thei*e was one probably dates from about the time of Cli- 
cxception only, whieh would have very rarely sthenes. The dicast swort, among other 
come into jilay. (otht Buyaripas TraXfTK, things, never to use his ofBoe for the pur> 
o0t' &8f A^^s 8(5»(n, itA^k hy /u^ AetiSp pose of effecting a redistribution of the soil, 
iraoBiyoy kylpX ffvyytytyjifiiyriy.) or an abolition cf outstanding debts (jcptfir 

* Sol. Fragm. 28,quoted in note^ pAge322. iivoK<nH}y, Dem. c. Timocral. p. 746). 
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into four classes, according to their property/ Those whose income 
amounted to 500 medimni of com, or metretes of wine or oil, formed 
the first class,* and were called Fentacosiomedimni^ a term significative 
of their wealth. Those whose income ranged between 500 and 300 
such measures constituted the second class, and bore the name of 
.Bippeis (horsemen), or Hippada-teKintes (belonging to the horseman 
olass), being persons who could afford to keep a horse. Those who 
had less than 300 measures a-year, and more than 200,' were called 
Zeugita (yokemen), because they could support a yoke of oxen; 
these made the third class. Finally, there was a fourth class, com- 
posed of all whose income was under 200 measures ; this class bore 
the name of Thetes (hirelings), because it was presumed that their 

E)verty would in general necessitate their employment as the hired 
bonrers of others.* The chief difference in. the rights of the 
several classes seems to have been that the archonship and the Court 
of the Areopagus (which was composed of ex-archons ■) were con- 
fined to the Pentaoosiomedimni ;* that offices of inferior dignity were 
open to the Hippeis and Zeugitaa ; and that the Thetes were made 
incapable of any office at all/ All ranks, however, voted in the 
Ecclesia, or General Assembly of the People, which Solon re-esta- 
"blished, and to which he committed the election of all officers, 
including the archons and the members of the pre-oonsidering 
council. 

27. The distribution of state burthens was proportioned to that 
of state privileges. Direct taxation had probably existed in 
Athens from the earliest times ; but hitherto it may have been a 
mere poll-tax, the most oppressive mode of raising a revenue. 
Solon absolutely exempted the Thetes from direct burthens, and 
established a graduated income-tax, pressing most heavily on the 
wealthiest. The Pentaoosiomedimni were taxed at the full value 
of their property, or at twelve times their income ; the Hippeis at 
one-sixth less than the full value, or at ten times their income ; 
the Zeugitaa at one-half the rate of the Hippeis, or at five times 
their income.* The rate of tax demanded varied from time to 



^ Plut-Vit Sol. c. IS.etseq. ; Arist. Pol. return of 100, 120, 140, or 180 drachms, 

u. 9, and Fr. 9 ; Pollux, viii. 130 ; Argum. could ever have been designated by that 

ad Aristoph. £q. sub fin.; and the Lexico- name" (vol. iii. p. 159). But a class is 

grn>her8, passim, named from the general character of thoee 

■ It is supposed by some that the income composing it, without reference to a few ex- 
was to be in every cnse derired from land, ceptional cases. And all the best authorities 
but I agree with Mr. Grote (vol. iii. p. 159) (Aristotle, Plutarch, Pollux) are unanimous 
that this is very unlikely. on the point. 

• 1 agree with Mr. Grote that we are ^ Dem. c. Androt p. 588 ; Plut. Vit. 
boimd to follow the authority of the ancients Sol. c. 19. 

OQ this point, rather than the speculations ■ Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 1. 

eroD of so ingenious a person as Bockh. ^ Ar. Pol. ii. 9. 

(See the History of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 157, * See Pollux, viii. 130, with the expla- 

158, note.) Bp. Thirlwall inclines to follow nation of Bockii (Econom. of Athens, vol. 

Bockh (vol. ii. p. 37). So Hermann (Pol. ii. pp. 269-273), which is followed by 

Ant. § 108). Bishop Thirlwall (vol. ii. pp. 38, 39), by Mr. 

* Mr. Grote denies that the fourth class Grote with one exception (vol. iii. pp. 156, 
can really have borne this appellation, be- 157), and by Dr. Schmitx (Smith's Diet, of 

it is not conceivable that a proprietor Antiq., sub voc. Census), 



whoae land yielded to him a clear annual 
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time, according to tlie needs of the state ; but whatever the rate 
fixed for the year, the Hippeus paid a double in6ome-tax oompared 
with the Zeugites, and the Pentaoosiomedinmus more than BQch 
double tax by two-fifths. To illustrate familiarly, if the Zengites 
had been called on in any year for fivepence in the pound upon 
his income, the Hippeus would have had to pay tenpenoe in the 
pound, and the Pentacosiomedimnus a shilling. Besides this gene- 
ral burthen, the occasional and irregular expenses of the Liturgies 
or State Services were tlirown entirely upon the rich citizena,* 
among whom they were distributed according to some system which 
lias not come down to us. 

Had the revenue of the state been derived solely, or even mainlj, 
from the property-tax, great dissatisfaction would probably have 
been felt at its graduation, as well as at the exemption from it of the 
mass of the citizens. But the chief and only permanent sources of 
revenue at Athens were the state-property,' which was no burthea 
on any one, and the duties on imports,' to which all alike contri- 
buted. The Eisphora, or property-tax, was rarely levied, and only 
upon occasions of difficulty ; ' so that it corresponded rather to the 
forced loans of modem states, which have always been exacted from 
the rich, than to any part of the regular taxation. 

There is some indication that in the timocratical scheme of Solon 
at Athens, as in that of Servius Tullius at Home, not taxation only, 
but military duties also, were apportioned according to wealth, aaad 
therefore according to privilege. But the graduation in this case 
is not completely made out. It is clear that the second class fur- 
nished the cavalry of the Athenian army," and the third class its 
heavy-armed infantry;" while the fourth formed no part of the 
regular army, only serving as light troops upon an emergency.* But 
nothing is said concerning the military obligations of the first class ; 
and we are left to conjecture whether they were legally exempt 
from all service, or acted as cavalry without being caUed Hippeis, 
or merely furnished the officers of the cavalry and infantry, as has 
sometimes been supposed.* The first supposition is precluded by 
the whole spirit of Greek antiquity, which attached ihe profession 
of arms to the upper classes especially ; " the last may be true to 
some extent, but will not be a sufficient account to give of the 
whole body.* We must therefore conclude that there was no exact 



• On the antiquity of the Liturgies, cf. ^^ Plut. Vit. Soloo. c 18 ; Aristoph. Eq. 
Aristot. (Econom. ii. 5. In later times, no 548-563. 

one contributetl to them whose property was " This evidently follows from the ordinmxy 

under three talents (Isaius de Pyrrh. c. 80 ; exemption of the.Thetes (see the next note), 

l)em. c. Aphob. p. 833). If this was the combined with the cavalry service of the 

original rule, they can have fallen only upon Hippeis. 

Pentacosioroedimni. Mr. Grote says, that * Xen. Hell. n. iii. § 20 ; Thucyd. vi. 43 ; 

they *' were distributed between the mem- Harpocration, ad voc. Brjrts, 

bers of the (first) three classes " (vol. iii. p. ^ Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 38. 

160) ; but he does not quote his authority. ' Cf. Herroann*s Pol. Ant. § 57 and § 67. 

' Bockh, vol. ii. pp. 9-23. * Unless we believe that the Hippeis were 

• Ibid. pp. 23 et seqq. in the time of Solon under 100(1), as Ando- 
» Thucyd. iii. 19; IsQBusdeDicseog.c. 57; ddes declared (de Pace, p. 92); in which 

Antiph. Tetral. i. 12. Compare Bockh, case the Pentaoosiomedinmi would havu been 

vol. ii. p. 227, and K. F. Heimann, § 162. scarcely so many. * 
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line of demarcation between the first and second classes in respect 
of military service, but tbat botb alike served in the cavaliy,* and 
probably with the same equipment. 

28. Besides introducing this new organisation, and thereby really 
establishing a species of moderate democracy,' Solon instituted the 
Pro-Bouleutic Council,' a sort of committee of the Ecclesia, consist- 
ing of 400 citizens, 100 from each of the tribes, whose business it 
was to prepare all measures before they could be submitted to the 
Assembly, to convoke it when necessary, to direct its proceedings, 
and see to the execution of its decrees. The election of these 400 
persons, as well as that of the archons, was entrusted to the free 
vote of the people,* who had further the power of sitting in judg- 
ment on the archons after their year of office,* and refusing or allow- 
ing their admission into the Areopagus.* 

29. These are the chief points of Solon's constitution on which 
modem writers are agreed. They constitute an immense advance 
from the strict oligarchy which he found established, and amply 
account for the opinion which prevailed widely in later times tliat 
Solon was the true founder of the democracy at Athens. The ex- 
tension of real citizenship from the Eupatrids, who alone can be 
truly said to have possessed it previously, to all members of the 
tribes ; the substitution of the standard of wealth for that of birth, 
with reference even to the highest offices of the state ; the change 
in the mode of appointing the archons from nomination by the 
Eupa^ds to free election by the Assembly of the People ; the prac- 
tical introduction of the elBwa, whereby the archons became really 
aooonntable for their conduct while in office ; and the institution of 
an elective council, with the right of taking the initiative in legis- 
lation and in the conduct of affairs, must, even if unaccompanied 
by any other changes, have conferred on the Athenians a measure 
of liberty and self-government which, compared with their former 
condition, could not but seem absolute democracy, and which, even 
r^arded in itself, was substantial freedom. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Solon may have gone further. Plutarch * and Aristotle " 

* See Diet, of Aniiq. p. 486. Aldbiades, Apx^^'^f ^^^^^ t^ <rvy€KK\ri<rid(€iy xal 
who rnoBt hare belonged to the Pentacosio- ^iKditiy ii6vo¥ fitruxoy rrjs woKi' 
medimni, served on horseback at the battle rtias. And again, Zca reus iMxcus fra^§ 
of DeUmn (Plat. Sjmpos. p. 221, B). He Kpiv^iv, dfioivs icol ircpl iKtlyw cit rh 
does not appear to have held any oommand. tiKturrfipioy i<^4<rtis iBuK€ ro7s jBovXo- 

* Arist. Pol. ii. 9 : "Eoikc 8< ^6Xuv . . . fi4pots, 

r^ Kifioy Koreurrriffu, And again, ^6\Mya ' Mr. Grote cites Aristotle as a witness on 

Irioi olorrai . . . UrifiOKparlay Karwrrri- the other side. He believes that in the pes- 

9WL r^¥ wdrpioy, fjd^ama koXus rijv wo- sage respecting Solon (Pol ii. 9, § 2, 3, and 

Xircfor. 4\ the last section alone (from ^Vrrcu 

' So Platarch (Solon, c. 19) ; but Aristo- Jr ol icori r^v 26\uyos to oh olt^efilas 

tk says (1. s. c.) that he found the Council itpxvf M-^^) coi^tains the judgment of 

alreadj established. This however seems Arntoile himself. The second and third 

icaroely possible. sections (from ^6\»ya 8* tlyioi to tis r^r 

■ Plut. Vit, Sol. 1. s. c. yvy 9rifioKpariay) contain, he says, nothing 

* Arist. Pol. iii. G (p. 90, ed. Tauchn.). but the opinion of certain critics, who praised 
Compare ii. 9. or blamed Solon, with their reasons for so 

1 Deinarch. c Demosth. p. 97. doing. I cannot agree with this view. In 

* Vit. Sol. c. 18 : ol \oiiro\ iretrrf j ina- section 2, Aristotle passes from the oblique 
^ovrro Brirtf, oh ob^tfilay &f>x^'' (Zoticty to the direct phrase at the words fouct 9h 
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expressly ascribe to him the institution of the Dicasteries or popular 
law-courts ; and the Attic orators connect his name with almost the 
whole machinery of democracy, as it existed in their own day.* Ko 
doubt there is in such statements more or less of incorrectness— a 
tendency to concentrate under one name what was really scattered 
over a larger surface, and at the same time to dignify with antiquity 
what the speakers regard as important in the democratical system; 
in many instances too it is clear (as Mr. Grote has well shown') 
that the particular points of the system which are ascribed to Solon 
belong to a far more refined and advanced age ; but on the other 
hand it seems over bold to set aside the direct, positive, and cir- 
cumstantial statements of writers like Aristotle and Plutarch, who 
both make the establishment of the law-courts a leading feature in 
the Solonic changes, and to pronounce that he did absolutely nothing 
in this matter, because the entire complex system which existed in 
the time of Pericles cannot have come from him. We are bound to 
believe, on two such authorities,* that the idea of popular trial 
originated with Solon, and that some machinery was introduced by 
him for the purpose. It would thus appear that the entire demo- 
cratical system of later times had its germs in his legislation, with 
only two exceptions of any importance — viz., ostracism and election 
by lot. 

30. If the democratic character of the Solonian constitution has 
been insufficiently apprehended by some of our writers, by others 
it has undoubtedly been exaggerated to a still greater extent 
To ascribe to Solon (as Bishop Thirlwall does ') the full organisa- 
tion of the HelisBa, as it appears in the time of the orators, the 
institution of the Heliastic oath, of the Nomothets and Syndics, 
and of that bulwark of the later constitution, the ypa^r) icapa- 
vofitjy, is to misunderstand altogether his position in Athenian con- 
stitutional history, and to fail in distinguishing the spirit of his 
legislation from that of Clisthenes. The democracy is bom under 
Solon, but it is born an infant — not, like Minerva, full grown. 
Under Clisthenes it attains to adolescence, under Pericles to matu- 
rity. It is an error of the most serious kind to ascribe to the sim- 

2($Xwv, and marks by this that he turns c 21 ; Andocid. de Myst. i. p. 13, &c. 
from the statements of others to his own * Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 162-166. 
judgment. The passage thus introduced is ^ It should also be borne in mind, that 
the statement of Aristotle in his own person, (according to Aristotle, 1. s. c.) there was a 
and entirely precludes all controversy as to general agreement on the subject. The only 
his opinion. Aristotle says, lotK€ 8^ '26\(i)y question between Solon's critics was, whether 
iKuya fily (nrdpxoyra Tp6rfpoy oh Kara' he had done well or ill in establishiog the 
XDcrou, T'fiy tc fiov\)]y Ka\ t^y ray iipx^y Dicasteries. Mr. Grote i-egards Herodotus 
aXpfcriyf rhy 8i ^rj fioy Karaarrj' as" positively contradicting the supposition '* 
ffattrit SiKa<rr4ip la iro«^<ras iK (vol. iii. p. 167); but the passage adduced 
wdyrwy. Further, it is to me inconceiv- in proof (v. 69) is misquoted and mis- 
able, that if Aristotle could have freed Solon translated, Herodotus does not say rhy 
from the blame attached to him by his de- *A6riyaluy S^/xoi', vp^npoy iirtafftiiyoy 
tractors, solely on account of his setting up Trivrooy, but rhy 'A6. S^/uoi', trpirtpoy 
the Dicasteries, by simply saying, '* It is all itTroxr/xdyoy, r6r€ Trdvra Tphs t^v iuvrov 
a mistake — he did not set them up," he fioTpay TpocrtO^KarOy and iirtfifffityoy does 
should not have done so. not mean " excluded from office," but " con- 

* Cf. Dem. c. Timocr. pp. 706, 707, and temned by him." 

p. 746 ; iEs<hin. c. Ctes. p. 429 ; c. Leptin. ' Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 44-46, 
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pie and comparatively rude time of Solon what have truly been 
called " the last refinements and elaborations of the democratical 
mind of Athens." • These refinements no doubt grew up gradually 
between the ages of Clisthenes and Pericles, being the inventions 
of various authors during the gradual development of the democratic 



31. It maybe doubted whether in one respect even Mr. Grote 
has not given Solon credit for a more liberal legislation than can 
be rightly assigned to him. He considers him to have recognised 
as citizens; not the members of the four old tribes 'only, but all the 
free inhabitants of Attica, except actual aliens. Such persons, he 
says, though not eligible for councillors, nor for archons, and- there- 
fore incapable of entering the Areopagus, " were citizens, and could 
give their votes for archons and senators, and also take part in the 
annual decision of their accountability, besides being entitled to 
claim redress for wrongs in their own persons." • To me it seems 
that the admission of these persons to citizenship at this time is 
highly improbable, and that, if it had been a part of the Solonian 
scheme, we must have found distinct mention of it.* I cannot but 
regard it as one of the main differences between the Solonian and 
Clisthenic constitutions, that the former left untouched the condi- 
tions of citizenship, and merely made alterations in the rights and 
Srivileges of those already acknowledged to be citizens ; while the 
ttter admitted into the citizen body classes never before recognised 
as worthy of belonging to it Mr. Grote in his account of the 
Clisthenic legislation seems to admit all that is here contended for ; 
l)ut his statements in that place appear to me wholly inconsistent 
^th those contained in his account of the Solonian laws and con- 
Btitution.' The point is one of importance in any estimate that we 

• Grote*s Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. p. 164. therefore, that all persons not included in the 

• Ibid. pp. 175, 176. four tribes, whatever their grade of fortune 
^ As we do Bnd in the case of Clisthenes, might be, were on the same level in respect 

'though so much less is told us of him than to political privileges as the fourth and poor- 

«f Solon. (See Arist. Pol. iii. 1 : KXtt- est class of the Solonian census" But in 

wrBivris fitrit r^v rSov rvpdvvoav ixfioX^y the thirty-first chapter of his fourth volume 

"^oXXohs ^^uXcTcuce ^^ovs Kot 9o6\ov$ (p. 169) Mr. Grote expresses himself as fol- 

jitrolicovs,) lows : — " The political franchise, or the cha- 

• In the eleventh chapter of his third racter of an Athenian citizen, both before 
volume, Mr. Grote discusses the " status, and sine** Solon, had been confined to the pri- 
Tmder the Solonian constitution, of persons mitice four Ionic tribes, each of which was 
not included in the gentes and phratries ** — an a^r^atc of so many close corporations 
mod having decided that they could not be or quasi-families — the gentes and the phra- 
xiembers of the Pro-Bouleutic Council, nor tries : none of the residents in Attica, tiiere- 
Ardions, nor (conse<iuentiy) members of the fore, except those included in some gens or 
Court of Areopagus, he says — ** There re- phratry, had any part in the political fran^ 
suiined only the public assembly, in which chise." 

an Athenian, not a member of these tribes, Bp. Thirlwall is consistent, but (as I 

could take part ; yet he was a citizen, since think) wrong. Ho regards Solon s system 

lie andd give his vote for archons and sena- as having made " room for all freemen " 

tors, and could take paii in the annual de- (vol. ii. p. 39) ; and Clisthenes as only hav- 

cision of their accountability, besides being ing enfranchised a number of '* aliens " and 

entitled to claim redress for wrong from the ** slaves " (ibid. p. 74). On the true mean- 

archons, in his own person, while the alien ing of the passage in Aristotle to which he 

could only do so through the intervention of refers (quoted above in note ^), see Mr. 

an avouching citizen or Prostates. It seems, Grote*s note, vol. iv. pp. 170, 171. 
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attempt to form of the true character of either system, and it is to 
be regretted that without necessity a doubt should be allowed to 
rest upon it. 

32. To give a complete account of the laws of Solon would ex- 
pand this Essay beyond all reasonable limits. It is also entirely 
unnecessary, as an admirable digest is contained in the work of 
Mr. Grote." Eeference will here be made only to those cases where 
his enactments had a special bearing upon the existing condition of 
parties, or had otherwise a political rather than a social import. 

(i.) The outcry raised by the severity of Draco's laws was met 
by their abolition, except in the case of homicide, where his enact- 
ments were maintained.* Capital punishment was probably limited 
to this single case, or, if extended beyond it, was attached only to 
one or two other crimes of especial heinousness.* Solon's penalty 
for theft was to force the robber to restore twofold.* Inferior 
offences, as libel, seduction, &c., were punished by fines of greater 
or less magnitude.' Even rape was only made punishable by a 
fine ; ' but adulterers might be killed by any one who caught them 
in the act.' Adulteresses also were placed under certain disabili- 
ties, constituting a species of infamy (an/iiay 

(ii.) A certain number of Solon's regulations seem to have been 
aimed especially at increasing the population of Attica. Marriage 
was encouraged by a law which released illegitimate children from 
the necessity of supporting their parents.' Cohabitation after mar- 
riage was made compulsory in certedn cases.* Dowries were secured 
to females as a matter of right.* That Attica might be able to support 
a larger population, no agricultural produce was allowed to be ex- 
ported, except olive-oil ; all the rest was to be consumed at home.* 
Trade and manufe-ctures were honoured and encouraged, to furnish 
a means of subsistence to a larger number than could have drawn 
their living from the soil.* Foreigners were invited to settle per- 
manently in Attica by the hope of enfranchisement, if they entirely 
gave up thoir native country, and brought with them a useful 
trade.' It is evident that the legislator sought both to attract 
settlers from abroad and to stimulate the growth and increase of the 
native population. He saw that Attica, with her narrow limits and 
poor soil, could never be great so long as she was purely or even 



' Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 177-194. » piutVit Sol. c. 23. The fine in this case 

* Plut. Vit Sol. c. 17. was 100 drachms, or one mina, a fifth of 

^ According to iEschines (c, Timarch. p. the yearly income of a Pentacosionoedinmos. 

40) the procurei' in a case or seduction was ' Ibid. 1. s. c. 

punished by death. Perhaps sacrilege was ^ .Eschin. c. Timarch. pp. 176, 177, ©d- 

so punished, as it certainly was both earlier Reiske. 

and later (comp. Plut. Sol. c. 17 with Lys. * Plut. Vit, Sol. c. 22. 

pro Call. p. 185). » j^^j^j ^ oq. 

« Aul. Gell. xi. 18. The old Roman law * Isobus de Pyrrh. c. 39 ; Harpocrat ad 

was the same (Cat. de Re Rust. Proem.). voc. (r7ros, Solon forbade expensive 6t)»«- 

' Seduction by a fine of twenty drachms, seaux {^epydst Plut. Sol. c 20) ; but this 

as some understand Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 23. law did not affect the dowry (irpouca). 

See Mr. Grote's Greece, vol. iii. p. 185, and * Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 24. 

Langhorne's Plutarch, vol. i. p. 278) ; libel, « Ibid. c. 22. 

by a fine of five drachms (Plut. Sol. Vit. c. 7 Ibid, c 24. 

21). 
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mainly agricultural. He conceived the idea of a manufacturing and 
<x>mmercial development of his state, being aware, from the exam- 
ple of Corinth, and perhaps of Megara, that by such means a scant 
"territory might be made to shelter a great power. 

(iii.) The law of Solon which has provoked most comment' is 
■that which punished with infamy (an/xia) the man who remained 
neuter in a sedition. In the free states of modem Europe partisan- 
ship is viewed generally with disfavour, and the public safety is 
supposed to depend in a great degree on the number of moderate 
citizens who eschew party and look with a dispassionate eye on the 
strife of those engaged in political life. But the case was different 
in the communities of ancient Greece. There indifference was dis- 
liked ; to keep aloof from state affairs was considered a dereliction 
of duty ; to take no side in politics was thought to prove a cold and 
selfish temper, careless of the welfare of others.* The cause of the 
difference lies partly in the far greater size of the modem states, 
i^hich renders it at once impossible for the bulk of the citizens to 
occupy themselves in political life, and safe for them to abstain, 
since their mass is too great to be readily overpowered by the vio- 
lence of a small knot of agitators. It lies partly also in the different 
conception entertained by the ancients and the modems of the rela- 
tion between the state and the individual.*" With us the individual 
is paramount — the state is a mere machinery for his convenience ; 
with them the state was all in all, and the individual existed only 
l)eoause the state could not exist without him.* Solon therefore 
did nothing strange in the eyes of his contemporaries, or of his 
countrymen (so long as they continued Greeks, and were not 
JBomamzed ■), when he enacted the law in question. Ho did but 
attach a legal penalty to conduct already condemned by public 
opinion. And the penalty was not one of great severity.* There 
is no reason to believe that it was perpetual an/ita, or more than 
that gentle pressure which was often used as a means of compelling 
a man to submit to the laws.* No doubt the sufferer could at any 
moment terminate it, simply by choosing his side. And it must be 
remembered that the law only came into force when there voas an 
actual sedition.^ Public opinion was opposed to all abstinence from 

' Plutarch calls it r&v ahrov ySfiuy IBiov * Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 20) speaks as a 

/nd\urra ica2 wapdZo^ov (Vit. Sol. c. 20), and Roman — and not onl j so, hut as a Roman 

in one place condemns it altogether (de Ser. of the time of the Empire, when such a law 

Kmn. Vind. ii. p. 550). Aulus Gellius, on would no doubt have seemed ** strange." 

the other hand, warmly commends it in his ' Aulus Gellius undoubtedly exaggerates, 

Noctes Atticaj (ii. 12). Montesquieu in his when, professing to give the exact words of 

Etprit des Lois (xxix. 3), and Mr. Grote in the law (N. A. ii. 12), he speaks of the man 

his History (vol. iii. pp. 190-194) defend it who came under its operation as lositig his 

as necessary tmder the circumstances of the houses, his countiy, and his estates ; and 

time, also as sent into exile. The punishment was, 

' Hence in a great measure the unpopu- at the utmost, krifila, which did not involve 

larity of Socrates, and of the philosophers either exile or loss of property, 

generally. (See Aristoph. Nub. ; Plat. Gorg. * Cf. Diet, of Antiq. ad voc. iirifiia{p. 

p. 486, B, C; Republ. vi. § 4-10; Xen. 169, a). 

Mem. I. vi. § 15; &c.) * N^/iOj 6 KcXcva>y Artfioy tlvcu rhv 

^ K. F. Hermann has some judicious re- 4y arAffti fii^Scr^pat fitplSos yiy6fi€- 

marks on this subject (Pol. Ant. § 51). yoy (Plut. Vit. Sol. i. 20). 

» Ar. Pol. i. 1. (p. 4. ed. Tauchn.) 
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politics, even in the quietest times ; but Solon did not make such 
abstinence penal until the state was in danger. Indifference at 
such a time might well be regarded &s not blameworthy merely but 
criminal. And Solon no doubt looked as much to expediency as to 
justice. He wished to end such seditions by throwing a decisive 
weight on one side or the other, judging rightly that the mass of 
calm and dispassionate persons would probably decide alike, and, 
when compelled t-o choose, would go over in a body to one of the 
competitors, whose influence would thus become irresistible. He 
saw too, we may be sure, that their accession would commonly be 
to the more moderate of the rivals, who would attract to him those 
of a like temperament. 

33. The legislation of Solon was followed by an interval • of pro- 
found repose. His changes were accepted — even those which pressed 
most haidly upon certain classes — if not with fall satisfaction, yet 
with general and complete acquiescence.' The council and fiie 
archons, as representatives of the nation, swore to maintain them ; ' 
and no opposition showed itself from any quarter. Objections, how- 
ever, after a while began to be felt against portions of the system. 
As no party had been violently offended by the alterations, so none 
had been much gratified. Solon's Fragments are enough to show 
that during his lifetime he derived but little credit from his labours. 
Some called him a fool for not having made himself tyrant ; • others 
accused him of undue concessions to the mob ; others again main- 
tained that he had not given any real relief to the poorer classes.** 
Solon complains of the impossibility of pleasing every one,* of the 
angry looks which former flatterers cast at him, and of the general 
hostility which he saw in men's countenances.* He labours to de- 
fend himself from opposite attacks, insisting on the moderation of 
the course which he had pursued, and the value of the protection 
which he had afforded.* It seems that at length he grew weary of 
defending himself and his legislation from attack, and, quitting 
Athens about the year B.C. 570, proceeded upon his travels, having 
first (according to some *) taken an oath of the nation that for ten 
years they would make no change in his laws. He trusted that by 
the expiration of the period named they would have become fami- 



* If we accept B.C. 594 as the date of the oXX* iX^rjcrt fi^y rous ir\ovalovs iiV€\vy 

Solonic legislation, we must suppose a sptce rii avfLfi6\aiay Kcd fAoKKoy tri rohs irivrt- 

of 34 yeai-s — above a generation — during roy, 5ti yrfs kvajbauTtihv ovk 4iroiri<riv 

which the history of Athens is a blank. If (Vit. Sol. c 16). 

the more probable date of B.C. 583 be tiken, * Fr. vii.: fpyfiaaiy iv fieydXois irwriy 

we shall reduce the interval to 23 years. aitiy xaA«i«'(JK. 

' Plut. Vit. Sol. 0. 10, and c 25. 2 Fr. xxvi. :— - 

Ibid. c. 2o. x'^^^'*- f^^ """OT* *^po4TOMTo, vvv 6* ifioi x<>Aoir 

® See Fragment xxv. of Gaisford's edition, ^ewi 

which begins thus — ^°f^»' w^^^oVoi* bpS>ai wavrn u<rr€ ^ior, 

Ovk i<i>v SoXwi' paBv^>p<av, ovii /SovAijeic avi^pf 3 See Fragments XX. and xxi. 

iae\a yap O.ov 6i66pro^, avrb, ovk eicfaro. 4 Herod. i. 29. Plutarch says nothing of 

In another place Solon defends his conduct in any pledge at the time of his going abroad, 

declining to seize the sovereignty, and says but relates that his laws were originally 

he is not ashamed of it (Fr. xxvii.). made to continue in force 100 years (Vit. 

*" Plutiirch says, fjp^ffey obifr4pois, Solon, c, 25, ad init.). 
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liarised with his Bysfem,* and would have ceased to wish for altera- 
-tion. In this confidence he left them, feeling that were he to stay he 
might be asked to dispense them from their oath — a request which, if 
preferred by the general voice, he could not possibly have resisted. 
34. On the departure of Solon, the factions which he had taken 
no measures to suppress, but which his personal influence had suf- 
£ced to keep in abeyance, immediately revived. The parties of the 
plain, the sea-coast, and the highlands, again showed themselves, 
and resumed their contentions.' It may be conjectured that the 
aim of the Pedieis was to abolish the timocratical constitution of 
Solon, and to reinstate the Eupatrids in their sole and undivided 
authority. They would consist of the great mass of the Eupatrids 
themselves, the proprietors of the fertile lands about Athens and 
Eleusis, together with their hangers-on and friends, and would form 
the party of the Eeaction, which dreamt of cancelling the past by a 
few strokes of the pen or of the sword, and of returning to the good 
old days of Megacles and Draco. Their leader was a cenain 
Lycurgus,' a member of a Eupatrid family otherwise unknown to 
us, but which Herodotus seems to regard as familiar to his readers^ 
— the family of the Aristolaids. Against them were ranged the 
Farali, or party of the sea-coast, the mercantile and commercial 
class in Athens and in the various ports, consisting in part of Eupa- 
trids, but mainly of those who owed everything to the legislation of 
Solon, and whom his timocratical system especially favoured, lliese 
had at their head the AlcmaBonid Megacles, a grandson of the 
archon, and formed the Conservative party of the time, which was 
content with the existing constitution, and wished for nothing but 
to maintain it. The Hyperacrii were the party of the Movement, 
consisting chiefly of the poor yeomen and labourers who with difficulty 
^t a living from the land in the barren cantons of the east and 
north, and consequently only recognised in the Solonian constitution 
as Thetes, debarred from office under his system, and perhaps disap- 
pointed that he had done no more for them than to cancel their 
debts ; • they were anxious for changes in the opposite direction to 
those desired by the Pedieis, demanding probably some such reforms 

• "'HXiriff yap M rJp XP^^V "ro^^ first place, Herodotus very rarely omits the 
icai rohs y6fiovs atnohs t<Tt<rBai <rvv4\B€it article between the name of a son and lus 
(ibid, c 25, ad fin.). father, and never, I believe, where they are 

• Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 29 ; Herod, i. 59. in the same case. Secondly, in the passage 
Compare § 19 of this Essay, p. 318. under consideration, the name of Lycurgus 

' Herod. 1. s. c; Plut. Vit. Sol. 1. s. c is accompanied by another which has the 

• The expression of Herodotus is remark- article — t»v juiy Tpotcrr&ros M€yaKh.ios 
able, though it has not yet, I believe, at- rov *A\KfialuyoSf r&v 5i . . . Aw- 
tracted attention. He introduces Lycurgus Ko^pyov *Ap«<rToX ot5f«. It is in- 
for the first time to his readers under the conceivable therefore that the omission 
name of AvKovpyov ' AptoroXatScw. It has should have been made in the one case, and 
generally been supposed that the latter word not in tlie other, unless to mark a change in 
is simply the name of Lycurgus* father, the construction. 1 r^ard 'Api^rroXatScw 
who is therefore called, by most commen- as in apposition with AvKo^pyov — and I 
tators, Aristolaldes, or Aristolaidas. (See translate " an AristoJaid," or " one of the 
the Latin translation of Schweighftuser, the Aristolaids ** — understanding the reference 
Index of Bahr, the German translation of to be to a Gens {y4yos) well known at the 
Lange, the French of Larcher, and the Eng- time, though we have no other notice of it. 
lish of Isaac Taylor and Beloe.) But in the * See note ^ on page 332. 
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as those which Clisthenes, half a century later, accomplished. As 
frequently happens with the democratical party in its earlier strag- 
gles, thoy were at a loss for a head, and hence they readily accepted 
the offer of Pisi stratus to lead them, though he was previously 
known only by his militaiy talents^ and by his relationship to 
Solon, which can scarcely have been at this time a ground of popu- 
larity. The three parties were organised, we are told, and had 
begun a furious contention, when Solon returned from his 
travels.' He saw the danger of the crisis, detected the ambition of 
his kinsman, and strenuously exerted himself, both by entreaties 
addressed privately to the leaders,* and warnings given openly to 
the people,* to avert the coming revolution. But his efforts were 
unavailing. His long absence and his advanced age alike tended to 
weaken his authority ; the chiefs paid no heed to his prayers, and 
the people thought little of his warnings. He was compelled to 
witness sorrowfully the fulfilment of his worst anticipations by the 
success of the artifice which made Pisistratus tyrant of Athens.* 
Even then he did not compromise his character or bate his freedom 
of speech. During the short time that he survived the usurpation, 
which seems to have been little more than a year,* he continued to 
reproach the Athenians with their tameness and folly, and to 
remind them that their own hands had placed the yoke of servitude 
upon their necks.' 

35. The tyranny of Pisistratus and his sons occupied a space of 
almost exactly half a century.* As Herodotus gives a tolerably full 
account of this period,* and as it has been amply discussed by 
modem writers, no attempt will be made to give a connected view 
of it here. The ** early'* History of Athens— its dark and unfamiliar 
period — may indeed be considered to end with Solon, who stands 
at the close of the archaic state of things, and at the commencement 
of that new phase which has been forcibly and truly said to be more 
modem than ancient. For this latter period, so far as it falls within 
the space covered by our author, such illustration as seemed neces- 
sary is given in the foot-notes.* Those who require more are referred 
to the thirtieth and thirty-first chapters of Mr. Grote's History, 
which contain the most accurate digest of the ancient authorities, 
and the most philosophical comment upon them, to be found in the 
whole range of modem literature. 



* Supra, page 320. Avrol vap tovtovs ir^f^otw*, pwria B6vTt%, 
2 Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 29. Laertius follows /^** *"* ^«^* ««*^»' «^'« «owAo<rwnp.. 

a different tradition. He makes Solon quit From B.C. 560 to B.C. 510. It was 

Athens on account of the tyranny of Plsi- "^t, however, continuous. On the probable 

stratus, and refuse to return thither (i. § 50, arrangement of the several reigns and exiles 

and § 67). ^^ Pisistratus, see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. 

« Plut/Sol. 1. 8. c. Append, c. ii. 

* See Fragments xvii. and xviii., and com- * ^^^ »• ^^' 59-64, and Book v. chs. 
pare Plut.Vit. Sol. c. 30 ; Diog. Laert. i. § 49. ^^-65. Compare also, v. 94 j vi. 103 ; vii. 

* Herod, i. 59 ; Pint. Vit. Sol. 1. s. c. 6 ; &c. 

« Plut. Vit. Sol. ad tin. Comi»are Clinton, * '*^ especially the notes fo Book i. chs. 

F. H. ii. p. 366, and Grote, iii. p. 208. 63-64; Book iii. ch. 60, note *®; Book v. 

' See Fragment xix:- chs. 56. 65, 66, 69, 97 ; Book vi. ch. 103; 

EJ Bi ir€n6veaTt fictfA iC J,y.trf(ynv KaK&77,Ta, ^^ ^^^ ^iu. ch. 79. 
Mif Tfc $toU Tovrutv fiolp<w cirofi^^rrc. 
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X. ABISTAGOEAS9 the author of the Ionian revolt^ perished in 
the way which I have described. Meanwhile Histi»us, tyrant 
of Miletus, who had been allowed by Darius to leave Susa, came 
down to Sardia. On his arrival, being asked by Artaphemes, 
tlie Sardian satrap, what he thought was the reason that the 
Xonians had rebelled, he made answer that he could not conceive, 
cuid it had astonished him greatly, pretending to be quite un- 
€H>n8cious of the whole business. Artaphemes, however, who 
perceived that he was dealing dishonestly, and who had in fact 
Aill knowledge of the whole history of the outbreak, said to him, 
•* I will tell thee how the case stands, HistiaBUs : this shoe is of 
tJiy stitching ; Aristagoras has but put it on." 

2. Such was the remark made by Artaphemes concerning the 
inebellion. Histiaeus, alarmed at the knowledge which he dis- 
played, so soon as night fell, fled away to the coast Thus he 
forfeited his word to Darius ; for though he had pledged him- 
self to bring Sardinia, the biggest island in the whole world, l^'^ 
txnder the Persian yoke,^ he in reality sought to obtain the 
ciirection of the war against tlie king. Crossing over to Chios, 
hke was there laid in bonds by the inhabitants, who accused him 

1 Vide Bupnt, ▼. 106. "An expe- leajst one settlement of some note (Ala- 

^taon against Sardinia/' as Mr. Grote lia), Sardinia, notwithstanding its great 

olMerreB, "seems to have been among fertility (Strabo, v. p. 318; Cic. Leg. 

'the favourite fancies of the Ionic Greeks Man. 12 ; Polyb. i. 79) and convenient 

of that day.'* (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. position, appears (unless we believe the 

p. 400; and compare supra, 1. 170, v. tale of lolaus, Pausan. x. 17; Steph. 

124, and Pausan. nr. xziii. § 4.) It is Byz. ad voc. *0\$(a) never to have at- 

euriouB that it was never realised, tracted a single Hellenic colony. Per- 

While the coasts of Sicily, Italy, Gaul, hape the power of Carthage was fully 

and Spain were studded with colonies established there, before the Greeks 

from Greece, and even Corsica had at became familiar with the locality. 
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of intending some mischief against them in the interest of Darius. 
>/ , However, when the whole truth was laid before them, and they 
found that Histioeus was in reality a foe to the king, they forth- 
with set liim at large again. 

3. After this the lonians inquired of him for what reason he 
had so strongly urged Aristagoras to revolt from the king, 
thereby doing their nation so ill a servica In reply, he took 
good care not to disclose to them the real cause, but told them 
that King Darius had intended to remove the Phoenicians from 

'^ their own country, and place them in Ionia, while he planted the 
lonians in Phoenicia, and that it was for this reason he sent 
Aristagoras the order. Now it was not true that the king had 
entertained any such intention, but Histiaeus succeeded hereby 
in arousing the fears of the lonians.^ 

4. After this, Histiaeus, by means of a certain Hermippus, a 
native of Atameus,' sent letters to many of the Persians in 
Sardis, who had before held some discourse with him concerning 
a revolt Hermippus, however, instead of conveying them to tlie 
persons to whom they were addressed, delivered them into the 
hands of Artaphernes, who, perceiving what was on foot, com- 
manded Hermippus to deliver the letters according to their 
addresses, and then bring him back the answers which were sent 
to Histiaeus. The traitors being in this way discovered, Arta- 
phernes put a number of Persians to death, and caused a com- 
motion in Sardis.* 

5. As for Histiaeus, when his hopes in this matter were 
disappointed, he persuaded the Chians to carry him back to 



' The readiness with which this was vol. iv. p. 401.) According to him, 

believed proves, even better than histo- Histiseus laid a trap into which Arta- 

rical instances, how frequent such trans- phemes fell. The letters written were 

fers of population were in the great ori- " false/' and Hermippus was instructed 

ental empires. (Vide supra, iv. 204, to take care that Artaphernes got poa- 

note 3, and compare vol. ii. p. 467, session of them. The suspected conspi- 

note ^.) rators were quite innocent, and Arta- 

' Atameus, in Herodotus, is not a phemes damaged his own cause by kill- 
city, but a tract. It lies opposite Les- ing them. It is unnecessary to point 
bos, between the range of Cane and the out how irreconcileable such a view is 
sea. It is reckoned in Mysia, but be- with the entire story 6f Herodotus, 
longs to the Chiafls, being the reward Probably Mr. Grote was led to de- 
which they received from Harpagus for part from his authority by perceiving 
delivering up Pactyas. (Cf. i. 160; vi. the improbability of any /*er5tmw having 
28; vii. 42; viii. 106.) In after times joined, or thought of joining, the rebels, 
there seems to have been a town of the This is a real difficulty, which I should 
same name upon the coast. (Scylax, explain by supposing that the persons 
Peripl. p. 88; Xen. Hellen. m. ii. 11 ; alluded to, though Persian subjects, 
Strab. xiii. pp. 882, 883.) were in reality Lyd'uins, The event 

* I cannot accept Vbc. Grote's accoimt would then indicate the near approach 

of this transaction. (Hist, of Greece, at this time of a Lydian outbreak. 
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Miletus ; but the Milesians were too well pleased at having got 
quit of Aristagoras to be anxioos to receive another tyrant into 
their country ; besides which they had now tasted liberty. They 
therefore opposed his return ; and when he endeavoured to force 
an entrance during the night, one of the inhabitants even 
wounded him in the thigh. Having been thus rejected from his 
country, he went back to Chios ; whence, after failing in an 
attempt to induce the Chians to give him ships, he crossed over 
to Mytil6n6, where he succeeded in obtaining vessels from the 
Lesbians. They fitted out a squadron of eight triremes, and 
sailed with him to the Hellespont, where they took up their 
station, and proceeded to seize all the vessels which passed out 
from the Euxine, unless the crews declared themselves ready to 
obey his orders. 

6. While Histiaeus and the Mjrtilenseans were thus employed, 
Miletus was expecting an attack from a vast armament, which 
comprised both a fleet and also a land force. The Persian 
captains had drawn their several detachments together,' and 
formed them into a single army ; and had resolved to pass 
over all the other cities, which they regarded as of lesser account, 
and to march straight on Miletus. Of the naval states, Phoe- 
nicia showed the greatest zeal ; but the fleet was composed like- 
wise of the Cyprians (who had so lately been brought under),* 
the Cilicians, and also the Egyptians.' 

7. While the Persians were thiis making preparations against 
Miletus and Ionia, the lonians, informed of their intent, sent 
their deputies to the Panionium,® and held a council upon the 
posture of their aflairs. Hereat it was determined that no land 
force should be collected to oppose the Persians, but that the 
Milesians should be left to defend their own walls as they 

* Hitherto the Persian forces had who may perhaps haye furnished half 
operated in distinct detachments, and the fleet, arose probably from their 
upon distant points at the same time, jealousy of the naval power and com- 
IHurisee, Hymeas, and Otanes, had been mercial prosperity of Ionia. 

at the head of three distinct armies ^ Supra, i. 141 and 148. It would 

^supra, T. 116-123). appear that on the departure of Arista- 

* Supra, y. 115, 116. goras (v. 126) the reyolt entered upon a 
^ Mr. Grote considers the Egyptians, new phase. Hitherto Miletus had been 

Cilicians, and Cyprians to have formed a sort of dominant power, and Arista- 

the land army, and ascribes the entire goras had directed all affairs. On his 

fleet of 600 vessels to the PhcDnicians. departure, the old confederacy seems to 

(History of Greece, 1. s. c.) Herodotus have been restored. Probably no confi- 

clearly means that the four great naval dence was felt in Pythagoras, his nomi- 

powers of Asia (infra, vii. 89-91) com- nee and successor, who can scarcely have 

bined to furnish the fleet. (Vide supra, retained much authority even at Mile- 

y. 108, note ^.) tus. Otherwise Histiseus would not have 

The special zeal of the Phoenicians, been refused admission (ch. 5). 
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could;* at the same time they agreed that the whole naval 
force of the stiites, not excepting a single ship, should be 
equipped, and should muster at Lad^/^ a small island lying off 
Miletus — ^to give battle on behaK of the place. 

8. Presently the lonians began to assemble in their ships, and 
with them came the .^k)lians of Lesbos ; and in this way they 
marshalled their line : — The wing towards the east* was formed 
of the Milesians themselves, who furnished eighty ships ; next 
to them came the Prienians with twelve, and the Myusians with 
three ships ; ^ after the Myusians were stationed the Teians, whose 
ships were seventeen ; then the Chians, who furnished a hundred. 
The Erythraeans and Phocseans followed, the former with eight, 
the latter with three ships ; beyond the Phocaeans were the Les- 
bians, furnishing seventy ; last of all came the Samians, forming 
the western wing, and furnishing sixty vessels.* The fleet 
amounted in all to three hundred and fifty-three triremes.^ Such 
was the number on the Ionian side. 



^ There is no reiuon to suppose that 
the lonians came to this decision from 
''jealousy of Milesian influence" 
(Blakesley, ad loc.). They always re- 
cognised the sea as their own proper 
element (compare i. 28, and v. 109), 
and they knew, as well as the Persians 
(infra, ch. 9), that so long as they could 
maintain the mastery at sea, Miletus 
and the other maritime towns were 
safe. 

^" LAd6 is now a hillock in the plain 
of the Maumder (Chandler's Travels, ch. 
liii. vol. i. p. 206). The deposits from 
the river have extended the coast to a 
distance of several miles west pf Mile- 
tus (supra, i. 142, note ^). The whole 
scene of the sea-fight is now land. 

1 The fleet formed in front of Miletus, 
and thus faced the north. (See the 
chart, vol. i. p. 226.) " The wing to- 
wards the east " would therefore be the 
right wing — the post of honour (vi. Ill; 
ix. 28; &c.). 

' Myus and Priene, which " had the 
same dialect" with Miletus (i. 142\ and 
lay in its immediate neighbouruood, 
were probably little more than depen- 
dancies on " the glory of Ionia " (v. 28). 
Hence their ships are drawn up next to 
hers. 

' It is remarkable that four of the 
Ionian cities, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebe- 
dus, and Clazomena), furnished no 
vessels to the combined fleet. The de- 
fection of Clazomenaa may be accounted 



for, since it had been recently reooTersd 
by the Persians (supra, v. 123). But 
why the other three cities sent no con- 
tingents is not so clear. Perhaps the 
army of Gtanes had taken them on its 
march from Clazomense to Miletus. 
They all three lie upon the route. 

The number of ships furnished is a 
good indication of the relative import- 
ance of the several states. Chios, Mile- 
tus, Lesbos, and Samos are the four 
leading powers. This is very remark- 
able with respect to Samos, which was 
said to have been so utterly ruined not 
twenty years previously. (See note • on 
Book iii. ch. 149.) Phodea, once the 
rival of Miletus, is now, in consequence 
of her great migration (supra, i. 165- 
167), miserably reduced. Still the nau- 
tical superiority of her inhabitants is 
shown by the fact that the leader of her 
small contingent is felt to be the fittest 
man to command the united fleet. Teos 
and Priene have recovered from the 
shock of the Persian conquest (i. 161 
and 168) far more than Phocssa. Samos 
and Miletus are regarded as possessing 
the greatest nautical skill, and there- 
fore occupy the wings, the posts at once 
of honour and of danger. 

* It must be noticed as remarkable, 
that the sum total here given by Hero- 
dotus exactly tallies with his separate 
it^ms, which is very rarely the case. 
(See Introductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 86, 
87.) 
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9. On the side of the barbarians the number of vessels was 
dx hundred* These assembled oflF the coast of Milesia, while 
he land army collected upon the shore ; but the leaders, 
[earning the strength of the Ionian fleet, began to fear lest they 
night &il to defeat them, in which case, not having the mastery 
it sea, they would be imable to reduce Miletus, and might in 
consequence receive rough treatment at the hands of Darius. 
3o when they thought of all these things, they resolved on the 
following course : — Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who had 
Bed to the Medes for refuge when Aristagoras deposed them 
from their governments, and who were now in camp, having 
joined in the expedition against Miletus, the Persians addressed 
them thus : " Men of Ionia, now is the fit time to show your zeal 
for the house of the king. Use your best eflforts, every one of 

yon, to detach your fellow-countrymen from the general body.^$^^ JV I 
Hold forth to ihem the promise that, if they submit, no harm ' 
shall happen to them on account of their rebellion ; their temples 
shall not be burnt, nor any of their private buildings ; neither 
shall they be treated with greater harshness than before the out- 
break. But if they refuse to yield, and determine to try the 
chance of a battle, threaten them with the fate which shall as- 
suredly overtake them in that case. Tell them, when they are 
vanquished in fight, they shall be enslaved ; their boys shall be 
made eunuchs, and their maidens transported to Bactra ; ' while 
their country shall be delivered into the hands of foreigners." 

10. Thus spake the Persians. The Ionian tyrants sent accor- 
dingly by night to their respective •citizens, and reported the 
words of the Persians ; but the people were all stanch, and re- 
fiised to betray their countrymen, those of each state thinking 
that they alone had had overtures made to them. Now these , 
events happened on the first appearance of the Persians before ' 
Miletus. 

11. Afterwards, while the Ionian fleet was still assembled at 

* This was something less than the fitter to terrify the Qreeks. 

fbU force which the four powers (Phce- Not many early writers speak of the 

nieia, Egypt, Cyprus, and Cilicia) w^re city Bactra (the modem Balkh^, from 

'•ble to nimifih. See the account of the wluch the province Bactria obtamed its 

fleet of Xerxes (infra, vii. 89-95), where name. Herodotus, however, mentions 

ihey contribute 750. it both in this place, and in another 

• One would have expected Siisa, passage (infra, ix. 113). It afterwards 
XBther than Bactra, here ; as the captive became well known through the con- 
nyiidens would of course be carried to quests of Alexander (Arrian, Exp. Alex. 
the court (vide infra, ch. 32, kvanra- iii. 29; Strab. xi. p. 752, &c.). The 
crohs icapk fiaffi\4a). But perhaps Zendavesta makes it the fourth earliest 
the remote and savage Bactra was intro- settlement of the Arian race. 
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Lad^, councils wer© held, and speeches made by divers persons— 
among the rest by Dionysius, the Phocaean captain, who thus 
expressed himself : — " Our affairs hang on the razor's edge, men 
of Ionia, either to be &ee or to be slaves ; and slaves, too, who 
have shown themselves runaways. Now then you have to choose 
whether you will endure hardships, and so for the present lead a 
life of toil, but thereby gain ability to overcome your euemieB 
and establish your owi;i freedom ; or whether you will persist in 
this slothfulness and disorder, in which case I see no hope of 
your escaping the king's vengeance for your rebellion. I 
beseech you, be persuaded by me, and trust yourselves to my 
guidance. Then, if the gods only hold the balance faiiiy 
between us, I undertake to say that our foes will either decline 
a battle, or, if they fight, suffer complete discomfiture." 

12. These words prevailed with the lonians, and forthwith 
they committed themselves to Dionysius ; whereupon he pro- 
ceeded every day to make the ships move in column, and the 
rowers ply their oars, and exercise themselves in breaking the 
line ; '^ while the marines were held under arms, and the vessels 
were kept, till evening fell, upon their anchors,® so that the men. 
had nothing but toil from morning even to night. Seven dayst 
did the lonians continue obedient, and do whatsoever he bad» 
them ; but on the eighth day, worn out by the hardness of the 
work and the heat of the sun, and quite unaccustomed to such 
fatigues, they began to confer together, and to say one to- 
another, " What god have we offended to bring upon ourselves 
such a punishment as this ? Fools and distracted that we were, 
to put ourselves into the hands of this Pliocaean braggart, who 
does but furnish three ships to the fleet ! He, now that he has 
got us, plagues us in the most desperate fashion ; many of us, in 
^ consequence, have fallen sick already — many more expect to fol- 
low. We had better suffer anything rather than these hardships ; 
even the slavery with which we are threatened, however harsh, 
can be no worse than our present thraldom. Come, let us refuse 
him obedience." So saying, they forthwith ceased to obey his 

7 This was the most important naval set upon the manoauvre by the most 

manoeuvre with which the Greeks were skilful of the ancient sailors, see Thucy- 

acquainted. It is supposed to have had dides, i. 49 ; ii. 89 ; vii. 3G ; Xen. Hellen. 

two objects; one, the breaking of the i. vi. 31 ; Polyb. i. li. 9, and xvi. iv. 

oars of the two vessels between which 14. This last passage is particularly 

the ship using the manocuvro passed, important as showing the nature of the 

and the other, the cutting off of a por- operation.) 

tion of the enemy's fleet from the rest. ^ Instead of being drawn up on shore. 

It is not quite certain, however, that it as was the usual practice, 
had this latter object. (For the value 
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orders, and pitched their tents, as if they had been soldiers, 
upon the island,* where they reposed under the shade all day, 
and refused to go aboard the ships and train themselves.^ 

13. Now when tlie Samian captains perceived what was taking 
place, they were more inclined than before to accept the terms 
which -/Eaces, the son of Syloson, had been authorised by the 
Persians to offer them, on condition of their deserting from the 
confederacy. For they saw that all was disorder among the 
lonians, and they felt also that it was hopeless to contend with 
the power of the king ; since if they defeated the fleet which had 
been sent against them, they knew that another would come five 
times as great.^ So they took advantage of the occasion which 
now oflfered, and as soon as ever they saw the lonians refuse to 
work, hastened gladly to provide for the safety of their temples 
and their properties. This ^aces, who made the overtures to 
the Samians, was the son of Syloson, and grandson of the earlier 
-Slaces.' He had formerly been tyrant of Samos, but was ousted 
from his government by Aristagoras the Milesian, at the same 
time with the other tyrants of the lonians.* 

14. The Phoenicians soon afterwards sailed to the attack ; and 
the lonians likewise put themselves in bne, and went out to 
meet them. When they had now neared one another, and joined 
battle, which of the lonians fought like brave men and which 
like cowards, I cannot declare with any certainty, for charges are 
brought on aU sides ; but the ttile goes that the Samians, ac- 
cording to the agreement which they had made with JEaces, 
hoisted sail, and quitting their post bore away for Samos, except 
eleven ships, whose .captains gave no heed to the orders of the 
commanders, but remained and took part in the battle. The 
state of Samos, in consideration of this action, granted to these 
men, as an acknowledgment of their bravery, the honour of 
having their names, and the names of their fathers, inscribed 



* JjbA€ was capable of accommodating by the fleet of Xerxes, the greatest naval 

aooDfliderablebodyof men. Alexander, force that Persia could collect was a 

when he attacked Miletus, disembarked fleet of 1200 triremes (infra, vii. 89). 
upon the island a detachment of 4000 ' The family tree of the Samian .£a- 

TWacians. (Anian, Exped. Alex. 1. cidsB is the following: — 

*l8.^ iEaoes 

^ It adds a value to these graphic de- | 

taUs, to consider that they may have | j ] 

been preserved by Hecatsdus, who was PDlycrates Rmtagnotne Syloson 
most likely an eye-witness of the pro- *Jjea 

oeedings (supra, v. 36, and 124). , ''"***• 

' On this exaggeration, see the Intro- * Supra, v. 38. 
ductory Essay, vol. i. p. 82. To judge 
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upon a pillar, which still stands in the market-plaise.* The Les- 
bians also, when they saw the Samians, who were drawn up next 
them, begin to flee, themselves did the like ; and the example^ 
once set, was followed by the greater number of the lonians. 

15. Of those who remained and fought, none were so rudely 
handled as the Chians, who displayed prodigies of yalour, and 
disdained to play the part of cowards. They Aimished to the 
common fleet, as I mentioned above, one hundred ships, having 
each of them forty armed citizens, and those picked men, on 
board ; and when they saw the greater portion of the allies 
betraying the common cause, they for their part, scorning to 
imitate the base conduct of these traitors, although they were 
left almost alone and unsupported, a very few friends continuing 
to stand by them, notwithstanding went on with the fights and 
ofttimes cut the line of the enemy, until at last, after they had 
taken very many of their adversiuies' iftdps, they ended by losing 
more than half of their own. Hereupon, with the remainder of 
their vessels, the Chians fled away to their own country. 

16. As for such of their ships as were damaged and disabled, 
these, being pursued by the enemy, made straight for Mycale,* 
where the crews ran them ashore, and abandoning them began 
their march along the continent Happening in their way upon 
the territory of Ephesus, they essayed to cross it ; but here a 
dire misfortune befell them. It was night, and the Ephesian 

•women chanced to be engaged in celebrating the Thesmophoria 
— the previous calamity of the Chians had not been heard of ^ — 

* No doubt Herodotus had seen this indication that Ephesus kept aloof from 

pillar. His descriptions of Samos are the revolt (supra, ch. 8, note ^). The 

throughout those of an eye>witness. Thesmophoria was a festival in honour 

(Compare iii. 54 and 60). Suidas re- of Demeter, or Ceres Thesmophonis 

lates (ad voc. 'Hp<$8oTos) that he fled to (t. e, the lawgiver), in which women 

Samos from the tyranny of Lygdamis, only participated, and which was cele- 

the grandson of Artemisia, and continued brated in various parts of Greece with 

there a considerable time — long enough similar rites, but not everywhere at the 

to learn accurately the dialect of the same time of the year. At Athens the 

place. But it has already been shown festival took place in autumn, in the 

that we cannot trust these statements month Pyanepsion (October) ; but else- 

(Introductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 11-13). where it seems to have been generally 

^ For a description of Mycal^, vide celebrated in the summer. It lasted 
supra, i. 148. It was the name given to for some days. The places where it is 
the mountainous headland which runs known to have been held are the follow- 
out from the coast in the direction of ing: Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Eretria, 
Samos, separating the bay which receives Drymaea in Phocis, Delos, Miletus, 
the waters of the Mseander (or Great Ephesus, Syracuse, and Agrigentum. 
Mendere) from that into which the Cay- For a full account of the ceremonies 
ster (or Little Mcnderc) flows. The range with which it was accompanied at 
is now called Mount Sainsoun^ from Sam- Athens, see Smith's Dictionary of An- 
Boun, the modem name of PVidn^. tiquities, pp. 964, 965. 
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In this fact we seem to have another 
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BO when the Ephesians saw their country invaded by an armed 
band, they made no question of the new-comers being robbers 
who purposed to carry off their women ; ® and accordingly they 
marched out against them in full force, and slew them all. Sudi 
were the misfortunes which befell them of Chios. 

17. Dionysius, the Phocaean, when he perceived that all was 
lo8t> having first captured three ships from the enemy, himself 
took to flight. He would not, however, return to PhocaBa, which 
he well knew must fall again, like the rest of Ionia, under the 
Persian yoke ; but straightway, as he was, he set swl for Phoe- 
nicia, and there sunk a number of merchantmen, and gained a 
great booty ; after which he directed his course to Sicily, where 
he established himself as a^ij^reai^ and plundered the Cartha- 
ginians and Tyrrhenians, but3id no harm te the Greeks. 

18. The Persians, when they had vanquished the lonians in 
the sea-fight, besieged Miletus both by Land and sea, driving 
mines under the walls, and making use of every known device, 
until at length they took both the citadel and the town,^ six years 
from the time when the revolt first broke out under Aristagoras. 
All the inhabitants of the city they reduced to slavery, and thus 
the event tallied with the announcement which had been made 
by the oracle. 

19. For once upon a time, when the Argives had sent to 
Delphi to consult the god about the safety of their own city, a 
prophecy was given them, in which others besides themselves 
were interested ; for while it bore in part upon the fortunes of 
Argos, it touched in a by-clause the fate of tiie men of Miletus. 
I shall set down the portion which concerned the Argives when 
I come to that part of my ffistory,^ mentioning at present only 
the passage in which the absent Milesians were spoken of. 
This passage was as follows : — 

** Then shalt thou, Miletus, so oft the contriver of evU, 
Be, thyself,, to many a feast and an excellent booty: 
Then shaU thy matrons wash the feet of long-haired masters;— 
Others shall Uien possess our loVd Didymian temple." 

Such a fate now befel the Milesians ; for the Persians, who wore 
their hair long,^ after killing most of the men, made the women 

• For the frequency of such outrages, foe. 

Tide infra, ch. 138. * I foUow the rendering of Schweig- 

' The honourable nature of this em- hauser, not without some hesitation, 

plojment in the eyes of the Greeks of here. The phrase icor^ AKpca is common 

early times is attested by Thucydides in Homer, where it means simply " alto- 

(L 5). It was a refinement of delicacy gether," " utterly." 

very unusual among such corsairs, to ' Vide infra, ch. 77. 

make any difference between friend and ' The long and carefully curled hair 
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and children slaves ; and the sanctuary at Didyma,* the oracle 
no less than the temple, was plundered and burnt ; of the riches 
whereof I have made frequent mention in other parts of my 
History.* 

20. Those of the Milesians whose lives were spared, being 
carried prisoners to 8usa, received no ill treatment at the hands 
of King 'Darius, but were established by him in Amp6, a city on 
the shores of the Erythraean sea, near the spot where the Tigris 
flows into it* Miletus itself, and the plain about the city, were 
kept by the Persians for themselves, while the hill-country was 
assigned to the Carians of Pedasus.^ 

21. And now the Sybarites,** who after the loss of their city 
occupied Laiis® and Scidrus,^ failed duly to return the former 
kindness of the Milesians. . For these last, when Sybaris was 
taken by the Crotoniats,^ made a great mourning,, all of them, 
youths as well as men, shaving their heads ; since Miletus and 
Sybaris were, of all the cities whereof we have any knowledge, 



of the PeniauB is conspicuous in the 
sculptures of Persepolis and Behistun. 
.^chylus, on account of it, called the 
Persians fiaOvx^ur^^yrts (ap. Athen. 
Deipn. xiv. '23, p. 627, D.). For a re- 
presentation of the manner in whicli it 
was worn, see the woodcuts, vol. i. p. 
221. 

* Didyma was the name of the ]>lace 
called aJso Branchidse, in the territory 
of Miletus, where the famous temple of 
Apollo stood. (Strab. xiv. p. ii27, rod 
iw AiZifiois yaov; Steph. Byz. Al^vfia 
r6iro5 MiX^Toi/.) The temple itself was 
sometimes called " the Didymeum " 
(Quint. Curt. vii. 5, § 28), and the 
Apollo worshipped there ** Apollo Didy- 
meus*' (Strab. xiv. p. 910; Plin. H. N. 
V. 29; Macrob. Sat. i. 17; Etym. Mag. 
ad voc. AtSufiaios). 

The temple and its site have been 
already described (supra, i. 157, note ^., 

* Supra, i. 92 ; v. 36. Strabo (1. s. c.) 
seems to think that the temple was 
first burnt, and its riches carried oflf 
by Xerjces ; but this statement is of no 
weight against the clear testimony of 
Herodotus. 

* The city Amp^ is known only to 
Herodotus and Stephen. (See Steph. 
Byz. ad voc.*) It is im|K)Bsible to fix its 
site, since the courses of the rivers have 
changed, and the coast-line has advanced 
considerably. (See vol. i. p. 466.) 

' Supra, i. 175. It is probable that 
the Pedasians had continued faithful to 



the Persians, when the other Garian* 
revolted from them, and were now rr 
warded for their fidelity. Mylasa, 
which lay nearer the Milesian hill- 
country (Mount Latmus), had, we 
know, taken a leading part in the in- 
surrection (supra, V. 121). 

^ For the situation of Sybaris, and iti 
history, see above (v. 44, note ■). 

* Laiis was about 35 milee from Sy- 
baris. It was situated on the westen 
coast of Italy, near the mouth of the 
river of the same name (Strab. vi p. 
364; Plin. H. N. iii. 5; Steph. Bys. ad 
voc), which is still known as the Lao 
(Swinburne, vol. ii. p. 474). It had 
ceased to exist by the time of Strabo, 
and no traces seem now to remain of it. 

* Stephen of Byzantium (ad voc) ii 
the only other writer who has preserved 
to us a notice of this town. He calls it 
a city of Italy, and records that its in- 
habitants were mentioned by Lycus (of 
Rhegium), one of the historians of Alex- 
ander, about B.C. 3U0. It was probably 
situated at no great distance from Laiis, 
either in the mountain region between 
that place and Sybaris (cf. Schiller de 
Thuridrum Rep. p. 8), or, perhape, on 
the coast, like Laiis. According to 
some, its site is marked bv the ruins 
at Sapriy six miles east of Policastr9» 
(See the article on Scidrus in Smith's 
Geograph. Diet.) 

* Supra, V. 44. 
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the two most closely united to one another.^ The Athenians, on 
the other hand, showed themselves beyond measure afflicted at 
the fall of Miletus, in many ways^gre ssing t heir sympathy, and 
especially by their treatment of ^^hrynichusLJ ^ For when this poet 
brought out upon the stage his drama of the Capture of Miletus, 
the whole theatre burst into tears; and the people sentenced 
him to pay a fine of a thousand drachms,'* for recalling to them 
their own misfortunes. They likewise made a law, that no one 
should ever again exhibit that piece. 

22. Thus was Miletus bereft of its inhabitants. In Samos, the 
people of the richer sort were much displeased with the doings 
of the captains, and the dealings they had had with the Medes ; 
they therefore held a council, very shortly after the sea-fight, and 
resolved that they would not remain to become the slaves of 
-^Eaces and the Persians, but before the tyrant set foot in their 
country, would sail away and found a colony in another land. 
Now it chanced that about this time the Zanclseans of Sicily had 
sent ambassadors to the lonians, and invited them to CaW-Act^,* 
where they wished an Ionian city to be founded. This place, 
Cale-Act^ (or the Fair Strand) as it is called, is in the country of 
the Sicilians, and is situated in the part of Sicily which looks 
towards Tyrrhenia.^ The offer thus made .to all the lonians was 

' The historian TImeeus (Fragm. 60) the Persse of ^schylug, and appears to 

aaserted, 'that this close union resulted have gained the tragic prize in the 

firom the commercial intercourse be- year B.C. 476. He was especially famed 

tween the two cities. According to him for the excellency of his choruses, 

the wool of Miletus was the chief mate- (Aristoph. Av. 716; Vesp. 220, 269; 

xial used by the Sybarites in their dress ; Aristot. Prob. ziz. 31.) 

and as they thus depended on Miletus ^ Twice the income of a Pentacosio- 

for one of their most valued luxuries, medimnus. The same story is told by 

the Sybarites regarded its inhabitants Strabo (xiv. 911), ^lian (xii. 17), Plu- 

wii)i special afifection. But Timseus has tarch (Praecept. Reipubl. ger. ii. p. 814, 

the air of exaggerating the Sybaritic B.), Libanius (i. p. 506;, Ammianus 

luxuriousness (vide infra, ch. 127). Marcellinus (xxviii. 1), and others. 

* Phrynichus, the disciple of Thespis ^ This place became afterwards known 
(Suidas, ad voc.), began to exhibit tra- as Calact^, or Colacta. (Cic. in Verr. ii. 
gedies about the year b.c. 511. He is iii. § 43; Ptolem. Qeogpraph. iii. 4, p. 
■aid to have been the first who **dropt 78; Sil. Ital. xiv. 251.^ It lay on the 
the light and ludicrous cast of the ori- north coast of Sicily, between Halsesa, 
ginal drama, and dismissing Bacchus and Haluntium. The probable site is 
and the Satyrs, formed his plays from the modem Caronia (lon^. 14° 27', lat. 
the more grave and elevated events re- 38° nearly). The coast m this part is 
corded in the mythology and history of very beautiful, thickly wooded with 
his own country." His tragedies were oak, elm, pine, and ash, clothing a 
of great merit. (Aristoph. Thesmoph. series of rocky hills. (Smyth's Sicily, 
164.) -<Eschylu8, his junior by about pp. 96,97.) Perhaps, however, the "Fair 
ten or fifteen years, was accused of bor- Strand " derived its name rather from 
rowing largely from tUem. (Aristoph. the productiveness of its fisheries. Si- 
Ran. 1228, ed. Bothe; Glauc. Rheg. in lius Italicus (1. s. c.) calls it "littus 
Introduct. ad .^schyl. Pers.) His piscosa Calact<^." 
PhoenissaB was on the same subject as ^ That is, on the north coast. Mr. 
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Book VI. 



embraced only by the Samians, and by such of the Milesians as 
had contrived to eflTect their escape. 

23. Hereupon this is what ensued. The Samians on their 
voyage reached the country of the Epizephyrian Locnans,* at a 
time when the Zanclaaans and their king Scythas were engaged 
in the siege of a Sicilian town which they hoped to take. 
Anaxilaiis, tyrant of Rhegium," who was on ill terms with the 
Zanclteans, lowing how matters stood, made application to the 
Samians, and persuaded them to give up the thought of Cale- 
Acte, the place to which they were bound, and to seize Zancl^ 
itself, which was left without men. The Samians followed thia 
counsel and possessed themselves of the town ; which the Zan- 
clseans no sooner heard than they hurried to the rescue, calling 
to their aid Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela,^ who was one of their 
allies. Hippocrates came with his army to their assistance ; but 
on his arrival he seized Scythas, the Zanclsdan king, who had 
just lost his city, and sent him away in chains, together with his 
brother Pythogenes, to the town of Inycus ; ^ cJter which he 



Blakesley, who strangely enough iden- 
tifies Cal^Act^, and even Calacta, with 
Zancl6 itself, is puzzled by this expres- 
sion (n^te ad loc.). 

■ The Epizephyrian or Western Lo- 
criaus are the Locrians of Italy, who 
possessed a city, Locri, and a tract of 
country, near the extreme south of the 
modem Calabria. Locri lay upon the 
eastern cuast, about five miles from the 
modem village of Gerace (lat. 38^ 10', 
long. 16^ 8'). It was situated at some 
little distance from the shore, upon the 
brow of a hill called Esdpis. (Strab. 
vi. p. 372.) Swinburne observed some 
ruins which seem to have belonged to it 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 340) ; but they have 
now almost entirely disappeared. (See 
Lear's Journal of a Landscape-Painter, 
pp. 89, 90.) The coins, however, which 
are constantly dug up on the spot, suf- 
ficiently identify the site. 

According to Ephorus (Frag. 46), the 
Epizephyrian Locrians wore colonists of 
the Locrians of Opus. Pausanias (ni. 
xix. § 11) and Virgil (^n. iii. 399) seem 
to have believed the same. Strabo, 
however, positively asserts that they 
came from the Locris on the GrissaBan 
Gulf, the country of the Locri Ozolas. 
Dionysius Periegetes (364) confirms 
this ; and his account is probably de- 
rived from Aristotle, with whom he 
agrees as to the fact that the origin of 
the colony was the intermarriage of 



certain slaves of the Locrians with tluir 
mistresses during the prolonged ahHooe 
of their lords upon an ezpeditiafii. On 
hearing that their masters were about to 
return home, they took ship, and with 
the women sought a home in Italy. (CI 
Aristot. ap. Polyb. xii. 9.) 

The Locrians of Italy derived their 
special designation either from their 
position relatively to the other LocriuiSy 
or from Cape Zephyrium (the modem 
Cape Brassano\ which lay within their 
territory. (Strab. 1. s. c.) Their famous 
lawgiver, Zaleucus, is too well-known a 
personage (cf. Arist. Pol. ii. 9; Polyb. 
xii. 16; Strab. 1. s. c; Schol. ad Pmd. 
01. xi. 17, &c.) to need more than a 
passing allusion. 

' Rhegium retains its name almost 
imchanged. It is the modem BeggiOf 
a town of some consequence upon the 
Strait of Messina. The land distance 
from Locri is about 28 miles. Rhegium 
was founded about B.C. 668. It was a 
joint colony of Chalcideans and Messe- 
nians. The latter had the supremacy. 
(Strab. vi. p. 370.) 

1 Infra, vu. 153, 154. 

^ Inycus was an insignificant place 
{x<^piov irdvv <rfjiiKp6v, Plat. Hipp. Haj. 
282, E.), in the neighbourhood (as it 
would seem) of Agrigentum. Some 
writers (as Charax, and Pausanias) made 
it the capital city of king Coca! us, with 
whom, according to this tradition, Minos 
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came to an understanding with the Samians, exchanged oaths 
with them, and agreed to betray the people of Zancle. The y > 
reward of his treachery was to be one-half of the goods and'^^'^ -^ 
chattels, including slaves, which the town contained, and all that 
he could find in the open country. Upon this Hippocrates 
seized and bound the greater number of the Zanclaeans as 
slaves; delivering, however, into the hands of the Samians 
three hundred of the principal citizens, to be slaughtered ; but 
the Samians spared the lives of these persons. 

24. Scythas, the king of the Zanclaeans, made his escape from 
Inycus, and fled to Himera ; ^ whence he passed into Asia, and 
went up to the court of Darius. Darius thought him the most 
upright of all the Greeks to whom he afforded a refuge ; for with 
the kiQg's leave he paid a visit to Sicily, and thence returned 
back to Persia, where he lived in great comfort, and died by a 
natural death at an advanced age. 

25. Thus did the Samians escape the yoke of the Medes, and 
possess themselves without any trouble of Zancle,* a most beau* 
tiful city. At Samos itself the Phoenicians, after the fight which 
had Miletus for its prize was over, re-established iEaces, the son 
of Syloson, upon his throne. This they did by the command of 
the Persians, who looked upon iEaces as one who had rendered 



warred in Sicily (vide infra, yu. 170, and (Smyth's Sicily, p. 95.) 
et Pauaan. vii. iv. § 5; Steph. Bys. ad ^ Zancl^ the modem Memna^ is too 
▼00. Kctfiiicof). It was probably, there- well known to need description. It is 
fore, not far from Oamicus (his capital, still the second city in Sicily, having a 
tooording to others), which was in the population of 70,000 souls. Accordmg 
fcerritory of the Agrigentines. The to Thucydides it was a Chaloidean set- 
oountry round Inycus produced a wine tlement, founded in part from Chalcis 
of some repute. (Hesych. ad voc. ^Ivyyt- herself, in part from Cym6 (Cuma), one 
X^rof ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. "Ivvxov^ of her colonies (vi. 4). The same writer 
* Himera was an important place, and derives the name Zancl6 from a Sicilian 
khe only Qreek colony on the north coast word, " zandon^** " a sickle,'' which weU 
jf Sicily. The modem Termini^ which expressed the curved projection from the 
iias arisen from its warm baths (Therm» coast at the spot where the city stood. 
Qimerenses, Ptol.), marks the site (lat. Thucydides (1. s. c.) confirms the ao- 
JSO, long. 13° 12*). It was colonized coimt of this transaction given by Hero- 
bom Zancl^ the colonists being in part dotus, and further informs us, that the 
Chalcideans, in part exiles from Syra- Samians enjoyed their prize but a very 
BUM. (Thucyd. vi 5; Strab. vi. p. short time. Anaxilaiis, who had invited 
)94.) The Carthaginians are said to them to seize the place, soon afterwards 
iutve destroyed it, in revenge for their dispossessed them of it, and colonised it 
lefeat by Gelo, about the year b.c. 417 witn men of various nations (vide infra, 
"Died. Sic. xi.49,andseein5Bra,vii. 167). vii. 164). The narrative of Pausaniaa 
the city had certainly disappeared by (iv. xxiii. | 3) is completely at vari- 
^ time of Strabo (vi. p. 394) ; but the ance with the narrative of (Herodotus, 
lame remaiued in the river Himera, the and equaUy so with the brief notice of 
nodem Fiwne di S. Leonardo TPtolem. Thucydides. It seems to be a mere 
it 4, p. 78). Scarcely any vestiges can misrepresentation of the events here 
36 now traced of the ancient city, narrated. 
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them a high service and therefore deserved well at their hands. 
They likewise spared the Samians, on account of the desertion of 
their vessels, and did not bum either their city or their temples, 
as they did those of the other rebels. Immediately after the fall 
of Miletus the Persians recovered Caria, bringing some of the 
cities over by force, while others submitted of their own accord. 

26. Meanwhile tidings of what had befallen Miletus reached 
Histiseus the Milesian, who was still at Byzantium, employed in 
intercepting the Ionian merchantmen as they issued from the 
Euxine.*^ Histiaeus had no sooner heard the news than he gave 
the Hellespont in charge to Bisaltes, son of Apollophanes, a 
native of Abydos, and himself, at the head of his Lesbians, set 
sail for Chios. One of the Chian garrisons which opposed him he 
engaged at a place called " The Hollows," situated in the Chian 
territory, and of these he slaughtered a vast number ; afterwards, 
by the help of his Lesbians, he reduced all the rest of the 
Chians, who were weakened by their losses in the sea-fight, 
Polichnd, a city of Chios,® serving him as head-quarters. 

27. It mostly happens that there is some warning when great 
misfortunes are about to befall a state or nation ; and so it was 
in this instance, for the Chians had previously had some strange 
tokens sent to them. A choir of a hundred of their youths had 
been despatched to Delphi ; and of these only two had returned ; 
the remaining ninety-eight having been carried off by a pesti- 
lence. Likewise, about the same time, and very shortly before 
the sea-fight, the roof of a school-house had fallen in upon a 
number of their boys, who were at lessons ; and out of a hundred 
and twenty children there was but one left alive. Such were the 
signs which God sent to warn them. It was very shortly after- 
wards that the sea-fight happened, which brought the city down 
upon its knees ; and after the sea-fight came the attack of His- 
tifeus and his Lesbians, to whom the Chians, weakened as they 
were, furnished an easy conquest. 

28. Histiaeus now led a numerous army, composed of lonians 
and ^olians, against Thasos,^ and had laid siege to the place 
when news arrived that the Phoemcians were about to quit Mile- 

* Supra, ch. 5. From the time that duct with that of Dionysiua (ch. IT). 

Miletus refused to receive Histiaeus back • There were two other places of this 

(supra, ch. 6), his policy seems to have name, one in Crete, and one in the Trou 

beoome purely selfish. His proceedings (Steph. Byz. ad voc.). The site of the 

at Byzantium must have injured the Chian Polichne is unknown. 

Greeks far more than the Persians. ' The gold mines of Thasos periiaps 

And now he proceeds openly to attack formed the chief attxuction. (Viae 

his own countrymen. Contrast his con- infra, ch. 46, and supra, ii. 44.) 
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tos and attack the other cities of Ionia. On hearing this, His- 
tiasua raised the siege of Thasos, and hastened to Lesbos with all 
his forces. There his army was in great straits for want of food ; 
whereupon Histiaeus left Lesbos and went across to the mainland, 
intending to cut the crops which were growing in the Atamean 
territory,^ and likewise in the plain of the Caicus,* which be- 
longed to Mysia. Now it chanced tliat a certain Persian named 
Harpagus ^ was in these regions at the head of an army of no 
little strength. He, when Histiceus landed, marched out to 
meet him, and engaging with his forces destroyed the greater 
number of them, and took Histiaeus liimself prisoner. 

29. Histiffius fell into the hands of the Persians in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Greeks and Persians engaged at Malena,* 
in the region of Atameus ; and the battle was for a long time 
stoutly contested, till at length the cavalry came up, and, 
charging the Greeks, decided the conflict. The Greeks fled; 
and Histiaeus, who thought that Darius would not punish his 
£ault with death, showed how he loved his life by the following 
conduct. Overtaken in his flight by one of the Persians, who 
was about to run him through, he cried aloud in the Persian 
tongue that he was Histiaeus the Milesian. 

30. Now, had he been taken straightway before King Darius, I 
verily believe that he would have received no hurt, but the king 
would have freely forgiven him. Artaphemes, however, satrap 
of Sardis, and his captor Harpagus, on this very account, — ^be- 
cause they were afraid that, if he escaped, he would b© again 
received into high favom* by the king, — put him to death as 
soon as he arrived at Sardis. His body they impaled at that 
place,^ while they embalmed his head and sent it up to Susa to 
the king. Darius, when he learnt what had taken place, found 
great fault with the men engaged in this business for not 

* As xxiaster of Chios, he would con- the Arians. Harpagus the Mede, in 

flider the Atamean plain his own (i. 160). Book i., was clearly a different person; 

> The whole valley of the Caicus was and both are probably distinct from the 

most rich and beautiful {ff<p6Zpa Mai- Har^us of the Lycian inscriptions. 

lAova y))v, (TxcSbv t^ip iipia"rriy rrjs Mv- ^ This place is wholly unknown to the 

fflaSf Strab. xiii. p. 895; compare Fel- geographers. WesseUng would read 

lows, Asia Minor, p. 29) ; but the part " Caiina," from the mention of that 

near Pergamum, about the junction of place in vii. 42; but that passage shows 

the Ceteius with the Caicus, was called Carina to have been beyond the limits 

icoT^ i^oxhy ** t^« Caidan plain/* and is of Atameus. 

probably the tract here indicated rStrab. ' According to the Persian custom 

1. B. 0. and XV. p. 984). This plain is with rebels. See Behistun Inscription^ 

not more than ten or twelve miles from col. ii. pars. 13, 14, col. iii. pars. 8; and 

the coast. supra, iii. 159, infra, vii. 238. 

^ This is a not unusual name among 
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bringing Histiseus alive into his presence^ and commanded his 
servants to wash and dress the head with all care, and then 
Ijury it, as the head of a man who had been a great benefactor 
to himself and the Persians.* Such was the sequel of the 
\J history of Histiaeus. 

31. The naval armament of the Persians wintered at Miletus, 
and in the following year proceeded to attack the islands off the 
coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos,* which were reduced with- 
out difiSculty. Whenever they became masters of an island, the 
barbarians, in every single instance, netted the inhabitants. 
Now the mode in which they practise this netting is the follow- 
ing. Men join hands, so as to form a line across from the north 
coast to the south, and then march through the island jfrom end 
to end and hunt out the inhabitants.' In like manner the Per- 
sians took also the Ionian towns upon the mainland, not how- 
ever netting the inhabitants, as it was not possible. 

32. And now their generals made good all the threats where- 
with they had menaced the lonians before the battle.^ For no 
sooner did they get possession of the towns than they chose out 
all the best favoured boys and made them eunuchs, while the 
most beautiful of the girls they tore from their homes and sent 

.as presents to the king, at the same time burning the cities 
Ithemselves, with their temples.^ Thus were the lonians for the 

(third time reduced to slavery ; once by the Lydians, and a 

feecond, and now a third time, by the Persians. 

33. The sea force, after quitting Ionia, proceeded to the Hel- 
lespont, and took all the towns which lie on the left shore as one 
sails into the straits. For the cities on the right bank had already 
been reduced by the land force of the Persians. Now these are 
the places which border the Hellespont on the European side ; 

^ Of a piece with this mildness is the mouth of the Hellespont, and its safe 

treatment ofMetiochus (infra, ch. 41), of port, have at all times made it a place 

the Milesian prisoners (supra, ch. 20) and of some consequence. (See Chandler, 

of the Eretrians (infra, ch. 119). A still ch. vi. vol. i. p. 19.) 

more signal instance of clemency on the • Supra, iii. 149. 

partofDariusis recorded by iElian( Hist. ' Supra, ch. 9. 

Var. vi. 14). Compare Caesar's conduct ^ jju^^ Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv. p. 

on receiving the head of Pompey. 414) ; observes, with reason, that the 

* Nothing had been said of the parti- account of these severities must be ex- 

cipation of Tenedos in the revolt; but aggerated. The islands continue to be 

as the lonians had had the command of occupied by a Greek population ; and the 

the sea, it is probable that all the islands towns upon the mainland appear shortly 

of the coast had taken part in it. as flourishing as ever. Within fourteen 

Tenedos retains its name absolutely years the Greeks of Asia are found fur- 

imchanged to the present day. It is a nishing 290 ships (which would imply 

small but fertile island, producing an near upon 60,000 men) to the fleet of 

excellent wine. Its situation off the Xerxes (infra, vii. 93-95). 
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the Chersonese, which contains a number of cities,* Perinthus,^ 
the forts in Thrace,* Selybria,^ and Byzantium.* The Byzantines 
at this time, and their opposite neighbours, the Chalcedonians, 
instead of awaiting the coming of the Phoenicians, quitted their 
country, and sailing into the Euxine, took up their abode at the 
city of Mesembria.^ The Phoenicians, after burning all the places 
aboye mentioned, proceeded to Proconnesus • and Artaca,^ which 
they likewise delivered to the flames ; this done, they returned 
to the Chersonese, being minded to reduce those cities which 
they had not ravaged in their former cruise.® Upon Cyzicus • 
they made no attack at all, as before their coming the inhabitants 
had made terms with (Ebares, the son of Megabazus, and satrap 
of Dascyleium,^ and had submitted themselves to the king. In 
the Chersonese the Phoenicians subdued all the cities, excepting 
Cardia.* 



* Scylax (Peripl. p. 67) enumerates 
no fewer than eleven, of which the most 
important are Cardia, Elsus, Sestus, 
and Pactya. Herodotus adds a city 
which he omits, viz. Madytus fiufra, vii. 
33). Xenophon says the Chersonese 
contained, in B.C. 398, eleven or twelve 
dties (Hellen. ui. ii. 10). He speaks 
highly of its fertility. 

* Supra, ▼. 1. 

' Herodotus has here Inverted the 
geognuphical order. The Thracian 
strongholds intervened between the 
Chersonese and Perinthus, as ia plain 
from Scylax, who says, fierii 9k r^v 
X*ff6¥ri(rov ftrri Sp<^ia rtixv tcCSc* irpco' 
rov AtvK^ &ict9), TtipltrraaiSf *Hf>((icXcia, 
rSirof, Tewlcu, Ji4o¥ Tcixof* H^piwOot 

* Selybria, or Selymbria, still exists 
in the modem Silivri, a small town upon 
the Sea of Marmora, about 40 nules 
frt>m Constantinople (long. 28° 14', lat. 
41^ 5*). It is said to have been founded 
by the Megarians, a little before Byzan- 
tium, about B.C 660 (Scymn. Oh. 713V 
The site is very beautiful (cf. Annal. 
Vienn. vol. Ixiii. p. 41). 

* Supra, iv. 144. 

* Another reading makes the Byzan- 
tines and Chalcedonians ** found" Me- 
sem^ria; but this is contrary to the 
statements both of Scymnus Chius and 
of Strabo (vide supra, iv. 93, note *), 

* Supra, iv. 13. 
'Ibid. 

* The bitter spirit of the Phcdnicians 
is very apparent here. No doubt they 
were glad to cripple their commercial 
rivalB (cf. ch. 6, note 7). 



' Cyzicus was close to Artaca, which 
(as Erdek) has now superseded it (supra, 
iv. 14, note '). It was situated at the 
point of ±he island which approached 
nearest to the shore, and in early times 
was joined by two bridges to the main- 
land (Strab. xii. p. 831 ). The island had 
become a peninsula by the time that 
Scylax wrote (Peripl. p. 84), a low sandy 
isthmus having grown up between it 
and the shore. Extensive ruins remain, 
which have been fully described by Mr. 
Hamilton (Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 100- 
104), and which are known to the Turks 
under the name of £al Kiz (xaXai^ 
K6(ikos). 

Cyzicus was a colony of the Milesians 
(Anaximen. ap. Strab. xiv. p. 910; Plin. 
H. N. v. 32), or, according to others, of 
the Megarians (Lydus de Mag. Rom. iii. 
70). The date of its colonisation is 
variously fixed (see Clinton's F. H. vol. L 
01. vi. 1, and 01. xxvi. 2). 

* Vide supra, iii. 120, note '. 

' Cardia probably escaped at this 
time from its position deep in the Gulf 
of Xeros (Sinus Melas). It was situated 
on the western side of the Thracian 
Chersonese, at the narrowest part of 
the isthmus (Scyl. Peripl. p. 68; Strab. 
vii. p. 482). It is said to have been 
a joint colony of the Milesians and Cla- 
zomenians (Scymn. Ch. 11. 699, 700). 
When Lysimachus built Lysimachia, 
half-way across the isthmus, Cardia 
shrank into insignificance. The place 
was thought by some to have derived 
its name from its shape, which they said 
resembled a heart (Plin. H. N. iv. 11; 
Solin. 10); but Stephen's explanation 
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31. Up to this time the cities of the Chersonese had been 
under the government of Miltiades, the son of Cimon, and grand- 
son of Stesagoras, to whom they had descended from Miltiades, 
the son of Cypselus, who obtained possession of them in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Dolonci,^ a Thracian tribe, to whom the 
Chersonese at that time belonged, being harassed by a war in 
which they were engaged with the Apsinthians,^ sent their princes 
to Delphi to consult the oracle about the matter. The reply of 
the Pythoness bade them " take back with them as a colonist 
into their country the man who should first ofifer them hospitality 
after they quitted the temple." The Dolonci, following the 
Sacred Eoad,^ passed through the regions of Phocis and Boeotia ; 
after which, as still no one invited them in, they turned aside, 
and travelled to Athens. 

35. Now Pisistratus was at this time sole lord of Athens ; but 
Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, was likewise a person of much 
distinction. He belonged to a family which was wont to con- 
tend in the four horse-chariot races,^ and traced its descent to 



seems the best, that it was the old 
Scythic (i. e, Cymric) appellation (Steph. 
Byz. ad voo. KoffS^a). Accordingly we 
may trace in the word the Celtic Caer^ 
which is so common in the Welsh names, 
and which is found likewise in Carcinitis 
(supi*a, iv. 55) and Cardesus (Hecat. Fr. 
157), both Scythian cities. 

3 The Dolonci almost disappear from 
among the Thracian tribes. No further 
mention of them is made by the Greek 
historians. The only trace, I believe, 
which we possess of their continued 
existence is the occurrence of their 
name in the catalogues of Pliny (H. N. 
iv. 11), and Solinus (c. 10). They may 
perhaps have been ethnically connected 
with the Doliones of Cyzicus, and the 
Dolopes of Thessalia (cf. Marcellin. Vit. 
Thucyd. p. viii., where the Dolonci are 
called " Dolopes "). 

* The Apsinthians or Apsynthians 
were a Thracian people who occupied 
the tract immediately north of the 
Chersonese, as is plain both from ch. 
37, and from a fragment of Hecatseus 
(Fr. 135). It is impossible to fix their 
limits with exactness, either eastward 
or westward. Stephen of Byzantium 
(ad voces Alyos and KopwiKoi) seems 
to extend them westward to the He- 
bnis. They are but little known in 
history. 

Stephen and Suidas (ad voc. "A^^w- 
Bos) have a toum Apsynthus, which they 



confuse with the (Enus of Herodotos 
(infra, vii. 58). Dionysius Periegetes 
has a Thracian river of the same name 
(1. 575), from which Eustathius (ad loc.) 
says that the Apsynthians derived their 
appellation. 

* By " the sacred road " is meant 
apptirently the road which led from 
Delphi eastwartl, in the direction of Leba- 
dea and Orchomenus. Along this road 
would come all the processions from the 
principal states of Greece. 

* As the keeping of a horse Indicated 
some considerable wealth, both in Greece 
and Rome, whence the social rank of 
iinrus, imrofiSraif equiies^ &c., so stiU 
more did the maintenance of such a 
stud as could entitle a man to contend 
with any chance of success in the great 
games, mark the owner as a person of 
ample fortune. Hence the constant 
allusions in Pindar to the wealth and 
munificence of those who had won the 
chariot-races (01. ii. 53 ; Pyth. i. 50, 90, 
V. 1, 99; Nem. ix. 32; Isth. i. 42), and 
hence the force of what Herodotus says 
below of Callias (ch. 122). First-rate 
horses sold at enormous prices, as ap- 
pears by the well-known instance of 
Bucephalus, who fetched a sum equal 
to 30u0/. sterling (Aul. Gell. v. 2). .Skil- 
ful charioteers were highly paid ; and 
no expense was spared in the decoration 
of the chariots and equipment of the 
coursers. The expensiveness of the pur- 
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.33acu8 ^ and Egina, but which, from the time of Philseas, the son of 
Ajax,® who was the first Athenian citizen of the house, had been 
naturalised at Athens.® It happened that as the Dolonci passed 
his door Miltiades was sitting in his vestibule, which caused him 
to remark them, dressed as they were in outlandish garments, 
and armed moreover with lances.^ He therefore called to them, 
and, on their approach, invited them in, offering them lodging and 
entertainment. The strangers accepted his hospitality, and, 
after the banquet was over, they laid before him in full the 
directions of the oracle, and besought him on their own part to 
yield obedience to the god. Miltiades was persuaded ei'e they 
had done speaking; for the government of Pisistratus was irksome 
to him, and he wanted to be beyond the tyrant's reach. He 
therefore went straightway to Delphi, and inquired of the oracle 
whether he should do as the Dolonci desired. 

36. As the Pythoness backed their request, Miltiades, son of 
Cypselus, who .had already won the four-horse chariot-race at 
Olympia, left Athens, taking with him as many of the Athenians 
as liked to join in the enterprise, and sailed away with the 
Dolonci. On his arrival at the Chersonese, he was made king by 
those who had invited him. After this his first act was to build 
a wall across the neck of the Chersonese from the city of Cardia 
to Pactya,^ to protect the country from the incursions and 
ravages of the Apsinthians. The breadth of the isthmus at this 

Buit la put forward very prominently by Plutarch makes Eurysaces a brother of 

Aristophanes at the opening of the Philseas. 

Nubes, where Phidippides— a scion, on * The tale went that Philadas (Pau- 

the mother's side, of another olxla san. ), or Philaeas and Eurysaces together 

rt0pi'wirorp6^s, that of the Alcma^onidse (Plut. ), had surrendered Salamis to the 

(lam, eh. 125) — ^ruins his father by in- Athenians, and received the right of 

dolgence in it. citizenship as a reward. It is certain 

7 The descent of Miltiades from that there was a deme named Philaidse 

JEacns was thus traced by Pherecydes in Attica, which was traditionally con- 

and HeUanicus (ap. Marcell. Vit. Thu- nected with Philseas (Steph. Byz.) ; but 

erd.) : — JEacus, Ajax, Philseas, Dal'clus, it is remarkable that the deme belonged 

EpldYCus, Acestor, Agenor, Olius, Ly- to the tribe iBgeis, not to the tribe 

cee, Typhon, Laius, Agamestor, Tisan- JSantis (see Leake's Demi of Attica, 

der, Miltiades, Hippocleides, Miltiades. p. 75 and p. 194). 

In the latter part of this genealogy ^ The wearing of arms had gone out 

there seem to be some palpable mis- of fashion in Greece some little time 

takes, as the interposition of a Mil- before (cf. Thucyd. i. 5, 6). 

tiades between Tisander and his son ' Pactya was upon the Hellespont, 

Hippocleides (infra, ch. 127), and the about ten miles above OallipoH, Like 

omission of Cypselus. The earlier part Cardia, it was swallowed up in the city 

is of course purely mythical. built by Lysimachus. Vestiges of it are 

• So Plutarch (Vit. Sol. c. 11), Ste- found not far from Hexamili (Kruse, 

phen (ad voc. ♦(XdtSai), and the au- Ueber Herodots Ausmessung des Pon- 

thorities mentioned in the last note, tus, p. 49). It is said also to be possible 

PiMisanias interposes an Eurysaces be- to trace an ancient waU across the 

tween Philseas and Ajaz (i. zxxv. § 2). isthmus. 
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part is thirty-six furlongs, the whole length of the peninsnla 
within the isthmus being four hundred and twenty furlongs.^ 

37. When he had finished carrying the wall across the isthmus, 
and had thus secured the Chersonese against the Apsinthians, 
Miltiades proceeded to engage in other wars,* and first of all 
attacked the Lampsacenians ; ^ but £Etlling into an ambush which 
they had laid he had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. Now 
it happened that Miltiades stood high in the favour of. Croesus, 
king of Lydia. When Croesus therefore heard of his calamity, 
he sent and commanded the men of Lampsacus to give Miltiades 
his freedom ; " if they refused, " he said, " he would destroy them 
like a fir." Then the Lampsacenians were somewhile in doubt 
about this speech of Croesus, and could not tell how to construe 
his threat " that he would destroy them like a fir ; " • but at last 
one of their elders divined the true sense, and told them that the 
fir is the only tree which, when cut dowu^ makes no fr^sh shoots, 
but forthwith dies outright.^ So the Lampsacenians, being 
greatly afraid of Croesus, released Miltiades, and let him go 
tree. 

38. Thus did Miltiades, by the help of Croesus, escape this 
danger. Some time afterwards he died childless,^ leaving his 
kingdom and his riches to Stesagoras, who was the son of Chnon, 
his half-brother.^ Ever since hia death the people of the Cher- 



s These measurements are said to be which was on the Asiatic side of the 
very accurate (Kruse, ut supra). Scy- Hellespont, vide supra, v. 117. 
lax, writing a century later, is far less ' The words of Crossus may have con- 
exact. He gives the length of the tcdned a double allusion, one element of 
peninsula as 400 stades, the breadth of which escaped Herodotus. Lampsacus, 
the isthmus as 40 (Peripl. p. 68). In it appears from various writers (Char, 
this he is followed by Strabo (vii. p. Lamps. Fr. 6; Delich. Procon. FV. 10; 
482). Xenophon relates that Dorcylli- Strab. xiii. p. 840; Steph. Byz. ad voc.; 
dflJB measured the distance, and found it Etym. Magn. ad voc. nirt^cuz), had once 
37 stades (Hist. Gr. iii. ii. 10). The borne the name of Pityusa, or Pityeia, 
circumstances of the peninsula at that a name given to it on account of the 
time (B c. 398) were exactly similar to abimdance of its fir-trees, and under 
those here spoken of; and Dercyllidas which it was known exclusively in an- 
protected the inhabitants in the same cient times (Hom. II. ii. 3*29). The 
way. It is remarkable, however, that, threat therefore involved a p^n. 
BO far as can be gathered from Xeno- '' Staphylus said the same of the 
phon, the former wall had entirely dis- ire^icT; as Herodotus of the irlrvs (Fr. 13; 
appeared. compare Zenob. Prov. v. 76, and Tzetx. 

^ One of these was commemorated by Chil. ix. 833). Both are species of fir. 
an offering at Olympia, which Pausanias ■ Marcellinus relates that he lost a 

saw thus inscribed : — son in the Chersonese (Vit. Thucyd. 

go»n7<n)v ^ Literally, " his brother on the 

TtixjK cAovTc« 'ApaTov- ^px< W MtAnaJijf mother's side." According to Hero- 

^^^' dotus the mother of Miltiades and 

Cf. Pausan. vi. xix. § 4. Cimon was married successively to Cy- 

^ For the position of Lampsacus, pselus and to a Stesagoras. Miltiadea 
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sonese have offered him the customary sacrifices of a fomider ; 
and they have further established in his honour a gymnic 
contest and a chariot-race/ in neither of which is it lawful for 
any Lampsacenian to contend. Before the war with Lampsactis 
was ended Stesagoras too died childless : he was sitting in the 
hall of justice when he was struck upon the head with a hatchet 
by a man who pretended to be a deserter, but was in good sooth 
au enemy, and a bitter one. 

39. Thus died Stesagoras ; and upon his death the Pisistratidas 
fitted out a trireme, and sent Miltiades, the son of Cimon, and 
brother of the deceased, to the Chersonese, that he might under- 
take the management of affairs in that quarter. They had already 
shown him much favour at Athens, as if, forsooth, they had been 
no parties to the death of his father Cimon — ^a matter whereof I 
will give an account in another place.* He upon his arrival 
remained shut up within the house, pretending to do honour to 
the memory of his dead brother ; whereupon the chief people of 
the Chersonese gathered themselves together from all the cities 
of the land, and came in a procession to the place where Miltiades 
was, to condole with him upon his misfortune. Miltiades com- 
manded them to be seized and thrown into prison ; after which he 
made himself master of the Chersonese, maintained a body of five 
hiMdred mercenaries, and married Hegesipyla,^ daughter of the 
Thracian king Olorus. 

40. This Miltiades, the son of Cimon, had not been long in 
the country* when a calamity befel him yet more grievous than 

was the issue of the former, Cimon of Hegesipyla here lientioned, a ooDsider- 

the latter marriage (cf. infra, ch. 103). able property in Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 

ICarcellinus makes Stesagoras, the sue- 104; compare Marcellinus, Yit. Thu- 

cessor of Miltiades, himself the half- cyd., whose .'account, however, is very 

broUier of that king (Vit. Thucyd.)- confused). Hegesipyla was probably, by 

1 See 1. 167, and compare the similar her name, a half Greek, the daughter of 

honours paid to Brasidas at Amphipolis a Greek mother. (Compare the case of 

(Thucyd. V. 11). Scylas, iv. 78.) 
' Infra, ch. 103. * There is here a curious laxity of 

' The Thracian princes were not expression, or a curious forgetfulness of 

averse to giving their daughters in mar- dates. Miltiades ccmnot have entered 

riage to the Greeks upon the coast, upon his government much later than 

Teres, the founder of the great kingdom b.c. 512 ; for not only did he take part 

of the Odrysse, married one of his in the Scythian expedition of Darius, 

daughters to Nymphodorus, a Greek which was at latest in b.c. 507-506, but 

of Abdera (Thucyd. ii. 29). Hegesipyla, we are expressly told that he was sent 

the daughter of Olorus, is said to have from Athens to the Chersonese 6^ tlie 

accompanied her husband to Athens, FiaistratidcB, who ceased to reign b.c. 

and after his death to have married 510. Now his expulsion from the Cher- 

another Athenian, by whom she had a sonese by the Scyths falls, according to 

ton who was named Olorus, after his the account here given, into the year 

grandfather. This Olorus was the father B.c. 495, so that he had been at least 

of Thucydides, who seems to have in- fifteen years in the country when the 

herited, through his grandmother, the Scythians drove him out. 

2 A 2 
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those in which he was now involved : for three years earlier he 
had had to fly before an incursion of the Scyths. These nomads, 
angered by the attack of Darius, collected in a body and marched 
acKfar as the Chersonese." Miltiades did not await their coming, 
but fled, and remained away until the Scyths retired, when the 
Dolonci sent and fetched him back. AU this happened three 
years before the events which befel Miltiades at the present 
time. 

41. He now no sooner heard that the Phoenicians were attack- 
ing Tenedos^ than he loaded five triremes with his goods and 
chattels, and set sail for Athens. Cardia was the point from which 
he took his departure ; and as he sailed down the gulf of Melas,^ 
along the shore of the Chersonese, he came suddenly upon the 
whole Phoenician fleet. However he himself escaped, with four 
of his vessels, and got into Imbrus,® one trireme only falling into 
the hands of his pursuers. This vessel was under the command 
of his eldest son Metiochus, whose mother was not the daughter 
of the Thracian king Olorus, but a difierent woman. Metiochus 
and his ship were taken ; and when the Phoenicians found out 
that he was a son of Miltiades they resolved to convey him to 
the king, expecting thereby to rise high in the royal favour. 
For they remembered that it was Miltiades who counselled the 
lonians to hearken when the Scyths prayed them to break up 
tlie bridge and return home.* Darius, however, when the Phoe- 
nicians brought Metiochus into his presence, was so far from 
doing him any hurt, that he loaded him witli benefits. He gave 
him a house and ^tate, and also a Persian wife, by whom there 
were children bom to him who were accounted Persians. As 
for Miltiades himseK, from Imbrus he made his way in safety to 
Athens. 

42. At this time the Persians did no more hurt to the lonians; 
but on the contrary, before the year was out, they carried 
into effect the following measures, which were greatly to their 

* This appears to have been a ma- the embassy to Sparta mentioned below 
rauding expedition, to which the Scy- (ch. 84). 
thians were encouraged by the success ^ Supra, ch. 31. 
of the Ionian revolt up to that time. "* The modem gulf of Xeros, on the 
It took place the year before the fall of western side of the peninsula. It re- 
Miletus. This date explains the mis- ceived its name from the river Melas, 
take, if mistake it be, of Strabo (xiii. the small stream which flows into the 
p. 853), who thought the burning of the gulf near Kavatch, called by the Turks 
towns about the Hellespont, in B.C. 493 the Kavatch Su. 

(supra, ch. 33), to have arisen from fear ' Imbrus is not more than ten or 
of a Scythic invasion of Asia. The twelve miles from the coast. It is men- 
anxiety of the Scythians to avenge the tioned above (v. 26). 
invasion of their land is indicate by > Supra, iv. 137. 
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advantaga Artaphemes, satrap of Sardis, summoned deputies 
from all the Ionian cities, and forced them to enter into agree- 
ments with one another, not to harass each other by force of arms, 
but to settle their disputes by reference.^" He likewise took the 
measurement of their whole country in parasangs — such is the 
name which the Persians give to a distance of thirty furlongs * — J 
and settled the tributes which the several cities were to pay, at /^ 
a rate that has continued unaltered from the time when ArtflAt 
phemes fixed it down to the present day.^ The rate was very 
nearly the same as that which had been paid before the revolt.^ 



^ These provisoes were common in 
the Greek treaties (compare Thucyd. 
L 146, V. 18, 79» &c.); but it is difficult 
to imagine that the cities of Asiatic 
Qreece had up to this time possessed 
the right of carrying on war with one 
another. Such a right seems incom« 
patible with the Persian domination; 
and no instance appears of its exercise. 
1 Supra, ii. 6, and y. 53. 
• Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. 
pp. 454-4-56, note) denies that the 
Greek cities upon the coast paid any 
tribute to Persia from the date of the 
full organisation of the Athenian con- 
federacy (b.c. 476) tiU after the disasters 
at Syracuse (b.c. 413). He thinks this 
passage only means that there was an 
aoBasment of the Ionic cities in the 
king's books, not that there was any 
payment of tribute. He supposes that 
Herodotus knew this fact of the assess- 
ment, from having access to the books 
tiiemselves, and **miffht or mijht not 
hnovo" whether the tribute waa realised. 
TTo me it appears quite inconceivable 
that Herodotus should be ignorant of 
«ach a point, and very unlikely that he 
should have mentioned the continuance 
of the assessment in the way vhich he has, 
if all payment of it had ceased from the 
-time when he was eight years old. 
TThere is, however, more direct evidence 
"that the tribute continued to be paid. 
^Mr. Qrote admits that ** Qreek towns 
in the interior " paid their quotas, con- 
«idering that point to be proved by the 
case of Magnesia, which Artaxerxes gave 
'to Themistocles; but he has apparently 
forgotten that the revenues of Myus and 
Xiampsacus, both cities of the coast, were 
%uigned to the illustrious exile, in 
exactly the same way as those of Mag- 
nesia (Thucyd. i. 138). It is manifest 
therefore that Lampsacus and Myus 
Mere not only rated, but paid tribute, 
down to B.C. 465. Indeed this is con- 



fessed by Mr. Qrote in a previous note 
(vol. V. p. 385, note ';, strangely at 
variance with the later one. If so, 
there can be no reason for supposing 
that any of the towns upon the main- 
land were free from tribute. 

The expressions of Thucydides (1. 18, 
89, 95, &c.), which Mr. Qrote miotes, 
concemiug the Hellespontine and Ionian 
Greeks who had "revolted from Persia," 
and been " liberated from the king," 
must be imderstood, I think, of the 
cities on the European side of the Hel- 
lespont, and of the islands, Proconnesus, 
Cyzicus, Lesbos, Chios, Samoa, &c. 

It seems to me probable that the prac- 
tical exemption from tribute of the 
Greek cities on the mainland com- 
menced in B.C. 449, and was an express 
provision of the treaty of Cyprus. It 
was the equivalent which the Greeks 
received for agreeing to leave the Per- 
sians in undisputed possession of Cyprus 
and Egypt. Herodotus had perhaps at 
this time completed the first draught of 
his History. The facts were therefore, 
at the time of his writing, as he stated 
them. Afterwards at Thurii he ne- 
glected to alter the passage, which is 
not surprising, for he seems to have 
done little more than make additions to 
his History in his later years. 

' Supra, iii. 90. What necessitated 
the new rating and measui*ement was 
the alteration of territory which had 
taken place in consequence of the revolt. 
Miletus we know had been punished for 
its share in the outbreak by the loss of 
a tract of moimtain land which was 
given to the Carians of Pedasus (supra, 
ch. 20) ; and probably the remainder of 
the guilty cities had been treated in the 
same way. On the other hand, cities 
which abstained, as Ephesus (supra, 
ch. 16, note), may have received an 
increase of territory. 
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Such were the peacefol dealings of the Fersiaiis with the 
loniana 

43. The next spring Darius superseded all the other generals, 
and sent down Mardonius, the son of Gobryas,* to the coasts 
and with him a vast body of men, some fit for sea, others for land 
service. Mardonius was a youth at this time, and had only lately 
married Artazostra, the Idng's daughter.* When Mfiirdonins, 
accompanied by this numerous host, reached Cilicia, he took ship 
and proceeded along shore with his fleet, while the land army 
marched under other leaders towards the Hellespont. In the 
course of his voyage along the coast of Asia he came to Ionia ; 
and here I have a marvel to relate which will greatly surprise 
those Greeks who cannot believe that Otanes advised the seven 
conspirators to make Persia a commonwealth.® Mardonius put 
down all the despots throughout Ionia, and in lieu of them 
established democracies. Having so done, he hastened to the 
Hellespont, and when a vast multitude of ships had been brought 
together, and likewise a powerful land force, he conveyed his 
troops across the strait by means of his vessels, and proceeded 
through Europe against Eretria and Athens.' 

44. At least these towns served as a pretext for the expedition, 
the real purpose of which was to subjugate as great a number as 
possible of the Grecian cities ; and this became plain when the 
Thasians,^ who did not even lift a hand in their defence, were 
reduced by the sea force, while the land army added the Mace- 
donians to the former slaves of the king. All the tribes on the 
hither side of Macedonia had been reduced previously.* From 
Thasos the fleet stood across to the mainland, and sailed along 
shore to Acanthus,^ whence an attempt was made to double 

* This is another instance of the alter- than they gained by the convenienoe of 

nation of names among the Persians, having the government of the Greek 

(Compare ill. 160, &c.) Gkibryas was states assimilated to their own. To 

the son of a Mardonius (Beh. Ins. col. allow Greeks, in order to conciliste 

It. par. 18.) them, democratic institutions, was a 

^ On marriages of this kind, see above very different thing from contemplating 

V. IIB, note ^, and compare vol. ii. p. the adoption of such institutions among 

462, note ^. themselves. 

^ It would seem that the tale related ^ The aggressors in the late war (su- 

by Herodotus in Book iii. (chs. 80-83), pra, v. 99). 

had appeared incredible to the Greeks " Thasos had hitherto esciq>ed sub- 

themselves. Herodotus undoubtedly jection. Megabazus, who carried his 

believed it to be true ; but the story arms even farther west, seems to have 

does not really derive any support from had no fleet at his disposal. Otanes, who 

the policy here pursued by Mardonius. reduced Lemnos and Imbnis (supra, 

That policy was decidedly wise. The v. 26, 27), did not venture so far as 

Persians had learnt, by dint of experi- Thasos. • Supra, t. 18. 

ence, that they lost more, through un- ^ Acanthus lay on the eastern side of 

popiilai'ity, by upholding the tyrants, the peninsula 'of Athos, as is plain botii 
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Mount Athos. But here a violent north wind sprang up, against 
which nothing could contend, and handled a large number of the 
ships with much rudeness, shattering them and driving them 
aground upon Athos. 'Tis said the number of the ships destroyed 
was little short of three hundred; and the men who perished were 
more than twenty thousand.^ For the sea about Athos abounds 
in monsters beyond all others; and so a portion were seized and 
devoured by these animals,^ while others were dashed violently 
against the rocks ; some, who did not know how to swim, were 
engulfed ; and ^me died of the cold. 

45. While thus it fared with the fleet, on land Mardonius 
and his army were attacked in their camp during the night by 
the Brygi,* a tribe of Thracians ; and here vast numbers of the 
Persians were slain, and even Mardonius himself received a 
wound. The Brygi, nevertheless, did not succeed in maintain- 
ing their own freedom : for Mardonius would not leave the 
country till he had subdued them and made them subjects of 
Persia. Still, though he brought them under the yoke, the 
blow which his land force had received at their hands, and 
the great damage done to his fleet ofi* Athos, induced him to 
set out upon his retreat ; and so this armament, having fsdled 
disgracefully, returned to Asia. 

46. The year after these events, Darius received information 
from certain neighbours of the Thasians that those inlanders were 
•making preparations for revolt ; he therefore sent a herald, and 

ftoim this passage and from the account in the peninsula, and though offering a 

of the maixsh of Xerxes (infra, vii. 115' high price, prevail upon any boat to 

121). It probably occupied the site of carry me from the eastern side of the 

the modem Tillage of Erisso (Leake's peninsula to the western, or even &om 

2I^orthem Greece, vol. iii. p. 147). The Xiropotami to Vatopedhi." (Northern 

territory of the Acanthians, however, Greece, vol. iii. p. 145. Compare Sir 

extended across the isthmus, and they G. Bowen's Diary, p. 57.) 

nuiT have had a port on the Singitio ' Mr. Grote, I know not on what 

Chilf, which perhaps misled Ptolemy grounds, transforms these sea-monsters 

(liL 13, p. 92) and Strabo (vii. p. 481) into " wild beasts " inhabiting the 

•a to the site of the place. Scylax "tongue of land" (Hist, of Greece, vol 

(p. 63), Scymnus .Chius (11. 645, 646), iv. p. 422). 

mnd Mela (ii. 2), agree with Herodotus. * The Greeks believed these Brygi 

* The navigation of this coast is still to have been ethnically connected with 

full of danger. '' Such is the fear," the Phryges or Phrygians of Asia Minor 

■ays Ck>lonel Leake, ''entertained by (infra, vii. 73; Strab. vii. p. 427). At 

the Gh-eek boatmen of the strength and this time they seem to have dwelt in 

tmoertain direction of the currents the region above Chalcidic^, or perhaps 

around Mount Athos, and of the gales a little more to the west, between the 

and high seas to which the vicinity of Chalcidic peninsula and Pieria (infra, 

the mountain is subject during half the viL 185). Afterwards they were pushed 

year, and which are rendered more for- very much further westward, and appear 

midable by the deficiency of harbours as neighbours to the Illyrians upon the 

in the Gulf of Orfana (Sinus Strymoni- Adriatic (Scvnm. Ch. 1. 433; Strab. vii. 

ens), that I could not, so long as I was p. 473; Steph. Byz. ad voo. Bf»^|;. 
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bade them dismantle their walls, and bring all their ships to 
Abdera.^ The Thasians, at the time when Histiaeus the Milesian 
made his attack upon them/ had resolved that, as their income 
was very great, they would apply their wealth to building ships 
of war, and surrounding their city with another and a stronger 
wall. Their* revenue was derived partly from their possessions 
upon the mainland,'' partly fjx)m the mines which they owned. 
They were masters of the gold-mines at Scapt6-Hyle,* the yearly 
produce of which amounted in all to eighty talents. Their mines 
in Thasos • yielded less, but still were so far prolific that, besides 
being entirely free from land-tax, they had a surplus income, 
derived from the two sources of their territory on the main and 
their mines, in common years of two hundred, and in the best 
years of three hundred talents. 

47. I myself have seen the mines in question : by far the most 
curious of them are those which the Phoenicians discovered at 
the time when they went with Thasus and colonised the island,^ 
which afterwards took its name from him.^ These Phoenician 
workings are in Thasos itself, between Coenyra and a place called 
-^Enyra, over against Samothrace : ' a huge mountain has been 
turned upside down in the search for ores. Such then was the 
source of their wealth. On this occasion no sooner did the 
Great King issue his commands than straightway the Thasians 
dismantled their wall, and took their whole fleet to Abdera. 



* Megabazus had subdued the entire The wife of Thucydides was, we are 
coast (supra, y. 10, ad fin.\ and Abddra told, a native of this place, and the 
had probably been occupied by a Per- owner of some of its mines (Marcellin. 
sian garrison, like Eiou and Doriscus Vit. Thucyd. p. ix.); and hither Thu- 
(infi-a, vii. 106, 107). On its site, vide cydides himself retired when exiled 
infra, vii. 109. from Athens, and wrote his history 

* Supra, ch. 28. (ibid. p. x. ; Plutarch, de Exil. ii. p. 
7 The Thasians possessed a number 605, C.). The name is sometimes 

of places on the coast opposite their written 2Kceirn)(rv\ri (Steph. Theophr.), 

island, as is plain from Thucydides (i. and in Latin ScapUstUa (Lucret.). 

100). One of these was Datum (Eu- * Thasos is said to have been called 

stath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 517 ; Zenob. Chrysa by the early Greeks, on account 

Prov. Gr. Cent. iii. 71), a place which of its gold-mines (Arrian, Fr. 67; Eu- 

combined so many advantages that it stath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 528). 

passed into a proverb for an abundance ^ Supra, ii. 44. Compare ApoUod. 

of good things (Zenob. 1. s. c. Harpo- iii. i. 1, § 7, 8. Thucydides makes 

cration in voc; Strab. vii. p. 481; see Thasos a colony of the Parians (iv. 

also infra, ix. 75, note). It possessed 104). 

gold-mines, and was also a place of great ^ Bochart (Geograph. Sac. i. xi. p. 

fertility. 393) derives the word Thasos from the 

* Scaptd-Hyle is said by Stephen Cad Syriac tas, "an armlet." 

voc.) to have been a town upon the ' That is, on the south-east aide of 

Thracian coast, opposite Thasos. It was the island. Coenyra still remains in the 

probably near Datum, to which its gold- modem Kinyra. The site of JBnyra 

mines seem sometimes to be ascribed, cannot be fixed. 
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148. After this Darius resolved to prove the Greeks, and try 
the bent of their minds, whether they were inclined to resist him 
in arms or prepared to make their submission. He therefore 
t sent out heralds in divers directions round about Greece, with 
orders to demand everywhere earth and water for the king. At 
the same time he sent other heralds to the various seaport 
towns which paid him tribute, and required them to provide a 
nimiber of ships of war and horse-transports. 

49. These tovms accordingly began their preparations; and 
the heralds who had been sent into Greece obtained what the 
king had bid them ask from a large number of the states upon 
the mainland, and likewise from all the islanders whom they 
visited.* Among these last were included the Eginetans, who, 
equaUy with the rest, consented to give earth and water to the 
Persian king. 

When the Athenians heard what the Eginetans had done,^ 
believing that it was from enmity to themselves that they had 
given consent, and that the Eginetans intended to join the 
Persian in his attack upon Athens, they straightway took the 
matter in hand. In good truth it greatly rejoiced them to have 
so fair a pretext; and accordingly they sent frequent embassies to 
Sparta,^ and made it a charge against the Eginetans that their 
conduct in this matter proved them to be traitors to Greece. ^ 

50. Hereupon Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandridas, who was 
then king of the Spartans, went in person to Egina, intending to 
seize those whose guilt was the greatest. As soon however as he 
tried to arrest them, a number of the Eginetans made resistance, 
a certain Crius, son of Polycritus, being the foremost in violence. 
This person told him " he should not carry off a single Eginetan 
without it costing him dear — the Athenians had bribed him to 
make this attack, for which he had no warrant from his own 
government— otherwise both the kings would have come together 
to make the seizure." This he said in consequence of instructions 
which he had received from Demaratus.® Hereupon Cleomenes, 

^ EuboBa is probably to be excepted quently colled in to aid the weaker 

from the list, and also Naxos, which against the stronger, but with no definite 

it was intended to punish (infra, oh. hegemony, excepting over the states of 

96). The rest of the Cyclades, without the Peloponnese (supra, v. 91). Now 

doubt, made their submission. she was acknowledgCKl to have a para- 

* Mr. Qrote has some excellent ob- mount authority over the whole of 

■errations on the great importance of Greece, as the proper guardian of the 

this appeal (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. Grecian liberties. It gave additional 

pp. 427-430). It raised Sparta to the weight to the appeal that it was made 

general protectorate of Greece. Hitherto by Athena, the second city of Greece, 

■he had been a leading power, fre- ' This was the second time that Dema- 
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finding that he must quit Egina, asked Crios his name ; and 
when Crius told him, " Get thy horns tipped with brass with 
all speed, Crius ! " "^ he said, " for thou wilt have to stni^le 
with a great danger." 

51. Meanwhile Demaratus, son of Ariston, was bringing charges 
against Cleomenes at Sparta. He too, like Cleomenes, was king 
of the Spartans, but he belonged to the lower house — not indeed 
that his house was of any lower origin than the other, for both 
houses are of one blood — but the house of Eurysthenes is the 
more honoured of the two, inasmuch as it is the elder branch. 

52. The Lacedaemonians declare, contradicting therein all the 
poets,^ that it was king Aristodemus himself son of AristomachuSy 
grandson of Cleodaeus, and great-grandson of Hyllus, who con- 
ducted them to the land which they now possess, and not the sons 
of Aristodemus. The wife of Aristodemus, whose name (they 
say) was Argeia, and who was daughter of Autesion,^ son of 
Tisamenns, grandson of Thersander, and great-grandson of Poly- 
nices, within a little while after their coming into the country, 
gave birth to twins. Aristodemus just lived to see his children, 
but died soon afterwards of a disease. The Lacedaemonians of 
that day determined, according to custom, to take for their king 
the elder of the two children ; but they were so alike, and so exactly 
of one size, that they could not possibly tell which of the two to 
choose : so when they found themselves unable to make a choice, 
or haply even earlier, they went to the mother and asked her to 
tell them which was the elder, whereupon she declared that " she 
herself did not know the children apart;" although in good truth 

ratuB had thwarted Cleomenes (vide on the mythological fables genealo- 

supra, V. 75). The kings of the younger gically, as Cinsethon and Asius," or else 

house had an inferior position ; and their " the historical poets, such as Eumeltis 

jealousy of the elder house found a the Corinthian *' (Miiller's DoriaoB, vol. 

natural vent in such petty annoyances i. p. 58, E. T.). Their views were 

as those which are recorded of Dema- adopted by the m3rthological prose- 

ratus. writers, as, for instance, ApoUodorus 

* Cleomenes puns upon the name (ii. viii. 2, § 9) and Pausanias (m. L 

Crius, which signifies ** a ram" in 5), who both declare the death of Ari- 

Greek. Cicero indulges in facetuB of stodemus to have taken place before the 

the same kind with respect to Yerres, invasion of the Peloponnese. Herodotus 

verres being Latin for "a boar pig." follows the local Spartan tradition, as 

(Cf. Cic. in Verr. Act. n. ii. 78, iv. 25 and he himself states, which vras that Aristo- 

43. ''Aiebant in labores Herculis non demus actually reigned at Sparta. Of 

miniis hunc immanissimum Yerrem, this tradition we find another trace in 

quam ilium aprum Erymanthinimi re- Xenophon (Ages. viii. 7), the friend of 

ferri oportere.*') AgesilaiiB, and so long a refugee in 

® These poets are not those of the Laconia. 

Epic cycle, which concluded with the • Sister therefore, according to the 

adventures of Telegonus, the son of myth, of Theras, the ooloniaer of Then 

Ulysses, but either ''those who carried (supra, iv. 147). 
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she knew them very well, and only feigned ignorance in order 
that, if it were possible, both of them might be made kings of 
Sparta. The Lacedaemonians were now in a great strait ; so 
they sent to Delphi and inquired of the oracle how they should 
deal with the matter. The Pythoness made answer, " Let both 
be taken to be kings; but let the elder have the greater honour,'* 
So the Lacedsemonians were in as great a strait as before, and 
could not conceive how they were to discover which was the 
first-born, till at length a certain Messenian, by name Panites, 
suggested to them to watch and see which of the two the mother 
washed and fed first ; if they found she always gave one the pre- 
ference, that fact would tell them all they wanted to know ; if, 
on the contrary, she herself varied, and sometimes took the one 
first, sometimes the other, it would be plain that she knew as 
little as they ; in which case they must try some other plan. 
The Lacedaemonians did according to the advice of the Messenian, 
aiid, without letting her know why, kept a watch upon the 
mother; by which means they discovered that, whenever she' 
either washed or fed her children, she always gave the same 
child the preference. So they took the boy whom the mother 
honoured the most, and regarding him as the first-bom, brought 
him up in the palace ; and the name which they gave to the 
elder boy was Eurysthenes, while his brother they called Procles. 
When the brothers grew up, there was always, so long as they 
lived, enmity between them ; and the houses sprung from their 
loins have continued the feud to this day.^ ,> j . ^' ' - r ^ ,•'' 

53. Thus much is related by the LacedaBufonians, but ndt by 
any of the other Greeks ; in what follows I give the tradition of 
the Greeks generally. The kings of the Dorians (they say) — 
counting up to Perseus, son of Danae,* and so omitting the god — 



1 It may be Buspected that the fre- v. 7-25). It seems to have been for the 

qnent prosecutions and punishments of purpose of weakening the monarchy by 

tne Spartan kings were fomented and the introduction of such a state of 

encouraged by the hostility between the things, that the double royalty was 

rival houses. Besides the degradation established and maintained at Sparta. 

of Demaratus narrated below (ch. 67), See the statement of Aristotle (Pol. ii. 

we know that Leo ty chides was banished 6), ffotrripiay 4v6fjuCoy rf vSKu cTyai rh 

from Sparta (ch, 72) — that Cleomenes aratridCuv rohs fiouriKtis. 

fled through fear (ch. 74)— that Pau- ^ It is strange that Herodotus should 

aanias, the son of Cleombrotus, was put speak of Perseus as a " king of the 

to death (Thucyd. i. 134)— that Plisto- Dorians." Perseus, according to the 

anax, the son of Pausanias, remained in legend, was a progenitor of Hercules, 

exile for nineteen years (Thucyd. y. 1 6) — and therefore an ancestor of the Spartan 

and that Pausanias, the son of Plisto- monarchs; but the Heracleids did not 



X, was tried on a capital charge, and come into connexion with the Dorians 
had to quit the country (Xen. Hell. iii. till at least a generation after Heroulea. 
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are rightly given in the common Greek lists, and rightly con- 
sidered to have been Greeks themselves ; for even at this early 
time they ranked among that people.^ I say " up to Pereens," 
and not further, because Perseus has no mortal father by whose 
name he is called,* as Hercules has in Amphitryon ; whereby it 
appears that I have reason on my side, and am right in saying, 
" up to Perseus." If we follow the line of Danae, daughter 
of Acrisius, and trace her progenitors, we shall find that the 
chiefs of the Dorians are really genuine Egyptians.* In the 
genealogies here given I have followed the common Greek 
accounts. 

54. According to the Persian story, Perseus was an Assyrian 
who became a Greek ;® his ancestors, therefore, according to them, 
were not Greeks. They do not admit that the forefathers of 



* This cannot be held to be strictly 
true, since the name Hellene first entered 
the Peloponnese with the Dorians. If, 
however, we understand only that the 
earlier Ptoloponnesian princes were of 
no foreign race, but of one closely akin 
to the Hellene, the statement may be 
accepted. 

^ That is to say, he is uniformly 
declared to be the son of Jupiter. 

* Supra, ii. 91. Herodotus believes 
in the tale which brings Danaiis from 
Egypt. 

{Many writers besides him ascribe the 
onisation of parts of Greece to the 
uncolonising Egyptians. Danaus led a 
colony from Egypt (Diod. i. 2); and not 
only was Danaus said to have fled from 
Egypt to Argos, but Pausanias thinks the 
Nauplians a colony from that country 
in old times. (Bk. iv.) Diodorus and 
others say colonies went from Egypt 
to Athens, led by Cecrops from Sai's. 
Cadmus (the personification of the East) 
generally reported to have gone from 
jPhcenicia to Boeotia (Her. v. 57), is said 
by Eusebius to have migrated from 
Egyptian Thebes with Phoenix, and to 
have founded Atheus and Boeotian 
Thebes; and both he and Cecrops have 
the merit of leading a colony of Saites 
to Athens. (Schol. on Lycoph. Diod. 
i. 28.) Triptolemus again gave laws to 
Athens (Porph. de Abstin. iv.; Diod. i. 
1 8, 20) ; and Erechtheus was also said to 
be an Egyptian. (Diod. i. 29.) But 
without giving full credit to these and 
similar statements, it is possible that 
some settlers, probably refugees, occa- 
sioually went from Egypt to Greece, 
and that, as Herodotus positively asserts. 



a great number of barbarous people be- 
came united with them (Bk. L c. 58); 
though no particular portion of the 
Greek race can be said to be of Egyptian, 
or any other foreign origin, subsequently 
to the great immigrations from Asia. — 
G.W.] 

^ It has not been commonly seen that 
this is an entirely distinct stoiy from 
that related below (vii. 150)— that Per- 
seus, son of Danae, had a son Perses, 
the progenitor of the Achaemenian kinj^ 
— which latter the Greeks generally 
adopted (Plat. Alcib. i. p. 120, E.; Xen. 
Cyrop. 1. ii. 1 ; ApoUod. ii. iv. 5, § 1). 
This tale denies any birth connexion 
between Perseus and the Greeks, bring- 
ing him originally from the East 
(strangely enough from Assyria)^ and 
making him settle in Greece and become 
naturalised. 

Both stories seem to me pure in- 
ventions, based merely upon the simi- 
larity of name which the Persians found 
to exist between their own national 
appellation and a Greek mythological 
personage. They were willing to take 
advantage of this circumstance to en- 
courage the belief in an early connexion 
between themselves and the Greeks; and 
they did not much care in what way the 
connexion was made out. 

It is of course possible that the Greek 
hero Perseus may have come down to 
them from those primitive times when 
the Arian race had not yet split into 
sections, and thus the similarity of name 
may not be accidental. It may even 
indicate a real connexion of race, but not 
one of which either of the two tales is a 
proper exponent. 
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Acrisius were in any way related to Perseus, but say they were 
Egyptians, as the Greeks likewise testify. 

55. Enough however of this subject. How it came to pass that 
Egyptians obtained the kingdoms of the Dorians,'^ and what 
they did to raise themselves to such a position, these are questions 
concerning which, as they have been treated by others,® I shall 
say nothing. I proceed to speak of points on which no other 
writer has touched. 

56. The prerogatives which the Spartans have allowed their^ ^.^ 
kings are the following. In the first place, two priesthoods, . j 
those (namely) of Lacedaemonian and of Celestial Jupiter;* also „ 

the right of making war on what country soever they please,* /-?. - • • 
without hindrance from any of the other Spartans, under pain of 
outlawry ; on service the privilege of marching first in the advance 
and last in the retreat, and of having a hundred * picked men for 
their body-guard while with the army ; likewise the liberty of 
sacrificing as many cattle in their expeditions as it seems them 
good, and the right of* having the skins and the chines of the 
slaughtered animals for their own use. 

57. Such are their privileges in war ; in peace their rights are 
18 follows. When a citizen makes a public sacrifice the kings 

^ That ia to say, the kingdoms of the Uranius would be respectively Jupiter 

Pelopoimese, afterwards conquered by the lord of the Lacedsemonian territory, 

lie Dorians. and Jupiter the supreme god, or king of 

• It is uncertain to what class of heaven. The necessary union of the 
imters Herodotus here alludes. He priestly with the kingly office was an 
nay intend the poets of the Epic cycle, idea almost universal in early times 
vith whom the adventures of Danaiis (Miiller, ii. pp. 101-104). 

knd his daughters were a recognised ^ Not the right of declaring war, 

tiliject. (A poem, Aavotf, is quoted by which rested with the assembly, and 

Semens Alex. Strom, iv. p. 618, and might, we know, be exercised against 

«ferred to by Harpocration, ad voc. the will of the king (Thucyd. L 87), bui 

^6x9»v^ It is more probable, how- the right of determining the general 

rrar, that he speaks of prose-writers, course and character of each campaign 

lUch as Acusilaiis, Hecatseus, and Hip- (ib. viii. 5). 

>YB of Rhegium. The "genealogies" 'This is perhaps an error. The 

i the two former, and the Argolica of number of the knights who formed the 

he latter author, might treat of the king's body-guard is always elsewhere 

natters in question. Colonel Mure declared to be 300 (infra, vii. 205, viii. 

luggests that the reference is to the 124; Thucyd. v. 72; Xen. de Rep. Lao. 

' Spfftan magistrates " of Charon (Lit. iv. 3) ; and this number accords better 

>f Greece, vol. iv. p. 306); but it is very with the other numerical divisions at 

mlikely that he went further back than Sparta, as, for instance, the three tribes, 

iie Dorian conquest. the thirty Obse, the thirty senators, &o. 

* These are probably Achsean rather Possibly, however, the knights of the 
;han Dorian priesthoods, and may have Hyllean tribe, who would be 100, were 
jelonged to the Heracleid kings before attached in a special way to the persons 
hmr expulsion. The worship of Apollo of the kings, and accompanied tnem as 
ipecially characterised the Dorian tribes, a bodv^giumi on all expeditions, whereas 
boat of Jupiter and Juno the Achaean the whole 300 may not have gone out 
[see Miiller's Dorians, i. pp. 409-411, unless upon special occasions. 

B. T.). 2ieus Lacedsemon and 2ieus 
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are given the first seats at the banquet ; they are served before 
any of the other guests, and have a double portion of everything ; 
they take the lead in the libations ; and the hides of the sacrificed 
beasts belong to them. Every month, on the first day, and again 
on the seventh of the first decade,* each king receives a beast 
without blemish at the public cost, which he offers up to Apollo ;* 
likewise a medimnus of meal,*^ and of wine a Laconian quart 
In the contests of the games they have always the seat of honour ; 
they appoint the citizens who have to entertain foreigners ;• they 
also nominate, each of them, two of the Pythians,' officers whose 
business it is to consult the oracle at Delphi, who eat with the 
kings, and, like them, live at the public charge. If the kings do 
t/iiot come to the public supper, each of them must have two 
choenixes of meal and a cotyle of wine ® sent home to him at his 
house ; if they come, they are given a double quantity of each, and 
the same when any private man invites them to his table. They 
have the custody of all the oracles which are pronounced ; but 
the Py thians must likewise have knowledge of them. They have 
{ the whole decision of certain causes, which are these, and these 
' only : — ^When a maiden is left the heiress of her father's estate, 

■ and has not been betrothed by him to any one, they decide who 

■ is to marry her ; ® in all matters concerning the public highways 

* On the division of the Greek month partment of foreign affairs belonged, in 
into decades, fi^y iordfitvos, fx^y fifffwyy an especial way, to the kings, committed 
and ^^i' (f^lvwy, see Smith's Diet, of to them the selection of fit persons. 
Antiq. ad voc. Calendarium, and comp. '' The Pythians at Sparta correspond 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 798, &c. The to the f^riyrjrai Uv06xp'nf^oi at AthenSt 
seTenth day of each month was sacred and to the permanent dtapol of other 
to Apollo, who was believed to have states (Miiller's Dorians, ii. p. 15, E. T.). 
been bom on the seventh of Thargelion They are mentioned as messmates of 
(May). See Diog. Laert. iii. § 2, and the kings by Xenophon (Rep. Lac. xv. 
comp. Hes. Op. et D. 771. § 4) and Suidas (ad voc. Uoldioi), Many 

* The kings were at the head of the inscriptions place their names imme< 
whole national religion, the Dorian diately after those of the kings (M6- 
Apollo-worship, as well as the Achaean moires de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions 
ciUtiis of Jupiter. et Belles Lettres, torn. xv. p. 396). 

^ On the size of the medimnus, and Mtiller thinks (1. d. c.) that they had 

also of the chocniz, see vol. i. p. 264, seats in the senate, 

note '. ^ The cotyle is one of the Attic liquid 

* The Proxeni, whose special duty was measiu^s : it contained about half a pint, 
to receive and entertain ambassadors Two cotyles made one xestes or pint, 
from foreign states. The chief states of The Attic quart {rirofnov) was the 
Greece had generally a Proxeuus at all fourth part of a xest^ — consequently 
the more important towns, who under- only a quarter of a pint; but it may be 
took this duty. He was always a native suspected that the "Laconian quart" 
of the place, and, except at Sparta, was was a quarter amphoreus, or above two 
nominated to his office by the state gallons. 

whose proxenus he was. At Sparta, in * So at Athens the Archon Epony- 

consequence of the greater jealousy of mus, who specially represented the 

foreigners, the state insisted on itself ancient office of the king, had the 

appointing the proxeni ; and as the de- guardianship of all orphans and heiresses 
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they judge ; and if a person wants to adopt a child, he must do 
it before the kings. They likewise have the right of sitting in 
council with the eight-and-twenty senators ; and if they are not 
present^ then the senators nearest of kin to them have their 
privileges, and give two votes as the royal proxies, besides a 
third vote, which is their own.^ 

58. Such are the honours which the Spartan people have 
allowed their kings during their lifetime ; after they are dead 
other honours await them. Horsemen carry the news of their 
death through all Laconia, while in the city the women go hither 
and thither drumming upon a kettle. At this signal, in every 
house two free persons, a man and a woman, must put on 
mourning,^ or else be subject to a heavy fine. The Lacedsemo- 
nians have likewise a custom at the demise of their kings which 
is common to them with the barbarians of Asia — indeed with 
the greater number of the barbarians everywhere — ^namely, that 
^hen one of their kings dies, not only the Spartans, but a 
certain number of the coimtry people from every part of Laconia 
are forced, whether they will or no, to attend the funeral. So 
these persons and the Helots, and likewise the Spartans them- 
selves,^ flock together to the number of several thousands, men 
and women intermingled ; and all of them smite their foreheads 

(PoUux, viii. 89). The disposal of heir- 692, A.). 

€8860 and adoption of .children were of ^ That is to say, *< wear squalid un- 

aare than common importance at washed garments, or even cover them* 

rta, since the state looked with selves with mud and dirt;" for the 

hyour upon an undue accumulation Greeks, when they mourned at all. 

If property. mourned in the Oriental fashion (see 

^ The meaning of this passage is verv Horn. II. xxiv. 164, 165). It is uncertain 

obscure. Miiller (ii. p. 106, note , whether this mourning at the death of 

£. T.) thinks that Herodotus shared in the Spartan kings was confined to the 

the opinion which Thucvdides says (i. Periceci, or whether it included the 

20) was current through Greece* and Spartans, who were forbidden by the 

supposed each king to have the right of laws of Lycurgus to mourn at the death 

giving two votes. He would therefore of their own relatives (Plutarch, Inst. 

ooDfiider Herodotus to mean that in the Lac. p. 238, D.). 

absence of the kings, the two senators ' The three classes of which the Lace- 
nearest of kin to the two monarchs diemonian population consisted are here 
rsspectively, gave each a double vote very clearly distinguished from one 
for the monarch whose kinsman he was, another: — 1. The Periceci, or free in- 
tlter which he gave a third vote for habitants of the country districts, the 
himself. Schweighseuser regards Hero- descendants in the main of the sub- 
dotuB as speaking only of one senator, mitted Achieans ; 2. The Helots, or 
and using the plimd distrifmtively, mean- serfs who tilled the soil upon the estates 
ing that the senators who were on each of their Dorian lords, descended in part 
occasion most nearly related to the royal from Achaeans taken with arms in their 
house, gave the royal votes (one for each hands, but chiefly from the conquered 
king) and then gave their own. What- Messenians ; and 3. The Spartans, or 
ever Herodotus means, there is little Dorian conquerors, who were the only 
doubt that such was the actual practice citizens, and who lived almost exclusively 
(cf. Thucyd. 1. s. c. ; Plat. Leg. iii. in the capital. 
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violently, and weep and wail without stint, saying always that 
their last king was the best If a king dies in battle, then 
they make a statue of him, and placing it upon a couch right 
bravely decked, so carry it to the grave. After the burial, by 
the space of ten days there is no assembly, nor do they elect 
magistrates,* but continue mourning the whole time. 

59. They hold with the Persians also in another custom. 
When a king dies, and another comes to the throne, the newly- 
made monarch forgives all the Spartans the debts which they 
owe either to the king or to the public treasury. And in like 
manner among the Persians each king when he begins to reign 
remits the tribute due from the provinces.* 

60. In one respect the Lacedaemonians resemble the Egyp- 
/ ijians.' Their heralds and flute-players, and likewise their 
l/cooks, take their trades by succession from their fathers. A 

flute-player must be the son of a flute-player, a cook of a cook, a 
herald of a herald ; and other people cannot take advantage of 
the loudness of their voice to come into the profession and shut 
out the heralds* sons; but each follows his father's business.^ 
Such are the customs of the Lacedaemonians. 

61. At the time of which we are speaking, while Cleomenes in 
Egina was labouring for the general good of Greece, Demaratus 
at Sparta continued to bring charges against him, moved not so 
mucli by love of the Eginetans as by jealousy and hatred of his 
colleague. Cleomenes therefore was no sooner returned fix^m 
Egina than he considered with himself how he might deprive 



* Compare the Roman justitium usual (vii. 153). Other writers fiuTuali a very 

at the death of an emperor or other much larger catalogue of priestly fami- 

great personage (Tacit. Ann. i. 16, ii. lies (cf. Histoire de I'Acad^mie des 

82; Suet. Calig. 24; Lucan. Phars. ii. Inscriptions, tom. xxiii. p. 51, et seq.). 

16, &c.). Nor are the indications of caste confined 

' The Pseudo-Smerdis, therefore, in to the priesthood. Arts and sciences, 

remitting the tribute for three years, too, often descended from father to son. 

merely extended a species of largess. Hence we hear of the family of the 

to which the subjects of Persia were Asclepiads (physicians) in Cos and Cni- 

already accustomed in some degree dus (Tbeopomp. Fr. Ill), and of the 

(supra, iii. 67). Hom^rids in Chios (Hellan. Fr. 55; 

^ On the classes of the Egyptians see Acusil. Fr. 31); while lurp&y ToiSts, 

note on Book ii. ch. 164. ((oypd<pwy vcuifSf and the like, are com- 

^ The bearing of this passage upon the mon periphrases for larpol, (wypd^i, 

question of the existence of caste in &c. Thus the facts which are here 

Greece has been already noticed (supra, mentioned with respect to Sparta have 

V. 66, note ^). Priesthoods were here- parallels in a number of other similar 

ditary in a large number of the Grecian facts in various parts of Greece, all tend- 

states. Herodotus himself mentions the ing to establish the early prevalence 

lamids and Telliads of Elis (ix. 33, 34), of caste, of which the four Ionic tribes 

the Talthybiads of Laced^emon (vii. are the most marked and dedaive indi- 

134), and the Telinids of Ctela in Sicily cation. 
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Demaratus of his kingly oflBce ; and here the following circum- 
stance furnished a ground for him to proceed upon. Ariston, king 
of Sparta, had been married to two wives, but neither of them 
had borne him any children ; as however he still thought it was 
possible he might have offspring, he resolved to wed a third ; and 
this was how the wedding was brought about He had a certain 
friend, a Spartan, with whom he was more intimate than with any- 
other citizen. This friend was married to a wife whose beauty 
far surpassed that of all the other women in Sparta ; and what 
was still more strange, she had once been as ugly as she now 
was beautiful. For her nurse, seeing how ill-favoured she was, 
and how sadly her parents, who were wealthy people, took her 
bad looks to heart, bethought herself of a plan, which was to carry 
the child every day to the temple of Helen at Therapna,® which 
stands above the Phoebeum,® and there to place her before the 
image, and beseech the goddess to take away the child's ugliness. 
One day, as she left the temple, a woman appeared to her, and 
begged to know what it was she held in her arms. The nurse 
told her it was a child, on which she asked to see it ; but the nurse 
refused ; the parents, she said, had forbidden her to show the 
child to any one. However the woman would not take a denial ; 
and the nurse, seeing how highly she prized a look, at last let her 
see the child. Then the woman gently stroked its head, and said, 
•* One day this child shall be the fairest dame in Sparta." And 
her looks began to change from that very day. When she was 
of marriageable age, Agetus, son of Alcides, the same whom 
I have mentioned above as the friend of Ariston, made her his 
wife. 

62. Now it chanced that Ariston fell in love with this person ; 

' Therapna was a place of some im- there down to the time of Isocrates 

portanoe on the left bank of the Euro- (Encom. Hel. zzvil p. 231 ; compare 

tas, nearly opposite Sparta, from which Athenag. Leg. pro Christ, xii. p. 50). 

it was distant probably about two miles. It is not clear whether the temple of 

It was strongly situated on the flat top Helen was distinct from that of the 

of a high hill, and its towers made it a Dioscuri, which undoubtedly stood in 

conspicuous object (Pind. Isth. i. 31, the sacred enclosure called the Phco- 

^^TcSof Bfpdvyas tios; Alcman. Fr. 1, beum (Pausan. in. xz. § 1). Therapna 

€liwvpyos Stpdxva), Some think that was regarded as their bunal-place also 

it was the ancient metropolis of the (Pind. Nem. x. 55). 

Aohaeans, before Sparta became a great ' A precinct sacred to Apollo, at a 

city (Fahr ad loc ; Miiller's Dorians, i. little distance from the town itself 

p. 108, E. T.) ; but the claims of Amy* (Pausan. 1. s. c. Btpdwyris 8^ oh T6f^ 

else to this position are superior. (See ^oificuoy KoXo^fitySv iffriv), but scarcely 

the Essays appended to Book v. Essay so far as Riepert places it (Atlas von 

L p. 274.) There was a local tradition Hellas, Map ziz. Pkn of Sparta). Hence 

that Helen had been buried at Therapna the B§paityauoy Aths vta of ApoUoniuB 

(Pausan. iii. zix. § 9) ; and both Helen (Argon, ii. 162). 
and Menelaus were certainly worshipped 
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and his love so preyed upon his mind that at last he deyised 
as follows. He went to his friend, the lady's husband, and pro- 
posed to him that they should exchange gifts, each taking that 
which pleased him best out of all the possessions of the other. 
His friend, who felt no alarm about his wife, since Ariston was 
also married, consented readily ; and so the matter was confirmed 
between them by an oath. Then Ariston gave Agetus the pre- 
sent, whatever it was, of which he had made choice, and when it 
came to his turn to name the present which he was to receive in 
exchange, required to be allowed to carry home with him Agetus's 
wife. But the other demurred, and said, " except his wife^ he 
might have anything else : " however, as he could not resist the 
oath which he had sworn, or the trickery which had been practised 
on him, at last he suffered Ariston to carry her away to his 
house. 

63. Ariston hereupon put away his second wife and took for 
his third this woman ; and she, in less than the due time — ^when 
she had not yet reached her full term often months,^ — ^gave birth 
to a child, the Demaratus of whom we have spoken. Then one of 
his servants came and told him the news, as he sat in council with 
the Ephors ; ^ whereat, remembering when it was that the woman 
became his wife, he counted the months upon his fingers, and 
having so done, cried out with an oath, " The boy cannot be 
mine." This was said in the hearing of the Ephors ; but they 
made no account of it at the time. The boy grew up ; and Ariston 
repented of what he had said ; for he became altogether convinced 
that Demaratus was truly his son. The reason why he named 
him Demaratus was the following. Some time before these events 
the whole Spartan people, looking upon Ariston as a man of mark 
beyond all the kings that had reigned at Spaila before him, had 
offered up a prayer that he might have a son. On this account, 
therefore, the name Demaratus ^ was given. 



^ Vide infra, ch. 69, note ^. The meetings, which were attended ooea- 
birth ordinarily takes place in the tenth sionally by the kings themselTes. (Cf. 
lunar month. We are told below (ch. Xen. 1. s. c, who says of AgeailaiiB, uiat 
69) that the wife of Ariston gave birth when he was recalled from Asia to Lace- 
to Demaratus at the close of the seventh daemon, he ** obeyed as readily as if he 
month. had been standing without retinue in 

* So Pausanias (1. s. c), evep more the Ephors' office before the Five" — 

plainly, since he uses the expression iv ohh^v 9ia^p6tncts fj tl iv r^ *E^op€l^ 

]Sov\fj Ko^fjidvip for the more ambiguous irvx^v iarrfKits fi6vos irapii rohs ir^rr«.) 

4v O^Ktp KaOTffiiyffi of our author. The ^ Dem-aratus {6 r^ i'hf^ Apor^s) i» 

"council" intended would seem to be the " People-prayed-for " king. Com- 

thd Ephors' office {i<pop€7oy, or simply pare the Louis io Dfsire of French 

kpx^'ioy, Pausan. iii. xi. § 8; Xen. Ages, history. 
1. § 36;, where they held their daily 
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64, In course of time Ariston died ; and Demaratus received 
le kingdom : but it was fated, as it seems, that these words, when 
raited abroad, should strip him of his sovereignty. This was 
rought about by means of Cleomenes, whom he had twice sorely 
ezed, once when he led the army home firom Eleusis,^ and a 
Msond time when Cleomenes was gone across to Egina against 
ioh as had espoused the side of the Medes.^ 

65. Cleomenes now, being r^K)lved to have his revenge upon 
)eniaratus, went to Leotychides, the son of Menares, and grand- 
3n of Agis,° who was of the same family as Demaratus, and made 
greement with him to this tenor following. Cleomenes was to 
3nd his aid to make Leotychides king in the room of Demaratus ; 
nd then Leotychides was to take part with Cleomenes against 
he Eginetans. Now Leotychides hated Demaratus chiefly on 
/ccount of Percalus, the daughter of Chilon, son of Demarmenus : 
his lady had been betrothed to Leotychides ; but Demaratus laid 
» plot, and robbed him of his bride, forestalling him in carrying 
ler off,'' and marrying her. Such was the origin of the enmity. 
Lt the time of which we speak, Leotychides was prevailed upon 
>y the earnest desire of Cleomenes to come forward against 
demaratus and make oath " that Demamtus was not rightful king 
>f Sparta, since he was not the true son of Ariston." After he 
lad thus sworn, Leotychides sued Demaratus, and brought up 
igainst him the phrase which Ariston had let drop when, on the 
x>ming of his servant to announce to him the birth of his son, he 
K>anted the months, and cried out with an oath that the child 
piras not his. It was on this speech of Ariston's that Leotychides 
relied to prove that Demaratus was not his son, and therefore 
not rightful king of Sparta ; and he produced as witnesses the 
Ephors who were sitting with Ariston at the time and heard what 
be said. 

66. At last, as there came to be much strife concerning this 

* Supra, T. 75. descent really parted at Theopompus, 

' Supra, chs. 50 and 51. the eighth progenitor of Leotychides, 

^ The entire genealogy is given below and the seventh of Demaratus. (See 

(viii 131), but with the difference that Clinton's Table, F. H. vol. i. p. 255.) 
the grandfather of Leotychides is called ^ The seizure of the bride was a 

Agetolaiis instead of Agis. It is impos- necessary part of a Spartan marriage, 

■wle to say which of the two is the The yoimg woman could not properly, 

right name. Biihr (ad loc.) prefers it was thought, surrender her freedom 

Agesilaiis, and thereupon asserts that and virgin purity unless compelled by 

Demaratus and Leotychides were first the violence of the stronger sex. (Cf. 

eousins, since Agesilaiis was, he says, Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 15; Lac. Apophth. 

the grandfather of Demaratus also; but ii. p. 228, A.; and see Miiller's Dorians, 

the grandfather of Demaratus was Agesi- ii. p. 299, K. T.) 



(supra, i. 65). The two lines of 
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matter, the Spartans made a decree that the Delphic oracle should 
be asked to say whether Demaratus were Ariston's son or no. 
Oleomenes set them upon this plan ; and no sooner was the decree 
passed than he made a friend of Cobon, the son of Aristophantus, a 
man of the greatest weight among the Delphians ; and this Cobon 
prevailed upon Perialla, the prophetess, to give the answer which 
{ I' lA)leomenes wished.® Accordingly, when the sacred messengers 

came and put their question, the Pythoness returned for answer, 
" that Demaratus was not Ariston's son." Some time afterwards 
all this became known ; and Cobon was forced to fly fit)m Delphi; 
while Perialla the prophetess was deprived of her oflSce. 

67. Such were the means whereby the deposition of Demaratus 
was brought about ; but his flying from Sparta to the Medes was 
by reason of an aflfront which was put upon him. On losing his 
kingdom he had been made a magistrate ; and in that office soon 
afterwards, when the feast of the GymnopeBdiae • came round, he 
took his station among the lookers-on ; whereupon Leotychidea^ 
who was now king in his room, sent a servant to him and asked 
him, by way of insult and mockery, " how it felt to be a magis- 
trate aJFter one had been a king ? " ^° Demaratus, who was hurt at 
the question, made answer — " Tell him I have tried them both, 
but he has not. Howbeit this speech will be the cause to Sparta 
of infinite blessings or else of infinite woes." Having thus spoken 
he wrapped his head in his robe, and, leaving the theatre,* went 
home to his own house, where he prepared an ox for sacrifice, 
and offered it to Jupiter,^ after which he called for his mother. 

68. When she appeared, he took of the entrails, and placing 
them in her hand, besought her in these words following : — 

" Dear mother, I beseech you, by all the gods, and chiefly by 



* The venality of the Delphic oracle of the performers. These were chiefly 
appears both by this instance, and by Spartan youths, who danced naked in 
the former one of the AlcmaeonidsB (v. the forum, round the statues of Apollo, 
63). Such cases, however, appear to Diana, and Latona. Songs in cele* 
have been rare. bration of the noble deeds performed 

• The feast of the GymnopsBdisB, or by the youths, as the exploits of Thyrea 
naked youths^ was one of the most im- and Thermopylsd, formed a portion of 
portant at Sparta (Pausan. iii. xi. § 7). the proceedings at the festival. (See 
It lasted several days, perhaps ten. It Etym. Mag. ad voc.; Athen. xv. p. 678; 
was less a religious festival than a great Pausan. 1. s. c; Xen. Mem. i. ii. 61; 
spectacle, wherein the grace and strength Plut. Ages. c. 29 ; and compete Miillar't 
of the Spartan youth was exhibited Dorians, ii. p. 351, E. T.) 

to their admiring countrymen and to *° Compare i. 129. 

foreigners. The chief ceremonies were ^ On the last day of the Gymnopoedis, 

choral dances, in which wrestling and choruses and dances were performed 

other gymnastic exercises were closely by men in the theatre, (Xen. Hell. ▼!• 

imitated, and which served to show the iv. 16.) 

adroitness, activity, and bodily strength ' Supra, oh. 56, note. 
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our own hearth-god ^ Jupiter, tell me the very truth, who was really 
my father. For Leotychides, in the suit which we had together, 
declared, that when thou becamest Ariston's wife thou didst 
already bear in thy womb a child by thy former husband ; and 
others repeat a yet more disgraceful tale, that our groom * found 
fevour in thine eyes, and that I am his son. I entreat thee there- 
fore by the gods to tell me the truth. For if thou hast gone 
astray, thou hast done no more than many a woman ; and the 
Spartans remark it as strange, if I am Ariston's son, that he had 
no children by his other wives." 

69. Thus spake Demaratus ; and his mother replied as follows : 
" Dear son, since thou entreatest so earnestly for the truth, it 
shall indeed be fully told to thee. When Ariston brought me to 
his house, on the third night after my coming, there appeared to 
me one like to Ariston, who, after staying with me a while, rose, 
and taking the garlands from his own brows placed them upon 
my head, aud so went away. Presently after Ariston entered, 
* and when he saw the garlands which I still wore, asked me who 
gave them to me. I said, 'twas he ; but this he stoutly denied ; 
whereupon I solemnly swore that it was none other, and told him 
he did not do well to dissemble when he had so lately risen from 
my side and left the garlands with me. Then Ariston, when he 
heard my oath, understood that there was something beyond 
nature in what had taken pluce. And indeed it appeared that 
the garlands had come from the hero-temple which stands by our 
court gates — the temple of him they call Astrabacus * — and the 
soothsayers, moreover, declared that the apparition was that very 
person. And now, my son, I have told thee all thou wouldest 
&in know. Either thou art the son of that hero — either thou 
mayest call Astrabacus sire ; or else Ariston was thy father. As 



' Tbe Spartan king has an altar to description of Sparta (m. xvi. § 5). 

Japxter, whereon he sacrifices, within An obscure tradition attaches to him. 

the walls of his own house. Hence Astrabacus, we are told, and Alopeciis 

Japiter is his ** hearth-god." (Cf. Ser- his brother, sons of Irbus, grandsons of 

Tius ad Virg. Mn, ii. 506 ; and Festus Amphisthenes, great-grandsons of Am- 

de Verb. Si^ viii. p. 174.) phicles, and great-great-grandsons of 

* Literally " ass-keeper/' or " donkey- Agis, foimd the wooden image of Diana 

man.** The name Astrabacus (see the Orthia, which Orestes and Iphigenia 

next chapter) is connected with &(rTp(£i8i7, had conveyed secretly from Tauris to 

" a mule or ass " (according to some), Liacedsemon, and on discovering it were 

and with iffrpafiriXdrrfs, " a muleteer." stricken with madness (ib. § 6). The 

The scandal of the court gossips sug- worship of Astrabacus at Sparta is men- 

gested that the pretended stable-god tioned by Clemens (Cohort, ad Gentes, 

WB8 in reality such a person. p. 35). It is conjectured from his name, 

' The hero-temple {hp^ov) of Astra- that he was "the protecting genius of 

bociiB is mentioned by Pausanias in his the stable." See the foregoing note. 
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for that matter which they who hate thee urge the most, the 
words of Ariston, who, when the messenger told him of thy birth, 
declared before many witnesses that ' thou wert not his son, foras- 
much as the ten months were not fiilly out,' it was a random 
speech, uttered from mere ignorance. The truth is, children are 
bom not only at ten months, but at nine, and even at seven.' 
Thou wert thyself, my son, a seven months' child. Ariston ac- 
knowledged, no long time afterwards, that his speech sprang from 
thoughtlessness. Hearken not then to other tales concerning thy 
birth, my son : for be assured thou hast the whole truth. As for 
grooms, pray Heaven Leotychides and all who speak as he does 
may suflTer wrong from them ! " Such was the mother's answer. 
70. Demaratus, having learnt aU that he wished to know, took 
with him provision for the journey, and went into Elis, pretending 
that he purposed to proceed to Delphi, and there consult the 
oracle. The Lacedaemonians, however, suspecting that he meant 
to fly his country, sent men in pursuit of him ; but Demaratus 
hastened, and leaving Elis before they arrived, sailed across to ' 
Zacynthus.' The Lacedaemonians followed, and sought to lay 
hands upon him, and to separate him from his retinue ; but the 
Zacynthians would not give him up to them : so he escaping, 
made his way afterwards by sea to Asia,® and presented himself 
before King Darius, who received him generously, and gave him 
both lands and cities.® Such was the chance which drove Dema- 
ratus to Asia, a man distinguished among the Lacedaemonians for 
many noble deeds and wise counsels, and who alone of all the 
Spartan kings ^ brought honour to his country by winning at 
Olympia the prize in the four-horse chariot-race. 

• Supra, ch. 63. Hippocrates gives • In B.C. 486 (infra, vii. 3). Cteeias 

it as the general opinion of his time, (Persic. Exc. § 23) made Demaratus 

that children are bom at seven, eight, first join the Persians at the Helles- 

nine, ten, and eleven months {rUrtty pont (b.c. 480), on occasion of its pM- 

Kcd ivTdfiriya, koI 6Krdfiriya, iccU ivytd' sage by Xerxes ; but no vreight attaches 

uriva, Koi ttKdfiijyOf koI iySeKOfiriya), to this statement, which clearly oontn* 

but that the child bom at eight months diets Herodotus (cf. infira, vii. 3, and 

was sure to die (ical Tovr4wv ra oicrdfiriva 239). 

ov •tefpvyivfffOou. De Septimestr. i. p. ^ Compare the treatment of Themis- 

447, ed. Kiihn.). This is perhaps the tocles (Thucyd. i. 138), who received 

reason why no mention is made here of from Artaxerxes the revenues of three 

an eight-months' child. cities, Magnesia, My us, and Lampsacus. 

^ ^Acynthus is the modem Zante. The places given to Demaratus seem to 

It lay opposite Elis, at the distance of have been Pergamus, Teuthrania, and 

thirteen or fourteen miles. The enter- Halisama, which were in the possession 

prise of the Zacynthians is marked by of Eurysthenes and Procles, his de- 

their colonies in Crete (supra, iii. 59) scendants in B.C. 399. (See Xen. HelL 

and,in Spain. Saguntum is said to iii. i. § 6.) 

have derived both its name and origin ^ Wealth was the chief requisite for 

from ZacynthuB CLiv. xxi. 7). success in this contest (Schol. ad 
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71. After Demaratus was deposed, Leotychides, the son of 
Menares, received the kingdom. He had a son, Zeuxidamus, 
called Cyniscus ^ by many of the Spartans. This Zeuxidamus 
did not reign at Sparta, but died ^ before his father, leaving a 
son, Archidamus. Leotychides, when Zeuxidsunns was taken 
from him, married a second wife, named Eurydame, the sister of 
Menius and daughter of Diactorides. By her he had no male 
offspring, but only a daughter called Lampito,* whom he gave in 
marriage to Archidamus, Zeuxidamus' son. 

72. Even Leotychides, however^ did not spend his old age in 
Sparta, but suffered a punishment whereby Demaratus was fully 
avenged. He commanded the Lacedaemonians when they made 
war against Thessaly,* and might have conquered the whole of it, 
but was bribed by a large sum of money.® It chanced that he 
was caught in tiie feet, being found sitting in his tent on a' 
gauntlet, quite full of silver. Upon this he was brought to trial 
and banished from Sparta ; his house was razed to the ground ; 



Aristoph. Kub. 12 ; Plut. Lacon. 
Apophth. ii. p. 212, B.; and vide supra, 
ch. 35, note '). The Spartan kings 
were for the most part poor, like the 
Dorians generally. Perhaps the tfiree 
marriages of Ariston, especially the last 
with one who is said to have been the 
daughter of wealthy parents (supra, 
ch. 61), enabled his son to enter into 
oompetition with the opulent houses 
who usually carried off the Olympian 
prize. Maniages in later times were 
among the chief causes which broke up 
the old Dorian simplicity and caused 
property to be accumulated in a few 
hands (cf. Hermann's Pol. Antiq. of 
Greece, § 47). 

« Or "the Whelp." The word, how- 
ever, seems to have been regarded as a 
proper name rather than as a nick- 
name; for we find that Archidamus, 
the son of Zeuxidamus (or Cyniscus), 
named a daughter Cynisca (Pausan. ni. 
viii. 1). 

' Of a disease, Pausanias tells us 
{rt\€vrd vSff^y III. vii. 8). 

* Or Lampido, according to Plato, 
who speaks as if she was still alive in 
B.C. 427 (Alcib. i. p. 124, A.). She 
was the mother of Agis, who succeeded 
Archidamus. Such close marriages were 
not unusual at Sparta (cf. infra, vii 
239, end). 

* The date of this expedition is un- 
certain. The death of Leotychides and 



accession of Archidamus are wrongly 
placed by Diodorus in b.c. 476, 01. 76, 
1 (xi. 48). He affords, however, the 
means of his own correction. As he 
places the death of Leotychides at the 
distance of twenty-two years from the 
dethronement of Demaratus which was 
in B.C. 491, it is evident that the real 
year of its occurrence was b.c. 469, a 
date exactly in accordance with the 
notices in Plutarch (Cim. c. 16), and 
Thucydides (iii. 89). The year b.c. 476 
is probably the year of Leotychides' 
exilCf which shortly followed his expe- 
dition. I believe (with Mr. Grote, 
Hist, of Qreece, vol. v. p. 348, note) 
that the latter followed very closely in- 
deed upon the defeat and flight of Mar- 
donius in B.C. 479 — its object was un- 
doubtedly to punish the AleuadsB fbr 
the part which they had taken in the 
Persian war (Pausan. 1. s. c. iarpdrtwr^y 
M robs *A\tvd9as) — it would be the 
natural sequel to the punishment of 
Thebes (infra, ix. 87, 88), and would not 
have been likely to have been delayed 
beyond the next year. I should there- 
fore place it in b.c. 478. Leotychides 
commanded because Pausanias was en- 
gaged in Asia. 

• Concerning the corruption of the 
Spartan kings, vide supra, iii. 148, 
note K According to Pausanias (1. s. c), 
the Aleuad89 bribed Leotychides to re- 
tire. 
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and he himself fled to Tegea,' where he ended his days. But 
these events took place long afterwards. 

73. At the time of which we are speaking, Cleomenes, having 
carried his proceedings in the matter of Demaratns to a pros- 
perous issue, forthwith took Leotychides with him, and crossed 
over to attack the Eginetans ; for his anger was hot against 
them on account of the affront which they had formerly put 
upon him. Hereupon' the Eginetans, seeing that both the kings 
were come against them, thought it best to make no further 
resistance. So the two kings picked out from all Egina the ten 
men who for wealth and birth stood the highest, among whom 
were Crius,® son of Polycritus, and Casambus, son of Aristo- 
crates, who wielded the chief power ; and these men they carried 
with them to Attica, and there deposited them in the hands of 
the Athenians, the great enemies of the Eginetans, 

74. Afterwards, when it came to be known what evil arts had 
been used against Demaratus, Cleomenes was seized with fear 
of his own coimtrymen, and fled into Thessaly. From thence 
he passed into Arcadia, where he began to stir up troubles, and 
endeavoured to unite the Arcadians against Sparta. He bound 
them by various oaths to follow him whithersoever he should 
lead, and was even desirous of taking their chief leaders with 
him to the city of Nonacris,' that he might swear them to his 
cause by the waters of the StjiL For the waters of Styx, as 
the Arcadians say, are in that city; and this is the appear- 
ance they present : you see a little water, dripping from a rock 
into a basin, which is fenced round by a low wall.* Nonacris, 

^ According to Pausanias (iii. v. § 6) Itself was in riiins when PausaniAS 

be took sanctuary in the temple of wrote. Colonel Leake (Travels in the 

Minerva Alea, as did Pausanias the Morea, vol. iii. p. 169) places its site at 

younger and Chrysis the Argive priestess. Mesonujhi^ near Solos^ about ten miles 

The peculiar sanctity of this asylum from Fonia (Pheneus). 

protected him. ^ This description of the Styx differs 

® Supra, ch. 50. Crius is suspected greatly from that of most other writers, 

to have been the Eginetan wrestler in yet it has the appearance of being de- 

whose honour Simonides composed a rived from personal observation. Pau- 

triumphal ode (Aristoph. Nub. 1301, sanias (1. s. c.) describes the terrible 

ed. Bothe, et Schol. ad loc). The water as *' a stream falling from a pred- 

honour in which wrestlers were held is pice, the highest that he had ever be- 

evideut from the story of DemocSdes held, and dashing itself upon a lofty 

(supra, iii. 137). rock, through which it passed, and 

• Nonacris was not far from Pheneus then fell into the Crathis " (viii. xviii, 

(see the end of the chapter, and com- § 2). Homer and Hesiod give similar 

pare Pausan. viil. xvii. § 18), an Ar- descriptions {Ka,rufi6titvotf Sriryby 85«p 

cadian city anciently of some note, but — II. xv. 37. Srirybs t^aros curh pitBpa 

which had disappeared in the time of — lb. viii. 369. 08wp ft ^k wtrpffs Kcpra- 

Strabo (Strab. viii. p. 563). Nonacris Aef/Seroi ^Xi/Sfltroto in^rjxiis—UQS. Theog. 
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where this fountain is to be seen,^ is a city of Arcadia near 
Pheneus. 

75. When the Lacedaemonians heard how Cleomenes was en- 
gaged, they were afraid, and agreed with him that he should 
come back to Sparta and be king as before. So Cleomenes 
came back ; but had no sooner returned than he, who had never 
been altogether of sound mind,^ was smitten with downright 
madness. This he showed by striking every Spartan he met 
upon the face with his sceptre. On his behaving thus, and 
showing that he was gone quite out of his mind, his kindred 
imprisoned him, and even put his feet in the stocks. While so 
bound, finding himself left alone with a single keeper, he asked 
the man for a knife. The keeper at first refused, whereupon 
Cleomenes began to threaten him, until at last he was afraid, 
being only a helot, and gave him what he required. Cleomenes 
had no sooner got the steel than, beginning at his legs, he hor- 
ribly disfigured himself, cutting gashes in his flesh, along his 
legs, thighs, hips, and loins, until at last he reached his belly, 
which he likewise began to gash, whereupon in a little time he 
died. The Greeks generally think that this fate came upon him 
because he induced the Pythoness to pronounce against Dema- 
ratus ; tlie Athenians differ from all others in saying that it was 
because he cut down the sacred grove of the goddesses * when 



785). Colonel Leake (Morea, ill. p. vered with snow, and from a notch in 
160) Beems to have discovered the the mountain side a thin stream of 
waterfall intended, near Solos, where water falls down the cliff on the rugged 
" two slender cascades of water fall heap below. Every now and then the 
perpendicularly over an immense preci- stream is lifted by wind and scattered 
pice, and, afier winding for a time among over the face of the cliff, which, else- 
a labyrinth of rocks, unite to form the where grey with lichens and weather- 
torrent, which, after passing the Klu- stains, is, where thus washed, of a deep 
kines, joins the river Akrata" (Crathis). red tint. This thread of water is one 
Superstitious feelings of dread still of the sources of the full clear stream 
attach to the water, which is considered which flows through the glen, and joins 
to be of a peculiarly noxious character the Crathis below Solos. The stream 
(cf. Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Plin. H. N. ii. cili. and the waterfall are both called Mavro- 
p. Ill ; iElian, H. A. x. 40, &c.). The Nero, or Black-water, and are, beyond 
foUowing description of the Styx, from question, the same stream and water- 
the pen of Mr. Clark (Peloponnesus, p. fall which, in Pausaniaa's time, had the 
302), is striking:— "In half an hour name of Styx." — A sketch is given in 
more we came in sight of the head of Wordsworth's Pictorial Qreece, p. 386. 
the glen — a grand specimen of moun- ^ It is quite conceivable that the 
tain scenery. Mount Khelmos here Nonacrians may have conducted a riU 
breaks away in a vast wall of precipitous of water from the main stream of the 
rock many hundred feet high, but Styx into their own city, where oaths 
choked with a heap of debris reaching could be more conveniently taken than 
half-way up, and sprinkled here and among the precipices of the Mavro-Nero. 
there with meagre pines. Over the • Supra, v. 42. 

jagged line which marks the top of the ^ The great goddesses, Geres and 

Drecipice we see the higher slopes co- Proserpine (vide supra, v. 82, noto ')• 
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he made his invasion by Eleusis ; while the Argives ascribe it to 
his having taken from their refuge and cut to pieces certain 
Argives who had fled from battle into a precinct sacred to 
Argus, ^ where Cleomenes slew them, burning likewise at the 
same time, through irreverence, the grove itself. 

76. For once, when Cleomenes had sent to Delphi to consult 
the oracle, it was prophesied to him that he should take Argos; 
upon which he went out at the head of the Spartans, and led 
them to the river Erasinus.® This stream is reported to flow 
from the Stymphalian ^ lake, the waters of which empty them- 
selves into a pitch-dark chasm, and then (as they say) reappear 
in Argos, where the Argives call them the Erasinus. Cleome- 
nes, having arrived upon the banks of this river, proceeded to 
offer sacrifice to it, but, in spite of all that he could do, the 
victims were not favourable to his crossing. So he said that he 
admired the god for refusing to betray his countrymen, but still 
the Argives should not escape him for all that He then withdrew 
his troops, and led them down to Thyrea,® where he sacrificed a 



Cleomenes appears to have cut down 
their grove on his third expedition into 
Attica (y. 74 ; and Pausan. iii. iv. § 2). 

' Argus, the /leros eponymus of the 
Ai^give people, was, according to tra- 
dition, the grandson of Phoroneus, son 
of Inachus, oue of the firat, if not the 
very first king of the Peloponnese. 
Mr. Clinton has with great care col- 
lected the traditions concerning this 
royal family (Fast. Hellen. vol. i. ch. i. 
pp. 5-21). 

^ The Erasinus was a stream the 
waters of which issued forth in great 
abundance from the foot of the moun- 
tain called Chaon, which bounded the 
plain of Argos on the south-west (see 
the subjoined chart). It is now known 
as the Kefalari, Colonel Leake says of 
it; *' It issues in several large streams 
from the foot of the rocks of Mount 
Chaon. These at first form a small 
deep pool, from which several artificial 
channels are drawn to turn the mills 
called the ' Mills of Argos ;* the chan- 
nels reuniting compose a river which 
flows directly across the plain to the 
sea" (Leake's Morea, vol. ii. p. 340). 
It was believed in ancient, and it is still 
thought in modem times, to be iden- 
tical with the river of Stymph&lus 
(compare Strab. viii. pp. 5.58, 564 ; 
Pausan. ii. xxiv. § 7; Senec. Quscst. 
Nat. iii.; Diod. Sic. xv. 49; with Gell's 
Itin. of the Morea, p. 168 ; and Leake's 



Morea, iii. p. 113). The distance be- 
tween the place where that river dis- 
appears and the souroe of the Kepdari 
is much greater than that of any of the 
other subterraneous rivers of the Pelo- 
ponnese. It is 25 miles more than the 
200 stades of Diodorus (1. s. c). Still 
Colonel Leake is inclined to believe the 
fact of the identity. It had, he thinks, 
been ascertained in ancient times by 
experiment. The reappearance, at the 
sources of the Erasinus, of light sub- 
stances thrown into the chasm where 
the Stymph&lus disappeared, would be 
sufficient proof. This he supposes had 
been done, and was the ground of the 
general opinion (Morea, iL p. 343, iiL 
pp. 113, 114). 

^ The lake Stymphalia, or Stym- 
ph&lis, was in Northern Arcadia, south 
of the high range of Cylltod, and close 
to the town of Stymphdlus (Pausan. 
VIII. xxii. ; Strab. viii. pp. 563, 564). 
The latter is represented by the modem 
village of Kionia, The lake itself is 
called the lake of Zaraka, Its super- 
fluous waters do in fact disappear in a 
chasm on the south shore of the lake 
(Gell's Itin. p. 154; Leake's Morea, 
ii. p. 343). Such chasms {(ip^Bpckt Strab. ; 
katawthra, modem Greek) are very com- 
mon in the limestone mountains of the 
Peloponnese. 

* For the site of Thyrea, vide supniy 
i. 82. 
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bull to the sea, and conveyed his men on shipboard* to Nau- 
plia^® in the Tirynthian territory.^ 
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» See below, ch. 92, note •• 

1^ Nauplia, which is called in our 
maps by its Turkish name Anapli, is 
still known by its ancient appellation 
among the Greeks (Gell's Itin. p. 181). 
It stands at the extremity of the penin- 
sula which forms the south-eastern 
angle of the bay of Ai^os. There are 
still at Nauplia some traces of Cyclopian 
walls, of a masonry very like those of 
Tiryns (Leake's Morea, ii. p. 357). 
Kauplia was the principal sea-port town 
of Argolis in the time of Scylax (Peripl. 
p. 43), but had fallen into ruins when 
Pausanias wrote (ii. xxxviii. § 2). 

> Tiryns was situated at a short dis- 
tance from Argos, on the road which 



led from that dty to Epidauria (Pftu- 
san. II. xzv. § 6, 7). It was removed a 
little from the sea (Scylax, PeripL p. 
43), being not quite a mile and a half 
from Nauplia (Strab. viii. p. 541). The 
Aleves transferred the inhabitants to 
ArgoB, and let the city fall into ruins, 
soon after the close of the Persian war 
(Pausan. v. xxiii. § 2; n. xxv. § 7). 
Still, remains of the walls, which were 
Cyclopian, had been seen by Pausanias 
(1. proximo oit., and compare Strab. 
viii. 540). 

There is no difficulty in fixing the 
site of Tiryns. The ruins at Palceo^ 
Anapli correspond in all respects to the 
notices of Tiryns in andent authom. 
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77. The Argives, when they heard of this, marched down to the 
sea, to defend their country ; and arriving in the neighbourhood 
of Tirj'ns, at the place which bears the name of Sepeia,^ they 
pitched their camp opposite to the Lacedaemonians, leaving no 
great space between the hosts. And now their fear was not so 
much lest they should be worsted in open fight as lest some 
trick should be practised on them ; for such was the danger 
which the oracle given to them in common with the Milesians ^ 
seemed to intimate. The oracle ran as follows : — 

" Time shall be when the female shall conquer the male, and shall chase him 
Far away, — ^gaining so great praise and honour in Argos; 
Then full many an Argive woman her cheeks shall mangle ; — 
Hence, in the times to come 'twill be said by the men who are imbom, 
' Tamed by the spear expired the coilM terrible serpent.' " ^ 

At the coincidence of all these things ^ the Argives were greatly 
cast down ; and so they resolved that they would follow the 
signals of the enemy's herald. Having made this resolve, they 
proceeded to act as follows : whenever the herald of the Lace- 
dsemonians gave any order to the soldiers of his own army, the 
Argives did the like on their side. 

78. Now when Cleomenes heard that the Argives were acting 
thus, he commanded his troops that, so soon as the herald gave 
the word for the soldiers to go to dinner, they should instantly 
seize their arms and charge the host of the enemy. Which the 
Lacedaemonians did accordingly, and fell upon the Argives just 
as, following the signal, they had begun their repast ; whereby 

They occupy the summit of an isolated pare Plutarch, de Virt. Mul. ii. p. 245, 

hill which rises out of the Argive plain D.E. ; and Polyeen. viii. 33). But this 

to a height varying between 20 and story is incompatible with the state- 

50 feet. This was plainly the aero- ments ef Herodotus ; and, as Mr. Qrote 

polls, the Lycimna of Strabo (viii. p. observes (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. pp. 

541). Some of the Cyclopian masonry 432, 433), probably grew up out of the 

still exists. It seems to have given oracle itself. 

Tiryns, at a very early time, its epithet The conjecture that the female is 

of rtixi6t<r<ra (Hom. II. ii. 559. Com- H§re, the protectress of Argos, and the 

pare Gell, p. 182 ; Leake's Morea, ii. p. male Sparta (Miiller, Dormns, i. p. 197, 

350; Clark's Peloponnesus, pp. 86, 87). E. T. ; Grote, 1. s. c. note * ; Biihr, not. 

2 This place is mentioned by no other ad loc), may be received as probable, 

writer. It must have lain between • The favourable prophecy to Cleo- 

Ai^os and Tiryns. menes (supra, ch. 76, ad init.), the 

^ Vide supra, ch. 19. warning to themselves, the invasion in 

^ It is hopeless to attempt a rational an unexpected quarter, and perhaps 

explanation of this oracle, the obscurity some notion of connecting Sepeia, where 

of which gives it a special claim to be they were stationed, with the "coiled 

regarded as a genuine Pythian response, terrible serpent " of the oracle. There 

Pausanias applies it to a repulse which was a serpent called commonly oirircSfl&r 

Cleomenes and his army received, on (Nicand. Th. 326), and tntirla seems to 

attacking Argos after the victoiy, at have been used in the same sense in 

the hands of Telesilla the poetess and some parts of the Peloponnese (Pausan. 

the Argive women (ii. xx. § 7, 8 ; com- viii. xvi. § 2.) 
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it came to pass that vast numbers of the Argives were slain, 
while the rest, who were more than they which died in the fight^ 
were driven to take refuge in the grove of Argus hard by, where 
they were surrounded, and watch kept upon them. 

79. When things were at this pass Cleomenes acted as follows : 
Having learnt the names of the Argives who were shut up in the 
sacred precinct from certain deserters who had come over to 
him, he sent a herald to summon them one by one, on pretence 
of having received their ransoms. Now the ransom of prisoners 
among the Peloponnesians is fixed at two minse the man.* So 
Cleomenes had these persons called forth severally, to the num- 
ber of fifty, or thereabouts, and massacred them. All this while 
they who remained in the enclosure knew nothing of what was 
happening ; for the grove was so thick that the people inside 
were unable to see what was taking place without. But at last 
one of their number climbed up iato a tree and spied the 
treachery ; after which none of those who were summoned would 
go forth. 

SO. Then Cleomenes ordered all the helots to bring brush- 
wood, and heap it aroimd the grove; which was done accordingly; 
and Cleomenes set the grove on fire. As the flames spread he 
asked a deserter " Who was the god of the grove ?" whereto the 
other made answer, "Argus." So he, when he heard that> 
uttered a loud groan, and said — 

" Greatly hast thou deceived me, Apollo, god of prophecy, in 
saying that I should take Argos. I fear me thy oracle has now 
got its accomplishment." 

81. Cleomenes now sent home the greater part of his army, 
while with a thousand of his best troops he proceeded to the 
temple of Juno,^ to oflTer sacrifice. When however he would 
have slain the victim on the altar himself, the priest forbade him, 
as it was not lawful (he said) for a foreigner to sacrifice in that 
temple. At this Cleomenes ordered his helots to drag the priest 

• Vide supra, v. 77, note 2, (Pausan. 1. s. c). The pomtion 1b 

^ This temple of Juno, one of the marked in the chart, supra, p. 379. 
most famous in antiquity, was situated Col. Leake in 1806 failed to discov^ 

between Mycenae and Argos, at the dis- any traces of the Herseum (Morea, ii. 

tanoe of less than two miles from the pp. 387-393). Its ruins, however, have 

former place (Pausan. ii. xvii. ; Strab. since his time been identified, and have 

viii. p. 535). It was burnt down in the been visited bv many travellers. A 

ninth year of the Peloponnesian war, good plan and description will be found 

through the carelessness of Chrysis the in the " Peloponnesus *' of Professor 

priestess (Thucyd. iv. 133), but rebuilt Curtius (vol. ii. pp. 397-400, and Plate 

shortly after, on a somewhat lower xvL), Compare Mr. Clark's account 

site, by Eupolemus, a native architect (Peloponnesus, pp. 81-86). 
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firom the altar and scourge him, while he performed the sacrifice 
himself, after which he went back to Sparta. 

82. Thereupon his enemies brought him up before the Ephors, 
and made it a charge against him that he had allowed himself to 
be bribed, and on that account had not taken Argos when he 
might have captured it easily. To this he answered — whether 
truly or falsely I cannot say with certainty — but at any rate his 
answer to the charge was, that '^ so soon as he discovered the 
sacred precinct which he had taken to belong to Argus, he 
directly imagined that the oracle had received its accomplish- 
ment ; he therefore thought it not good to attempt the town, at 
the least until he had inquired by sacrifice, and ascertained if the 
god meant to grant him the place, or was determined to oppose 
his taking it So he offered in the temple of Juno, and when 
the omens were propitious, immediately there flashed forth a 
flame of fire from the breast of the image ; whereby he knew 
of a surety that he was not to take Argos. For if the flash had 
come from the head, he would have gained the town, citadel and 
all ; ® but as it shone from the breast> he had doQe as much as 
the god intended." And his words seemed to the Spartans so 
true and reasonable, that he came clear off from his adversaries. 

83. Argos however was left so bare of men,* that the slaves ^ 
managed the state, filled the oflSces, and administered every- 
thing until the sons of those who were slain by Cleomenes 
grew up. Then these latter cast out the slaves, and got the 
city back under their own rule ; while the slaves who had been 
driven out fought a battle and won Tiryns. After this for a 
time there was peace between the two ; but a certain man, a 
soothsayer, named Oleander, who was by race a Phigalean^ 

' Mr. Grote has not seen the exact In later times the number was said to 
force of this (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. have been 7777 (Plut. 1. s. c). 
435, note. He says indeed correctly * Plutarch's assertion (De Virt. MuL 
that the words kot* AKpris " have come ii. p. 245, E.) tliat the Argive women 
back to their primitive meaning" in did not marry their slaves, but th« 
the passage ; but that primitive mean- most respectable of the Perioeci, Ib pro- 
ing is not merely "completely," "de bable enough; and receives some sup- 
fond en comble ;" but ** ab arce," from port from Aristotle (Polit. v. 2, p. 155, 
the citadel, which is the topmost pai't ed. Tauchn. 4v "kpytt, r&v iv rf lfih6fjiri 
of the city, and the "caput regni." iL-woXofkivtav fitrdi K\€oix4yov5 rov A(iir«»- 
(See Schweighsfe user's Lex. Herod, ad fof, IfyayKdaOriaav 'rapaS4^aff9cu ritv 
TOO. HKpni ; and compare the Roman TtpioiKctr riyds)* 
" Capitol." If the light had shone ■ Phigalea (or Phialia, as it was some- 
from the head or top of the image, it times spelt, Pausan. vm. iil. § l, &c.) 
would have indicated that he was to was an Arcadian town, in the valley of 
take the city from its topnost part, the the Neda, near its junction with a small 
dtadel, to its lowest buildingB. stream called the Lymax (Pausan. vni. 

* According to their own estimate xli. § 2-4 ; Strab. viii. p. 506). Its site 

(infra, vii. 148) they had lost 6000 men. is marked by the little village of Foul' 
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from Arcadia,^ joined himself to the slaves, and stirred them up 
to make a fresh attack upon their lords. Then were they at 
war with one another by the space of many years ; but at length 
the Argives with much trouble gained the upper hand. 

84. The Argives say that Cleomenes lost his senses, and died so 
miserably, on account of these doings. But his own countrymen 
declare that his madness proceeded not from any supernatural 
cause whatever, but only from the habit of drinking wine un- 
mixed with water, which he learnt of the Scyths. These 
nomads, from the time that Darius made his inroad into their 
country, had always had a wish for revenge. They therefore 
sent ambassadors to Sparta to conclude a league, proposing to 
endeavour themselves to enter Media by the Phasis,* while the 
Spartans should march inland from Ephesus, and then the two 
armies should join together in one. When the Scyths came to 
Sparta on this errand Cleomenes was with them continually ; 
and growing somewhat too familiar, learnt of them to drink his 
wine without water,* a practice which is thought by the Spartans 
to have caused his meulness. From this distance of time the 
Spartans, according to their own account, have been accustomed, 
when they want to drink purer wine than common, to give the 
order to fill " Scythian fashion." The Spartans then speak thus 
concerning Cleomenes ; but for my own part I think his death 
was a judgment on him for wronging Demaratus. 

85. No sooner did the news of Cleomenes' death reach Egina 
than straightway the Eginetans sent ambassadors to Sparta to 
complain of the conduct of Leotychides in respect of their 
hostages, who were still kept at Athens. So they of Lacedse- 
mon assembled a court of justice • and gave sentence upon Leo- 

Uza, where on a steep hill overlooking the proposal must have been to invade 

the river Buzi the circuit of the ancient Media through the central pass, the 

walla may be distinctly traced. (See Fyke Caucaaece of the ancients. 

(Cell's Itin. p. 79; Leake^ vol. i. pp. * Concerning this practice of the 

489, 490.) Compare Mr. Clark's de- Scythians, cf. Platon. de Leg. i. p. 20, 

Bcription (Peloponnesus, pp. 254-257). ed. Tauchn. 'XkIBou, iiKpdTq» Toprd' 

' Arcadia, which was purely Achasan, vcun xfx^M**'^^* ic.t.A. The northern na- 

wonld desire to see the Achsean popu- tions require a stronger stimulant than 

lation of Argolis raised in the social the southern. 

scale, and would therefore naturally ' Miiller (Dorians, ii. p. 123, E.T.) 

encourage the ** slaves " in their resis- considers this high court of justice to 

tance. It is perhaps surprising that no have been composed of '' the councillors 

more substantial aid was given. But {y4poyrfs), the ephors, the other king, 

Arcadia is always timorous. and probably several other magistrates.** 

* By the route which Herodotus be- Pausanias, however, his chief authority, 

lieved to have been traversed by the seems to limit it to the first three ele« 

Cimmerians (supra, i. 104). Its im- ments (iii. T. § 3, /SourtAct r^ AokcScu- 

practicability has been already spoken iMvimv hiKoar^ipiov .iKdBi(,ov ot r« hyofia- 

oi (vol. i. p. 197, note ^). If any such (Sfiwoi y^pomu 6icrw fceU ffjcocriy jyr«s 

offer as that here recorded was made, ipiOfihyf koU ^ r«r i^6pw &/>x^> ^^ ^^ 
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tychides, that whereas he had grossly aflfronted the people of 
Egina, he should be given up to the ambassadors, to be led 
away in place of the men whom the Athenians had in their 
keeping. Then the ambassadors were about to lead him away ; 
but Theasides, the son of Leoprepes, who was a man greafly 
esteemed in Sparta, interfered, and said to them — 

" What are ye minded to do, ye men of Egina ? To lead away 
captive the king of the Spartans, whom his countrymen have 
given into your hands ? Though now in their anger they have 
passed this sentence, yet belike the time will come when they 
will punish you, if you act thus, by bringing utter destruction 
upon your country." 

The Eginetans, when they heard this, changed their plan, and, 
instead of leading Leotychides away captive, agreed with him 
that he should come with them to Athens, and give them back 
their men. 

86. When however he reached that city, and demanded the 
restoration of his pledge, the Athenians, being unwilling to 
comply, proceeded to make excuses, saying, " that two kings 
had come and left the men with them, and they did not think it 
right to give them back to the one without the other." So 
when the Athenians refused plainly to restore the men, Leoty- 
chides said to them — 

" Men of Athens, act which way you choose — give me up the 
hostages, and be rigliteous, or keep them, and be the contrary. 
I wish, however, to tell you wliat happened once in Sparta about 
a pledge. The story goes among us that three generations back 
there lived in Lacedsemon one Glaucus, the son of Epicydes, a 
man who in every other respect was on a par with the first in the 
kingdom, and whose character for justice was such as to place 
him above all the otlier Spartans. Now to this man at the 
appointed season the following events happened. A certain 
Milesian came to Sparta and having desired to speak with him, 
said, — * I am of Miletus, and I have come hither, Glaucus, in the 
hope of profiting by thy honesty. For when I heard much talk 
thereof in Ionia and through all the rest of Greece, and when I 
observed that whereas Ionia is always insecure, the Peloponnese 
stands firm and unshaken, and noted likewise how wealth is con- 
tinually changing hands in our country,^ I took counsel with my- 



abroif Kol 6 rrjs olKias ficuriKths riis with the Ljdian and Persian conquests, 

Mpas). The ephors were at once ao- which were in the third generation from 

cusers and judges in it. Leotychides. 
7 Connect tma inseoimty of property 
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self and resolved to turn one-half of my substance into money, 
and placefit in thy hands, since I am well tissured that it will be 
safe in thy keeping. Here then is the silver — take it — and take 
likewise these tallies, and be careful of them ; remember thou 
art to give back the money to the person who shall bring you 
their fellows.' Such were the words of the Milesian stranger ; 
and Glaucus took the deposit on the terms expressed to him. 
Many years had gone by when the sons of the man by whom the 
money was left came to Sparta, and had an interview with 
Glaucus, whereat they produced the tallies, and asked to have 
the money retimied to them. But Glaucus sought to refuse, and 
answered them : * I have no recollection of the matter ; nor can I 
bring to mind any of those particulars whereof ye speak. When 
I remember, I wiU certainly do what is just. If I had the money, 
you have a right to receive it back ; but if it was never given to 
me, I shall put the Greek law in force against you. For the 
present I give you no answer ; but four months hence I will settle 
the business.' So the Blilesians went away sorrowful, considering 
that their money was utterly lost to them. As for Glaucus, he 
made a journey to Delphi, and there consulted the oracle. To 
his question if he should swear,^ and so make prize of the money, 
the Pythoness returned for answer these lines following : — 

' Best for the present it were, QlaucuB, to do as thou wishest, 
Swearing an oath to prevail, and so to make prize of the money. 
Swear then— death is the lot e'en of those who never swear falsely. 
Tet hath the Oath-Qod a son who is nameless, footless, and handless; 
Mighty in strength he approaches to vengeance, and whelms in destruction 
AU who belong to the race, or the house of the man who is perjured. 
But oath-keeping men leave behind them a flourishing offspring.' * 

Glaucus when he heard these words earnestly besought the god 
to pardon his question ; but the Pjrthoness replied that it was as 
bad to have tempted the god as it would have been to have done 
the deed. Glaucus, however, sent for the Milesian strangers, 
and gave them back their money. And now I will tell you, 
Athenians, what my purpose has been in recounting to you this 
history. Glaucus at the present time has not a single descendant ; 
nor is there any family known as hiS'-^-root and branch has he 

' The Qreek law allowed an accused concluded with a weU-known Greek 

person, with the consent of the accuser, proverb, older, perhaps, than Hesiod 

to clear himself of a crime imputed to himself. The story of Glaucus ia alluded 

him, bv taking an oath that the charge to by Plutarch (ii. p. 556, D.), Pau- 

was false. (See Arist. Rhet. i. 15, p. sanias (ii. xviii. § *2), Juvenal (xiii. 

66, ed. Tauchn.) 199-208), Clemens (Strom, vi. p. 749), 

* The oracle, in this last line, quoted Dio Chrysostom (Or. Ixiv. p. 640), and 

Hesiod (Op. et Dies, 285), or, rather, others. 

VOL. III. 2 c 
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been removed from Sparta. It is a good thing, therefore, when 
a pledge has been left with one, not even in thought to doubt 
about restoring it" 

Thus spake Leotychides; but, as he found that the Athe- 
nians would not hearken to him, he left them and went his 
way. 

87. The Eginetans had never been punished for the wrongs 
which, to pleasure the Thebans, they had committed upon 
Athens.^ Now, however, conceiving that they were themselves 
wronged, and had a fair ground of complaint against the Athe- 
nians, they instantly prepared to revenge themselves. As it 
chanced that the Athenian Theoris,* which was a vessel of five 
banks of oars,^ lay at Sunium,* the Eginetans contrived an am- 
bush, and made themselves ma8tei*s of the holy vessel, on board 
of which were a number of Athenians of the highest rank, whom 
they took and threw into prison. 

88. At this outrage the Athenians no longer delayed, but set to 
work to scheme their worst against the Eginetans ; and, as there 
was in Egina at that time a man of mark, Nieodromus by name, 
the son of Cnoethus, who was on ill terms with his countrymen 
because on a former occasion they had driven him into bsmish- 
ment, they listened to overtures from this man, who had heard 
how determined they were to do the Eginetans a mischief, and 

1 Vide supra, v. 81, 89. very different senBO. The passage, with 
^ The Athenian theSris was the ship this change, would have to be tnuu* 
which conveyed the sacred messengers lated thus : — *' It chanced that th« 
{Ofcopol) to Delos and elsewhere (cf. Athenians were celebrating at Suniiun 
Plut. PhaMi. 58, B. C.)- The Salaminia a festival that recurred every fifth year: 
(Thucyd. iii. 33 ; vi. 53, 61) is said to so the Eginetans, hearing it, set an am- 
have been specially set apart for this bush for them, and captured their 'holy 
service (Suidas, sub voc. 2aA.a/utv(a vessel," &c. A vfyrernpis would be a 
icavs). festival recurring at intervals of four 
' If the reading trem-fiprjs (which is years, like the Olympic and Pythian 
acquiesced in by Gaisford, Schweig- games. There is not, however (I be- 
hajuser, and Biihr) is allowed to be lieve), any other trace of this quad- 
correct, we have here a proof that quin- riennial festival at Sunium. 
queremes, or vessels of five banks of * The situation of Sunium, on the 
oars, were invented a century before extreme southern promontory of Attica, 
the time usually assigned for them, has been already noted (supra, iv. 99, 
which is the reign of the elder Diony- note ^). Besides the remains of the 
sius (i).c. 400-368). See Diodor. Sic. Doric temple from which the c^)e de- 
xiv. 41, 42 ; Bockh's Urkunden iiber die rives its modem name of Cape Ooloima, 
Seewesen des Att. Staates, p. 76 ; Smith's there are considerable traces of the 
Diet, of Antiq. p. 785. It is certainly ancient walls, the whole circuit of 
remarkable, if quinqueremcs were in which may be distinctly made out 
use at Athens so early as B.C. 491, that (Leake's Demi of Attica, p. 63). The 
no further mention of their employ- temple was sacred to Minerva Sunias 
ment by the Athenians occurs till the (Pausan. i. L § 1; E\mp. Cycl. 292). 
year b.c. 325. Perhaps the reading Sunium was a place of great importance 
•K-fyrfTfipis, which is found in two MSS., in the time of the Peloponnesian war 
should be adopted, which would give a (Thucyd. viii. 4). 
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agreed with him that on a certain day he should be ready to 
betray the island into their hands, and they would come with a 
body of troops to his assistance. And Nicodromus, some time 
after, holding to the agreement^ made himself master of what is 
<5alled the old town.' 

89. The Athenians, however, did not come to the day ; for 
their own fleet was not of force suflScient to engage the Egine- 
tans, and while they were begging the Corinthians to lend them 
some ships, the failure of the enterprise took place. In those 
days the Corinthians were on the best of terms with the Athe- 
nians ;* and accordingly they now yielded to their request, and 
furnished them with twenty ships ; ' but, as their law did not 
allow the ships to be given for nothing, they sold them to the 
Athenians for five drachms a-piece.® As soon then as the Athe- 
nians had obtained this aid, and, by manning also their own 
«hips, had equipped a fleet of seventy sail,* they crossed over to 
Egina, but arrived a day later than the time agreed upon. 

90. Meanwhile Nicodromus, when he found the Athenians 
did not come to the time appointed, took ship and made his 
escape &om the island. The Eginetans who accompanied him 
were settled by the Athenians at Sunium, whence they were 
wont to issue forth and plunder the Eginetans of the island. 
But this took place at a later date. 

91. When the wealthier Eginetans had thus obtained the 
victory over the common people who had revolted with Nico- 
dromus,^ they laid hands on a certain number of them, and led 
them out to death. But here they were guilty of a sacrilege. 



* Not (aB Bahr says, not. ad. loc.) ^ This is confirmed by Thucydides 
<Ea, though that is very likely to have (1. s. c). 

been the ancient capital, since aU the ' In this way the letter of the law 

early Greek capitals were built at some was satisfied, at an expense to the 

little distance from the shore (vide Athenians of 100 drachms (about 4/. of 

supra, t. S3); but rather a portion of our money). 

the actual Egina, the part of the town ' Thus it appears that Athens at this 

which was the earliest settled and the time maintained a fleet of 50 ships, 

most strongly fortified. Otherwise This number is supposed to be con- 

Nicodromus could scarcely haTe made nected with that of the Naucraries, 

his escape by sea (in^ ch. 90). anciently 48, and increased to 50 by 

• Supra, V. 75; 92, 93. Perhaps Co- Clisthenes (supra, ▼. 71, note »). 
rinth was anxious to uphold Athens, as ^ In Egina, as in most Dorian states, 
a counterpoise to Sparta. She may the constitution was oligarchical. The 
have feared Sparta becoming too power- Athenians, it appears, took advantage 
ful, and crushing the independence of of this circumstance, and sought to 
her subject allies. Her own private bring about a revolution, which would 
wrongs induced her afterwards to aban- have thrown the island, practically, 
<ion this policy (see note * on v. 93); into their hands. This is the first in- 
but it was maintained even as late as stance of retolutionary war in which 
B.C. 440 (Thucyd. i. 41). Athens is knownlo have engaged. 

2 c 2 
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which, notwithstanding all their efforts, they were never able to 
atone, being driven from the island^ before they had appeased 
the goddess whom they now provoked. Seven hundred of the 
common people had fallen alive into their hands ; and they were 
all being led out to death, when one of them escaped from his 
chains, and flying to the gateway of the temple of Ceres the 
Lawgiver,^ laid hold of the door-handles, and clung to them. 
The others sought to drag him from his refuge; but, finding 
themselves unable to tear him away, they cut off his hands, and. 
so took him, leaving the hands still tightly grasping the handles. 
92. Such were the doings of the Eginetans among themselves. 
When the Athenians arrived, they went out to meet them with 
seventy ships ;^ and a battle took place, wherein the Eginetans 
suffered a defeat. Hereupon they had recourse again to their 
old allies,'^ the Argives ; but these latter refused now to lend them 
any aid, being angry because some Eginetan ships, which Cleo- 
menes had taken by force, accompanied him in his invasion of 
Argolis, and joined in the disembarkation.^ The same thing had 
happened at the same time with certain vessels of the Sicyonians ; 
and the Argives had laid a fine of a thousand talents upon the 
misdoers, five hundred upon each : whereupon they of Sicyon 
acknowledged themselves to have sinned, and agreed with the 
Argives to pay them a hundred talents,^ and so be quit of the 
debt ; but the Eginetans would make no acknowledgment at all, 
and showed themselves proud and stiff-necked. For this reason, 
when they now prayed the Argives for aid, the state refused to 
send them a single soldier. Notwithstanding, volunteers joined 
them from Argos to the number of a thousand, under a captain, 
Eurybates, a man skilled in the pentathlic contests.® Of these 



3 Herodotus refers to the expulsion though no translator, so far as I know, 

of the Eginetans by the Athenians in has adopted it. All suppose the 70 

the first year of the Peloponnesian war, ships to be those of the Athenian aflsaiil- 

B.C. 431 (Thucyd. ii. 27). ants (supra, ch. 89, end). 

3 Ceres Thesinophonis, in whose honour • Supra, v. 86. 

the feast of the Thesmophoria was cele- • Cleomenes, it appears, when he fell 

brated in almost all parts of Greece back upon Thyrea (supra, ch. 76), col- 

(supra, ch. 16, note^). Cerei was lected a fleet from the subject-allies of 

termed "the Lawgiver," because agri- Sparta — among the rest from f^naand 

culture first forms men into communi- Sicyon — with which he made his descent 

ties, and so gives rise to laws. Hence upon Nauplia. 

Virgil calls this goddess Letjifera {Mn, ' A simi exceeding 24, COOL of our 

iv. r)8. Compare Ovid, Met. v. 341 ; money. 

Calvus ad Serv. ^En. iv. 58 ; Claudian, « The icfyraexov, or contest of five 

de Rapt. Proserp. i. 30). games, consisted of the five sports of 

"* The collocation of the words seems leaping, running, throwing the quoit or 

to me to require this rendering, which discus, hurling the spear, and wiestliog. 

is quite in accordance with probability. Hence the celebrated line, ascribed to 
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men the greater part never returned, but were slain by the 
Athenians in Egina. Eurybates, their captain, fought a number 
of single combats, and, after killing three men in this way, 
was himself slain by the fourth, who was a Deeelean,^ named 
Sophanes.^ 

93. Afterwards the Eginetans fell upon the Athenian fleet 
when it was in some disorder and beat it, capturing four ships 

^with their crews.^ 

94. Thus did war rage between the Eginetans and Athenians. 
Meantime the Persian pursued his own design, from day to day 
exhorted by his servant to "remember the Athenians,"^ and 
likewise urged continually by the Pisistratid®, who were ever 
accusing their countrymen. Moreover it pleased him well to 
have a pretext for carrying war into Greece, that so he might 
reduce all those who had refused to give him earth and water. 
As for Mardonius, since his expedition had succeeded so ill, 
Darius took the command of the troops from him, and appointed 
other generals in his stead, who were to lead the host against 
Eretria and Athens ; to wit, Datis, who was by descent a Mede,* 
and Artaphemes, the son of Artaphernes,* his own nephew. 
These men received orders to carry Athens and Eretria away 
Captive, and to bring the prisoners into his presence. 

SimoDides, which enumerates as its ele- ' The daXaetroKparia of the Eginetans 

ments — was dated by some from this battle. 

oA^ ircAwtcV. lUncov, ixwra, viiAi}^. ^ence we read in Eusebius (Chron. 

Can. II. p. 337) — ** Decimo septimo loco 

It was introduced into the Olympic maris imperium tenuerunt .^ginetae 

games at the 18th Olympiad, B.C. 708 usque ad Xerxis transmissionem annis 

(Pausan. v. viii. § 3; Euseb. Chron. decern." (Compare Syncellus, p. 247, C.) 

Can. I. xxxiii. p. 144), and thence ' Supra, v. 105. 

passed to the other PanheUenic fea- * The occasional employment of ifafca 

tivals. Eury bates won a pentathlic con- in situations of command has been 

test at the Nemean games (Pausan. i. already noticed (Appendix to Book iii. 

xxix. § 4). Essay iii., p. 470, note >). This is the 

* Decelda was situated on the moun- most remarkable instance. Other in- 
tain-range north of Athens (Pames), stances are Mazares (i. 156), Harpagus 
within sight of the city, from which it (i. 162), Armamithres and Tithsus, sons 
was distant 120 stades, or about 14 of Datis (vii. 88), Tachamaspates (Beh. 
miles (Thucyd. vii. 19). The road from luscrip. ii. xiv. 6), Intaphres (ib. in. 
Athens to Oropus and Tanogra passed xiv. 3). No other conquered nation is 
through it (infra, ix. 15). From these considered worthy of such ti-ust. The 
circumstances there can be little doubt last two cases seem to have been un- 
that it was situated at or near the mo- known to Mr. Grote when he wrote, 
dem Tatoy. (See Leake s Demi of ** We may remark that Datis is the first 
Attica, p. 18.) person of Median lineage who is men- 

* Sdphanes, twenty-six years later tioned as appointed to high command 
(B.C. 465), was one of the leaders of the after the accession of Darius ** (Hist, of 
first expedition sent out by Athens to Greece, iv. p. 442). 
colonise Amphipolis (Thucyd. i. 100). » Artaphemes the elder was a son of 



He was slain at the battle of Drabescus Hystaspes and half-brother of Darius 
(Pausan. i. xxix. § 4). (supra^ v. 25). His son had probably 
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95. So the new commanders took their departure from the 
court and went down to Cilicia, to the Alelan plain,* having with 
them a numerous and well-appointed land army. Encamping 
here, they were joined by the sea force which had been required 
of the several states, and at the same time by the horse-transports 
which Darius had, the year before, commanded his tributaries 
to make ready.'' Aboard these the horses were embarked ; and 
the troops were received by the ships of war ; after which the 
whole fleet, amoimting in all to six hundred triremes,* made sail 
for Ionia. Thence, instead of proceeding with a straight course 
along the shore to the Hellespont and to Thrace,* they loosed 
from Samos and voyaged across the Icarian sea ^ through the 
midst of the islands ; mainly, as I believe, because they feared 
the danger of doubling Mount Athos, where the year before 
they had suffered so grievously on their passage ; but a con- 
straining cause also was their former failure to take Naxos.' 

96. When the Persians, therefore, approaching from the Icarian 
sea, cast anchor at Naxos, which, recollecting what there befell 
them formerly, they had determined to attack before any. other 
state, the Naxians, instead of encountering them, took to ^ght^ 
and hurried off to the hills.^ The Persians however succeeded 

now succeeded him as satrap of Sardis says 500. Cicero (Verr. ii. i. 18) and 

(infra, vii. 74). Valerius Maximus (i. i.) declare that 

• The situation of this plain is most the whole fleet contained a thousand 
clearly marked by Arrian, who says vessels. Transports are included in this 
that Alexander sent his cavalry under estimate. 

Philotas from Tarsus across the Alelan * Coasting voyages were so much the 

plain to the river Pyramus (Exp. Alex, established practice in ancient times 

ii. 5. Compare Strab. xiv. p. 963, and that to Herodotus making the cfc^o?'/- 

Steph. Byz. ad voc. Tapads). It is the along shore from Samos to Attica ap- 

tract between the Sarus (Syhun) and pears the natural and the straight course, 

the ancient course of the Pyramus {Jy- * The Icarian sea received its name 

hiin), which lay westwai'd of Cape Kara- from the island of Icaria (now Nikarut)^ 

dash. The name had been already given which lay between Samos and Myconus 

to it in Homer's time (II. vi. 201). (Strab. xiv. p. 915). It extended from 

Captain Beaufort describes it as "a Chios to Cos, where the Carpathian sea 

plain of great magnitude, extending in began (ib. ii. p. 104 ; Agathemer, i. iii» 

shore as far as the eye could discern, p. 182). 

consisting entirely of* dreary sandhills, 2 Supra, v. 34. 

interspersed with shallow lakes " {Ksl- ' The interior of the island of Xaxos 

ramania, p. 282Y He notices^ however, {Asia) is very mountainous. Mount 

that Abulfeda (Tab. Syr. p. 135) speaks Zia, which seems to have retained an 

of it as " distinguished for its beauty ancient name of the island, Dia (Plin. 

and fertility." This, ho says, may still H. X. iv. xii. p. 217), is the highest 

bo true of its more inland portion, summit. Mount Corono and Mount 

Perhaps, before it was deserted by the Famtri also- attain a considerable alti- 

river, the whole of it may have been rich tude. (See Toumefort's Travels, Lett, 

and fertile. V. p. 172.) Ross says Coivno is above 

7 Supra, ch. 48. 2000 feet (Inselreise, vol. i. p. 38), and 

• Plato (Menex. 240 B., p. 190 ed. agiees in regarding /fia as "the highest 
Tauchn.) makes the number of triremes mountain in Kaxos " (ib. p. 43). 

only 300. Cornelius Nepos (Milt. c. 4) 
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in laying hands on some, and them they carried away captive, 
while at the same time they burnt all the temples together mth 
the town.* This done, they left Naxos, and sailed away to the 
other islands. 

97. While the Persians were thus employed, the Delians like- 
wise quitted Delos, and took refuge in Tenos.^ And now the 
expedition drew near, when Datis sailed forward in advance of 
the other ships; commanding them, instead of anchoring at 
Delos, to rendezvous at Khenea,^ over against Delos, while he 
himself proceeded to discover whither the Deh'aus had fled ; after 
which he sent a herald to them with this message : — 

" Why are ye fled, holy men ? Wh/ have ye judged me so 
harshly and so wrongfully ? I have surely sense enough, even 
had not the king so ordered, to spare the country which gave 
birth to the two gods,^ — to spare, I say, both the country and its 
inhabitants. Come back therefore to your dwellings ; and once 
more inhabit your island." 

Such was liie message which Datis sent by his herald to the 
Delians. He likewise placed upon the altar three hundred 
talents' weight of frankincense, and offered it. 

98. After this he sailed with his whole host against Eretria, 
taking with him both lonians and jEolians. When he was de- 
parted, Delos (as the Delians told me) was shaken by an earth- 
quake, the first and last shock that has been felt to this day.^ 

'^ ■• The Naxians pretended that they the island of ^Khdnea, are the ruins of 

had repulsed Datis (Plut. de Malign, what seems to have been the necropolis 

Herod, ii. p. 869). Naxos, the capital, of Delos (Strab. x. p. 709). Rhenea 

was situated on the north-west coast of had been conquered by Polycrates, tyrant 

the island. Its site is occupied by the of Samos, and presented by him to the 

modem city of Axia, Delians (Thucyd. i. 13). It once pos- 

* Tenos (the modem Tino) was dis- sessed a capital city, whence PHNIHN 

tant about 13 miles from Delos, in a and PHNIAN MHTPOnOAn appear 

direction almost due north. It lay in upon ancient coins ; but by the time of 

the direct line from Kazos to Euboea, Strabo it had ceased to be inhabited (1. 

but the Delians might suppose that s. c), and has so remain^ probably ever 

Datis would shape his course towards since (Toumefort, p. 242 ; Boss, p. 36). 
Attica by the islands of Paros, Siphnos, ^ Apollo and Diana, whom the* Per- 

Seriphos, Cos, and Ceos. sians may have thought it prudent to 

' The name of Delos iDUt) is now identify with the Sun and Moon, objects 

S'ven to the island anciently called of reverence to themselves (supra, i. 

b^nea, as well as to the rocky islet 131, and compare the Essays appended 

upon which the temple stood. Rhdnea to Book i. Essay v. § 6). The mytho- 

is styled "Great Delos" {Megali-DUi), logical fable of their birth in Delos 

and Delos itself " Little Delos " {Mikri- is foimd in Gallimachus (Hymn, in 

Di/i). The two islauds are separated by Delum), ApoUodorus (i. iv. § 1), and 

a channel which in some places is not so other writers. 

much as half a mile wide. Consider- ' It seems to me impossible that this 

able remains of the town and temple of can be the shock to which Thucydides 

Delos still exist (Toumefort, Lett. YII. alludes in the second book of his His- 

pp. 240, 241 ; Boss's Inselreise, vol. i. tory (ch. 8). He would never have 

p. 30, et seqq.). Opposite Delos, * on spoken of an event as recent {6\lyov irp6 
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And truly this was a prodigy whereby the god warned men of the 
evils that were coming upon them. For in the three following 
generations of Darius the son of Hystaspes, Xerxes the son of 
Darius, and Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, more woes befell 
Greece than in the. twenty generations preceding Darius ; • — woes 
oaused in part by the Persians, but in part arising from the 
Contentions among their own chief men respecting the supreme 
power. Wherefore it is not surprisiug that Delos, though it 
had never before been shaken, should at that time have felt the 
shock of an earthquake. And indeed there was an oracle, 
which said of Delos— 

" Delos' self wiU I shake, which never yet has been shaken." 

jOf the above names Darius may be rendered " Worker/* Xerxes 
I** Warrior," and Artaxerxes " Great Warrior." And so might we 
^all these kings in our own language with propriety*^ 
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ro^uv) which happened at a distance 
of sixty years. I should suppose that 
the Deliaus, whose holy island was 
believed to be specially exempt from 
earthquakes (Find. Frag. p. 228 ed. 
Dissen\ thought it to the credit of their 
god, tnat he should mark by such a 
prodigy the beginning of a great war. 
Accordingly, when Herodotus visited 
them, which must have been earlier 
than B.C. 443, they informed him that 
their island had experienced a shock a 
little previous to the battle of Mai-athon, 
but never either before or since. Twelve 
or thirteen years later, at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian strug- 
gle, they again reported that a shock 
had been felt, and, forgetting what they 
had previously said, or trusting that 
others had forgot it, they, to make the 
prodigy seem greater, spoke of this 
earthquake as the first which bad been 
felt in their island. Thucydides is un- 
acquainted with the former, Herodotus 
with the latter story. (Cf. MuIIer's 
Dorians, i. p. 332, note ', E. T.) 

' Tliis passage is thought to have 
been written ^ter the death of Arta- 
xerxes, which was in B.C. 425 (Thucyd. 
iv. 50). If so, it is perhaps the last 
addition to his Histoiy made by the au- 
thor : at least there is no event known 
to be later than the decease of Arta- 
xerxes, to which Herodotus can be shown 
to make any clear reference. Dahlmann 
(Life of Herod, pp. 31-33, E. T.) brings 
forward three such — the occupation of 
Decelea by Agis in n.c. 413, the revolt 
of the Medes from Darius >Jothus in B.C. 
408, and the death of Amyrtieus in J^e 



same year. With respect to the second 
of these, it has been shown (supra, i. 
130, note 7) that the revolt aUuded to, 
is not that which took place in the reign 
of Darius Nothus, but the revolt from 
Darius the son of Hystaspes, in b.c 518; 
with respect to the third, it has heem 
remarked that Herodotus makes no men- 
tion of the death of Amyrtacus, but only 
alludes to his flight in b.c. 455 (supra, 
iii. 15, note «). The passage which re- 
mains (ix. 73JiB perverted from its plain 
meaning by Dahlmann. It alludes only 
to the sparing (actual or supposed) of 
Decelea from ravage during the earlier 
years of the Peloponnesian war (vide 
infra, note ad loc.). 

While, however, I dissent from Dahl- 
mann so far, I cannot assert positively 
with Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv.p. 306, 
note) that Herodotus alludes to no event 
in his history later than the second y^ar 
of the Peloponnesian war. I think 
Herodotus does apparently " speak in 
this passage of the reign of Artaxerxes 
as past'* (Dahlmann, p. 31, E. T.); I 
think, also, that several of the events 
to which he alludes, <?. g. the flight of 
Zopyrus to Athens (iii. 160), and the 
cruel deed of Amestris in her old age 
(vii. 114), happened in all probability 
quite at the end of Artaxerxes* reign. 
And I should understand him to allude 
hei-e in part to the calamities which 
befell Greece in the first seven or eight 
years of the Peloponnesian struggle, &om 
B.C. 431 to B.C. 425 or 424. (See the In- 
troductory Essay, vol. i. pp. 25-27.) 

' On these and other Persian and 
Median names, see Appendix, Note A. 
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99. The Barbarians, after loosing from Delos, proceeded to 
touch at the other islands, and took troops from each,^ and like- 
wise carried off a number of the children as hostages. Going thus 
from one to another, they came at last to Carystus ; ^ but here 
the hostages were refused by the Carystians, who said they would 
neither give any, nor consent to bear arms against the cities of 
their neighbours, meaning Athens and Eretria. Hereupon the 
Persians laid siege to Carystus, and wasted the country round, 
until at length the inhabitants were brought oyer and agreed to 
do what was required of them. 

100. Meanwhile the Eretrians, understanding that the Persian 
armament was coming against them, besought the Athenians for 
assistance. Nor did the Athenians refuse their aid, but assigned 
to them as auxiliaries the four thousand landholders to whom 
they had allotted the estates of the Chalcidean Hippobatae.* At 
Eretria, however, things were in no healthy state ; for though 

. tltej had called in the aid of the Athenians, yet they were not 
V (Agreed among themselves how they should act ; some of them 
were minded to leave the city and to take refuge in the heights 
of Euboea,* while others, who looked to receiving a reward from 
the Persians, were making ready to betray their country. So 
when these things came to the ears of .^kchines, the son of 
Nothon, one of the first men in Eretria, he made known the whole 
state of affairs to the Athenians who were already arrived, and 
besought them to return home to their own land, and not perish 
with his countrymen. And the Athenians hearkened to his 
counsel, and, crossing over to Or&pus,* in this way escaped the 
danger. • 

' Vide infi-a, ch. 133. extent. One of these is on the northern 

> Carystus was one of the four prin- coast, near Histiaxi and Artemisium; 

cipal cities of the ancient Eubcea (the another opens out on the eastern near 

Egripo of our maps) . These were Chal- Port Mandhitm, the harbour of Cerinthus ; 

ciB, Eretria, Carystus, and Histiijea (Scy- while the third is that which has been 

lax, Peripl. p. 50; cf. Strab. x. pp. 649- already mentioned (supra, v. 77, note^) 

652). Carystus lay at the further end between the cities of Chalcis and Eretria. 

of a deep bay, with which the southern The highest part of the mountain tract 

coast of the island is indented. It was is near the centre of the island, between 

celebrated for its marble quarries, and Chalcis and the nearest part of the 

its temple of Apollo Marmoreus (Plin. opposite coast. The summits here at- 

H. N. iv. 12, p. 215; Strab. x. p. 650). tain an elevation of above 5000 feet. 

The name Karysto still attaches to the * There has been some doubt about 

Tillage which occupies its site (Leake's the exact site of Oropus. Col. Leake 

Normem Greece, vol. ii. p. 254). was formerly inclined to place it at the 

^ Supra, V. 77. modern Oropo, a small inland village 

* A high mountain chain traverses situated on the right bank of the Aso- 

Eubcea from its northern to its southern pus, at its issue from the rocky gorges 

extremity, leaving in the whole island of the hills which separate the plain of 

only throe plains of any considerable Oropus from that of Tanagra, where are 
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101. The Persian fleet now drew near and anchored at 
Tamynse,^ Choerese, and -^gilia,® three places in the territory of 
Eretria. Once masters of these posts, they proceeded forthwith 
to disembark their horses, and made ready to attack the enemy. 
But the Eretrians were not minded to sally forth and offer battle ; 
their only care, after it had been resolved not to quit the city, 
was, if possible, to defend their walls. And now the fortress was 
assaulted in good earnest, and for six days there fell on both sides 
vast numbers, but on the seventh day Euphorbus, the son of 
Alcimachus, and Philagrus, the son of Cyneas, who were both 
citizens of good repute, betrayed the place to the Persians,* 
These were no sooner entered witliin the walls than they plun- 
dered and burnt all the temples that there were in the town, in 
revenge for the burning of their own temples at Sardis ; moreover, 
they did according to the orders of Darius, and carried away 
captive all the inhabitants.^ 



the remains of a town of some con- 
siderable antiquity (Demi of Attica, 1st 
edition; Nortbem Greece, ii. p. 446). 
More recently, however (Demi of Attica, 
p. 116, 2nd edit.), he has admitted the 
weight of Mr. Finlay's arguments (Topo- 
graphy of Oropia, pp. 4-7) against this 
site. It seems certain that Oropus was 
anciently npcm the coast. The present 
passage of Herodotus, several in Thu- 
cydides (iii. 91, viii. 60, 95), one in 
Strabo (ix. p. 585), one in Pausanias 
(i. xxxiv. § 1), and one in Diodorus 
(xiv. 77) indicate this. The last two 
passages are conclusive upon the point 
(compare also Ptolem. Geograph. iii. 15, 
p. 97, where Oropus is eniunerated 
among the maritime cities of Attica). 
The time site then would seem to be not 
the modem Oropo, but the place called 
"the Holy Apostles," which is on the 
coast about two miles from Oropo. 
Oropo may have arisen from the later 
Oropus, the place to which the Thebans 
in B.C. 402 removed the inhabitants 
(Diod. 1. s. c). 

Oropus had originally belonged to 
Bccotia (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Steph. Byz. 
*Cipwir6sf 'k6\is Boioorlas), We do not 
know at what time Athens got possession 
of it. It was for many yeai"s a per- 
petual bone of contention between the 
two states (Tlmcyd. viii. 60; Xen. Hell. 
VII. iv. § 1 ; Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Strab. i. p. 
98), till at last Philip formally assigned 
it to Attica (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; Demad. 
Frag. iii. p. 488, Bokker.). 

7 Tamynso or Tamyna is mentioned 



by Demosthenes (cont. Meid. p. 567, 
Reiske), by ^scliines (c. Ctes. p. 480, 
Reiske), Strabo (x. p. 653), and Stephen 
(ad voc. TcCfivya). No materialB eouBt 
for fixing its site. 

* Neither Chooro® nor .£gilU is 
mentioned by any other author. Tha 
geographical notices of Euboea, left ui 
by ancient writers, are very scanty. 
^gilia, the seaport town, must not he 
confounded with JSgileia the island, 
mentioned below (ch. 107). 

® Xeuophon. when giving an acoonnt 
of the expedition of Thimbron, speaks 
of a person named Gongylus as the only 
Eretriau who medised (^vos 'Eocrpilvr 
fiTi^has i<pvytVf Hellen. in. i. § 6). 
This ])erson received as a reward from 
the Persians a district in iBolis oontain- 
ing four cities; but his medism cannot 
possibly have been at this time, since 
he was alive in B.C. 399, and joined in 
Thimbi-ou's expedition. Pausanias (viL 
X. § 1), and Plutarch (u. p. 510, B.), 
agree with Herodotus. 

^ Some writers (Plato, Menex. p. 191, 
ed. Tauchn. Leg. iii. p. 104 ; Strabo x. 
p. 65o ; Diog. Laert. ui. 33) declare that 
the territory of Eretria was swept dean 
of its inhabitants by the process called 
'' netting," which has been already 
spoken of (supra, iii. 149, vi. 131). But 
this process would have been futile un- 
less applied to the whole of Eubooa, 
which is not pretended ; and the whole 
story is discredited by the silence of 
Herodotus. No doubt a considerable 
number of the Eretrians escaped, and 
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102. The Persians, having thus brought Eretria into sub- 
jection after waiting a few days, made sail for Attica, greatly 
straitening the Athenians as they approached, and thinking to 
deal with them as they had dealt with the people of Eretria. 
And, because there was no place in all Attica so convenient for 
their horse as Marathon,^ and it lay moreover quite close to 



returning to their city after Marathon, 
raised it np once more from its ruins. 
Hence, in the war of Xerxes, Eretria 
was able to furnish seTen ships to the 
Qrecian fleet (infra, viii. 1, 4G), and with 
its dependency Styra, GOO hoplites to the 
army (ix. 28). In former times, her hop- 
lites, had been at least oOuO, and she had 
l>0S8essed 600 cavalry (Strab. x. p. 65i5}. 



^ Attica has but three maritime plains 
of any extent, the Athenian, the Thria- 
sian, and the plain of Marathon. The 
last of these is the clearest of trees, and 
the fittest for the movements of cavalry. 
Mr. Finlay's description of it is perhaps 
the best which has been given : — 

"The plain or Marathon," he savs, 
** extends in a perfect level along tnis 




AA. FosItioD of the Greeks on tlie 

day of the battle. 
BB. Position of the Persians on 

the day of the battle. 

1. Mount ArgalOd. 

2. JAomnX Aforisnui, 

3. Mount Kotr&ni. 

4. Mount Kordki, 

6. Mount DhroJamira, 



Plain of ^laratbon. 

6. Small marsh. 

7. Great marsh. 

8. Fountain Macaria. 

9. Salt lake of DhraJamrra. / 

10. Y\ni position of the Greeks. 

11. Temple of Athena Hellotia(0. 

12. Village of Lower SAU. 

13. <SOro, or tumulus of Athenians. 

14. PyrgOt or monument of MiU 



noadt. 

a CL To Athena between iiumnt» 
Pcntelicus and Hymettua, 
through Pallene. 

bb. To Athens, throng Ce- 
phisia. 

cc. 1^ Athens, through Aphldna. 

(2d. ToBbamnus. 
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Eretria,^ therefore Hippias, the son of cPigistratus, conducted 
them thither. 

103. When intelligence of this reached the Athenians, they 
likewise marched their troops to Marathon, and there stood on 
the defensive, having at their head ten generals,* of whom one 
was Miltiades.* 

Now this man's father, Cimon, the son of Stesagoras, was 
banished from Athens by Pisistratiis, the son of Hippocrates. In 
his banishment it was his fortune to win the four-horse chariot- 
race at Olympia, whereby he gained the very same honour which 
had before been carried off by Miltiades,^ his half-brother on the 



fine bay, and is in length about six 
miles, its breadth never less than a mile 
and a half. Two marshes bound the 
extremities of the plain : the southern is 
not very lai^e, and is almost dry at the 
conclusion of the great heats; but the 
northern, which generally covers con- 
siderably more than a square mile, ofi'ers 
several parts which are at all seasons 
impassable. Both, however, leave a 
broad, firm, sandy beach between them 
and the sea. The uninterrupted flatness 
of the plain is hardly relieved by a 
single tree ; and an amphitheatre of 
rocky hills and rugged mountains sepa- 
rates it from the rest of Attica, over the 
lower ridges of which some steep and 
difficult paths communicate with the 
districts of the interior." (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, iii. 
p. 364.) 

Col. Leake (Demi of Attica, § 4, pp. 
84, 85) remarks, that "as to the plain 
itself, the circumstances of the battle 
incline one to believe that it was an- 
ciently as destitute of trees as it is at 
the present day;" and relates, that "as 
he rode across the plain with a peasant 
of Vrana, he remarked that it was a fine 

Elace for cavalry to fight in. He had 
eard that a great battle was once fought 
here, but this was all he knew" (ib. 
App. i. page 205, note). 

» Much closer, that is, than either of 
the other plains upon the coast. The 
distance by sea between the bay of 
Marathon and Eretria, is not less than 
five-and-thirty or forty miles. Hippias 
probably thought that valuable time 
would have been lost by rounding 
Sunium, and that Marathon united, 
more than any other place, the requisite 
advantages for a landing. The large 
bay was capable of sheltering the entire 
fleet, the extensive beach allowed a rapid 



disembarkation, the rich plain afforded 
excellent pasture for horses, and its 
open character was most favourable for 
the operations of a cavalry force. Be- 
sides^ he had himself already landed 
once upon this spot from Eretria, and 
made a successful march upon Athens 
(supra, i. 62), which he no doubt 
thought it would be easy to repeat with 
his hundred thousand or two hundred 
thousand Persians. 

* The Ten Generals (Strategi) are a 
part of the constitution of CUsthenes, 
who modelled the Athenian army upon 
the political division of the tribes, as 
Servius Tullius did the Roman upon the 
centuries. Each tribe annually elected 
its Phylarch to command its contingent 
of cavalry, its Taxiarch to command its 
infantry, and its Strategus to direct 
both. Hence the ten Strategi, who seem 
immediately to have claimed equality 
with the Polemarch or War-Archon. 

The steps by which the Strategi be- 
came civil officers, no less than military, 
and the real directors of the whole 
policy of Athens, are well traced by 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, iv. pp. 180, 
181, and 189.197). As representetives 
of the new system, they were able to 
encroach upon the Archons' office, which, 
sinking in importance, was first thrown 
open to all the citizens, and then deter- 
mined by lot. This last step necessarily 
threw aU matters of importance upon 
the Strategi, who were chosen for their 
personal merit by the free voice of the 
citizens. 

* Stesilaiis (infra, ch. 114) and Aris- 
tides (Plut. Vit. Aristid. c. 5) were also 
generals; and, perhaps, Themistocles 
(Plut. 1. 8. c). 

^ Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, the 
firet king of the Chersonese. His Olym- 
pic victory is mentioned in ch. 36. 
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mother's side. At the next Olympiad he won the prize again 
with the same mares ; upon which he caused Pisistratus to be 
proclaimed the winner, having made an agreement with him that 
on yielding him this honour he should be allowed to come back 
to his country. Afterwards, still with the same mares, he won 
the prize a third time ; whereupon he was put to death by the 
sons of Pisistratus, whose father was no longer living. They set 
men to lie in wait for him secretly ; and these men slew him 
near the government-house in the night-time. He was buried 
outside the city,' beyond what is called the Valley Boad ;® and 
right opposite his tomb were buried the mares which had won 
the three prizes.' The same success had likewise been achieved 
once previously, to wit, by the mares of Evagoras the LacedaD- 
monian, but never except by them. At the time of Cimon's 
death Stesagoras, the elder of his two sons, was in the Chersonese, 
where he lived with Miltiades his uncle ; the younger, who was 
called Miltiades after the founder of the Chersonesite colony, 
was with his father in Athens. 

104. It was this Miltiades who now commanded the Athe- 
nians, after escaping &om the Chersonese, and twice nearly 
losing his Ufa First he was chased as £Eir as Imbrus by the 
Phoenicians,^ who had a great desire to take him and carry him 
up to the king ; and when he had avoided this danger, and, 
having reached his own country, thought himself to be alto- 
gether in safety, he found his enemies waiting for him, and was 
cited by them before a court and impeached for his tyranny in 
the Chersonese. But he came off victorious here likewise, and 
was thereupon made general of the Athenians by the free choice 
of the peopla* 

105. And first, before they left the city, the generals sent off 
to Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides,^ who was by birth an Athe- 

7 The tomb of Cimon was outside the Reiske). 

gate of Melit^, on the road leading * Compare JEXian (Hist. An. zii. 40), 

through the demus Cocl^ north of the who mentions this fact, and likewise 

city. The place was known under the the honourable burial which Evagoras 

name of "the Cimonian monuments" gave his mares. 

(rit KifjL^via furfifiara). Here Thucv- * Supra, ch. 41. 

aides, whose connexion with the family ^ It is thought by some that the 

of Cimon has been already mentioned Strategi were not elected by their re- 

(supra, ch. 39, note '\ was said to have spective tribes, but by the whole mass 

been buried (Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. of the citizens (Pollux, viii. 87; Her- 

p. xi., and p. xv.; Anon. Vit. p. xviii. mann's Pol. Ant. § 152). This passage 

Bekker). would &vour such an opinion. 

" Or '* the road through CoeM." CodI^ ' Or Philippides, which is the reading 

appears to have been the name of one of some BfSS., and which has the sup- 

of the Attic demes (Bockh, Corp. Inscr. port of Pftusanias (i. xxviii. § 4). 
158, 275, Ac; JEach. contr. Ctes. p. 584, 
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nian, and by profession and practice a trained runner. This man, 
according to the account which he gave to the Athenians on his 
return, when he was near Mount Parthenium/ above Tegea, fell 
in with the god Fan, who called him by his name, and bade him 
ask the Athenians " wherefore they neglected him so entirely, 
when he was kindly disposed towards them, and had often helped 
them in times past, and would do so again in time to come ?*' 
The Athenians, entirely beUeving in the truth of this report, 
as soon as their aifairs were once more in good order, set up 
a temple to Pan under the Acropolis,* and, in return for the 
message which I have recorded, established in his honour yearly 
sacrifices and a torch-race. 

106. On the occasion of which we speak, when Pheidippidos 
was sent by the Athenian generals, and, according to his own 
account, saw Pan on his journey, he reached Sparta on the very 
next day after quitting the city of Athens.* Upon his arrival he 
went before the rulers, and said to them — 

" Men of LacedaBmon, the Athenians beseech you to hasten to 



* Mount Parthenium bounded the 
Tegean plain upon the east and north- 
east. It was crossed by the road which 
led from Argos to Tegea (Pausan. viu. 
liv. § 5). The modem name of this 
moimtain is lidam ; but the pass through 
which the road goes is still called Par- 
iheiii (Leake's Morea, ii. p. 329). No 
remains have yet been discovered of the 
temple of Pan, built upon this spot in 
commemoration of this (supposed) ap- 
pearance (Pausan. 1. s. c). 

' The temple or rather chapel of Pan 
was contained in a hollow in the rock 
{4v <nnjXoIy), just below the Propylaea, 
or entrance to the citadel (Pausan. i. 
xxviii. § 4). The cavern still exists, and 
has in it two niches, where the statues 
of Pan and Apollo (who was associated 
with Pan in this temple, as we learn 
from Pausanias) may have stood. In a 
garden, a little way from the cavern, a 
statue of Pan (now at Cambridge) was 
found (Leake's Athens, p. 170). This 
may be the statue dedicated upon this 
occasion, which was erected by Miltiades, 
and had the following inscription written 
for it by Simonides : — 

Thv rpay6wov¥ «/ii Ilat'a -rhv 'ApKo&x, rbv Ka- 
ra Mlj^WF. 

rhv ix€r 'K^vaimv (mjo-aro MiArtoi^iff . 

The cave of Pan appears in coins re- 
presenting the entrance to the Acro- 
polis. (See the annexed figure.) 




Cave of Pan. 

® The distance from Athens to Sparta 
by the road is reckoned by lacerates 
(Orat. Paneg. § 24, p. 171) at 1200 stades, 
by Pliny (H. N. vii. 20, p. 425), more 
accui-ately at 1140. Modems estimate 
the direct distance at 135 or 140 miles. 
Pheidippides must therefore have tra- 
velled at the rate of 70 English miles a 
day. Kinneir says that this is a rate 
attained by the modem Pendan foot- 
messengers (Geograph. Memoir, p. 44, 
but see above, vol. i. p. 166, note *) ; 
and Pliny relates that two persons, 
Anystis a Laceda)monian, and Plulonides 
a courier employed by Alexander the 
Great, performed the extraordinary dis- 
tance of 1200 stades (nearly 140 miles) 
in a single day (H. N. 1. 8. c). 
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their aid, and not allow that state, which is the most ancient ^ 
in all Greece, to be enslaved by the barbarians. Eretria, look 
you, is already carried away captive ; and Greece weakened by 
the loss of no mean city." 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed to him. 
And the Spartans wished to help the Athenians, but were imable 
to give them any present succour, as they did not like to break 
their established law. It was then the ninth day of the first 
decade ;^ and they could not march out of Sparta on the ninth, 
when the moon had not reached the full.^ 8Q..ttey waited for 
thjB. full of thq moon. 

107. The barbarians were conducted to Marathon by Hippias, 
' the son of Pisistratus, who the night before had seen a strange 
vision in his sleep. He dreamt of lying in his mother's arms, and 
conjectured the dream to mean tiiat he would be restored to 
Athens, recover the power which he had lost, and afterwards live 
to a good old age in his native country. Such was the sense in 
which he interpreted the vision.^ He now proceeded to act as guide 
to the Persians ; and, in the first place, he landed the prisoners 
taken from Eretria upon the island that is called JEgHeia,,^ 



^ It was the favourite boast of Athens 
that her inhabitants were abrSx^oyts— 
sprung from the soil. Hence the adop; 
tion of the symbol of the grasshopper 
(Thucyd. i. 6 ; Aristoph. Eq. 1231 ; 
Nub. 955, ed. Bothe). Her territory 
had never been overrun by an enemy; 
and BO her cities had never been over- 
thrown or removedflike the cities in other 
countries (compare Herod, i. 56, vii. 
171; Thucyd. i. 2; Plat. Tim. p, 10, ed. 
Tauchn.; Menez. pp. 186, 198; Isocrat. 
Paneg. § 4, p. 166). 

' The Greeks divided their month of 
29 or 30 days into three periods: — 1. 
The fA^y lorifitvos, from the Ist day>to 
the 10th inclusively ; 2. The fi^p fAtaUp, 
from the 11th to the 20th ; and 3. The 
fi^y ^iptey, or &irf»v, from the 2 Ist to 
the end. The ninth day of the first 
decade is thus the ninth day of the 
month itself. The battle of Marathon 
is said to have taken place in the month 
Boedromion (Plutarch, de Malig. Herod, 
p. 861, E. &c.), which corresponded 
pretty nearly with our September. 

' Mr. Orote believes that this was no 
pretence, but the "blind tenacity of 
ancient habit " (Hist, of Qreece, iv. p. 
460). We find such a feeling, he says, 
to abate, but never to disappear in the 
Spartan history; and he refers to the 



hesitation shown before the battle of 
Plata» (infra, ix. 7-10) as indicating the 
reality of this motive ; but both that 
and the similar withholding of the 
bulk of their troops from Thermopyla) 
(vii. 206) may be explained on selfish 
grounds, and fail to show that the ex- 
cuse was more than a subterfuge. I 
know but of one occasion in Spartan 
history where their own interests were 
plainly attacked, in which a religious 
motive is said to have had any Bhare in 
preventing their troops from stirring. 
In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian 
war, at the first seizure of Pylos, the 
occurrence of a festival appears as one 
out of many reasons of their delay in 
making a resistance (Thucyd. iv. 5); 
but it is expressly stated that they made 
light of the occasion, and thought no 
hurry was needed. 

^ Compare the dream of Cffisar and 
its interpretation (Suet. Jul. Cses. § 7, 
p. 16 ; Plut. Vit. Cies. c. 32). 

s The ^gileia here spoken of is not 
the island of that name near Crete, of 
which Stephen speaks (Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. Aly(\ua\ and which is mentioned 
by Pliny under the name of ^glia (H. 
N. iv. 12, p. 212), but an island, or 
rather islet, between Euboea and Attica, 
at the entrance of what was called the 
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a tract belonging to the Styreans,^ after which he brought the 
fleet to anchor off Marathon, and marshalled the bands of the 
barbarians as - they disembarked. As he was thus employed it 
chanced that he sneezed and at the same time coughed with 
more violence than was his wont. Now, as he was a man 
advanced in years, and the greater number of his teeth were loose, 
it so happened that one of them was driven out with the force 
of the cough, and fell down into the sand. Hippias took all the 
pains he could to find it ; but the tooth was nowhere to be seen : 
whereupon he fetched a deep sigh, and said to the bystanders — 

" After all, the latid is not ours ; and we shall never be able to 
bring it under. All my share in it is the portion of which my 
tooth has possession." 

So Hippias believed that in this way his dream was out.* 

108. The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle in a 
sacred close belonging to Hercules,* when they were joined by 
the Platseans, who came in full force to their aid. Some time 
before,* the PlatsBans had put themselves under the rule of the 
Athenians ; and these last had already undertaken many labours 
on their behalf, ^he occasion of the surrender was the following. 
The Plataeans suffered grievous things at the hands of the men 
of Thebes ; so, as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son of Anax- 
andridas, and the Lacedsemonians were in their neighbourhood, 
they first of all offered to surrender themselves to them. But 
the Lacedaemonians refused to receive them, and said — 

" We dwell too far off from you, and ours would be but chill 

Myrtoan Sea. (Cf. Plin. H. N. iv. 12, xxxii. § 4). Colonel Leake supposes 

p. 215, and Ptolem. Geograph. v. 2, p. that the remains of a temple near Vrand 

139, where iEgilia seems to be intended (which he regards as the ancient Mara- 

by Be\7iaXfT.) thon) are those of the Ueracleium, and 

' Styra was a town of southern Eu- that the sacred precinct, or temenua, 

boca, not far from Carystus (Strab. z. p. was in the plain below (Demi of Attica, 

650). According to Pausanias it was a p. 98; App. I. p. 211). See the plan of 

Dryopian settlement (iv. xxxiv. § G). the Plain of Marathon, supra, p. 395. 
The modem Sioura retains the ancient • Twenty-nine years before (b.c. 519), 

name, and probably occupies nearly the if we accept the date of Thucydides 

ancient site. (iii. 68) ; but Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 

* On the disappointing fulfilment of iv. p. 222, note) has shown strong 
dreams, see i. 114; and compare the grounds for believing that Thucydides 
Magian doctrine on the subject (i 120). has for once fallen into error. If 

• Hercules was among the gods spe- Herodotus has rightly represented the 
cially worshipped at Marathon. Tradi- motive of Cleomenes, the transaction 
tion said that the hero had himself can scarcely have occurred during the 
visited the place (Apollod. ii. v. 7), and reign of Hippias, with whom Sparta 
that his sons had dwelt there during was on the most friendly terms (v. 63, 
the greater pai*t of their exile in Attica 91). Mr. Grote supposes it to have 
(ib. II. viii. 2). The Marathonians taken place at the close of the second 
claimed to have introduced the worship expedition of Cleomenes into Atlica 
of Hercules into Greece (Paussn . i. b.c. 508 or 507 (supra, v. 72, 73). 
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succour. Ye might oftentimes be carried into slavery before 
one of us heard of it We counsel you rather to give yourselves 
up to the Athenians, who are your next neighbours, and well 
able to shelter you." "^ 

This they said, not so much out of good will towards the Pla- 
taeans as because they wished to involve the Athenians in trouble 
by engaging them in wars with the Boeotians. The Plataeans, 
however, when the Lacedaemonians gave them this counsel, 
complied at once ; and when the sacrifice to the Twelve Gods 
was being offered at Athens, they came and sat as suppliants 
about the altar,® and gave themselves up to the Athenians. 
The Thebans no sooner learnt what the Platseans had done than 
instantly they marched out against them, while the Athenians 
sent troops to their aid. As the two armies were about to join 
battle, the Corinthians, who chanced to be at hand, would not 
allow them to engage ; both sides consented to take them for 
arbitrators, whereupon they made up the quarrel, and fixed the 
boundary-line between the two states upon this condition: to 
wit, that if any of the Boeotians wished no longer to belong to 
Boeotia, the Thebans should allow them to follow their own 
inclinations. The Corinthians, when they had thus decreed, 
forthwith departed to their homes : the Athenians likewise set 
off on their return ; but the Boeotians fell upon them during the 
march, and a battle was fought wherein they were worsted by 
the Athenians. Hereupon these last would not be bound by 
the line which the Corinthians had fixed, but advanced beyond 
those limits, and made the Asopus ^ the boundary-line between 
the country of the Thebans and that of the Plataeans and 
Hysians. Under such circumstances did the Plataeans give 
themselves up to Athens ; and now they were come to Marathon 
to bear the Athenians aid. 

109. The Athenian generals were divided in their opinions ; 
and some advised not to risk a battle, because they were too few 

' The same account of the origin of ed. Reiake), Plutarch (Niciaa, c. 13), 

the alliance is given briefly by Tnucy- and the author of the Lives of the Ten 

dides (iii. 55). Orators (1. 8.c.). It seems to have been 

■ The altar of the Twelve Gods at used as a point from which to measure 

Athens has been mentioned before (ii. distances (supra, ii. 7). 

7). It was in the Agora, near the statue * The Asdpus is the modem Viuri^ni, 

of Demosthenes and the temple of the great river of southern Boeotia. 

Mars (Vit. X. Drat. ; Plut ii. p. 847, A. ; The situation of Hysise has been given 

Fausan. i. viii. § 5). Thucydides in- above (v. 74, note). Platiea is undoubt- 

fbrms us that it was first dedicated by edly the modem Kokla (Gell's Itin. pp. 

Pisistratus, the son of Hippias, during 111, 112; Leake's Northern Greece, ii. 

his archonship (vi. 54). It is mentioned 323-325). 
by Lycurgus (contra Leocrat. p. 198, 
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to engage such a liost as that of the Medes, while others were 
for fighting at once ; and among these last was Miltiades. He 
therefore, seeing that opinions were thus divided, and that the 
less worthy counsel appeared likely to prevail, resolved to go to 
the polemarch, and have a conference with him. For the man 
on whom the lot fell to be polemarch ^ at Athens was entitled to 
give his vote with the ten generals, since anciently ^ the Athe- 
nians allowed him an equal right of voting with them. The 
polemarch at this juncture was CaUimachus of Aphidnte;^ to 
him therefore Miltiades went, and said : — 

"With thee it rests, CaUimachus, either to bring Athens to 
slavery, or, by securing her freedom, to leave behind thee to all 
future generations a memory beyond even Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton. For never since the time that the Athenians became 
a people were they in so great a danger as now. If they bow 
their necks beneath the yoke of the Modes, the woes which they 
will have to suffer when given into the power of Hippias are 
already determined on ; if, on the other hand, they fight and 
overcome, Athens may rise to be the very first city in Greece. 
How it comes to pass that these things are likely to happen, 
and how the determining of them in some sort xests with thee, I 
will now proceed to make clear. We generals are ten in 

> The Polemarch, or "\Var-Archon, 198, ed. Tauchn,). The change from 
was the third archon in dignity, and open election to the lot meet probably 
before the time of Clistheues had con- occurred shortly after Marathon, and in 
stitutionally the general superintend- connexion with the great act of Aria- 
ence of all military matters, having tides, the " throwing open to all citizens, 
succeeded to* the office of the kings as without respect to tribe or property, of 
respected war. (Cf. Photius, ad voc. the archonship and all other public 
Tlo\4fjutpxos.) It appears by the posi- offices" (cf. Hermann's Pol. Ant. of 
tion of Callimachus on this occasion, Greece, § 112). Aristides himself, we 
that the legislation of Clisthenes, though are told, was in the year after Marathon 
it committed the general dii*ection of elected archon by open vote (Idomeneus 
military affaire to the Ten Strategi ap. Plutarch. Arist. c. 1). 
(supra, ch. 103, note ^), yet did not at - WTien Herodotus wrote, the pole- 
once deprive the Polemarch of his an- march had no military functions at all, 
cient office, but made him a sort of but " attended to the personal and 
colleague of the generals, with certain family interests of the metics and fo- 
special and peculiar privileges, as that reigners in general " (Hermann, § 13S). 
of commanding the right wing (infra, ^ Little is known of Aphidnie, except 
cli. 111). There can be little doubt that it was a strong position between 
that Herodotus has fallen into error Phyl6 and Rhanmus (Dem. de Cor. § 
with respect to the mode in which the 12), and in the neighbourhood of Deoe- 
Polemarch was elected at this period, lea (infra, ix. 73). Col. Leake places it 
having, as Mr. Grote observes (Hist, of conjectux^lv at the hill of Kotroni, a 
Greece, iv. p. 1 97, note ^, " transferred strong height in the upper part of the 
to the year 490 b.c. the practice of his valley of the river of Marathon, where 
own time." It is difficult to believe that arc ** considerable remains indicating 
the office can have been assigned by the site of a fortified demus '* (Demi of 
while it had such important duties lot, Attica, p. 21). 
belonging to it (cf. Arist. Pol. vi. 4, p. 
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number, and our votes are divided ; half of us wish to engage, 
half to avoid a combat. Now, if we do not fight, I look to see a 
great disturbance at Athens which will shake men's resolutions, 
and then I fear they wiU submit themselves ; but if we fight the 
battle before any unsoundness show itself among our citizens, 
let the gods but give us fair play, and we are well able to over- 
come the enemy. On thee tiierefore we depend in this matter, 
which lies wholly in thine own power. Thou hast only to add 
thy vote to my side and thy country wiU be free, and not free 
only, but the first state in Greece. Or, if thou preferrest to 
give thy vote to them who would decline the combat, then the 
reverse will follow." 

110. Miltiades by these words gained Callimachus ; and the 
addition of the polemarch's vote caused the decision to be in 
favour of fighting. Hereupon all those genewlls who had been 
desirous of hazarding a battle, when their turn came to command 
the army, gave up their right to Miltiades.* He however, 
though he accepted their ofifers, nevertheless waited, and would 
not fight, imtil his own day of command arrived in due course.* 
* 111, Then at length, when his own turn was come, the Athe- 
nian battle was set in array, and this was the order of it. Calli- 
machus the polemarch led the right wing ; for it was at that time 
a rule with the Athenians to give the right wing to the pole- 
march.* After this followed the tribes, according as they were 
numbered,' in an unbroken line ; while last of aU came the 

* Aristides is said to have been one exposure of those who fought at this 
of the Strategi who recommended an end of the line, particularly when out- 
immediate engagement (Plut. Vit. Arist. flanked, from the shield being carried 
c. 5). Themistocles was on the same on the left arm (cf. Thucyd. v. 71). 
side; but it is uncertain whether he held The Polemarch took the post as repre- 
the office of Strategus. sentative of the king, whose position it 

^ There seems to be some justice in had been in the ancient times. (See 

Mr. Qrote's remark (Hist, of Greece, iv. Eurip. Suppl. 656.) 
p. 463), that '* Miltiades would not have ^ It would seem that the democratical 

admitted any serious postponement of arrangements of the Clisthenic consti- 

the battle upon such a punctilio." StiU tution prevailed in the camp no less 

it is clear that the Greeks were en- than in the city itself. Not only was 

camped for several days opposite to the the army marshalled by tribes, but the 

Persians, unless we are to sot aside tribes stood in their political order, 

altogether the narrative of Herodotus, that is, in the order which had been 

We must therefore explain the delay in determined by lot at the beginning of 

some way. (See on this point the re- the civil year for the furnishing of the 

marks on the circumstances of the battle, prytanes. The tribe .^lantis had the 

in the Appendix to this book. Essay i. right wing, because it was the prytany of 

§ 7.) that tribe at the time of the battle (Plat. 

• The right wing was the special post Sympos. p. 628, D.). The tribes An- 
of honour (vide infra, ix. 27, where the tiochis and Leontis were in the centre, 
Athenians dispute with the Tegeans the the former commanded by Aristides, 
right of occupying it before the battle the ktter commanded or accompanied 
ofKatsea). This arose from the greater by Themistocles (ib. p. 628, E., F.). 

2 D 2 
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Platseans, forming the left wing. And ever since that day it has 
been a custom with the Athenians, in the sacrifices and assem- 
blies held each fifth year at Athens,^ for the Athenian herald to 
implore the blessing of the gods on the Plataeans conjointly 
with the Athenians. Now, as they marshalled the host upon the 
field of Marathon, in order that the Athenian front might be of 
equal length with the Median, the ranks of the centre were 
diminished, and it became the weakest part of the line, while 
the wings were both made strong with a depth of many ranks. 

112. So when the battle was set in array, and the victims 
showed themselves favourable, instantly the Athenians, so soon 
as they were let go, charged the barbarians at a run.' Now the 
distance between the two armies was little short of eight fur- 
longs. The Persians, therefore, when they saw the Greeks 
coming on at speed, made ready to receive them, although it 
seemed to them that the Athenians were bereft of their senses, 
'and bent upon their own destruction ; for they saw a mere hand- 
ful of men coming on at a run without either horsemen or 
archers. ^ Such was the opinion of the barbarians ; but the 



The position of the other tribes is not 
known. 

' The Panathenaic festival is probably 
intended. It was held every nfth year 
(i. e, ouce in every four years, half-way 
between the Olympic festivals), and 
was the great religious assembly (irov^- 
yvpis) of the Athenians. The sacrifices 
with which it opened were of a magni- 
ficent character, for every town in 
Attica, and every colony of Athens, and 
in after times every subject city, sent a 
bull as an offering. After these victims 
were slain, and before the feasting 
upon their fiesh began, the solemn 
prayer mentioned in the text seems to 
have been offered. (See Smith's Diet, 
of Antiquities, pp. 705, 706.) 

• It is questioned by some writers 
what this really means. Col. Leake 
thinks that the Greeks can only have 
begun by a "quick step," the rapidity 
of which may have been increased as 
they approached the Persian line (Demi 
of Attica, App. I. p. 212). Mr. Finlay 
is of the same opinion. They suppose 
that a run of a mile must have disor- 
dered the troops, and unfitted them for 
engaging with the enemy. Mr. Grote 
admits this result, but still believes in 
the fact of the run, which, he observes, 
**wa8 obviously one of the most re- 
markable events connected with the 
battle" (Hist, of Greece, iv. p. 470, 



note). He ascribes the defeat of the 
Greek centre to the 'disorder produoed 
by the rapid advance. But if this had 
been so, is it likely that Herodotos 
would have failed to notice it I Per^ 
haps sufficient allowance has not been 
commonly made for the effect of ath- 
letic training upon the Greek frame. 
(See Professor Creasy's 'Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles,' p. 34-, where this point 
is noticed.) 

1 It was probably on account of the 
deficiency of the Greeks in archers and 
cavalry that the rapid charge was made. 
It took the Persians by surprise, and 
allowed their light-armed troops no 
time to act. There is reason to believe 
that the Persian horse was absent from 
the battle, having been sent on some 
other service. At least the explanation 
given by Suidas of the proverb, ** X^^ 
linrust* favours such a supposition. 
(See Appendix, Essay i. § 8.) 

The sterile and mountainous character 
of Attica made it unfit to breed horses. 
Athens, however, was not absolutely 
without cavalry even in very early times. 
The requirement of two horsemen from 
each Naucrary (Pollux, viii. 108) must 
undoubtedly have been an ancient one, 
and would have given, in the times an- 
terior to Clisthenes, 96, in those subse- 
quent, 100 horse-soldiers. If the Iwirtis 
of the Solonian constitution (continued 
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Athenians in close array fell upon them, and fought in a manner 
worthy of being recorded. They were the first of the Greeks/ 
so far as I know, who introduced the custom of charging the ■ 
enemy at a run, and they were likewise the first who dared to 
look upon the Median garb, and to face men clad in that 
fashion.^ Until this time the very name of the Modes had been 
a terror to the Greeks to hear. 

113. The two armies fought together on the plain of Mara- 
thon for a length of time ; and in the mid battle, where the 
Persians themselves and the Sacse had their place,^ the barba- 
rians were victorious, and broke and pursued the Greeks into 
the inner country ; but on tlie two wings the Athenians and the 
Plataeans defeated the enemy. Having so done, they suffered 
the routed barbarians to fly at their ease, and joining the two 
wings in one, fell upon those who had broken their own centre, 
and fought and conquered them. These likewise fled, and now 
the Athenians hung upon the runaways and cut them down, 
chasing them all the way to the shore, on reaching which they 
laid hold of the ships and called aloud for fire. 

114. It was in the struggle here that Callimachus the pole- 
march, after greatly distinguishing himself,* lost his life ; Stesi- 
laiis too, the son of Thrasilaiis, one of the generals, was slain ; 
and CynsBgirus,'^ the son of Euphorion, having seized on a vessel 

in the CliBthenic) all served, the number arrnngement. although usual among the 

noWy one would thiuk, must have been Persians, and perlmps invariably adopted 

larger. It seems however to have been when the kiug was pi'esent (Arnan, 

not till after the Persian war, that the Exp. Alex. ii. 8, Aapuos rh fitaoy rrjs 

number was increased to .'$00, or, in- irdirns rd^tus ixux** KadAirtp ySfios rots 

eluding the Scythian horse-archers, 6oO TitpffSav ficuriXtvai TtrdxOat, Compare 

(.^Bschin. de F. L. p. .•i.S.'), ed. Reiske; Xen. Anab. i. viii. § 21-23, and Cyrop. 

cf. Schol. in Aristoph. Eq. 225, ^<ray [ol viii. v. § 8), was departed from occa- 

Inrtii] rh ^iv irpStrov k^oKSffioi rbv sionally by tbeir commanders, as is 

iipiBfUy). A little later it wpjb raised plain from Mardonius's disposition of 

again to 1200, an amount wliich does his troops before the battle of Platiea 

not appear to have been exceeded in the (^infra, ix. 31). 

most flourishing times (cf. Thucyd. ii. * Callimachus was represented in the 

13; iEschin. de F. L. p. Ho6 ; Andoc. Poccil^ at Athens, in a picture painted 

de Pac. § 7, p. 50; Schol. Aristoph. not long after the event, as, together 

1. 8. c. ; Suidas in voc). The horse- with Miltiades, taking the most promi- 

archers were not included in this num- nent part in the battle (Pausan. i. xv. 

ber (Andoc. 1. s. c). § ^)* Polemon, a sophist in the time of 

' On the exaggeration involved in the Antouines, composed a funeral ora- 

thifl statement, see the Introductory tion in his honour, wherein he spoke of 

Essay, vol. i. p. 66, note *, his having been pierced by so many 

' Mr. Qrote notices the similar battle weapons tliat his body was prevented 

array of the Turkish armies, where the from falling. (Compai^e Aristid. Panath. 

centre is the post of honour, and is p. 216, and iElian, N. A. vii. 38.) 

usually occupied by the sultan or other ^ Cyniegirus was a brother of iEschy- 

ohief commander, surrounded by the lus (Suidas, ad voc.). Later writers, as 

flower of the cavalry or spahis (Hist, of Justin (ii. 9) and the Pseudo-Plutarch 

Qreeoe, iv. p. 468, note «) ; but this (Plut. Op. ii. p. 305, B., C), greatly ex- 
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of the enemy's by the ornament at the stem,^ had his hand cut 
off by the blow of an axe, and so perished ; as likewise did many 
other Athenians of note and name.' 

115. Nevertheless the Athenians secured in this way seven of 
theTvessels ; while with the remainder the barbarians pushed off, 
and taking aboard their Eretrian prisoners from the island where 
they had left them, doubled Cape Sunium, hoping to reach 
Athens before the return of the Athenians. The Alcmasonidfie 
were accused by their countrymen of suggesting this course to 
them ; they had, it was said, an understanding with the Persians, 
and made a signal to them,® by raising a shield, after they were 
embarked in their ships. 

116. The Persians accordingly sailed round Suniunu But 
the Athenians with all possible speed marched away to the 
defence of their city, and succeeded in reaching Athens before 
the appearance of the barbarians : * and as their camp at Mara- 
thon had been pitched in a precinct of Hercules, so now they 
encamped in another precinct of the same god at Cynos- 



aggerated bis exploit. According to 
them, when he lost his right hand, he 
seized the vessel with hie left, and when 
that was out off, caught it with his 
teeth, and would not let go his hold 
till he was slain. He too was repre- 
sented in the Poecil^ (-^lian, 1. s. c). 

* The ornament at the stern {HtpKouTTov 
or aplustre) consisted of wooden planks 
curved gracefully in continuance of the 
sweep by which the stem of the ancient 
ship rose from the sea. Vessels were 
ordinarily ranged along a beach with 
their stems towards the shore (Virg. 
Mvi, iii. 277, "Stant Miove puppes ;** cf. 
vi. 3-5, 901, &c.), and thus were liable 
to be seized by the stern-ornament. 
Homer had represented Hector as laying 
hold of a vessel in this way in the battle 
at the ships (II. xv. 717). 

' The names of these persons have 
not come down to us. It is known, 
however, that ^schylus, and his brother 
Ameinias, of whom we hear below (viii. 
84, 93), were present at the fight, and 
behaved with gallantry (Marm. Par. 48 ; 
Athenaeus, xiv. 6 ; Pausan. i. i. 4 ; 
Suidas, ad voc. AtVxJJAos). Themisto- 
cles and Aristides have been already 
mentioned as among the combatants. 
They fought in the centre, where tlie 
tribes Leontis and Antiochis wei'e de- 
feated by the enemy (Plut Aristid. c. 5). 

' Colonel Leake says that raising a 
shield was "not an uncommon signal 



among the Qreeks" fDemi of Attica, 
App. I. p. 207, note '). He refers to 
the weU-known passage in DiodoniB (xx. 
51^, where Demetrius is related to have 
raised a golden shield as a signal for 
beginning the battle. But I am aware 
of only one other instance (Xen. Hell. 
II. i. § 27). 

'-^ Marathon is six and] twenty miles 
from Athens by the common route, 
that which passes between Hymettua 
and Pentelicus. If the Greeks per- 
formed this march, one of seven hours, 
the very same afternoon, as Herodotus 
has been thought to imply, it would be 
about the most remarkable of the events 
of a very memorable day. Perhaps 
Herodotus did not intend such extreme 
activity. The Persians, it must be 
borne in mind, sailed first to JBgileia, 
which was fifteen miles from Marathon 
in a north-easterly direction. It would 
not be until their fleet was seen standing 
in again for the Attic coast instead of 
rounding Eubooa, that a suspicion would 
arise of their intention. This is ex- 
tremely likely to have been early the 
next day. Then the Athenians set off 
with all speed, and, as the voyage was 
nearly four times the length of the land 
journey, arrived first. Plutarch sup- 
ports this view, since he says expressly 
that Miltiades returned to Athens the 
day after the battle TBellone an pace 
clariores fuerint Athemenses, ii. p. 350). 
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arges.^ The barbarian fleet arrived, and lay to off Phalenim, 
which was at that time the haven of Athens ; ^ but after resting 
-awhile upon their oars, they departed and sailed away to Asia. 

117. There fell in this battle of Marathon, on the side of the 
barbarians, about six thousand and four hundred men ; ^ on that 
of the Athenians, one hundred and ninety-two.* Such was the 



' Supra, V. 63. Cynosarges was situ- 
ated very near the famous Lycseum, the 
school of Aristotle. Both seem to have 
been in the district called Cepiy or " the 
Gardens." which was on the south- 
-eeustem side of the city towards the 
Ilissus, and may have been in part 
-within and in part without the walls 
(Pausan. i. xix. § 2-4, and xxvii. § 4 ; 
Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5, p. 631 ; Liv. xxxi 
24). Cynosarges itself lay outside the 
city, a little way from the Diomeian 
^te(Diog. Laert. vl 13; Plut. Them. 
€. 1). It was a grassy spot, thickly 
shaded with trees (Dicaearch. Fr. 59), 
situated upon rising ground (Plut. Vit, 
X. Rhet. ii. p. 838, B), and is placed 
with much probability by Colonel Leake 
^*at the foot of the south-eajBtem ex- 
rtremity of Mo\mt Lycabettus" (Athens, 
§ vi. p. 277). It would thus both lie 
upon the common route from Athens to 
Marathon, and command a prospect of 
the sea and of the roadstead of Pha- 
ierum. 

The temple of Hercules at Cynosarges 
is mentioned by a great number of 
writers. (See, besides the authorities 
already quoted, Aristoph. Ran. 612; 
Polem. n. Fr. 78; Hesych. in voc; 
Harpocrat. sub voc. 'HpiicAcia, &c.). 
Besides the temple, there was also a 
gymnasium, or public exercise-groimd, 
at the place (Liv., Diog. Laert., Plutarch, 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. &c.). 

2 Supra, V. 63. 

' The moderation of this estimate 
•contrasts remarkably with the exagge- 
rated statements of later times. The 
inscription under the picture in the 
Po9cil€ put the number of the slain at 
200,000. 

(Suidas, ad voc Boucikri.) 
Others spoke of 300,000 (Pausan. iv. 
XXV. § 2) or of an innumerable multi- 
tude (Xen. Anab. iii. ii. § 12 ; Plut. de 
Malign. Herod, ii. p. 862). The great 
slaughter took place at one of the 
marshes, into which the flying Persians 
were driven by their conquerors. The 
picture at the Poecil^ gave this incident 



(Pausan. i. xv. § 4, and xxxii. § 6). The 
entire number of the Persians engaged is 
very uncertain. Justin (ii. 9) lays them 
at 600,000 ; Plato (Menex. p. 190, ed. 
Tauchn.) and Lysias (Orat. Fun. p. 82, 
ed. Keiske) at half a million ; Plutarch 
(Parall. ii. p. 305) and Valerius Maximus 
(v. 3) at 300,000 ; and Cornelius Nepos 
at 210,000 (Miltiad. c. 4\ This Last 
estimate is perhaps not far from the 
truth. The 600 triremes must have 
carried at least 138,000 men (vide infra, 
viL 184), and may probably have carried 
150,000. The cavalry is not likely to 
have fallen short of 10,000, which is the 
estimate of Nepos (1. s. c). And the 
seamen of the cavalry transports, toge- 
ther with the Greeks impressed into the 
service from the Cyclades (infra, ch. 
133), may have easily amounted to 
50,000. Thus we should have for the 
whole amount — 

Crews of 600 triremes . . . 120,000 

Hen-at-amm (Persians and i ^^ ^^a 

SaoB) on board them . } ^'^^ 

Cavalry 10,000 

Crews of the bone-transports . 40,000 

Greeks pressed into the service 10,000 

210,000 

The Athenians are usually estimated at 
9000, or, including the 1000 Platseans, 
10,000. (See Pausan. x. xx. § 2 ; Plut. 
Parall. 1. s. c. ; Com. Nep. Miltiad. c. 
5.) Justin makes them 10,000 exclusive 
of the Platsean contingent (ii. 9). The 
light-armed would probably about 
double the number (infra, ix. 29). The 
Soros which marks the grave of the 
Athenian dead is still a conspicuous 
object on the plain of Marathon (Words- 
worth's Pictorial Greece, p. 1 13 ; Leake's 
Demi of Attica, pp. 99 ; &c.). 

* The smallncss of the loss sustained 
by a Greek army in a great engagement, 
tinless in case of an utter rout, is very 
remarkable. At Platsea, where the 
troops engaged were above 70,000, He- 
rodotus estimates the slain at 759, and 
of these ^00 fell in a bye engagement, 
and no more than 159 in the main battle 
(infra, Ix. 69, 70). With the Dorians 
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number of the slain on the one side and the other. A strange 
prodigy likewise happened at this fight EpizSlus,*^ the son of 
Cuphagoras, an Athenian, was in the thick of the fray, and 
behaving himself as a brave man should, when suddenly he was 
stricken with blindness, without blow of sword or dart ; and this 
blindness continued thenceforth during the whole of his after life. 
The following is the account which he himself, as I have heard, 
gave of the matter : he said that a gigantic warrior, with a huge 
beard, which shaded all his shield, stood over against him ; but 
the ghostly semblance passed him by, and slew the man at his 
side. Such, as I understand, was the tale which Epizelus told.* 
118. Datis meanwhile was on his way back to Asia,^ and 
had reached Myconus,® when he saw in his sleep a vision. 
What it was is not known ; but no sooner was day come than 
he caused strict search to be made throughout the whole fleets 
and finding on board a Phoenician vessel an image of ApoDo 
overlaid with gold, he inquired from whence it had been taken, 
and learning to what temple it belonged, he took it with him in 
his own ship to Delos, and placed it in the temple there, 
enjoining the Delians, who had now come back to their island, 
to restore the image to the Theban Delium,' which lies on the 

the paucity of killed was particularly that Hippias fell, which is found in 

strikiDg. In the great battle of Man- Cicero (ad Attic, ix. 10) and Justin (ii. 

tinea, which re-established the military 9), rests on no better foundation, 

fame of Sparta after her various losses " Myconus retains its name almost 

in the early part of the Peloponnesian unchanged in the modem Mihoiio. It 

war, the Spartans slain were about 300 lies between Tenos ( Tino) and Icaria 

(Thucyd. v. 74). In some cases the {Nikand), seven miles from the one and 

number recorded seems almost ridi- near thirty from the other. Myconus 

culous. At Amphipolis, for instance, is separated from Delos by a narrow 

Brasidas loses seven men (Thucyd. v. channel not more than two miles wide. 

11); at the battle of Corinth the slain • This temple acquired a special cele- 

amount to cujht (Xeu. Hell. iv. iii. § 1.) brity from the defeat which the Athe- 

^ Epizelus was represented in the nians suffered in its neighbourhood in 

painting at the Pcecild (iElian, N. A. the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 

vii. 38). war, b.c. 424 (Thucyd. iv. 90). It was 

* According to Plutarch (Vit. Thes. c. (as Herodotus says) situated near the 

35), Theseus.wasseenbyagreat number coast {irr\ dakda(rri : cf. Pausan. ix. xx. 

of the Athenians fighting on their side § 1, and Scylax, Peri pi. p. 51).. overlook- 

against the Persians. In the Poecil^, ing the channel between the mainland 

the hero Marathon, Theseus, Minerva, and Euboea (Liv. xxxv. 51, " imminens 

and Hercules, were all represented as mari ;" Thucyd. iv. 7B, irphs ECfioiw 

present (Paus. i. xv. § 4). rtTpafififyoy). The name of Delium is 

' Ctesias (Persica, § 18) declared that said to have been given to it because it 

Datis fell in the fight, and that the was built after the model of Apollo's 

Athenians refused to give up his bi»dy temple at Delos (Strab. ix. p. 585). It 

to the Persians. This was, according lay in the territory of Tanagra, from 

to him, one of the reasons why Xerxes wliich it was distant about five miles 

invaded Greece (§ 21). Since the recent (Liv. 1. s. c), while it was little more 

discoveries in Assyria and Babylonia, than one from the Athenian frontier 

few will credit Ctesias where he con- (Thucyd. iv. 90, 99). 

tradicts Herodotus. Perhaps the story Besides the temple there was a small 
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coast over against Chaleis. Having left these injunctions, he 
sailed away ; but the Delians failed to restore the statue ; and it 
was not till twenty years afterwards that the Thebans, warned 
by 6U1 oracle, themselves brought it back to Delium. 

119. As for the Eretrians, whom Datis and Artaphemes had 
carried away captive, when the fleet reached Asia, they were 
taken up to Susa.^ Now Bang Darius, before they were made his 
prisoners, nourished a fierce anger against these men for having 
injured him without provocation; but now that he saw them 
brought into his presence, and become his subjects, he did them 
no other harm, but only settled them at one of his own stations 
in Cissia — a place called Ardericca^ — two hundred and ten fur- 
longs distant from Susa, and forty from the weU which yields 
produce of three different kinds. For froin this well they get 
bitumen, salt, and oil, procuring it in the way that I will now 



town {iroXixyioy, Strab. 1. 8. c. ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc.) caUed Delium. The site 
of the latter seemfl to be occupied by 
the modem village of Dhilissi. The 
temple was much nearer the sea. (See 
Leake's Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 450.) 

^ Damis, the friend and companion 
of Apollonius of Tyana, declared that 
Apollonius found the Eretrians still in 
the same place, and retaining their 
ancestral speech, in the first century of 
our era (ap. Philostr. Vit ApoU. Tyan. 
i. 24). He reported their tradition to be, 
that the number of the captives in the 
first instance was 780, and consisted of 
men, women, and children — but that near 
one half died upon the journey, so that 
only four hundred men and ten women 
appeared before Darius at Susa. The 
Eretrians in his day occupied a strongly- 
fortified village, but suffered continually 
from the raids of their neighbours, who 
ravaged their cultivated land. Apol- 
lonius interceded for them with the 
Parthian king. There is nothing im- 
probable in this narrative, which Mr. 
Qrote discredits (Hist, of Greece, iv. p. 
488, note) on account of the fictions 
wherewith the life of Apollonius is 
disfigured. 

Strabo placed the captive Eretrians 
in GordySne' or Kurdistan, the mountain 
region east of the upper Tigris (zv. p. 
1060). 

* This cannot be the Ardericca which 
was mentioned in the Firat Book, for 
that was in the northern part of Baby- 
lonia, and lay on the Euphrates (i. 18o). 
It must be sought for in Khuzistan, in 



the neighbourhood of one or other of 
the few places where bitumen is found. 
Sir H. Rawlinson places it at Kir-Abf 
which is 35 miles (above 300 stades) from 
Susa, in a direction a little north of east. 
" Among these steep ravines," he 
says, " I was siirprised to detect the 
evident traces of a broad -paved road, 
leading into the secluded plain of Kii-^Ab, 
which appeared to come from the direc- 
tion of Sus (Susa). I also found a heap 
of mounds in the plain, the remains of 
an ancient town ; and uniting these in- 
dications with the bitumen pits, which 
abound in the neighbourhood, and 
from which the place has obtained its 
name, I could not but fancy that I 
beheld the site of the Eretrian colony 
of Ardericca. It is true that the dis- 
tance in a right line is too much to 
accord with the 210 stadia of Hero- 
dotus, and he seems to have actually 
visited the place himself; but in all 
other respects it will agree sufficiently 
well both with his a(x:ount and with 
that of Damis (ap. Philostr. Vit. ApoU. 
1. B. c). The liquid bitumen ia collected at 
the present day in the same way as is related 
by Herodotus : the groimd is impregnated 
with this noxious matter, and the waters 
are most imwholesome. The Bulad-nid 
may be the stream which was brought 
round the town to defend the Greek 
colonists from the attacks of the barba- 
rians ; and the rising ground behind the 
ruins is, at the present day, the part of 
the district chiefly under cultivation" 
(Journal of Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. ix. p. 94). 
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describe : They draw with a swipe, and instead of a bucket 
make use of the half of a wine-skin ; with this the man dips, 
and after drawing, pours the liquid into a reservoir, wherefrom 
it passes into another, and there takes three different shapes. 
The salt and the bitumen forthwith collect and harden, while 
the oil is drawn off into casks* It is called by the Persians 
" rhadinac6," is black, and has an unpleasant smelL Here then 
King Darius established the Eretrians ; and here they continued 
to my time, and still spoke their old language. So thus it fiared 
with the Eretrians. 

120. After the full of the moon two thousand Lacedaemonians 
came to Athens. So eager had they been to arrive in time, 
that they took but three days to reach Attica from Sparta.' 
They came, however, too late for the battle ; yet, as they had a 
longing to behold the Medes, they continued their march to 
Marathon and there viewed the slain. Then, after giving the 
Athenians all praise for their achievement, they departed and 
returned home.* 

121. But it fills me with wonderment, and I can in no wise 
believe the report, that the Alcmseonidse had an understanding 
with the Persians, and held them up a shield as a signal, wishing 
Athens to be brought under the yoke of the barbarians and of 
Hippias, — the Alcmceonidse, who have shown themselves at least 
as bitter haters of tyrants as was Callias, the son of Phaenippus, 
and father of Hipponicus.* This Callias was the only person 
at Athens who, when the Pisistratidae were driven out, and their 
goods were exposed for sale by the vote of the people, had the 
courage to make purchases, and likewise in many other ways to 
display the strongest hostility. 

[122. He was a man very worthy to be had in remembrance 
by all, on several accounts. For not only did he thus distinguish 

' Isocrates says that the Spartans tombed their own dead, this statement 

were three days and three nights on the is in close accordance with Herodotus, 

road (Orat. Paneg. 24, p. 171, ed. and may be accepted as the truth. 
Baiter). As the distance was not less * Vide infra, vii. 151, where another 

than 130 miles (1140stades, Plin. H. N. Callias, the son of this Hipponicus, is 

vii. 20), it is impossible that the march mentioned. Hipponicus himself is said 

should have been accomplished in a to have been one of the wealthiest 

shorter space of time. Athenians of his day, which may ac- 

* Plato (Menez. p. 191, ed. Tauchn.) count for this introduction of his name, 

tells us 'that the Spartans arrived the (See Plut. Vit. Alcib. c. 8, and Athe- 

day after the battle ( t^ va-rtpal^ rrjs na}us, Deipnosoph. xii. 9, where, how- 

fidxn^)' As the Greeks did not leave ever, the story told of the mode in 

the bodies of the Persians to infect the which he obtained his wealth is histon- 

air, but buried them (Pausan. i. xxxii. cally impossible.) 
§ 4), probably as soon as they had en- 
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himself beyond others in the cause of his country's freedom ; but 
likewise, by the honours which he gained at the Olympic games, 
where he carried off the prize in the horse-race, and was second 
in the four-horse chariot-race, and by his victory at an earlier 
period in the Pythian games, he showed himself in the eyes of 
all the Greeks a man most unsparing in his expenditure.* He 
was remarkable too for his conduct in respect of his daughters, 
three in number ; for when they came to be of marriageable 
age, he gave to each of them a most ample dowry, and placed it 
at their own disposal, allowing them to choose their husbands 
from among all the citizens of Athens,' and giving each in 
marriage to the man of her own choice.*] 

123. Now the Alcma^onidse fell not a whit short of this pei-son 
in their hatred of tyrants, so that I am astonished at the charge 
made against them, and cannot bring myself to believe that 
they held up a shield ; for they were men who had remained in 
exile during the whole time that the tyranny lasted, and they 
even contrived the trick by which the Pisistratidse were de- 
prived of their throne.^ Indeed I look upon them as the persons 
who in good truth gave Athens her freedom far more than Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton.^ For these last did but exasperate the 
other PisistratidsB by slaying Hipparchus,^ and were far fix)m 
doing anything towards putting down the tyranny ; whereas the 
iVlcmaeonidsB were manifestly the actual deliverers of Athens, if 

• Supra, ch. 35 note ^, the same opinion as Thucydides (vi. 
7 In general the Athenian ladies— in- 54-59), that far too much honour was 

deed, the Greek ladies without ezcep- paid to the memory of these persons, 

tion — were not even asked to give their He may not have known the disci^ditable 

consent to the match prepared for story which Thucydides relates ; but he 

them. Parents managed marriages often felt that they had done nothing to de- 

on both sides, always on that of the serve their great reputation. Their 

woman. The husband was often a " foolish venture " {ii\6yiaros rc^Xfta, 

complete stranger until the day of the Thuc. vi. 59) had only made Hippias 

espousals. (See the plays of Plautus cruel and suspicious, and had not 

and Terence passim, and cf. Eurip. helped in the least to liberate Athens; 

Androm. 951, and Xen. (Econom. vii. yet they were celebrated in drinking- 

§ 10, 11.) songs as the founders of democracy 

• This chapter is regarded as an {laoy6fiovs r* 'AB^vas hroirio'drriy), had 
interpolation by Valckenaer, Larcher, their statues erected on the ascent to 
Schsefer, Schultz, and Qaisford. Schweig- the acro^oUs (Pausan. i. viii. § 5; com- 
haeuser and Biihr are of a different pare Aman, Exp. Alex. iii. 16; vii. 19), 
opinion. It is wanting in several of where no other human statues were 
the best MSS., and has expressions in allowed (see Leake's Athens, p. 216), 
it which are very harsh, and imlike were honoured with a conspicuous 
Herodotus. Larcher conjectures that monument outside the walls among the 
it was inserted by a sophist, who wished great benefactors of the state (Pausan. 
to pay court to Hipponicus (note ad i. xxix. § 1 5), and had an annual sacri- 
loc.). fice offered to them by the Polemarch 

• Supra, V. 63. (Pollux, viii. 91). 

» It is plam that Herodotus was of » Supra, v. 55, 62 ; Thucyd. vi. 59. 
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at least it be true that the Pythoness was prevailed upon by them 
to bid the Lacedsemonians set Athens free, as I have already 
related. 

124. But perhaps they were offended with the people of 
Athens ; and therefore betrayed their country. Nay, but on the 
contrary there were none of the Athenians who were held in 
such general esteem, or who were so laden with honours.^ So 
that it is not even reasonable to suppose that a shield was held 
up by them on this account. A shield was shown, no doubt; 
that cannot be gainsaid ; but who it was that showed it I cannot 
any further determine. 

125. Now the Alcmteonidae were, even in days of yore, a 
family of note at Athens;* but from the time of AlcmaBon, and 
again of Megacles, they rose to special eminence. The former 
of these two personages, to wit, Alcmseon, the son of Megacles, 
when Croesus the Lydian sent men froln Sardis to consult the 
Delphic oracle, gave aid gladly to his messengers, and assisted 
them to accomplish their task. Croesus, informed of Alcmaeon's 
kiildnesses by the Lydians who from time to time conveyed his 
messages to the god,* sent for him to Sardis, and when he 
arrived, made him a present of as much gold as he should be 
able to carry at one time about his person. Finding that this 
was the gift assigned him, Alcmaeon took his measures, and pre- 
pared himself to receive it in the following way. He clothed 
himself in a loose tunic, which he made to bag greatly at the 
waist, and placing upon his feet the widest buskins that he could 
anywhere find, followed his guides into the treasure-house. 
Here he fell to upon a heap of gold-dust, and in the first place 
packed as much as he could inside his buskins, between them 
and his legs ; after which he filled the breast of his tunic quite 
full of gold, and then sprinkling some among his hair, and 
taking some likewise in his mouth, he came forth from the 
treasure-house, scarcely able to drag his legs along, like any- 

' What had become of Clisthenes ? * Siiidas makes Alcmseon, the son of 

Probably he was dead, but when he Amphiaraus, tlie first founder of the 

died, and under what cu-cumstances, family (in voc. *A\KfjLcuwvlBeu) ; but 

history does not inform us. His tomb Pausauias (ii. xviii. § 7) derives the 

at Athens was among the sepulchres of Alcmjconidoj from Alcmaeon, the son of 

those who had perished in defence of Sillus, and descendant of Nestor, who 

their country (Pausan. i. xxix. § 5). was one of the Pylians expelled by the 

Apparently, therefore, he must have Heraclida; when they conquered the 

fallen in battle, and probably either in Peloponnese. The families of Codrus 

the Theban or the Eginetan war. The and Pisistratus were said to have been 

tomb of those who had perished in the derived from the same source (Pausan. 

latter was not far from his (Pausan. ut supra ; Herod, v. (35). 

ibid.). * Supra, i. 55. 
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thing rather than a man, with his mouth crammed full, and his 
bulk increased every way. On seeing him, Croesus burst into a 
laugh, and not only let him have all that he had taken, but 
gave him presents besides of fully equal worth. Thus this 
house became one of great wealth ; and Alcmaeon was able to 
keep horses for the chariot-race, and won the prize at Olympia.® 

126. Afterwards, in the generation which followed, Clisthenes, 
king of Sicyon, raised the family to stiU greater eminence 
among the Greeks than even that to which it had attained 
before. For this Clisthenes,^ who was the son of Aristonymus, 
the grandson of Myron,^ and the great-grandson of Andreas, had 
a daughter, called Agarista, whom he wished to marry to the 
best husband that he could find in the whole of Greece. At 
the Olympic games, therefore, having gained the prize in the 
chariot-race, he caused public proclamation to be made to the 
following effect : — " Whoever among the Greeks deems himself 
worthy to beceme the son-in-law of Clisthenes, let him come, 
sixty days hence, or, if he will, sooner, to Sicyon ; for within a 
year's time, counting from the end of the sixty days, Clisthenes 
wiU decide on the mjui to whom he shall contract his daughter." 
So all the Greeks who were proud of their own merit or of their 
country flocked to Sicyon as suitors ; and Clisthenes had a foot- 
course and a wrestling-ground made ready, to try their powers. 

127. From Italy there came Smindyrides, the son of Hippo- 
crates, a native of Sybaris — which city about that time was at 

* There are strong reasons for sub- of his f&ther. 

pecting the whole of this storj : — 1. ^ The domination of the tyrants at 

Alcmseon was the Athenian general in Sicyon lasted, according to Aristotle 

the Cirrhscan war, b.c. 595 (Plutarch, TPol. v. 9), longer than any other. The 

Sol. c. II), and is not likely to haye tamily of Orthagoras, who was the 

undertaken a journey to Snrdis forty original usurper, continued on the 

years afterwards, when he must have throne for a hundred years. They ruled 

been above seventy. 2. He seems with justice and moderation. Clis- 

never to have gained any Olympic vie- thenes was the last king. He was a 

tory ; for the Alcmseonidae had only warlike prince, and was selected by the 

gained one when Pindar wrote his Amphictyons as general in the Cirrhiean 

seventh Pythian, and that was won bv or sacred war, b.c. 595 (Plut. Vit. Sol. 

AlcmsBon's son, Megacles, at the 57th 1. s. c. ; Pausan. x. xxxvii. § 4 : of . 

Olympic festival (Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. Poly«n. iii. 5, and Frontin. iii. 7). 

▼iL 14; cf. Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. Besides his Olympic victory here spoken 

70). 3. AlcmsBon was dead before Croc- of, he gedned the chariot-race at the 

BUS consulted the Greek oracles, for second Pythian festival, B.c 582 (Pau- 

that was in the year B.C. 556 (Harm. san. x. viL § 3). 

Par. 41) ; and Megacles, the son of " Myron is mentioned as king of 
Alcmeeon, had become the head of the Sicyon by Plutarch (de Ser& Num. 
family before the first usurpation of Vind. p. 553, B.) ; and Pausanias re- 
Pisistratus, B.c. 560. If the narrative cords it of him that he won the chariot- 
be not a mere fable, it must belong to race at the 33rd Olympic festival, B.C. 
the biography of Megacles, not to that 648 (Pausan. vi. xix. § 2). 
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the very height of its prosperity. He was a man who in luxn- 
riousness of living ^ exceeded all other persons. Likewise there 
came Damasus, the son of Amyris, sumamed the Wise,^® a 
native of Siris,^ These two were the only suitors from Italy. 
From the Ionian Gulf ^ appeared Amphimnestus, the son of Epis- 
trophus, an Epidamnian ; ^ from iEtolia Males, the brother of 
that Titormus* who excelled all the Greeks in strength, and 
who wishing to avoid his fellow-men, withdrew himself into the 
remotest parts of the -SItolian terriotry. From the Peloponnese 
came several — LeocSdes, son of that Pheidon,* king of the Argives, 



• Varions talea were told of Smin- 
dyrides by later writers, illustrative of 
bis cbaracter for luxuriousness. Ti- 
xniBus, a native of Sicily, well ac- 
quainted witb tbe traditions of the 
cities of Magna Grsecia, seems to have 
been tbe source from wbicb they drew. 
One story was, that be was accompanied 
to Sicyon by a thousand fowlers and a 
thousand cooks (Athenaeus, xii. 58, p. 
541, C), to which some added a thou- 
sand fishermen (-^lian, V. H. xii. 24); 
another, that he declared it made him 
feel tired to see a man hard at work in 
tbe fields (Senec. de Ir&, ii. 25; cf. 
Tim. Fr. 59); a third, that he com- 
plained of the rose-leaves on which he 
slept having creases in them (ibid.). 
He was regarded as the type of his 
nation, which carried luxury further 
than any other Grecian sttite. (See the 
long account of AthenoBus, who follows 
Timffius and Phylarchus, Deipnosoph. 
XII. iii. pp. 519, B. 521.) 

^° Is this Amyris the Sybarite, who 
alone understood the oracle which fore- 
told the destruction of Sybaris, and 
therefore sold all that he had and 
quitted it, whence he was considered 
mad by his countrymen ? See the 
story at length in Eustatbius (Com- 
ment, ad Hom. II. ii. p. 298), and 
Suidas (ad voc); and compare Zeno- 
bius, who gives it differently (Cent. iv. 
27). When it was found how wisely 
the supposed madman had acted, the 
proverb arose, ''"A/xuptj /uafvcrai." 

* Siris, situated on a river of the 
same name, midway between Sybaris 
and Tarentura, was, according to dif- 
ferent authors, a Trojan (Lycophr. Alex. 
978), a Khodian (Strab. vi. p. 380), or 
an Ionian settlement. Timseus (ap. 
Athen. xii. 5, p. 523, C.) ascribed its 
first origin to Troy, but related that it 
aftenvards received a body of Colopho- 
nian colonists. The grounds upon 



which Athens claims it as hers (infira, 
viii. 62) are very obscure. Siris was 
almost as celebrated for its luxury as 
Sybaris (see Athenseus, 1. s. c, who 
quotes Timseus and Aristotle^. It fell 
under the Tarentine colony ot Heraclea 
(about three miles from it, and nearly 
the same distance from the sea), to 
which at first it served as a port, and 
in which eventually it was absorbed. 
(Strab. 1. B. c. ; Diod. Sic. xii. 37. 
Compare Scylax, Peripl. p. 11, where 
Heraclea is mentioned, but not Siris.) 

Some ruins of Heraclea remain, but 
none of Siris. The river, which bore 
the name of the latter city, is now 
called the Sinno. There is a roadstead 
at its mouth, where vessels may lie, 
but nothing that deserves the name of 
a harbour (Swinburne's Travels, vol. i. 
p. 279). 

- By the Ionian Gulf, Herodotus 
means the Adriatic Sea (vide infra, vii. 
20; ix. 92; and compare Thucyd. i. 
24, &c.). 

•' Epidamnus, a colony of the Cor- 
cyrajans (Thucyd. i. 24), was situated 
on the Illyrian coast, between Apol- 
lonia {FoUini) and Lissus {Alessio}, The 
Romans changed its name to Dyr- 
rhachium, wliich has been corrupted 
into Durazzo (cf. Strab. vii. p. 457; 
Plin. H. N. iii. 23). 

* Titormus is said to have contended 
with Milo, and proved himself the 
stronger. He lifted a stone up to his 
shoulders wliich Milo could scarcely 
move (-^lian, H. V. xii. 22), He also 
challenged Milo to a trial, which could 
the soonest devour an ox (Athenceus, 
X. 4, p. 412, F.). 

* Such is the reading of all tbe MSS. 
As, however, the Pheidon indicated 
flourished at least 150 years before 
Clisthenes (see Clinton's F. H. vol. i. 
pp. 247-250), it has been thought to be 
impossible that the text should be 
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who established weights and measures throughout the Pelo- 
ponnese,* and was the most insolent of all the Grecians — the same 
who drove out the Elean directors of the games, and himself pre- 
sided over the contests at Olympia ^ — Leocedes,® I say, appeared, 
this Pheidon's son ; and likewise Amiantus, son of Lycurgus, an 
Arcadian of the city of Trapezus ; * Laphanes, an Azenian of 
Paeus,^ whose father, Euphorion, as the story goes in Arcadia, 
entertained the Dioscuri at his residence,^ and thenceforth kept 



Bound. Various emendations have been 
Buggested ; but all of them involve so 
much alteration, that I should incline, 
■with MiQler (-ffiginet. p. 60), to regard 
the passage as sound, and the historical 
error as due to Herodotus himself, who 
applied what he had heard of one 
Pheidon, king of Argos, to another, the 
father of Leocedes. That Herodotus 
was not well acquainted with Pelopon- 
nesian history is plain from the strange 
confusions of Book i. ch. 65. 

^ Pheidon appears to have established 
a uniform system of weights and mea- 
sures throughout his dominions (Marm. 
Par. 46, [tA fierpa A] utffKt^aa-t. 
Eph. ap. Strab. viii. p. 519; Plin. H. N. 
Til. 56. p. 478; Isidor. Etym. xvi. 25, 
§ 2). His system continued for some 
time, and was known as the Pheidonian 
(Eph. ap. Strab. fi,4Tpa tA ^ciSc^Kcia 
ieaXo6fjL€va ; Pollux, Onomast. x. 179, 
ruy ^ci8uWo»v fi4rpwy\ Schol. Pind. 
01. xiii. 27, tA ^ctSc^vcta iyycla). He 
is likewise said to have been the first 
(f. e, the first Greek, supra, vol. i. pp. 
564, 565) to coin silver and other money, 
which he did in Egina, a portion of 
his dominions (Eph. ap. Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
Etym. !Mag. ad voc ofitkifficoi). He 
was the greatest of the Argive kings 
(supra, i. 82, note ^), but is accused by 
Aristotle of having changed the pre- 
viously existing monarchy into a ty- 
ranny (Pol. V. 8, p. 178, ed. Tauchn.). 

7 Pausanias (vi. xxii. § 2) and 
Ephorus (ap. Strab. 1. s. c.) give the 
circumstances of this transaction. Ac- 
cording to the former, the Pisseans, 
who wished to have the presidency of 
the Olympic games instead of the 
Eleans, invited Pheidon to their assist- 
ance. With his help they drove away 
the Eleans, and together with him pre- 
sided at the festival. This was the 
8th Olympiad (b.c. 748); and on ac- 
count of the circumstances of the cele- 
bration, the Eleans omitted this Olym- 
piad from their register, as they did 
also, for similar reasons, the 34th and 
the 104th. The Eleans afterwards ap- 



plied for assistance to Sparta; and 
Sparta, with their aid, conquered Phei- 
don, and reinstated the Eleans in the^ 
presidency of the games, giving them 
at the same time Pisatis and Tri- 
phylia, 

^ Leocedes is probably the same per- 
son who is called Lacides by Pausanias 
(II. xix. § 2), and by Plutarch (ii. p. 89,. 
E) Lacydes. The latter represents him 
as an effeminate and luxurious prince. 

• Trapezus was one of the Arcadian 
towns doomed to be swallowed up in 
Megalopolis (Pausan. vin. xxvii. § 3). 
Its inhabitants, however, refused to re- 
move, and so incurred the anger of the 
other Arcadians. The greater number 
were slain, and the rest removed to- 
Trapezus on the Euxine (now Trd>izond), 
which looked upon the Arcadian Tra- 
pezus as its mother city (Pausan. ut 
supni, § 4). Other writers make the 
Pontic Trapezus a Sinopian settlement 
(Xen. Anab. iv. viii. § 22 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc. ; Arrian. Peripl. Pont. 
Eux. p. 113). In the time of Pausanias 
Trapezus was in ruins (viii. xxix. § 1). 
It lay on the left bank of the Alpheus 
(^Rwijid), on the road which led from 
Megalopolis to Qortys {Atzicoio). Col. 
Leake identifies it with an ancient site 
near Mavria (Morea, vol. ii. pp. 27 and 
293). Concerning the mythic origin of 
the name of Trapezus, cf. ApoUod. ui» 
viii. 1, § 6. 

^ Arcadia was divided into three re- 
gions, of which Azania was one (Pausan. 
viiL iv. § 2 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
*A(ctyia). It seems to have been the 
northernmost portion (see MiiUer's Do- 
rians, vol. ii. pp. 453, 454, E. T.). Psus 
is not mentioned by any other writer, 
unless it be identical with the Paiis of 
Pausanias (viu. xxiii. § 6), which was 
in his time a ruined town to the north 
of the Ladon, in the district of Cleitor. 
(For the site of Paiis, see Leake, ii. p. 
249, and Curtius, i. p. 380.) 

' Compare with this stoiy the tale 
related by Pausanias of a oertun Phor- 
mio, a Spartan, who, refusing the Dios- 
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open house for all comers ; and lastly^ Onomastos, the son of 
Agseus, a native of Elis. These four came firom the Peloponnese. 
From Athens there arrived Megacles, the son of that Alcmaeon 
who visited Croesus, and Tisander's son, Hippoclides,^ the 
wealthiest and handsomest of the Athenians. There was likewise 
one Eubcean, Lysanias, who came from Eretria, then a flou- 
rishing city. From Thessaly came Diactorides, a Cranonian,^ of 
the race of the Scopadse ; * and Alcon arrived from the Molos- 
sians. This was the list of the suitors. 

128. Now when they were all come, and the day appointed 
had arrived, Clisthenes first of all inquired of each concerning 
his country and his family ; after which he kept them with him 
a year, and made trial of their manly bearing, their temper, 
their accomplishments, and their disposition, sometimes drawing 
them apart for converse, sometimes bringing them all together. 
Such as were still youths he took with him from time to time to 
the gymnasia ; but the greatest trial of all was at the banquet- 
table. During the whole period of their stay he lived with them 
as I have said; and, further, from first to last he entertained 
them sumptuously. Somehow or other the suitors who came 
from Athens pleased him the best of all ; and of these Hippo- 
elides, Tisander's son, was specially in favour, partly on account 
of his manly bearing, and partly also because his ancestors were 
of kin to the Corinthian Cypselids.* 

129. When at length the day arrived which had been fixed for 
the espousals, and Clisthenes had to speak out and declare his 
choice, ho first of all made a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, and held 

curi the chamber Tvhere they ^vished to remarkable alike for its cereal crops 

be lodged, because it was his daughter's (Liv. xlii. 64, 65) and for its pasturage 

room, was puuished by the loss of his (Theocr. xvi. 38). Its exact site cannot 

daughter and all her retinue (iii. xvi. well be fixed ; but the plain in which it 

§ 3 ; Plutarch, ii. p. 1 103). stood is undoubtedly that which lies 

' Hippoclides belonged, in all proba- south of the low ridge between Lariasa 

bility, to another great Athenian house, and Fersala (Pharsalia), watered by the 

the family of Miltiades. He may not Enipeus, or Apidanus {Fersaliii), See 

indeed be the individual Hippoclides Leake's Travels in Northern Greece, 

mentioned by Pherecydes (Frag. 20) — vol. i. p. 446. 

whose father, if the passage be sound, * The Scopadsd were the ruling family 

was not called TiBander, but Miltiades of Cranon, as the Aleuads were of 

— but it can scarcely be doubted that I^Arissa (infra, ix. 58). Their wealth 

he was a member of the house in which was proverbial (Plut. Vit. Cim. c. 10 ; 

the two uncommon names of Tisander compare Theocr. 1. s. c). 
and Hippoclides are known to have * This statement confirms what was 

been in use as family names about this said above of the probable connexion of 

period. Hippoclides with the family of Miltiades, 

* Cranon (called also Ephyra) was a for Cypselus, as we have already seen, 

city in the part of Thessaly known as was one of their family names (supra, 

Pelasgiotis (Hecat. Fr. 112 ; Steph. Byz. ch. 34). 
ad Yoc). Jt stood in a fertile plain, 
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a banquet, whereat lie entertained all the suitors and the whole 
people of Sicyon. After the feast was ended, the suitors vied 
with each other in music and in speaking on a given subject. 
Presently, as the drinking advanced, Hippoclides, who quite 
dumbfoundered the rest, called aloud to the flute-player, and 
bade him strike up a dance ; which the man did, and Hippo- 
elides danced to it. And he fancied that he was dancing excel- 
lently well; but Clisthenes, who was observing him, began to 
misdoubt the whole business. Then Hippoclides, after a pause, 
told an attendant to bring in a table ; and when it was brought, 
he mounted upon it and danced first of all some Laconian 
figures, then some Attic ones ; after which he stood on his head 
upon the table, and began to toss his legs about Clisthenes, 
notwithstanding that he now loathed Hippoclides for a son-in- 
law, by reason of his dancing and his shamelessness, still, as he 
wished to avoid an outbreak, had restrained himself during the 
first and likewise during the second dance ; when, however, he 
saw him tossing his legs in the air, he could no longer contain 
himself^ but cried out, " Son of Tisander, thou hast danced thy 
wife away 1 " " What does Hippoclides care ? " was the other's 
answer. And hence the proverb arose.^ 

130. Then Clisthenes commanded silence, and spake thus 
before the assembled company : — 

^' Suitors of my daughter, well pleased am I with you all ; and 
right willingly, if it were possible, would I content you all, and 
not by making choice of one appear to put a sUght upon the 
rest. But as it is out of my pow^r, seeing that I have but one 
daughter, to grant to all their wishes, I will present to each 
of you whom I must needs dismiss a talent of silver, for the 
honour that you have done me in seeking to ally yourselves 
with my house, and for your long absence from your homes. 
But my daughter, Agarista, I betroth to Megacles, the son of 
AlcmaBon, to be his wife, according to the usage and wont of 
Athens." 

Then Megacles expressed his readiness ; and CL'sihenes had 
the marriage solemnized. 

131. Thus ended the affair of the suitors; and thus the 
Alcmaeonidae came to be famous throughout the whole of Greece. 
The issue of this marriage was the Clisthenes — so named after 

^ It ifl used as a proverb by Lucian Tvii. 21), Zenobius (v. 31), and Suidas 
in more places than one (Apol. pro (ad voc. oif <pporrU 'Inro«rXff(8]i, p. 2758, 
mere. cond. iil p. 285, and Philopatr. ed. Gaiaford). 
ix. p. 267), and noticed by Diogenianus 
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his grandfather the Sicyonian — who made the tribes at Athens, 
and set up the popular government' Megades had likewise 
another son, called Hippocrates, whose children were a M^^ades 
and an Agarista, the latter named after Agarista the daughter 
of Qisthenes. She married Xanthippus, tie son of Ariphion; 
and when she was with child by him had a dream, wherein she 
fancied that she was delivered of a lion ; after which, within a 
few days, she bore Xanthippus a son, to wit, Pericles.' 

132. After the blow struck at Marathon, Miltiades, who was 
previously held in high esteem by his countrymen, increased yet 
more in influence. Hence, when he told them that he wanted a 
fleet of seventy ships, ^ with an armed force, and money, vrithout 
informing them what country he was going to attack, but only 
promising to enrich them if they would accompany him, seeing 
that it was a right wealthy land, where they might easily get as 
much gold as they cared to have ^ — when he told them this, they 
were quite carried away, and gave him the whole armament 
which he required. 

133. So Miltiades, having got the armament, sailed against 
Pares, with the object, as he alleged, of punishing the Parians 
for having gone to war with Athens, inasmuch as a trireme of 
theirs had come with the Persian fleet to Marathon. This, how- 
ever, was a mere pretence ; the truth was, that Miltiades owed 
the Parians a grudge, because Lysagoras, the son of Tisias, who 

* Supra, y. 69. so far as it is known, may be thus exhi- 

• The family tree of the Alcmseonids, bited : — 

AJLCViKOir (Athenian general in the Clrrhaean war, Bupra, L 59). 

Mboacles (rival of PisiatratuB, supra, L 59). 
(m. Agarista) 

CusTHSKEa (the legialator) a daughter Uipfucrates 

(supra. V. 66). (married Pisistratus, supra, 1. 61). I 



Agarista (2) Mboaclu (2) 

(m. Xanthippus) 1 

Pbriclks Dikomachb 

(m. CUnias) 



CUSIAB Alcxbiadbs 



I I I 

Pa&alus Xaxthippus Pkriclbs (2) 

(natural son— commander at Arginuac). 

' Seventy ships appear to have been * Ephorus said that Paros was at this 

the full complement of the Athenian time the most prosperous and most 

navy, until the time when the number powerful (tifiaifioptardrri «ca2 fieylimi) 

was raised by Themistocles to 200 (vide of the Cyclades (Fr. 107). According 

supra, ch. 89, and infra, vii. 144). Mil- to him Miltiades attacked several of the 

tiades therefore took the whole Athenian other islands besides Paroa. 
nary on this expediUon. 
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WSLB a Parian by birth, had told tales against him to Hydames 
;he Persian.^ Arrived before the place against which his expe- 
lition was designed, he drove the Parians within their walls, 
md forthwith laid siege to the city. At the same time he 
sent a herald to the inhabitants, and required of them a hundred 
talents, threatening that, if they refused, he would press the 
siege, and never give it over till the town was taken. But the 
Parians, without giving his demand a thought, proceeded to use 
3very means that they could devise for the defence of their city, 
Mid even invented new plans for the purpose, one of which was, 
by working at night to raise such parts of the wall as were likely 
to be carried by assault to double their former height 

134. Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts of this 
business ; what follows is related upon the testimony of the 
Parians only. Miltiades had come to his wit's end, when one of 
the prisoners, a woman named Timo, who was by birth a Parian, 
and had held the ofiSce of under^priestess in the temple of the in- 
fernal goddesses, came and conferred with him. This woman, they 
say, being introduced into the presence of Miltiades, advised him, 
if he set great store by the capture of the place, to do something 
which she could suggest to him. When therefore she had told 
him what it was she meant, he betook himself to the hill which 
lies in front of the city, and there leapt the fence enclosing the 
precinct of Ceres Thesraophorus,* since he was not able to open 
the door. After leaping into the place he went straight to the 
sanctuary, intending to do something within it — either to remove 
gome of the holy things which it was not lawful to stir, or to 
perform some act or other, I cannot say what— and had just 
reached the door, when suddenly a feeling of horror came upon 
him,* and he returned back the way he had come; but in 
jumping down from the outer wall, he strained his thigh, or, as 
some say, struck the ground with his knee. 

135. So Miltiades returned home sick, without bringing the 
Athenians any money, and without conquering Pares, having 
done no more than to besiege the town for six and twenty days. 



* The HydameB meant is probably Hydaniea, by name Orontes, was on the 
the conapirator (supra, iii. 70), as no throne of Armenia at the time of the 
other has yet been mentioned. Early defeat of Antiocbus the Great by the 
in the reign of Xerxes he was in com- Romans, B.C. 190 (xi. p. 771). 
mand of the whole Asiatic coast (infra, * Supra, ch. 16. 
fiL 135); but at what time or in what * He would feel that he was doing an 
way he came into contact with Miltiades . act of great impiety, since the sane- 
la uncertain. tuaries of Ceres were not to be entered 

According to Strabo, a descendant of by men. 
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and ravage the remainder of the island.* The Parians, howerer, 
when it came to their knowledge that Timo, the und^r^priesteflB 
of the goddesses, had advised Miltiades what he should do, were 
minded to punish her for her crime ; they therefore sent mes- 
sengers to Delphi, as soon as the siege was at an end, and asked 
the god if they should put the under-priestess to death. ** She 
had discovered," they said, " to the enemies of her country how 
they might bring it into subjection, and had exhibited to 
Miltiades mysteries which it was not lawful for a man to know." 
But the Pythoness forbade them, and said, ** Timo was not in 
fault ; 'twas decreed that Miltiades should come to an unhappy 
end ; and she was sent to lure him to his destruction." Such 
was the answer given to the Parians by the Pythoness. 

136. The Athenians, upon the return of Miltiades from Paros, 
had much debate concerning him ; and Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, who spoke more freely against him than all the rest, 
impleaded him before the people, and brought him to trial for his 
life, on the charge of having dealt deceitfully with the Athenians. 
Miltiades, though he was present in court, did not speak in his 
own defence ; for his thigh had begun to mortify, and disabled 
him from pleading his cause. He was forced to lie on a couch 
while his defence was made by his friends,' who dwelt at most 
length on the fight at Marathon, while they made mention also 
of the capture of Lemnos, telling how Miltiades took the island, 
and, after executing vengeance on the Pelasgians, gave up his 
conquest to Athens. The judgment of the people was in his 
jGavour so far as to spare his life ; but for the wrong he had done 
them they fined him fifty talents.® Soon afterwards his thigh 

' EphoruB seems to have given an of Herodotus ; and it is perhaps an 

account of the expedition to Paros, additional reason for suspecting it, that 

differing in some points from that of the story of Ephorus was given as an 

Herodotus. He related, that the Pa- explanation of the word avenrtiptdCtiw, 

rians, after a long siege, had agreed Such narratives, as Mr. Grote judiciously 

upon terms with Miltiades, and were on observes, are seldom worthy of much 

the point of surrendering, when they attention (Hist, of Qreece, vol. iv. p. 

perceived a fire, which was really caused 489, note). 

by the accidental burning of a wood ' Among others, it would seem thai 

upon Myconus, but which both they the President (wp^opis) for the time 

and the Athenians imagined to be a fire- being of the Council and Assembly, 

signal {irvp<r6s) from the Persian fleet, came forward to plead for Miltiades, and 

Upon this they refused to abide by their was mainly instrumental in procuring a 

agreement; and the Athenians, fearing to favourable verdict (cf. Schol. ad Aristid. 

be attacked by a greatly superior force, in Wesseling's Herodotus, not. ad loc.). 

sailed awav (Ephorus ap. Steph. Byz. Plato exaggerates this interference into 

ad voc. Udpos. Compare Com. Nepos, a reversal of the first sentence, which 

Miltiad. c. 7, who appears to have taken (he says) was a sentence of death. (Gor- 

his account of the matter from Epho- gias, p. 516, D.) 

rus). This tale is certainly on the • Fifty talents (above 12,000/.) is cer- 

whole far less probable than the account tainly an enormous sum for the time. 
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completely gangrened and mortified : and so Miltiades died ; • 
and the fifty talents were paid by his son Cimon.* 

137. Now the way in which Miltiades had made himself mas- 
ter of Lemnos was the following. There were certain Pelasgians 
whom the Athenians once drove out of Attica ; ^ whether they 
did it justly or unjustly I cannot say, since I only know what is 
reported concerning it, which is the following : Hecatceus, the son 
of Hegesander, says in his History that it was unjustly. " The 
Athenians," according to him, "had given to the Pelasgi a tract 
of land at the foot of Hymettus^ as payment for the wall with 



We are told by Cornelius Nepoe (Mil- 
tiad. c. 7), that it was fixed on, because 
it represented the cost of the expedi- 
tion. Mr. Grote shows that, according 
to the usual process of law in the 
Athenian courts, it must have been the 
amount assessed by the friends of Mil- 
tiades as the penalty which he was con- 
tent to pay. The first sentence must 
have gone against him ; and then, on the 
qaesUon as to the amount of punish* 
ment, which always followed, Xanthip- 
pus must hare proposed death, and the 
prisoner himself or his friends a fine of 
fifty talents. They may have been in- 
duced to fix this amount by its being 
what would clear the state from any 
pecuniary loss arising out of the mis- 
oonduct of their client (Hist, of Greece, 
iv. pp. 492-494). 

* Later .writers (Com. Nep. 1. s. c; 
Diod, Sic. X. p. 67 ; Plut. Oim. c. 4) 
related that Miltiades was cast into 
prison till he should pay the fine, and 
(tied there. But this was contrary to 
the usual course of Athenian justice, 
which allowed a fair time for the pay- 
ment of aU fines, and admitted of 
security being given for them (Her- 
mann's Pol. Ant. § 143). The silence 
of Herodotus as to any imprisonment 
win outweigh in most minds the evi- 
dence of such writers as those referred 
to. 

1 The imprisonment of Cimon is 
another, more glaring, fiction of the 
anecdote-mongers. Cimon could neither 
by Athenian law be liable to imprison- 
ment for his father's debts, as Cornelius 
Nepoe supposes (Cimon, c. 1), nor would 
he nave had any occasion to put himself 
in prison in order to obtain his father's 
body for burial, as Diodorus relates. 
Athenian law knew nothing of the arrest 
of the debtoi^s corpse. Even Plutarch 
idiscards these fictions. They grew pro- 
bably out of the fact that Cimon re- 



mained destitute of civil rights (irifios) 
until the debt was dischai^g;ed (Her- 
mann, § 124). 

' Supra, iv. 145, v. 25. (Compare 
Philochor. Fr. 5, ed. Didot ; Pausan. 
I. xxviii § 3; and see Appendix, Essay 
ii. "On the Traditions respecting the 
Pelasgians.") 

' The Pelasgic builders seem to have 
had two tracts of land given to them. 
One, which bore to a late date the title 
of Pelasgicum (t^ tl€\affyiK6u), was 
situated at the foot of the acropolis, 
probably at its north-western angle 
(Thucyd. ii. 17; Ludan. Pise. c. 47; Bis 
Accus. c. 9; and compare the remarks 
of Leake, Attica, § 8, pp. 313-315). 
This WM most likely their abode while 
they were employed in building the 
wall. Afterwards the* Athenians re- 
moved them to a greater distance from 
the town, giving them a portion of the 
plain on the left bank of the Hissus, to 
the south-east of the city. 

With respect to the Pelasgic wall 
itself, I have already mentioned (supra, 
V. 64) that it was built round the plat- 
form which forms the summit of the 
acropoUs. It Skirted the edge of the 
precipice, and consisted of a single line 
of wall on every side except the west, 
where the ascent though steep is not 
very difficult. Here it seems to have 
been more complicated. Nine gates are 
spoken of (Clitodem. Fr. 22), which 
must all have been at this end, and 
which seem to indicate nine successive 
barriers. The greater part of this forti- 
fication was thrown down by the Per- 
sians (infra, viii. 53; ix. 13), but perhaps 
some portions remained, as the Pelasgic 
work was of the most durable character. 
Certainly the wall at the summit of the 
acropolis continued to be called *'the 
Pelasgic wall " centuries afterwards (cf. 
Arist. Av. 797, ed. Bothe. Schol. ad 
loc.;Callimach.Fragm. 283,&o.). Col. 
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which the Felasgians had surrounded their citadel. This laud 
was barren, and little worth at the time; but the Pelasgians 
brought it into good condition; whereupon the Athenians 
begrudged them the tract, and desired to recover it. And so, 
without any better excuse, they took arms and drove out the 
Pelasgians." But the Athenians maintain that they were justi- 
fied in what they did. " The Pelasgians," they say, " while they 
lived at the foot of Hymettus, were wont to sally forth from that 
region and commit outrages on their children. For the Athe- 
nians used at that time to send their sons and daughters to draw 
water at the fountain called * the Nine Springs,' * inasmuch bb 
neither they nor the other Greeks had any household slaves 
in those days ; and the maidens, whenever they came, were used 
rudely and insolently by the Pelasgians. Nor were they even 
content thus ; but at the last they laid a plot^ and were caught 
by the Athenians in the act of making an attempt upon their 
city. Then did the Athenians give a proof how much better 
men they were than the Pelasgians; for whereas they might 
justly have killed them all, having caught them in the very act 
of rebelling, they spared their lives, and only required that 
they should leave the country. Hereupon the Pelasgians 
quitted Attica, and settled in Lemnos and other places." Such 
are the accounts respectively of Hecataeus and the Athenians. 

138. These same Pelasgians, after they were settled in Lem- 
nos, conceived the wish to be revenged on the Athenians. .. So, 
as they were well acquainted with the Athenian festivals, they 
manned some penteconters, and having laid an ambush to catch 



Leake thinks that some remains of are so remarkable a feature in this 

Pelasgic ^ork may still be traced at quarter; and his statement is confirmed 

the north-west angle of the acropolis by Tarantinus (ap. Hierocl. Hippiatr. 

(Athens, p. 313). Pref. p. 4), and by the author of the 

* The fountain of Enneacrunus, or Etymologicum Magnum, who places 

"the nine springs/' has been thought Enneacrunus near the nissus (ad toc.)> 

(Whaler's Travels, p. 383) to be the Modem travellers have discovered a 

source which rises in front of the Pro- remarkable confirmation of this position, 

pylaca on the western side of the aero- Enneacrunus, before the Pisistratidse 

polis, and joins the stream that issues fitted it up with the nine pipes from 

from the grotto of Pan (supra, ch. 105), which it derived its name, was called 

because Pausanias mentions it in con- Callirrhoe (Thucyd. 1. s. c. ; Philosteph. 

nexion with the Cerameicus (i. iii. § 1| Fr. 27), and KalUrrhoi is still the name 

and xiv. §§ 1 and 5). But it is plain, of a spring of excellent water in the bed 

both from this passage, from Thucy- of the Ilissus, as well as the name of the 

dides (ii. 15), and from other writers, river itself (cf. Leake's Athens, pp. 172- 

that it lay exactly on the opposite side, 178). 

in the direction of Hymettus, or nearly This portraiture of the simple customs 

due east of the citadel. Thucydides of primeval times will not fail to recall 

tells us that it was near the temple of the picture of Rebekah at the weU of 

Jupiter Olympius, the ruins of which Padan-aram (Gen. xxiv. 13). 



Chap. 137, 138. 
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the Athenian women as they kept the festival of Diana at Brau- 
ron,* they succeeded in carr3'ing off a large nnmber, whom they 
took to Lemnos and there kept as concubines. After a while the 
women bore children, whom they taogfat to speak the language of 
Attica and observe the manners of the Athenians. These boys 
refused to have any commapee with the sons of the Pelasgian 
women ; and if a Pelas^pnn boy struck one of their number, they 
all made common csaiMe, and joined in avenging their comrade ; 
nay, the Greek boys even set up a claim to exercise lordship 
over the others, and succeeded in gaining the upper hand. 
"Wheii these things came to the ears of the Pelasgians, they 
took counsel together, and, on considering the matter, they grew 
frightened, and said one to another, '^ If these boys even now are 
resolved to make common cause against the sons of our lawful 
wives, and seek to exercise lordship over them, what may we 
expect when they grow up to be men ? " Then it seemed good 
to the Pelasgians to kill all the sons of the Attic women ; which 
they did accordingly, and at the same time slew likewise their 
mothers. From this deed, and that former crime of the L^mnian 
women, when they slew their husbands in the days of Thoas,^ it 



' Brauron, as is Buffioientlj' avident 
from this plaoe^ was one of the maritime 
deoMS oi Attica (compare Strab. ix. p. 
579; Nomi. Dionysiac. ziii. 186; Pau- 
Ban. I. zxxiii. § 1). It lay on the eastern 
coast, but at what exact point is uncer- 
tain. Col. Leake (Demi of Attica^ p. 
72) places it at Port Livadhi (lat. 87^ 56', 
long. 24°\ near the modem village of 
Vradna, which is (he thinks) a cor- 
ruption of the ancient name. Here, on 
the heights north of a small stream, 
which may be the Erasinus icarii Bpcw- 
p&va of Strabo (yiii. p. 538), are the 
remains of an ancient town ; and below 
the heights is a church built out of the 
ruins of a temple, on the stones of which 
the name of Artemis appears (Leake, 
1. s. c), and which, in all probability, 
marks the site of the temple of Diana 
Brauronia (Strab. ix. p. 579; Pausan. 
vui. xlvi. § 2) whereat the festival 
here mentioned was held. Tradition 
said that to this temple was brought 
the sacred image of the Taurio Diana by 
Iphigenia herself (Pausan. i. xxxiii. § 1 ; 
III. xvi. § 6), and that Xerxes carried 
the statue away when he fled from 
Attica. Seleuous afterwards removed 
it from Susa, and gave it to the Lao- 



diceans. 

The Brauronia was a ir^mrnipis or 
festival held once in four years, wnerein 
the Attic girls, between the ages of five 
and ten, went in procession, dressed in 
crocus-coloured garments, to the sanc- 
tuary, and there performed a rite where- 
in they imitated bears. No Attic woman 
was allowed to marry till she had gone 
through this ceremony (compare Suidas 
ad voc. "hpKTos: Pollux, viii. 9; Arist. 
Lys. 607, ed. Bothe, and Schol. ad loc.; 
Etym. Mag. ad voc. 8cKcrre^««y; Harpo- 
crat. ad voc. kfHcr€vtrm\ Hesych. ad voc. 
Bpaua^yiOf &c,), 

* The tale went that the Sintian 
Lemnians, the origioal inhabitants of 
the island, having l^ecome disgusted 
with their wives, on whom Venus had 
sent a curse, married Thracian women 
from the continent. Hereupon their 
wives formed a conspiracy, and mur- 
dered their Others and their husbands. 
Hypsipyl^ alone had compassion on her 
father Thoas, and concealed him. Her 
frwid was afterwards detected; Thoas 
was killed, and Hypsipyl^ sold into . 
slavery (cf. ApoUod. i. ix. 17 ; ni. vi. 
4; Apoll. Rhod. i. 609-621; £!urip. Heo. 
887, et Schol. ad loc.). 
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has come to be usual throughout Greece to call wicked actions 
by the name of ' Lemnian deeds." ^ 

139. When the Felasgians had thus slain their children and 
their women, the earth refused to bring forth its fruits for them, 
and their wives bore fewer children, and their flocks and herds 
increased more slowly than before, till at last, sore pressed by 
famine and bereavement, they sent men to Delphi, and begged 
the god to tell them how they might obtain deliverance from 
their sufferings. The Pythoness answered, that "they must 
give the Athenians whatever satisfaction they might demand." 
Then the Felasgians went to Athens and declared their wish to 
give the Athenians satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to them. So the Athenians had a couch prepared in their 
townhall, and adorned it with the fairest coverlets, and set by its 
side a table laden with all manner of good things, and then told 
the Felasgians they must deliver up ^eir country to them in a 
similar condition. The Felasgians answered and said, " When 
a ship comes with a north wind from your country to ours in a 
single day, then will we give it up to you." This they said 
because they knew that what they required was impossible, for 
Attica lies a long way to the south of Lenmos.^ 

140. No more passed at that time. But very many years 
afterwards, when the Hellespontian Chersonese had been brought 
under the power of Athens, Miltiades, the son of Cimon, sailed, 
during the prevalence of the Etesian winds, from Elaeus * in the 
Chersonese to Lenmos, and called on the Felasgians to quit their 
island, reminding them of the prophecy which they had supposed 
it impossible to fulfil. The people of Hephaestia obeyed the csJl ;^ 



7 ^schylus had observed before Hero- CbiuB (1. 706) it was a colonj from Tecs. 

dotuB, tUcuTtw 94 ris rh Ztivhv aZ Arifiyir The site was near to that of the first 

ouri irfiiMurip (Choeph. 622). European castle {Kiiid Bahr\ a little to 

• LemnoB is two degrees (nearly 140 the north-east. Some uins remain; but 

miles) north of Attica. An Athenian they are not extensire ^.Chandler, vol. i. 

trireme might possibly have performed p. 18). \ 

this distance in a long summer's day, if ^ By a felicitous emendation of a 

the condition " with a north wind " had passage quoted by Stephen of Byzan- 

not been added. The rate of motion in tium from the Chronica of Charax, we 

a trireme seems to have about equalled are enabled to fill up this history. It 

that of our ordinary steamers. (See appears that Myrina was reduced first ; 

Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, p. and that then Hermon, the king of 

785, B. 2nd ed.) Hephscstia, fearing a similar fate, de- 

' Elffius was situated at or near the clared " that he acknowledged the Pelas- 
extremity of the peninsula, as is plain gic promises, and gave himself up out 
from the notices in Scylax (PeripL p. of good- will to the Athenians." (Fr. 
68), Pliny (H. N. iv. 11, p. 209), and 30.) Other writers tell us that a pro- 
Mela (ii. 2). According to Scymnus verb arose from this circumstance. To 



Chap. 138-140. 
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but they of Myrina,^ not acknowledging the Chersonese to 
be any part of Attica, refused and were besieged and brought 
oyer by force. Thus was Lemnos gained by the Athenians and 
Miltiades. 



" make a virtue of necessitj/* and give 
as a favour what you could not keep, 
was called 'Zmidipios or 'Ep/u^rcios x^'*- 
(See Zenob. Cent. iii. 86 ; Suidas ad voc. 
*Epfuliy, X^O Mr. Blakesley's transla- 
tion of the passage of Charax cannot 
possibly be receiv^. 

' Lenmofl had but two cities of any 
note, Hepluestia and Myrina (Hecat. Fr. 
102; Plin. H. N. iv. 12, p. 219; Ptolem. 
Oeograph. iii. 13, p. 95 ; Etyna, Magn. 



ad voc. Mvplywa). Of these, Myrina was 
on the coast, Hephsestia iidand TPtol.). 
The former lay on the western, uie lat- 
ter towards the eastern side of the island 
(ibid.). It was said that Mount Athos 
at the solstice cast its shadow into the 
forum of Myrina (Plin. 1. s. c. ; ApoU. 
Rhod. L 601-604). The site is probably 
marked by the modem Kastro, which is 
now the chief town in the island. 
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ESSAY L 



ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 

1. Difficulties in the description of Qerodotus. 2. Number of Persians engiged. 
3. Numbers of the Qreeks. 4. Proportion, five or six to one. 5. LuidiDg 
of the army of Datis, and disposition of the troops. 6. Position occupied J>7 
the Greeks. 7. Motives inducing the Persians to delay the attack. 8. Ctmam 
of the original inaction of the Greeks, and of their subsequant fltnage of 
tactics. 9. Miltiades' preparations for battle. 1(L Diwriiition of the battle 
— re-emborkation of the invadii^ aauf, 

1. The description wliich Herodotus has given of tlie battle of 
Marathon is satisfactory to few modems.' It is a bold and graphic 
sketch ; but it is wanting in that accuracy of detail, and in those 
minute allusions to localities, which could alone have enabled the 
ordinary, or even the military, reader, to reproduce in imagination 
the struggle as it actually occurred. Herodotus omits to famish 
any account of the numbers engaged on either side ; he does not 
clearly mark the position of either army; he very imperfectly 
describes the disposition which the Greek general made of his 
troops, and takes no notice at all (unless incidentally) of the dis- 
position made by the Persian leaders ; above all, he is entirely 
silent on the subject of the Persian cavalry, neither telling us what 
part they took in the action, nor offering any explanation of their 
apparent absence from it. Again, he gives us no satisfactory 
account of the motives at work on either side ; of the reasons deter- 
mining both parties to delay so long, and Miltiades to strike when 
he did ; nor even of the mode in which the two armies spent the 
interval. Further, besides these various omissions, there are certain 
inconsistencies in what he actually relates of the battle, which seem 
to show that his description is not even exact and correct so &r as 
it goes, but requires, besides amplification, a certain degree of cor- 
rection. Of this nature is the statement that the Pei*sian centre 
** broke and pursued the Greeks into the inner country ;"• to which 
there are two important objections — first, the smallness of the Greek 
loss, which is incompatible with such a rout of their troops ; and 

> Col. Leake in hi« * Demi of Attica * Mr. Grote remarks on the deBdendes of his 

(Appendix, No. I.), and Mr. Blakesley in account (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 465, 

his edition of Herodotus (vol, ii. pp. 172- note). 

180) have written Essays upon the difficul- ^ Herod, vi. 113. ^|arrcs WwKoy 

ties which beset the description of our author, is r^v fi§(r6ycuw. 
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secondly, the subsequent account of the proceedings of the Greek 
wings. The existence of these and similar difficulties seems to con- 
stitute a call for some more sustained consideration of the battle 
and its circumstances than the exigencies of a running comment 
allow. It is therefore proposed to devote a few consecutive pages to 
the elucidation of this subject in the present Essay. 

2. With regard to the number of troops engaged on .the side of 
the Persians, the reader is referred to the long foot-note on ch. 117. 
The total strength of the expedition is there estimated at 210,000, . 
m number which has in its favour the authority of a tolerable his- 
tomn,* and the fact that it is the lowest estimate which has come 
down to us from any ancient writer. This number somewhat 
exceeds the otlculation of Colonel Leake,* who supposes the cavalry 
to have been 7000 instead of 10,000,* and the crews of the horse- 
transports 20,000 instead of 40,000,* while he omits the Greek 
auxiliaries altogether. It is of coarse impossible to arrive at accu- 
racy on a point where details are for tlM most part wanting, and 
where there is so much conflict of authority. Perhaps the whole 
that we have siny right to conclude from our materials is, that the 
fleet conveyed to the shores of Attica about 200,000 men — hat 
whether some thousands more or some thousands fewer we can- 
not say. 

The next point to be considered is, how many of the 200,000 
took part in the battle ? Col. Leake proposes a deduction of nearly 
one-fourth of the "nominal strength" on account of "want of 
complement at the outset, desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at places on the way."' But Hero- 
dotus appears to regard the armament as increased rather than 
diminished on its way from Asia. No garrisons are said to have 
been left in the islands, while troops were taken from each,* pro- 
bably at least enough to balance the losses from other causes. It is 
however far from probable that the whole 200,000 were engaged in 
the battle. Herodotus relates that Hippias ** anchored the fleet off 
Marathon " at the time of the disembarkation ;* and the circumstances 
of the re-embarkation seem to show that the ships were kept riding 
on their anchors, and ready for sea to the last. This would have 
involved the detention in ^e fleet of at least one-half of the crews, 



• * Oornelius Nepos (see his Miltiades, * Gol. Leake's numbers here do not accord 

c. 5). very well with one another. The crew of 

* Demi of Attica, Appendix I., p. 220. » horse-transport must be reckoned at 66 

Col. Leake's numbers are as Mows:— men and ] (I) for 300 transports to give 

Regular Infantry, 60 In each of the ) 3« («ia 20,000 seamen ; and the horse-conveying 

600 triremes } ^' power of a transport must be reckoned at 

^a^teSdjStsT "*'°°**'*' ^^^ ^^ \ '.MO" 11 horses and j (I) for 3500 horses to need 

Ro*wers of 600 trtre;ies,'whi we^l ^..q« ^00 transports. I suppose 10,000 horses, 25 

a]8o archers on shore 3 **"»""" in a transport ; therefore 400 transports and 

Seamen of the triremes (50 to each). 30,000 jqq q^q to each. 

8 Herod, vi. 99. 

177,000 » Ibid. ch. 107. This was a precautionary 

' This reduction is purely conjectural. I measure, in case a rapid re-embarkation 

have not thought myself at liberty to depart should be necessary. The common practice 

from the statement uf Nepos. was to draw up the venels on the beach. 
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Bay 80,000 men, whereby the men landed would be rednced to 
120,000. It is further doubtful (as has been already noticed more 
than once) whether the cavalry were present in the battle: if 
they were absent, the actual combatants would not have exceeded 
110,000, of whom scarcely more than 30,000 could have been heavy- 
armed.*" 

3. On the side of the Greeks the number engaged was probably 
about 20,000. The earliest estimates of their force that we find are 
those of two Latin writers of the Augustan age, Trogus Pompeius 
and Cornelius Nepos. The former (whose work was epitomised by 
Justin) spoke of the Athenians as 10,000, and the Flataeans as 1000 ;" 
the latter agreed as to the Flatseans, but reduced the number of the 
Athenians to 9000." This latter view is confirmed by Fausanias " 
and Plutarch," and may therefore be regarded as that which possesses 
far the greatest weight of authority. It cannot, however, be ac- 
cepted without one important correction. The light-armed must 
have been omitted from the calculation. This is distinctly evident 
in the case of the Plataaans, and highly probable in that of the 
Athenians. The former, who came ** in full force " (vavhrifiei^ to 
Marathon,'* cannot have furnished only 1000 men, since at Plataea, 
after their losses in the war and the destruction of their city by 
Xerxes,** they were able to furnish 1200.*' The latter can scarcely 
be supposed to have sent to Marathon, when their very existence 
was at stake, no more than 9000 men, seeing that to ^e general 
rendezvous at Plat«ea they could send 16,000,** while they had at the 
same time a large fleet on the coast of Asia,'* which must have 
absorbed 10,000 or 15,000 more. It is evident from the enrolment 
of slaves before Marathon — for the first time according to Fausa- 
nias * — that every effort was made, and as large an army levied as 
possible. The conjecture, therefore,* that the heavy-armed alone 
are reckoned in the estimates of Trogus and Nepos, is thoroughly 
entitled to acceptance ; and we must add to the numbers reported 
by them a further estimate for the light-armed on the Greek side. 
Now the rule observed at this period with regaid to the proportion 
of light to heavy-armed in a Greek army was, that the two should 
be equal in number ; * and there is no reason to suppose that there 
was any departure from the rule on this occasion. VVe thus obtain 



^ The triremes in the fleet of Xerxes Leake's Demi, pp. 218, 219, where this point 
carried only 30 men-at-arms each (infra, is well argued.) 
vii. 184). If this was the complement in *' Justin, ii. 9. 
the fleet of Datis his heavy-armed would *• Corn. Nep. Vit. Milt, c. 5. 
have been but 18,000. As, however, the " Pausan. x. xx. § 2. 
fleet of Datis was specially intended for the ** Plut. Parall. ii. p. 305. 
conveyance of troops, whereas that of Xerxes ^ Herod, vi. 108. *• Ibid. viii. 50. 
merely accompanied his army, it must be " Ibid. ix. 28, 29. Six hundied light- 
supposed that the number of soldiers on armed and six hundred heavy-armed, 
board each trireme was greater. We find '■ Ibid. Eight thousand of each description, 
the Chians with 40 soldiers on board their *• Ibid. chs. 90 et seqq. 
vessels at the battle of Lad<4 (supra, ch. 15), *> Pausan. i. xxxii. § 3. 
and the Greeks in the Peloponnesian war ^ See Col. Leake's Essay (Demi of Attica, 
have sometimes as many as 50 (Thucyd. i. p. 222), and Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, 
61 ; iv. 129), We may suppose tbal Oat\& xoV. \\. ^. *242. 
irouid embark at least this number, (^^ft ^ Cl.'\2L«<A.*w.'I^, 
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18,000 for the probable niunber of the Athenian and 2000 for 
that of the Plataean contingent; or 20,000 for the whole number 
engaged. 

4. A comparison of the results now obtained will show that the 
disproportion between the two armies was far less than has gene- 
rally been imagined.* The Persian combatants were to the Greek 
as five to one, or possibly as six to one. This was abont the proper- "" 
tion between the combatants at Platasa ;* and victories have often been 
gained against eqnal or greater odds, both in ancient and modem 
times.* It is enough to mention the battle of Morgarten, which 
has been called *'the Swiss Marathon," where 1600 mountaineers of 
Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwald, utterly defeated and overthrew an v 
army of 20,000 Austrians.* 

5. The Persians, we are told, selected the plain of Marathon, or 
rather Hippias, their guide, selected it for them, on account of its 
fitness for the movements of cavalry/ Col. Leake has remarked 
that the appearance of the plain is somewhat deceptive in this 
respect.* \Vith an average depth of two miles between the shore and 
the foot of the hills, it has an apparent width of about six miles 
between the ranges of Dhrahmera and Argaliki ; but the marshes at 
either extremity of the plain practically contract it as a battle-field, 
and leave in one place a width of only two miles, or two miles and 
a half, suitable for military evolutions or for encampment. The 
Persians probably landed upon the entire range of low coast, the 
length of which is above six miles,* and anchored their ships off the 
shore in a single line,' extending to at least this distance. Their 
landing was unmolested ; and they would easily place on shore, in 
the course of a few hours, the whole army with which they meant 
to engage, both horse * and foot. Advancing inland, they discovered 

* Plato says that the Greeks at Marathon lutioDS of cavalrj." It is, he sajrs, rfi 
** chastised the insolence of all Asia " {iXris ^itrti rpaxifs, ivtriwiratrTos, (1%^^ 
rris *Affias, Menex. p. 191, ed. Tauchn.). iy iavr^ irriXohst rtydyti, XlfiMos (Sdiol. 
Cornelius Nepos observee — ** Nulla unquam ad Plat. Menex. 10). 

tarn ezigua manus tantas opes prostravit" ' This is evident from the Maps. In 

(Milt, c 5). £ven Col. Leake calls the vie- Walpole*s Turkey the low beach is said to 

tory ** the most remarkable for the dispro- extend for ** upwards of seven miles " (p. 

portion of the parties engaged that history 325). 

has recorded " (Demi of Attica, p. 100). ^ Mr. Blakesley supposes the fleet to have 

* The Persian army at Plattea is reckoned occupied tvoo miles only of the coast (Excur- 
at 350,000, not including the cavalry (infra, sus on Book vi. p. 178) ; and Col. Leake 
ix. 32, ad fin.). The Greeks by whom they suggests that ** one rank of the ships only 
were defeated consisted of the Spartans, who was upon the beach, and that the others 
with their Helots were 50,000, the Tegeans, were anchored behind them" (Demi, p. 213, 
who were 3000, and the Athenians, who note). But there seems to be no reason why 
were 16,000 — in all 69,000. the disembarkation should not have taken 

^ At Arbela the Persians exceeded a mil- place along the whole line of coast from the 

lion, according to Arrian (Exped. Alex. ii. foot of Brilessus {Argaliki) to the salt lake 

8), while the whole army of Alexander was of Dhrakonera, In that case a single line 

only 47,000 (ibid, c 12) — a proportion of would have sufficed for the whole fleet, even 

above 25 to 1. if we reckon it at 1000 vessels (600 tri- 

* See Russell's Modem Europe, vol. i. p. remes and 400 horse-transport^). 

467. 3 Mr. Blakesley supposes that the hone 

^ Herod, vi. 102. were never landed at all (Excursus, p. 174), 

* Demi of Attica, p. 209. It is remark- but remained in Euboea. He thinks that the 
able that the Scholiast on Plato describes difficulty of landing horaes in. €&»& t^l w 
M arathon as aplace " very unfit for the evo- esiemy ceixiMii \)b«ai Vo \»\^ Xs^woft. ^^^^ 
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the existence of the two marshes, which ohliged them to contract 
their front, hut they would still have found, after passing the nar- 
rowest point, a space of nearly three miles in width, perfectly fit for 
a camping-groimd, hetween the small marsh (6 on the plan) and the 
great marsh (8 on ditto), or between the former and the foot of 
Mount Kordki, Their front being thus placed at an average distance 
of about three quarters of a mile from the sea, sufficient room was 
obtained for the tents and pickets of 100,000 or 120,000 men. The 
heavy-armed, 30,000 in number, were probably arranged nearest 
the enemy, and must have been drawn up about four deep at the 
time of the engagement" The Persians and Sacee occupied the 
centre of the line, wliich is the usual post of honour in oriental 
armies — ^the less warlike aiixiliaries were disposed to the right and 
to the left The light-armed were undoubtedly arranged according 
to the usual Persian practice, behind the heavy-armed, and shot 
their arrows over their heads.* With regard to tiie cavalry, it was 
probably designed to be disposed upon the wings,* and here it may 
have had its station originally ; but the silence of Herodotus as to 
any part which it took in the battle, together with. the explanation 
offered by Suidas of the Athenian proverb ^wptc tTTrcTc, seems to 
show that when the engagement took place it was away from the 
field, either procuring forage or employed on some special service. 
Col. Leake supposes that, as the Persians were cramped for room, 
the cavalry was sent away at the first to ** some neighbouring plain," 
where it had orders to remain *' motionless in its cantonments."* 
But it is perhaps more probable that the absence was temporary 
and (so to speak) accidental. For the Persians to have sent away 
permanently that arm to which they mainly trusted for success, and 
on account of which they had chosen Marathon for their landing- 
place, would have been absolute madness. But if forage failed — and 
in the course of seven or eight days the requirements of 10,000 
horse may easily have exhausted the crops standing in the Mara- 
thonian plain on the arrival of the expedition — it might be necessary 
to send them temporarily into neighbouring plains or valleys to 
supply themselves. The long inaction of the Greeks would have 
seemed to make the risk less, as it might have appeared to Datis 
that the enemy was determined to remain wholly on the defensive. 

first, and that the intention was to send for of nearly three miles. Allowing two feet 
them when the Athenians evacuated their to a man, it would require a line of 7920 
position, and lefl the road open which led men to fill this space. Thirty thousand 
into the plain of Athens. But Marathon might thus, by a very slight expansion of 
had been selected as the point of debarkation the ranks, have been ranged in the space 
precisely because it was thought that the four deep. According to Xenophon this was 
horse could act with peculiar effect ihere ; the regular depth of the Persian phalanx 
and even if originally there had been a hesi- (Cyrop. vi. iii. § 24). 
tation about landing them, yet, when the ^ Aristophanes notices the dense flights of 
Persians were for above a week in full pos- the Persian arrows on this occasion (Vesp. 
session of the whole line of coast, the chffi- 1049 : {nrh 8i t«v ro^tviidrnv ovk tiv 
culty must have vanbhed, and the horse iZtiv rhv ohp<uf6v). Xenophon fl. s. c.) 
would have been sent for. My own belief shows their position in the rear of the heavy- 
is, that they were brought with the other aimed, 
troops and disembarked at once. ^ As at Arbela (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 

* By the nature of the ground \1 \a evi- ll") and elsewhere. 

deat that the Persian front had an eix\«naon * V)«ni <il k\.\kaL,'^^» 115, 216. 
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6. The Greeks on their part seem to have been originally drawn 
•up at the entrance of the valley of Vrandj which is with good reason 
believed to represent the ancient Marathon. They here blocked up 
the direct road to Athens, which lay through the pass of Stamdta 
into the valley of the Cephissus, while at the same time they were 
in a position to defend the two other routes by which the capital 
might have been threatened. The Persians might have marched up 
the valley of the Marathona,^ through the modem village of that 
name and CEnoe {Indi), but the Greeks could then have met them at 
Stamdta^ if they attempted to pass between that place and Inoi, or at 
Deceleia, if thdy tried to reach Athens by way of the great northern 
road which connected the capital with Oropus. Or again, the Per- 
sians might have defiled to the left, and have proceeded to pass 
over the low spur from Mount Brilessus (^Argaliki) which shuts in 
the Marathonian plain on the south, along tibe road which led to 
Athens by Pallen6 and the valley of the Ilissus ;" but in that case 
they woidd have laid open their flank — and not only so, but their 
9^ht flank, which the shield did not cover — to an attack from the 
Greeks,* and would have risked the separation of their force into 
two bodies. At Vrand alone — in the central valley of the three-^ 
could a watch be kept upon all three routes ; and here therefore the 
Greeks posted themselves. The position was one of great strength. 
The valley of Vrand is at its entrance less than a mile in width ; sp 
that, allowing two feet to a man, the Greek army might have been 
drawn up entirely across it, maintaining throughout a uniform depth 
of eight.* The right would rest upon the hill of Argaliki, which is 
lofty and covered with pines ; * the left upon Mount Kotroni, which 
is barren and less elevated, but peculiarly rugged and difficult of 
access.* The Greeks were thus protected from what they prin- 
cipally feared — ^the attacks of cavalry upon their flanks ; and they 
may even have taken steps to diminish the danger of- such attacks 
in front, by felling trees and strewing them over the entrance of the 
valley.* 

7. The Greek commanders, no doubt, expected to be at once 
attacked in their position, which they were prepared to defend a9 
the Peloponnesians afterwards defended TbermopylsB. But the 
tactics of the Persians at this time were different They had suc- 
ceeded in reducing Eretrla by internal treachery with little loss to 
themselves,* and were resolved to play the same game in Attica. 
They had probably no fear of the result of a battle, but felt they 
would please their master better if they accomplished the objects of 
the expedition without the effusion of blood. We may also give 
Hippias credit for a real wish to avoid the slaughter of his country- 

7 By the road marked cc in the plan, commonly preferred (see Diet, of Antiq. ad 

p. 395. VOC EXERCIT08, p. 484). 

' By the road marked oa. This was evi- ' Leake's Demi, p. 79. 

dently the route followed by Pisistmtua in ' Ibid., and compare p. 211. 

his march upon Athena (supra, i. 62). ^ Com. Nep. Milt c. 5. Frontinus re- 

• This point is well put by Mr. Blakealey lates (Strateg. ii. 2) that Cleomenes had used 

(Excura. p. 175), the only writer (so far as this mode of obatnicting ««valry in hia war 

I know) who haa noticed it. with Hippiaa (aupra, y. 64). 

1 This waa the depth whvh the Greeka * Herod. yI. 101. 
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men, like that which actuated Fifiifitratus nearly fifty years pre- 
viously.* Accordingly, n^otiations were set on foot with the 
partisans of the exiled family at Athens, and perhaps in other parts 
of Attica,' from which great things were expected : and in the mean 
time hostilities were suspended, and no attempt made even to molest 
the army in its position. Col. Leake has expressed surprise that, 
during the period which intervened between the landing of the 
Persians and the battle, they did not " spread on every side, occupy 
all the hills around the plain, and annoy the Greeks by attacks, 
especially from their archers, upon the flanks and rear."* Thia 
would no doubt have been the conduct of an enemy anxious to push 
matters to extremities; but if the Persian commanders hoped to 
obtain the submission of Athens itself without a battle, it would 
have been natural for them to avoid movements the effect of which 
might probably have been to bring on a general engagement They 
therefore remained within their Hues, waiting to hear, either -that 
Athens was ready to make submission, or at least that a civil war 
was begun there, which could not but have soon extended to the 
camp, and would then have broken up the Greek army.* 

8. The delay on the part of the Greeks scarcely needs to be 
accounted for. Being in their own country, strongly posted, with 
abundant supplies at hand, excellently placed for the defence of 
their capital, and looking for the arrival within a short time ' of 
important reinforcements, they had every strategic reason to remain 
quiet, at least until the Spartans should come to their assistance. 

Delay was sure to injure the Persians in many ways. They would 
suffer from their close packing, from the vicinity of the marshes, 
even from mere change of climate. Their stock of provisions more- 
over could not but have been in time exhausted, in which case they 
would have had to re-embark without striking a blow, or to have 
undertaken the perilous task of assaulting the Greek position. The 
most remarkable circumstance in the whole struggle is, that the 
Greeks should have assumed the offensive, especially at the time 
they did, when the arrival of the Spartans might almost hourly be 
expected. IVo causes seem to have combined to produce the 
sudden change in the Greek tactics. The first is that mentioned by 
Herodotus* — the danger of an explosion at home. Miltiades was 
as well aware as Datis or Hippias that public opinion at Athens was 
in an unsettled state — that there were still many in the town who 
** loved tyranny better than freedom."* This circumstance made it 
highly desirable that a battle should be fought soon ; and, if matters 
had actually come to a crisis at Athens, there would have been 



Herod, i. 63. When, about the time at which they had 

' See Blakesley's Excursus, p. 176. looked for this succour to arrive, the news 

• Demi, p. 215. reached them that Sparta would not move till 

• This view rests chiefly on Herod, vi. thefull moon, they found that they would have 
109. It receives some support from the story to wait five or six days more. Only eleven 
of the shield (ibid. chs. 121-124), which days seem to have intervened between the 
cannot have been without a foundation. march of the Athenians to Marathon and 

• When the Athenians first took up their the actual arrival on the field of the 2000 
poBitioa at Marathon they would have ex- Spartans. 

peded aid from Sparta in about ftve ^^a. ^ YLwq\. vv.\Q>^. 3 Ibid. i. 62. 
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nothiDg surprising in the fact of the Greeks attacking. But this 
does not appear to have been the case. At least we hear of nothing 
more than the general danger which was fully known to Miltiades 
ten days earlier.* The question therefore arises, why did Miltiades, 
after remaining on the defensive so long, suddenly change his tactics 
and make the assault? Why, especially, did he do so when he 
must have known that the Spartans were on their road, and would 
probably arrive within a day or two? The fact mentioned by 
Suidas, and negatively confirmed by Herodotus, of the casual ab- 
sence of the Persian horse on the day of the battle, exactly answers 
this question, and removes the difficulty. If the Persians, finding 
that forage grew scarce, and was not to be had in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and at the same time despising their enemy's in- 
action, and believing that he would never venture on attacking 
them, sent their horse on this day to forage for themselves in the 
plain of Tricory thus, or the valleys which open out of it ; and if this 
movement was observed by the Greeks or reported to them by 
the lonians;* nothing is more natural than that Miltiades should 
promptly take advantage of the capital error of his antagonist, and 
march upon him before it could be rectified. His knowledge of the 
Persian warfare made him confident that in the absence of the 
cavalry he could lead his Greeks to an assured victory ; and he may 
not have been sorry to obtain for his oym state the whole honour, 
which a few days later must have been shared with Sparta. 

9. Miltiades had probably long determined on the mode in which 
he would attack if he should be compelled to do so, or should find 
a fitting opportunity. As he must necessarily in that case advance 
into the plain, he had resolved, in order not to be outflanked, to 
extend his line till it equalled, or nearly equalled, that of the Per- 
sians : and as even this arrangement would not, under the great 



* Mr. Blakesley supposes that the battle 
was fought on the fifth day after the arrival 
> of the Athenians at Marathon (Excursus, p. 
177). He corrects, very properly, Mr. 
Grote*s mistake in assuming that the nine 
other generals all resigned their command 
to Miltiades, and points out (what is an- 
doubtedly true) that Herodotus only speaks 
of such a surrender on the part of four out 
of the nine (cf. Herod, vi. 110). But he 
improperly concludes from this that the 
battle was fought «< on the fifth day." He- 
rodotus does not say so. He merely says 
negatively that Miltiades did not fight on 
any of the days conceded to him, but waited 
for his own turn. He does not say that the 
conceded days were consecutive, and it is 
very unlikely that it would just happen that 
the four generals who gave up their turns 
should have had the right of command on 
four following dajrs. We cannot really 
gather from this part of the narrative of 
Herodotus on which d^iy he considers the 
battle to have been fou^t. We can, how- 
ever, do so from other puis of his narra- 

VOIu III. 



tive. Herodotus tells us that Phidippides 
was sent off to Sparta before the generals 
left the city — doubtless on the morning of 
the same day. He arrived at Sparta on the 
evening of the day following. That was the 
ninth of the current Spartan month, six 
days before the full moon, which fell on the 
15tb. The Spartans marched out on the day 
after the full moon — i. e. on the 16th ; and 
they arrived at Athens late on the third day, 
which was the 18th. This, according to 
Plato (Leg. iii. p. 104, ed. Tauchn.), was 
the day after the battle, which was conse- 
quently fought on the 17th of the Spartan 
month, the tenth day after Phidippides 
started for Sparta and the Athenians marched 
to Marathon. Herodotus confirms the fiict 
of the Spartans arriving at this time by 
making them proceed to Marathon, and there 
view the Persian dead, which would cer- 
tainly not have been left unburied longer 
than necessary, and would probably have 
been all interred by the end of the second 
day after the battle. 
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disparity of munbers, offer oomplete security, he had determined 
further to give his wings a strength which would oblige him seriously 
to weaken his centre. A great boldness and originality is traceable 
in this handling of the troops under him. Hitherto Greek tactics 
had been of the simplest kind : they fought in phalanx order, with 
a uniform depth throughout, rarely faUing short of eight. Miltiades 
suddenly conceived the idea of venturing, against Persians, to bring 
his, troops into Une. If he maintained on the wings for any distance 
a depth (say) of four files, a considerable portion of his centre must 
have consisted of a single Une of Hoplites.' Behind these he may 
have placed a second, and possibly a third line of light-armed ; but 
these would be rather for appearance than £[>r strength, and would 
have been no match for Persians and Sacse. 

10. Having made this disposition of his troops as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but assuredly not wiUiout attracting the attention of the 
Persians, and placing them to some extent upon their guard,' Milti- 
ades sacrificed, and then gave the signal for an advance. The two 
armies were posted nearly a mile apart, and this space the Greeks 
are said to have passed '' at a run. * Their object seems to have 
been to give the Persians as brief space as possible for preparation, 
and (in part) to shorten the time of their own exposure to missile 
weapons. For the latter purpose it would have been enough to run 
ih» last 100 or 150 yards ; but the former may have been regarded 
as of sufficient importance to make the exertion — not perhaps a very 
great one to trained Greeks — advisable. The direct effect of the 
charge is not stated. It has been supposed that the Athenians 
were themselves disordered by the rapid movement, and that the 
defeat of their centre was in consequence of it ; • but this is contra- 
dieted by the words of Herodotus, who says that the Athenians fell 
on the barbarians '* in close array " {aOpooi)^ A prolonged and des- 
perate conflict seems to have followed." The Greeks were success- 
ful on both wings, where their main strength had been placed ; but 
their weakened centre, being opposed to the best troops of the 
enemy, was borne back, and suffered considerably. Herodotus says 
that it was " broken and pursued into the inner country ;" but this 

' It has been observed that the Persian mount before the Greeks closed with the 

firont must have had an extension of nearly Persian line (Fifteen Decisive Battks, Mara- 

three miles (supra, § 5, note *), which would thon). Mr. Blakeslej also r^ards the 

require, at two feet to the man, a front line charge as a complete surprise, assuming 

of nearly 8000 men. If we allow the Greek, that the Greeks had descended into the 

with his larger shield, his larger and heavier plain, and drawn out in line opposite the 

weapons, and his greater self-reliance, a Persians, on every previous day (Eicorsas, 

space of three feet, still, for a length of p. 177). 

three miles, a line of 5280 men is requisite. ' Herod, vi. 112. Perhaps the iv^pa- 

The Greek heavy-armed were but 10,000. ^^ktcs of Aristophanes (Vesp. 1046) is an 

Supposing then the wings, for the space allusion to this feature of the engagemeDt. 
even of 200 yards, to have had a depth of •See Mr. Grote's History of Greece, vd. 

four files, it would follow that {dx>ve one- iv. p. 470, note K 

fourth of the centre had but a single line of ^ Herod. 1. s. c. *A$rivtuoi 8*, ^irc( re 

heavy-armed. ik9p6oi wpinr^ixi^ay roicri fiapfidpoto'i, iftdr 

7 Professor Creasy supposes that the x^*^^ h\lt»s \6yov, 
charge took the Persians by surprise. He ^ Herod, vi. 1 13. Compare Aristoph. 

hmg'mes that the cavalry were present, but Vesp. 1050. &X\* Bfiws &vca»<rd^c«r0« \bp 

had not time to prepare Uiwi YkoiiM «xA %««k« k^^s 4<rir^ff. 
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seems an exaggeration, arising from that rhetorical spirit and love 
of effect which has been noticed as one of his peculiar weaknesses.* 
As the entire loss on the Qreek side was but 192, and as these seem 
to have fallen principally in the combat at the ships/ it is impossible 
that there can have been anything like a rout or disorderly flight of 
their centre or main body. It is also evident that, if the pursuit 
had been extended into the inner country, the latter part of the 
battle would have had a very different ohaiaoter from that which is 
assigned to it. If the Persians had really routed the Greek centre 
and pursued it across the plain into one or both of the two valleys 
lying behind — ^ which is what the expression of Herodotus strictly 
taken implies — ^the Greek wings, when they united, would have 
found themselves in the rear of the Persian centre, interposed be- 
tween them and their ships, and the Persians in order to escape 
must have charged and broken through their line.* But Herodotus 
clearly has no idea of this kind. He means to represent the wings 
as thrown across ih& front of the Persians — first checking their pur- 
suit, then forcing them to give way, finally putting them to flight 
and driving them headlong to their ships. But if this was the true 
character of the movement made by the wings and of its result, the 
Greek centre cannot have been pursued to any great distance. 
Probably it was in difficulties, had yielded ground, and was about to 
suffer defeat, when it was saved by the arrival to its aid of the vic- 
torious wings. Then the tide turned — the barbarians were forced 
to begin a retreat, which perhaps became little better than a flight 
before they reached their ships. It can scarcely, however, have 
been the entire rout which Herodotus represents.* Here again his love 
of effect and of lively description has carried him away. The whole 
loss of the Persians was 6400 men out of above 1 00,000, a number 
indicative of a tolerably orderly retreat, rather than of a rout and 
an indiscriminate slaughter. The loss would have been still smaller 
had it not been for a peculiarity in the ground, which was of great 
detriment to the Persians. The large marsh at the north-east end of 
the plain was interposed between the army and a considerable portion 
of the fleet, which lay off the whole length of that narrow strip of 
beach by which the marsh is separated from the sesL In their haste 
to reach this portion of the fleet, the Persians pressed each other 
into the marsh ; and here it was that they suffered their chief losses/ 



' See the Introductory Essay, ch. iii. pp. victorious wings. Herodotus could hardly 

82, 83. have thought this and given us no inkling 

* Herod, vi. 114. Col. Leake regards the of it. Plutarch, it must be borne in mind, 

main loss as suffered by the centre, and does not even make the Greek centre retreat ; 

attributes to this the position of the Soros, it only has some difficulty in defeating the 

or tomb of the Athenians (Demi, p. 212), enemy (Aristid. c 3). 
but he does not see that the ezpresttion, itf ^ Mr. Blakesley has some good, remarks 

ro^tp T^ ir6v^f at the beginning of ch. 114, on this point (Excursus, 1. s. c). 
refers to the struggle at the ships. See his 7 In the pictui-e of the battle which 

paraphrase, p. 206. adorned the Poedl^, or Painted Portico, at 

^ Mr. Blakesley is the only commentator Athens — which was executed in the time of 

who perceives this (Excursus, p. 178); and Pericles— while in the main battle the Per- 

he accepts the consequences, believing that sians were represented as fighting on equal 

the Persian centre was " caught in a trap," terms with the Greeks, in the distance th«^ 

and had to "force its way through " the were deputed. «& %\i£«rfla% ^gwa^. V» \si."^vi 
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There can have been no great confasion in the re-embarkation, or 
the Greeks wonld certainly have taken or destroyed more than seven 
triremes out of 600. Probably the portion of ^e force which had 
been retained on board acted in part as light-armed at this conjunc- 
ture, and protected the re-embarkation by clouds of missiles. 

One other point seems to require a few words. What eventually 
became of the Persian cavalry ? Messengers are almost sure to have 
been sent to recall it as soon as the fight began ; but it seems certain, 
by the entire description of the battle, that it did not arrive till the 
whole struggle was over. Probably, however, it made its appear- 
ance before nightfall, when it may have been suffered to re-embark 
quietly. The Greeks would not have been anxious for a second 
encounter, and would by that time have either entrenched them- 
selves on the plain, or have returned to the Heracleium. The Per- 
sian fleet was doubtless still in the offing, and, on noticing the arrival 
of the horse, would at once send the horse-transports to shore. 
Thus I should suppose the horse to have been re-embarked before 
Datis sailed to ^gileia, and to have accompanied him in his fruit- 
less demonstration against Athens. 



it was the current belief that ahnoet the (l xxziL § 6), 



ays entire Iobs of the Persians took place there 
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ESSAY II. 

ON THE TRADITIONS RESPECTING THE PELASGIANS. 

1. Original population of Greece and Italy, homogeneotu. 2. Kindred raoee in 
Asia Minor and the islands. 3. Characteristics of this ethnic group. 4. Posi- 
tion of the Pelasgi in it. 5. Extent of country occupied by the Pelasgians. 
6. Their general movement from east to west. 7. Etymology of their name. - 
8. Lines of passage. 9. Migrations of the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians. 10. Felasgic 
walls. 11. Absorption of the Pelasgians in other races. 

1. That the various tribes which are presented to us by history as 
the earliest inhabitants of the Hellenic and Italic peninsulas were 
for the most part ethnically connected, and constituted in reality a 
single race, has been maintained by most modem writers of repute,' 
and is daily receiving fresh support from the progress of linguistic 
discovery. It now appears ' that not only was there an element in 
the early Italian population undistinguishable in ethnic type from 
the race which inhabited Epirus and the Feloponnese, but that the 
Italic nations themselves, vie Oscans, Umbrians, Sabellians, &c., 
were (with one exception*) of the same ethnic stock. A single 
homogeneous people was spread, at the earliest period to which his- 
tory carries us back, over the whole, or by far the greater part, of 
the two peninsulas, reaching from the shores of the Egean to the 
borders of Liguria. 

2. Nor was the race confined within the limits here indicated. 
Sicily, the islands of the Egean, and the western coast of Asia Minor 
were certainly in the possession of the same people ; and it is even 
doubtful whether we ought not to class with them the Phrygians, 
the Garians/ and the Lydians.* SufiBcient materials do not perhaps 

1 Miiller, Dorians, vol. i. (pp. 1-19, dialect to the other Italic languages by means 

K T.) ; Niebohr, Roman History, voL i. of a •certain number of similar roots (see 

pp. 27-62, E. T. ; Thirlwall, History of Varronianus, ch. r.), when its entire strtiC' 

Greece, vol. i. ch. ii. ; Gladstone, Homer ture is so diderent that it is impossible, even 

and the Homeric Age, vol. i. ch. ii. § 2. from the copious inscriptions that remain, to 

' By the labours, chiefly, of Krofeasor form a conjecture as to its grammar, or do 



n, Dr. Lepsius, and Dr. Aufrecht, who more than guess at the meaning of i 

have very successfully analysed the remains half-dozen words. 

of the Umbrian and Sabello-Oscan languages. * According to Herodotus, the Garians 

It appears that there is the closest analogy were Leleges (i. 171) ; and the Leleges were 

between the granmiatical forms in thwe certainly allied to the other races whidi 

tongues and those which prevailed in early peopled Greece. (Thirlwall, i. pp. 42-45.) 

times among the Romans and Latins gene- Homer's epithet, fiapfiap6^tfoif does not — 

rally. (See Lassen's paper Beitr&ge xur however we take it — prove the Garians of 

Deutung der Engubiniachen Tafeln, in the a different ethnic fiunily ; for a very slight 

Sheinisches Museum for 1833-1834, Dr. diversity in speech would have been oon- 

Aufrecht's contribution to Bunsen's Philo- sidered by the Greeks to constitute a people 

sophy of History, vol. iii. pp. 84-109, and '* foreign;" and the true meaning o£ the 

the various treatises of Lepsius.) term, as applied to the Garians, seems to be 

* That of the Etruscans, whose language that they spoke bad Greek. (See vol. i. p. 

is decidedly not even Indo-Germanic It is 549.) 

surprising that so excellent a scholar and so * The Lydians were of the same race as 

acute a person as Dr. Donaldson should the Garians. (See Appendix to Book L 

attempt to prove the Etruscan a ** sister'* Essay xi. p. 548.) 
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yet exist to decide this question ; but the Phrygian remains raise a 
strong suspicion of a close ethnic connexion between that people 
and the Greeks.* If this affinity be admitted, we must extend the 
limits of the race in question to the mountain-chain of Taurus and 
the banks of the Halys. 

3. Community of language was not the only tie which united the 
various tribes scattered over this vast space. A general resemblance 
in manners, habits, and religious belief characterised them, and dis- 
tinguished them alike from their Semitic neighbours tipon the south- 
east, and from the ruder and more savage races of Thracians and 
niyrians who bordered them upon the north. Peaceful habits, 
agricultural pursuits, a love of navigation, and a taste for true art, 
seem to have been the leading features of the nation, or family of 
nations, of which we are here speaking. 

4. What eiutct position Uie Pelasgians held in this ethnio group it 
is not easy to determine. The words Pelasgic and Pelasgian are used, 
both by ancient and modem writers, sometimes in a wider, Bom»- 
times in a narrower acceptation ; on the one hand, as co-extensive 
with the entire ethnic group in question ; on the other, as limited 
to a mere single tribe, on a par with Cauoons, Lelegee, Dryopea, 
Dolopes, and such minor divisions of the one great national £unily. 
It is observable, however, that the earlier writers, almost without 
exception, incline to give to the name a wide rather than a narrow 
meaning.' .^Isohylus makes Pelasgus, king of Argos, rule over all 
Qreeoe, from the Peloponnese on the south to the river Strymon 
upon the north.* Herodotus says Greece was called anciently Pe- 
lasgia,* and includes, under the common name of Pelasgi, the Athe- 
nians,** the Arcadians," the lonians of Asia Minor,'* the Lemnians,'* 
the Samo thracians,*^ and the Orestonians.*^ Even Homer, who of 
all the early writers, makes least mention of the Pelasgians, yet 
seems to acknowledge their wide extent by connecting .them at 
once with Crete,'* Dodona,*' and Thessaly.'* On the other hand, 
Thucydides distinctly states that the Pelasgic was only the most 

« See App. to Book i. Essay xi. p. 547. ^^ Herod, i. 56. i^ Ibid. i. 146. 

' Besides the writers mentioDed in the ^ Ibid. yii. 94. " Ibid. ri. 137. 

text, Apollodorus and Strabo, careful " Ibid. ii. 51. »* Ibid. I 57. 

gatherers of ancient traditions, seem to de- ^* Od. xix. 1 72-177. 

serve ^-pedal mention. The famous gene- k^^ nc ya? icrl, ^4<n0 M oliw wirry, 

alogj of the former seems to assign to the xaAi) fcol wCttpa, w^pipjnnot' ir V JMfMwot, 

Pelasgian race not only the Thesprotians, »oAAot, a«r«ipc9ioi, cat irthiKorra rsAifcf ' 

Peuoetians, Macedonians, and Arcadians, ^jH^^c^^^"" ^^^^* i^V^yf^^' « l*^ 

but also the Cauoons and the Lycians! i^ a^^Eri'^Jivip^ MnaMropn, iw M Ki^mv. 

(Bibliothec. m. riii. § 1.) The latter says AMfH«c« n rpixouMf, KU n IlcAa^yoi. 
distinctly, " Almost all writers agree (dtio^ „ ,| . ^oo « « ^ * » 

• Supplioo, 245-257. ' ^°\\f- "'"^ i but I «» no reason to heUew 

•Hj^d.ii.56. Comp.™Acu.iUu.(Fr. "»^ ^er^ «» ever more than one Do(k»a. 

11), who includes in the name all Greece as .11.. 

far as Lariasa and Pharsalia. Ephorus said Nvi» a5 jt>^, oowh t* ncXoiryuW *A^yw 

Pelasgia was the ancient name of the Pdo- ^jT'Iaok, o* r' 'AAor,.. o* « T„x^ r^ 

ponnese. (trag. 54. Compare Acos. Fr. fioyro, jc.t.A. 

12.) 
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nnmerous of the many conneoted raoes which peq)led Qreeoe ;'• 
and even the writers who dwell most upon their vast extent dis- 
tinguish from them several other races,* who must yet be reckoned 
among the earliest inhabitants of Greece, and who may reasonably 
be regarded as sister tribes to the Pelasgian. We must therefore 
consider the appellation of Feliasgi, not as attaching properly, like 
Arian, Slave, or even Teuton, to all the various members of an 
entire ethnic family, but rather, like Hindoo or Saxon, as the name 
of a particular branch, itself split up into a number of subordinate 
tribes, each distinguished from the rest by a peculiar title. The 
Leleges, Curetes, Caucones, Dolopes, Dryopes, Bceotian Thracians, 
dbc., are rather to be regarded as tribes parallel to the Felasgic than 
as divisions of it. They bore probably the same relation to the 
Pelasgians that the Oscans did to the Umbrians in Italy, and the 
Lydians to the Carians in Asia Minor. We cannot pronounce that 
either flowed from the other, or determine which was the more 
ancient — we can only see that in the very earliest times on whibh 
history sheds any light Greece was inhabited by a people, homo- 
geneous indeed, but separated into distinct tribes, and that one of 
these, which (on the authority of Thucydides) we may call the larg- 
est, was the Pelasgian. 

6. It is interesting, however, to trace, so far as we may, the wander- 
ings of this ancient race, which must be considered to have been 
among the earliest of those that passed from Asia into Europe.' They 
possessed, apparently, the western parts of Asia Minor at a very 
early date ; ' and the two cities which bore the name of Magnesia 
have with reason been ascribed to them.* They are enumerated by 
Homer among the allies of the Trojans ;* and they continued to pos- 
sess places on the Asiatic side to a time later than Herodotus." Tney 
are found in many of the islands ' between the two oontinente ; and 



^ Thncfd. i. 3. Kark Upii 9^ &XXa Moskors of Riuria, and the Fins and Liqpt 

fco) rh ntkaayuchif iw\ TK^ltrrotf, of the Arctic regionf . 

* Herodotus, in speaking of the rapid * They originally held CyziciiB (Sefaol. 

growth of the Hellenic race, says that many ad ApoU. Rhod. i. 987). They preceded 

other faarharouB tribes besides the Pehis« the Hellenes in Lesbos and Chios (Strab. 

gians attached themselves to it {fidKiara y. p. 221, ziii. p. 621 ; and aooordhig to 

irpocrjccxw^ic^wy abr^ iced &AX«y Menecrates TFr. 1) were spread oyer the 

4$¥4»y $apfidpMv vvx^^^* >• whole coast otlonia before the commenoement 

58). And Strabo enumerates among the of the great migrations. (Compare Herod, 

earliest inhabitants of Greece a large num- yii. 95. AloA^er rh vdUm iraXc^^ffroc 

her of races which he seems to place on a IlfXmryof.) 

par with the Pelasgians in eyer3rthing except * Niebuhr's Kleioe Historiache Sefariften, 

power and extent of territory (vii. p. 465). p. 871. 

s The first wave of popuktion which » II. ii. 840. 'Imi^eof 8' lye f 0X« 

passed mto Europe was, beyond a doubt, IlffXcurydr 4yx*frH*^^y» 

Scythic or Turanian. Traces of this race ' As Placia and Scylao^ on the Propontia 

appear in the Pseonians of I^Jn Prasias (Herod, i. 57), and Tralles in Oaria (Agft- 

(supra, y. 16, note '), in the early dwellers thias, ii. p. 54). 

upon the Swiss Ukes (ibid.), in the Etrus- 7 In Crete (Horn. (M. xfac 177), Androa 

cans (and to some extent the Romans) in (Conon. 41), Samothraoe (Herod, ii. 51), 

Italy (see yol. i. p. 482, and p. 486), in the Lemnoa and Imbrus (ib. y. 26), and an- 

non-Celtic element of the (so-called) Celtic dently in the Cydades genflraUy (ib. yiU 



I of France and Britain, in the Basques 95). 
in Spain, the Esthonians on the Baltic, the 
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on tlie mainland of the Hellenio peninsula they occupy a number of 
most important positions, very distant from one another, at a period 
of great antiquity. Of these the principal are Thessaly, Epirus, 
and the Feloponnese. In Thessaly their presence is marked by the 
Pelasgic Argos,* and the district called Pela8gi6tis ; * in Epirus 
Dodona was their special seat;' in the Feloponnese they seem 
anciently to have held undisputed sway,* and the Arcadians, lo- 
nians, and even the primitive Argives, seem to have been, one and 
all, Felasgian races.* They were not, however, limited to the three 
countries which have been mentioned. Attica was Felasgic at a 
very remote period ;* and a Felasgian seems to have preceded an Illy- 
rian population in Macedpnia.* Nay, the Hellenes themselves, who 
in later times offered so remarkable a contrast to the Felasgians, 
appesir from the statement of Herodotus * to have been originally 
one of their tribes. 

In Italy the nations which are most distinctly declared to be 
Pelasgians are the southern races, the Peace tians, CEnotrians, and 
lapygians generally.' There is reason, moreover, to suspect that a 
Pelasgic element entered largely into the composition of the Latin 
people;* and it cannot be doubted that the. population of Etruria 
was Felasgian at one time to a very great extent. The Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi, who are spoken of by more than one ancient writer,* must 
certainly have been connected in some way or other with the great 
people of northern Italy, whom the Greeks knew only as Tyrsenians, 
or Tyrrhenians. And the traditional migration of Pelasgians west- 
ward into Etruria, of which Hellanicus spoke,^ is confirmed by the 

* Horn. II. ii. 681. was so also originally, the names Argos and 

• Strabo, vii. p. 477. Larissa sufficiently indicate. (5>ee Thirlwall, 
1 Horn. II. xvi. 233 ; iEschyl. Suppl. vol. i. ch. ii. pp. 34 and 38.) 

254 ; Hesiod, ap. Strab. vii. p. 475 ; Scymn. * Herod, i. 56. 

Ch. 1. 449 ; Ephorus, Frag. 54. Almost * ^f^schyl. Suppl. 261 ; Apollodor. 1. s. c. ; 

all the early tribes between the mouth of Justin, vii. 1. 

the Acheloiis and the Acroceraunian moun- ' T^ 'EWrfviKhv [^HByos], & ir o cr x t- 

talns seem to have belonged to the same ffBhv itirh rov TlfXatryiKovj aC^rjreut 

stock. The Chaonians (Steph. Byz. ad jc. t. A. i. 58. * A'KO0'xi(t<rOai is the vforti 

Toc Xaoyla), Thesprotians (Apollodor. ill. by which Hei-odotus expresses the branching 

vili. § 1 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. "E^wpa), ojf of a side stream from the main river. 

Teleboans (Apollod. 1. a. c), and indeed the (See iv. 50.) 

Epirot nations generally (Strab. v. p. 313), \7 Dionys. Hal. 1. 8. c. ; Pherecyd. 1. s. c. 

are reckoned by authors of repute among &c 

the Pelasgians. ^ It has generally been thought that the 

^ This seems to have been the reason why Latin hmguage gives proof of this (see Nie- 

the Peloponnese was specially called Pelasgia. buhr's Horn. Hist. i. p. 65; Marsh's Horae 

(Ephorus, Frag. 54; Aciisilaus, Frag. 12.) Pela^gicae, ch. iv. ; and Mr. Gladstone's 

' Herodotus calk the Arcadians a Pelasgic Homer, vol. i. pp. 299-301); but perhaj« 

people (i. 146) ; and the old traditions gene- tlie resemblances between it and Greek might 

rally connected the Pelasgi with Arcadia in be otherwise explained. A better proof is 

some special way. Ephorus speaks of Ar- furnished by the Pelasgic character of the 

cadia as the earliest seat of the race (Frag. Latin religious system. 

54) ; and the myth in Apollodorus (1. s. c.) • Sophocl. Inach. ap. Dionys. Hal. i. 25 ; 

is to the same effect. Again, the Italian Thucyd. iv. 109; Callimach. ap. SchoL 

colonies were said to have been sent out. from Aristoph. Av. 832, &c. 

Arcadia. (Pherecyd. Frag. 85; Dionys. * Hellanicus, Frag. 1. See also Strab. 

Hal. i. 11 ; Pausan. Arcad. iii.). That Ionia v. p. 312, where Agylla (Caere) is called a 

(afterwards Achaa) was Pelaf^an we learn Pelasgic settlement, and Dionys. Hal. i. 18. 
hvm Herodotus (vii. 94) *, and that Argolis 
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remains of Eioiiscan art, where the language is often very closely 
akin to the Greek,* 

6. The general progress of the Pelasgian people may thus be 
traced from Asia Minor, by the Propontis and Egean, and again 
by Crete and the islands into Greece, and from Greece across the 
Adriatic into Italy. There is indeed no such distinct historical 
evidence of the former, as there is of the latter, movement ; but 
while we have the strongest grounds for believing it from our 
general knowledge of the mode in which the earth was peopled, 
what history does show us is in entire accordance with such a view. 
For the PelaKgians of Asia are, at the earliest period to which 
history goes back, a declining people, bearing no resemblance to 
immigrants who have made settlements in foreign territory, but 
exhibiting the appearance of an oppressed remnant, with difficulty 
maintaining itself against more powerful races. Masters at an 
early time of the valleys of the Hermus and Mseander, in each of 
which they had Larissas or fortresses,' possessors of the entire coast 
from Mycale northwards to the Hellespont * and of the islands of 
Chios and Lesbos,' they retain, when contemporary history opens, 
but a few scattered posts,* the last strongholds of a people forced 
everywhere to yield to conquerors. The natural explanation of the 
historical phenomena is, that the Pelasgi were the original popula- 
tion of western Asia, and that their emigrations across the sea into 
Europe were occasioned by the pressure upon them of immigrants 
from the east, Lydians, Phrygians, and Carians, who forced them 
westward, and so caused their occupation of Greece and Italy. 

7. The etymology of the name Pelasgi has been thought to 
confirm this view of their original seat. It has been regarded as 
equivalent to "swarthy Asiatics" — a title which is supposed to 
have been given them by the old inhabitants of Greece, to mark 
at once their proper country and their most striking physical cha- 
racteristic.^ But this argument rests upon too insecure a basis 
to entitle it to much weight The true etymology of the word 
Pelasgian is very uncertain ;• and the theory in question requires 
us to suppose European Greece already inhabited by a race similar 
in language to the relasgians, yet physically contrasted with them, 
at the time when the latter first made their appearance in Europe. 

8. The order in which the European settlements were made, the 



^ As in the well-known legend ** Mi mann showed long ago. (LexU. ad toc. 

Kalairu fui03" (eJ^l KaXcdpov fvi6s), 'Air/»j, p. 155, note. E. T.) 

given by Lanzi. (Epitafi scelti, No. 191.) ' The ancients regarded IlcXfluryol as a 

' Strabo, ix. p. 638, and xiii. p. 891. Tariant of irtXapyolt *' storks," and said 

* Menecrates ap. Strab. xiii. p. 891. the name marked their wandering habits 

* Strabo, v. p. 313. (Philoch. ad Senr. JEn. riii. 600; Strabo, 

* Tralles (Agath. 1. s. c), Plada, and t. p. 313). Modems have suggested that it 
Scjlaoe (Herod, i. 57). is derived from the Hebrew name Peleg, 

^ See Dr. Donaldson's Yarronianus, pp. from the verb irt\d(ti¥, from the noun 

24, 25. He regards IIcX- as equivalent to w4\ayos, and iit)m the two words w4ktip, 

H€\', " black," on the analogy of W«a " to till," and iypos, " the field." rSee- 

(s» fitrd), and the meanings of ir^Xiof, Yarronianus, 1. s. c, and compare Mr. Glad- 

ir€\'iMs, n^X-oi|^ (Apollod. I. ix. § 8), stone's < Homer,' vol. i. pp. 211-215.) No- 

&c ^^t might undoubtedly be equivalent thing is more difficult than to diaoover the 

to Asci, or Asici, the people of Asia, as Butt- original meaning o{ ^ftbuV^ N}lW<«« 
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period at which they commenced, and the rentes which the emi- 
gration followed, cannot with any accuracy be determined. Pro- 
bably, while 8ome were crossing by the Bosphorus and Hellespont, 
others passed from island to island across the Egean, while the 
route of Rhodes, Carpathus, Crete, Cythera, may have been pursued 
by a third stream of immigrants. To the first of these bodies, 
apparently, would belong the settlements in Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Samothrace, the ancient population of Macedonia, the PeiThnbians, 
the inhabitants of the Thessalian Argos, and the Epirots; to the 
second, the Pelasgi of the Cyclades and the early inhabitants of 
Attica ; to the third, the Pelasgi of Crete, Cythera, and the Pelo- 
ponnese. Subsequently, two great streams seem to have set into 
Italy; one, starting fnom Arcadia, proceeded into lapygia,^ and 
flowed northwards ; the other skirted the Adriatic, spread over the 
plain of the Po, and thence extended itself towards the south.' To 
the former belong the CEnotrians, Pence tians, Messapians, Daunians, 
&o. ; to the latter the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi and, perhaps, the Latins. 

9. The later wanderings of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi are capable of 
being traced with some approach to exactness. Driven from their 
own country by the inroads of an Alpine people, or impelled to 
seek new seats by a spirit of enterprise,* they proceeded eastward, 
and are foimd, when we first catch sight of them, on the Oreek 
side of the Adriatic, in Acamania.^ After this they appear in 
Boeotia, where they assist the Boeotian Thracians against the Cad- 
mians.^ Next we learn that they obtained settlements in Attica 
at the foot of Mount Hymettus, and assisted the Athenians to 
fortify their acropolis ; but after a while were compelled once more 
to emigrate,* and went some to the Hellespont,' some to Lemnos,* 
and some possibly to Mount Athos.* In these places they con- 
tinued to the time of our author, and bore the name of Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi, to distinguish them from other branches of the same 
stock. 

10. The skill of the Pela^ in fortification was justly celebrated. 
The Pelasgic wall of Athens has been mentioned above. It was no 
solitary specimen, but one of a vast number of works which every- 
where through Greece and Italy attested the presence of this people. 
These structures, the peculiar characteristic of which is that they are 
made of polygonal blocks fitted together without cement or mortar, 
are found in great abundance on the western coast of Asia Minor, 
in Epirus, the Peloponnese, and Italy. They are sometimes called 
Cyclopean, a name which marks well their grandeur and antiquity, 



^ This is the emigration of Pberecydes Etruria to have oonqnered the former inha- 

(Fr. 85), Pausanias (Arcad, ill.), and Dio- bitants, we may imagine that after the con- 

nysias ( Antiq. R. i. II ). Arcadian names quest they became marauders, like the 

occurred frequently in Southern Italy. Normans in later times. 

' See the famous fragment of Heilanicus * See Fausan. I. xxriii. § 3. 
(Fr. 1, Hist. Gr. Fragm. vol. i. p. 45). * Strabo, ix. p. 583. 

• If, with Niebuhr, we view the Pelasgic • Herod, vi. 137 ; Pausan. 1. s. c. ; 

as the conquered element in the Etruscan Thucyd. iv. 109. 
nation, we must consider the Tyrrhenian 7 Herod, i. 57. 
Pehtsgi as fugitives from Italy. If, with « Ibid. vi. 137 ; cf. iv. 145. 
Dr, DoDaldsoa, we believe the PeXsu^^^ ol ^ TViuc^^A. ^^ 
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but which throws no light upon their real origin. It would seem 
that the un warlike character of the Pelasgians led them, from the 
first, to trust to walls for their defence against the enemies who 
assailed them on all sides. Hence the numerous Larissas or strong- 
holds by which their movements can be tracked,* defences which 
from the vast size of the separate blocks have defied the hand of 
time, and bid fair to outlast all the structures of later ages. 

11. If it be asked what became of a people so numerous, and in 
ancient times so viridely spread, the answer is that they were for the 
most part absorbed hv races more or less nearly akin to them. In 
Oreece Proper, the Hellenes, a daughter race, il we are to believe 
Herodotus,^ swallowed them up, impressing upon them everywhere 
their own higher development and more advanced type of character. 
In Asia Minor they became mingled with the Carians, the Lydians, 
and the Phirgians ; while in Italy they were either reduced to the 
condition of serfs, as the (Enotrians* and (probably) the Tyrrhe- 
nians,* or united with their conquerors to form a new people, as the 
Latins. Their whole character was plastic and yielding, not firm 
nor formative ; and their fate was to furnish a substratum upon 
which stronger nationalities established and developed themselves. 

1 Of these Stephen enumentes twdre (ad camaasoB, who regarda the Pelaagiana aa in- 

Toc. Aipurva), and Strabo (ix. p. 638) an duded in the Hellenes (Ant. Rom. i. 9 ; ^ircl 

equal number. Mr. Clinton has collected 9k IIcAxM^ef re ica2 tAp &XA.«y 'EA- 

notices of sixteen (F. H. yoL L pp. 25, 26, X^iwy riAs Ayofttx^^Krct, ic. r, X.) ; and 

note). Strabo, who makes the Pelasgian oocapanta 

s Herod, i. 58. I hare already considered of Agylla speak Greek (r. p. 312). 

the question of the relatk>n of the Hellenes ' 8teph. Bjz. ad too. Xms. 

to the Pelasgi in the esaays appended to voL ** For the theory of Niebuhr as to the 

i. (Essay zi. p. 546-547). To the authorities Etruscan nation appears to me preferable to 

there quoted on the subject of their near that of Dr. Donaldson. 
OQnnszkm, may be added Dionysius of Hali- 
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NOTE A, 

ON THE DERIVATION AND MEANING OF THE PROPER NAMES OF THE 
MEDES AND PERSIANS. 

[Note. — ^The published sources of the subjoined analysis are Sir H. Rawlinson's 
Vocabulary of the ancient Persian Language, contained in the Eleventh 
Volume (Part I.) of the Asiatic Society's Journal; M. Oppert's contributions 
to the Journal Asiatique; Pott's Etymologische Forschungen; Brockhaus's 
Glossary at the end of his edition of the Vendidad Sade; and Benfey's Glos- 
sary in his Keilinschriften. These sources are indicated in the following 
way, viz. : Benfey's Glossary by the letter B.; Brockhaus's by Br.; Oppert*s 
M^moires by 0.; Pott*s Forschungen by P.; and Sir H. Rawlinson's Vocabu- 
lary by R. Voc. Additional communications from Sir Henry Rawlinson are 
marked H. C. R. : where there are no initials afi&xed, the conjecture is made 
by the Editor. When no authority is cited for the name, it occurs in Hero- 
dotus.] 

AoHiBMENKS (Old Pers. HakhdmanisK) is either from Old Pers. hakhd (Sans. 
9aJcha\ ** a friend," and an attributive affix, equivalent to the Zend and 
Sanscrit mat^ " with," or ** possessing," which makes the nominative in 
man (H. C. R. vide supra, vol. i. p. 211, note ') ; or else, from hakhd^ and 
a root like the Sanscrit manag, which it) the Greek fUvoSf Latin mens, and 
our mind. In the former case the name means ** possessing friends ;" in 
the latter " friendly." 

Amabdi (a Persian tribe, Strab. xi. p. 741) is thought to be from the Zend hu, 
which is equivalent to the Sanscr. su, and the Greek cv, and Mo^l. Pers. 
merd, *' vir," or " heros." — P. As the old Persian word for " man,** how- 
ever, is martiya (Zend mereto), and the meaning is " mortal " (from mri 
** to die ") rather than ** a hero," this etjrmology may well be doubted. 
It is better to refer both Anuirdi and Mardi to mrvih, " to kill " or 
** fight.*' See under Mardonius. At any rate the first element in Amardi 
cannot possibly be hu, ** gootl.'* — H. C. K. (See below, Abiomardds.) 

Arabpes (Xen.) is probably from Sanscr. Ariya, Zend Airy a, " noble, excel- 
lent,** and aspa, which in old Persian, as in Zend, meant ** a horse." (See 
Sir H. Rawlin8on*8 Vocabulary, ad voc. *Uvaspa, p. 86.) The name 
means ** having excellent horses.** 

Abbaces is a corrupt form of Harpagus, q. vide. 

Abiabiones, from Ariya, " excellent,** or here " the excellent One," i. e. 
Ormazd, and Sanscr. hltaja, " to serve :'* therefore ** serving the Excellent 
One.**— H. C. R. 

Abiaces (Arrian) is almost certainly Ariya, with a termination ak, which is 
either a diminutive, equivalent to the modem Persian ek ; or, more pro- 
bably a Scythic suffix, representing the terminal guttural so common in 
the primitive Babylonian, which may be compared with the Basque c at 
the end of names, and is perhaps, like that, a suffixed article. — H. C. R. 

Abueus (Xenoph.) seems to be simply the Greek rendering of Ariya, 
"excellent.** 

Ariaramnbs (Old Pers. Ariydrdmana) from Ariya and rdmana, akin to the 
Sanscrit raman, " a lover,** and the Zend rdman, ** pleasure " (R Voc.), is 
perhaps " a lover of what is noble." Oppert says, from afiya and aramna^ 
"joy.* 
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Abiarathes (Polyb.), from ariya and ratu, which is Zend and Sanscrit, 

signifies ** a chief.** Ariaraihes = ** noble chief." — P. 
Arimazes (Q. Curt a from ariya^ and maz, " great" (Compare Zend mas and 

Sanscrit Tnaha, Gr. fifiC<oVf &c.^ Perhaps Art here has the force of the 

Greek, dpi or cpc, in dpi^rjlkosj cf)i/3»Xa£, <c. r. X. 
Ariomardus (according to Pott) is from ariya and a root equivalent to the 

modem Persian merdy **vir, or "heros" (P.^, whence the ethnic names 

Mardi (see vol. i. p. 345), Amardi, are thought to be derived. The name 

would thus mean " noble hero." • 

Abizanti (a Median tribe, Herod, i. 101) from ariya and (Zend) zaniu, 

" stirps," therefore, " of noble stock," or ** nobly descended." — P. 

Arsaceb (iEschyl.), from arsa, or arsha (Sanscr. arshya) " venerable," with 

the sumx ak (vid. supr. ad voc. Ariaces). 
Arsamenes, from arsha and (Sanscr.) manas (v. s. ad. voc. Achjbmenes), 

" venerable-minded." — P. 
Arsames (Old Pers. Arshdma) from arsfia and ma, a sufBx. — 0. 
Arses (Diod. S.) is arsJia^ with the Greek nominatival ending. — R Yoc. 

Arsites (Diod. S.), a participial form, from a verb ars or arah, equivalent to 
the Sanscrit rm, ** to exalt." Arsites is thus " exalted, elevated." — 0. 

Abtabanub is probably for Atrabanus, or rather Atrapanus, and may be 
compared with Megapanus. It is derived from Atra or Adar, *' fire,' and 
pa (which occurs in khshatrapa — " a satrap ") " to protect" The sense is 
" protecting the fire."— H. 0. R. 

Abtabardes (Old Pers. Artavardiya\ from the transcendental particle arta^* 
which is connected with the Zend areta^ or ereta, and vardiya^ which is 
formed by the addition of the adjectival suffix ya to the root vart (com- 
pare Sanscr. vrittdy Zend vh'Sto, Pazend vart) "celebrated." Thus the 
meaning of the name is " very celebrated." — R. Voc. 

Abtabazanes, or Abtabarzanes (which is preferable), from arta and Zend 
herez (which is the Sanscr. hhraj) " resplendent." Artabarzanes = *' very 
resplendent" — P. 

Abtabazus. — Arta is here again probably by metathesis for atra, fire, as in 
Atradates. (See above, vol. i. p. 201, note '.) The name means probably 
"the worshipper of fire," from ^<m, or Adar^ "fire," and Sans. hhaj\ 
" colere, venerari " (compare Megabazus). 

ABTAGHiEBs, or Abtach^us, " Very friendly," from the intensitive particle 
arta, and hakhd^ "a friend," or " friendly."— 0. (See above ad voc. 
Ach^menes.) 

ABTiEUs is probably " great " or " famous." (Compare Hesych. ^Aprds, fUyag 
Koi \afinp6s,) It is of course connected with arta. — R. Voc. 

Abtamemes (Justin.) "high-spirited," from arta^ intensitive, and Sanscr. 
manas = p,€vo£, (Comp. Acilsiibneb.) — P. 

Abtapatas (Xeu.) is either "powerful lord," from arta, intensitive, and 
SmacT.pati, Zend paiti, " lord ;" or " protected by fire," from Atra^ " fire," 
and pdta, the past participle of jxi, "to protect." (Compare below, 
Baoapates, &c.) 

Abtaphernes may not improbably be from atra, " fire," and the Sansc. pri, 
" to protect" It would thus be equivalent to Artabanus, and would mean 
" protecting the fire."— H. 0. R. 

Abtasyras (Ctes.), " very bright," or " the bright sun ;" from arta, intenw- 
tive, and sura (comparo Sanscr. surya), or perhaps thura, "the sun." 
(The latter root seems to be contained in the name of the month Thurw 
vdhara. See Sir H. Rawlinson's Vocabulary, p. 180.) 
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Abtaxebxxb (Old Pen. ArtakMcUrd), from orto, and hh$h(Urd^ ** a king." 
(Compare Sanscr. kshatra^ and Zead kh^uUhra^ which have the same 
meamng.) Khthatram ocean frequently m the Behittun Inseriptioii for 
** crown, or '* empire." Herodotus is altogether in error when he supposes 
that the second element in Uiis name is identical with the name of king 
Xerxes. His translation, however, juya dpffios^ may stand, for kh$h(Ura 
means both " king " and " warrior." — R. Voc. 

Abtatgtbs is *' celebrated," from aria intensitive, and Sanscr. ukta ^ said."--* 
H. C. R. 

Abtatktxs and Abtatmta (mtd,) from arta in the sense of ** great " (o(«n- 
nare Abt^bus), and an adjectival termination— 4ren< or vani. (Compare 
Mam)ontb8.)--H. C. R. 

Abtembabes is probably, in Old Persian, Atramharaf from tUram^ the aocu- 
sative case of atra^ '' fire," and bara^ '* b«irer," as in Bubares, (Ebares, &c. 
The signification is thus, " the bearer of fire." — H. C. R. 

Abtochhes, ** very strong," from arta^ intensitive, and Zend takhma, " strong." 
(Compare Sitratachmes and Tbitant^bchmbs.) 

AbtOnis ( Arrian) may compare with the Zend feminine aaaani, " casta.'' — 0. 

Abtoxabbs (Pint.) is perhaps *' rich in gold," from arta^ intensitive, and Zend 
zara, " gold." 

AspAMiTBAS (Ctes.), " lover of horses," from Zend, ofpa^ Sanscr. apva. Mod. 
Pen. (Up, •'a horse" (oomp. Old Pen. 'uvaapa, "rich in horses'^, and 
mitra, or mithra, which is in Sanscr. not only ihe god Mithras, but also 
" a friend."— 0. 

AsPATHiNES (Old Pen. Agpachana). The fint element here is certainly 
a^pa, as in Aapimitras ; the second is conjectured to be an equivalent for 
the Sanscr. ananja, ^ rich," in which case the signification of the name 
would be " rich in horses." This is the view of Pott (Forsch. p. lix.). 
M. Oppert derives the word from the Zend a^patha, ** a horseman," with 
an appellative suflBx ina (Joum. As. 4"* Sl^rie, torn, xviii. p. 359). 
Neither savant seems to be aware that the native form is not Aspathines, 
but AspacAana (As. Journ. vol. xii. part ii. Note at the end, p. xx.). 

AsTYAOES, or as the name is more correctly given by Abydenus (Fr. 7), 
Eusebius (Chron. Can. Armen. passim), and othen, Asdahages, repre- 
sents beyond a doubt the Zend Aj^dahak (nom. ajis-dahako) " the biting 
snake," one element of which appean again in the name Deioces, q. v. 
(Compare supra, vol. i. p. 331, note ^ and p. 562, note •.) — H. C. R. 

Atbadates (Nic. D.). — ^This name has been already explained, vol. i. p. 201. 
note ". 

Atbdies (Old Pen. Atrina) is probably from the Zend atar, ** fire ;** with 
the appellative suffix -ina, — 0. 

Atbopates (Arrian), from atar and Sanscr. patty Zend paiti, ** lord," would 
signify " the lord of fire " — a lofty title, which perhaps the satrap did not 
take till he became the real sovereign of the northern Media. Or the word 
may be from aiar and pdta^ the participle of pa, " to protect," which 
appean in satrapa." (Compare Abtapatas.) 

Azanes (iE8chyl.)is conjectured tb be either from the Zend aSzo, ** strength," 
and in that case to mean '' strong," or else to be equivalent to the Sanscrit 
tw-jama, '* good, virtuous." It is probably the same name with the Ozanes 
of Ctesias. — P. 

Badbes. — If this reading be taken, instead of Bares, in Herod, iv. 167, the 

word may be compared with the Sanscr. badhra, "fcrtunate." — P. It 

would be a simple adjective, and correspond exactly to the Roman " Felix.** 

Baqmvs is explained by Pott as ** loitvmaXA^ teniTiesi^ Id^Ka^ Sanscr. M^^, 
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•'fortune" (Forsch. L s. c.) ; but by M. Oppert as "aimant Dieu" 
(Joum. As. ut supra, p. 357) ; from baga^ *' god/* and (I presume) the 
Zend yea, ** oolere, venerari." 

Baoapates (Ctes.V according to Pott, is *' lord of fortune," from Zend haghd^ 
" fortune," ana Sanscr. pati, Zend paiti^ " lord." (Forsch. p. xxxvii.) 
But M. Oppert*s explanation seems preferable to this. He believes the 
derivation to be from Old Pers. laga^ " a god," and pdta^ the past parti- 
ciple of jpa, " to protect." The sense is then, " he who is protected by the 
gcxis." (Joum. As. 4*^ S^rie, tom. xviii. p» 341.) 

Baoasaoes is perhaps ** strong as a God," from bagoj and Sanscr. fok^ " to be 
strong." Compare the sense of Tritantcechmes, infra, ad voc 

Baqoas, according to Pott (Forsch. I. s. c), represents the Sanscr. hhoffawai^ 
" happy, fortunate." According to M. Oppert, it is deriv^ from hoffa^ and 
the Zend verb av, '* to protect." It would thus be the same in meaning as 
BagapaUs, 

Baoophanes (Q. Curt.) is regarded by Pott as the Sanscr. adjective hhtigavan, 
** excellent." (Forsch. p. xxxvii. J M. Oppert explains it as "prot^^id par 
Dieu " (Joum. As. p. 357), derivmg -phones from the root pa, and appar- 
ently regarding it as havmg the same force with -pates, (See above, sub 
voc. Bagapates.) This, however, is scarcely possible. Tlie form -phanes 
will represent the active participle, and give the sense of ** protecting God," 
♦. e. his worship. — H. C. R. 

Bassines, mid, (Arrian) is probably the Zend root herez, ** resplendent," with 
the appellative sufiBx -ina. 

Babzanes (Arrian) is the same root with a suffix-ana. 

Babzentes (Q. Curt.) \ 

or, I is the participle herez-ant, ** shining."— P. 

Babsaentes (Arrian) j 

BooES appears to be either Baga simply, as M. Oppert thinks (Jo^ni. As. 
4^* S^rie, tom. xviii. p. 341), or the Zend h^fW, Sanscr. ohagt, "for- 
tunate." 

BuBABES is probably from bhu, <Hhe sacrificial fire "(Sanscr.), and hara^ 
** bearing." Compare Zend 6ere, " ferre." The word would properly have 
been Bhumbara ; but the m has lapsed before the cognate labial. Bubares 
is " the bearer of the sacrificial fire." Compare Abtembabbs, which had 
probably the same meaning. — U. C. R. 

Cahbtses (Old Pers. Kabujiya) is thought to be from the Sanscr. kah^ '< to 
praise," and u;i, ** a speaker ;" its signification, according to this view, is 
''a bard." — (R. Voc.) The fi in the Greek Kaft/Svon;; arises from the 
difficulty which the Greeks have always experienced in expressing the 
sound of a real B. Hence we have Smerdis and Merdis for Bardiya, 
Megabyzus, Megadostes, Megasidres, for Bagahukhsha, Bagadaushta, Baga- 
chitra^ &C. Hence too in Modem Greek we have such words as i(>afAirpiKa 
ioxfabrica, Mnirj for Bei, and the like. 

Casph. — The name of this people is thought to be derived from Old Pers. 't# 
(which is the Sanscr. su, the Zend Au, and the Greek cv), "good," and 
a^poy a horse. — P. It may be doubted, however, whether the initial letter 
would not in that case have been x instead of «c 

Choaspes (river) is the Old Persian word ^uvaspa, which is found in an 
inscription at Persepolis, and is an exact equivalent of the Greek tf^imrot. 
Its derivation from 'u (= Am), " good," and " a^pa,'" may be regarded as 
certain. — R. Voc 

CoMETES (Justin) is no doubt the Old Persian Oaumata^ which would have 
been better rendered by Gomatus or Gomates. The word is equivalent to 
the Sanscr. gamat, Zend gaomat^ and mesf^a ''^«a»»Si%\^'c^3^ ^^^& 
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derived from ^ao, *' bos " (which is tbe German Jcuh, and our cow), and the 
common sufl&x -mcrf, " with *' or " possessing." — R. Voc. 

Cranaspes is, perhaps, ** possessing active horses," from Sanscr. karin, 
" active ** (compare Zend kere, ** to do *'), and a^pa, 

Gyaxabbs (Old Pers. ^Uvakshatara) seems to be the comparative of ^Uvakh- 
sAo, in which we have the element *m, ** good " (compare Choaspes) joined 
with a root akhsha, which is perhaps the modem Persian akkshj Sanscrit 
akshan^ Zend arsna, " oculus." The word would thus mean •* beautiful- 
eyed," or literally, "more beautiful-eyed (than others).* Compare the 
name of the father of Kai Khusru^ who is called Siyduakhsh in Persian, 
Cyavarsna in Zend, t. e. " black-eyed."— R. Voc. 

Cybus (Old Pers. Kurush), This word was generally supposed by the Greeks 
to mean " the sun " (see Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 49 ; Plut. vit. Artaxerx. 
Etym. Mag. ad voc. K^por, &c.) ; that is, it was identified with the Saiiscr. 
Surya, Zend hware, modem Persian khur. It is now suspected that this 
identification was a mistake, as the old Persian k never replaces the Sanscr 
«. The name is more proi)erly compared with the Sanscrit Kuru^ which 
was '' a popular title among the Arian race before the separation of the 
Median and Persian branches," but of which the etymology is unknown. — 
R, Voc. 

Dadabses (Old Pers. Dddarshish) is probably a reduplicated formation from 
the old rers. darah, " to dare," which appears in &mscrit as drish, in Zend 
as darsh, and in Greek as Bapvtiv, — R. Voc. Dadarses would tlius repre- 
sent the Greek Thraso, Thraseas, or Thrasius. 

Darius, or Dabijsus (Ctes.) is in old Persian Daryaviuh, a form well repre- 
sented by the Hebrew t?1p^, Daryavesh, and (if it be the true reading) 
by Strabo's Aopiavt/r. It does not appear to mean either epfcii^r, *' the 
worker," as Herodotus states, or ^pdi^i/ior, ** the wise," as Hesychius asserts, 
or iroXe/uK($f, ** the warlike," as the author of the Etymologicum says. The 
root seems to be the old Persian " dar" " to hold " or " possess," which 
is dere in Zend, dhri in Sanscrit, and dur in modern Persian. The re- 
mainder of the word is tliought to be a mere appellative suflBx, elongated 
on euphonic grounds ; but no very satisfactory account can be given of it. — 
R. Voc. 

Damaspia, mul, (Ctes.) is probably equivalent to the Greek 'imrobdficia, being 
formed from a root dam, " to subdue," which is found in that exact form 
in Sanscrit, and appears in Greek as da/i-aa>, in Latin as dom-o^ in German 
as zdhm-en, and in English as " tame." The other element is the well- 
known a^pOf ** equus." — P. 

Datames (Arrian) is perhaps the same as Madates, the two elements being 
merely transposed. Thus we have in Greek both Dorotheus and Theodorus. 
The word will mean on this hypothesis " given by the Moon," from ddta, 
the past participle of da, " to give," and Mdha or Mdk, ** the Moon." (See 
Madates.) 

Datis is probably an adjectival form from cto, and may compare with the 

Sanscrit dadt, " apt to give, liberal." 
Deiocbs is best regarded as the Zend dahdka ** mordens," which forms an 

element also in the name Astyages (q. vide). The Persian Dhohdk, 

Arabicised into Zohak, represents this name, or rather title. (See above, 

vol. i. p. 331, note '.) 

Euphrates (Old Pers. ^U/rata) is explained as either equivalent to the 
Sanscrit su-pratha^ which corresponds to the Greek cv nkarvs (0.), or as 
formed from *m, " good," /ra, the particle of abundance, and a suflSx of 
attribution. According; to this latter explanation, the meaning of the word 
would be ** the good and aVwuxidin^ (jSxet^r— ^. Nwi, 
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GoBABES (Plin.). Pott suggests that Gobares is the Zend Tiovara^ Sanscr. 
suvara, " valde desidenvbilis " (Forschung. p. Ixiv.). But this is very 
unlikely. At least there is no other known instance where the Greek y 
replaces the Zend h and Sanscrit «. It may be doubted whether Gobares 
is a man's name at all. Pliny says he was the satrap who made the great 
canal {Nahr^Malcha), But as that canal was made by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Abyden. Fr. 9), and as its Semiticfname was Chobar (cf. Ezek. i. 1), it is 
tolerably clear that Pliny has given to an imaginary satrap, what .was in 
reality the appellation of the work ascribed to him. The Chobar was the 
" great " stream. Compare Heb. y^p, and the Cabiri, or *' great gods " of 
the Phoenicians. 

GoBBTAS (old Pers. Oauharuva). Of this word various etymologies have 
been given. Pott (Forschung. pp. xxxv.-vi.) derives it from the Modem 
Persian khtib, ** pulcher," and rui, " fades ; " but this conjecture is open to 
many objections. Sir H. Kawlinson suggests the Sianscrit go, ^ speech,* 
and brUf " to say," regarding the meaning of the word as ** a speaker ** 
(Voc. p. 135). M. Oppert makes the meaning " bull-browed," considering 
the elements to be the Zend gao, Sanscrit gJ, " bos " or " taurus," and Zend 
brvat, Sanscr. brhu, ** supercilium." (Joum. As. 4"^ S4rie, torn, xviii. 
p. 353.) 

GoMATES (vide Cometes). 

Habpagus is probably from an old Persian root akin to the Greek iptr- in 
&pjrd(€iv, and the Latin rop- in rapere. The adoption of the ^pirn, or 4p- 
nayrjf as the dynastic emblem of the Harpagi on the Lycian coins (see vol. 
i. p. 250, note ') seems to indicate this connexion. liio name is probably 
equivalent to the Greek dpna^. 

IIaustanes (Q. Curt.) is a name which appears under many forms. It is pro- 
bably identical with the Osthanes of Pliny, the Ostanes of Tatian, the 
Hystanes of Herodx)tos, and even the Ilistanes of Arrian. There can be 
little doubt that the second element of the word is the Zend and Sauscrit 
tanu, modem Pers. ten, " corpus," which appears in Otanes, Tan^xarces, 
&C. The first element is doubtful, but may compare witji the modem 
Pers. khu^, " good " — the name thus meaning " of good or strong body." 
— P. (Compare Otaneb ; and for the use of a prefix us instead of the 
ordinary 'u, see Sir H. Hawlinson's ' Cuneiform Inscriptions,' voU i* pp* 
344, 345.) 

IIiEBAMENEB (Thucyd.) is prohably a Grecised form of a name derived from 
Sanscrit vairya (whence vir, virtus, &c.), " noble, manly," and " wiawew," 
'* mind," as in Achaemenes, Arsamenes, &c. 

Htdabkes (Old Per. Vidama) is said by M. Oppert (Joum. As. ut supra, p. 
544) to signify ** a subduer." He does not give any derivation, but I 
presume he intends to suggest the common Sanscrit prefix vi- and dhama^ 
from dAn," to hold." 

Htmeas is perhaps the same with Imceus (iEschyl.). Both words may be 
compared with the hero Yima so often mentioned in the Zendavesta, who, 
as Yimo-khshaeta (or Yima the brilliant), became in Persian romance 
Djemfhid. The etymology of the name is unknown, — P. 

IIybt^chmes (iEschyl.) may be compared with Artochmes^ the second ele- 
ment being the Zend takhma, " strong," while the first, which we have 
already seen in Haustanes, is us, used intensitively. 

Hystaspes (Old Pers. Vishtaspa) is ** the possessor of horses," from the Zend 
vista, participle of vid, to " acquire," and (Zend a^fd) Sanscr. afpa, " a 
horse;'— B. and Br. 
VOL. UL "^ ^ 
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Intaphres (Old Pers. Vidafra)^ or Intapherneb (Old Pers. Ftao/mna), is 
probably derived from Sanscr. vida ( =v«do), ** knowledge " (compare the 
Greek oU^a^ ccdiyo-tr ; Lat. vitfeo), and ^ri, *'to protect." (See Abta- 
PHERNE8.) The name therefore means " protecting knowledge.*' — 
H. 0. R. 

Ithamatbes] is probably from the Old Persian viiha^ which meant " house " 
or [ or "palace," and mitra or mithra, *'a friend," as in Aspa- 

Ithamitbbs J mitras^ q. v. — 0. 

Madates (Q. Curt.) is ** given by (or to) the moon," from old Persian Mdha 
or ma^ " the Moon." (Compare Sanscr. masa, Zend maogha^ mod. Pers. 
mah)^ and ddta^ the participle of da, " to give." — 0. and P. 

Magnus (Plut.) is probably only another form of Bag<eus^ q. v. — 0. 

Mabdokiub (Old Pers. Marduniya) has been thought to represent an adjective 
like the Modem Persian merdaneh, which is " virilis, strenuus," from the 
root merd or mardy " vir," which appears in Mardi, Amardi, Ariomardus, 
&c. — ^P. But it is more probably from the Sanscrit root mridh, " to hurt," 
or " kill," from which is formed mridhan, ** battle ; " and thus the signi- 
fication of the name will be ** a warrior." — H. C. R. 

Mabdontbs will also be from mridh^ with the adjectival suffix -vent or -vant 
(see above, ad voc. Abtatnta) ; and will have nearly the same meaning 
as Marduniya, — H. C. R. 

Masistes exactly renders the old Persian maHmta^ which is used throughout 
the Inscriptions for " a leader," but which is etymologically a superlative 
equivalent to the Zend mazista. and the Greek fUyi(rros, " greatest." — 
P. 

Maspii (a Persian tribe, Herod, i. 125). In this name we seem certainly to 
have the root a^/w, ** a horse." (See vol. i. p. 344.) It is conjectured 
that the initial letter represents the Sanscrit meh^ " great " (Oppert), so 
that the Maspii are " those who have big horses," or possibly " the Big 
Horses," just as the Hyrcani are " the Wolves," the Persffi " the Tigers," 
theMedes " the Snakes," the Sacae " the Dogs," the Cushites ** the Eagles," 
the Maka or Myci " the Flies," the Derbices ** the Wasi>s," and tiie -^was 
of the Puranas " the Horses." 

/ seem to be names formed from the root maz, " great " 

Mazaces ( Arrian) (compare Zend mas, Sanscrit mahat, Greek fi€iC-<av\ which 

Maz^us (Arrian) api^ears again in Oromasdes, q. vide. Mazaces has the 

Mazabes Scythic termination ka (supra, ad. voc. Abiacbb) ; Ma- 

> zaeus is like Bagzeus, &c. 

Meoabates is perhaps ** enlightened by God" (0.), from haga, " God," and 
Sanscr. 6Arfto, " shone on," past participle of bha, ** to shine.'* — H. C. R. 

Meqabazus is probably " a worshipper of God,** from haga, ** God," and the 
Sanscrit bhaj\ " venerari, colere." 

Megabyzus (Old Pers. BagahukJisha) contains also the element Ixxga, which is 
here joined \vith (Zend and Sanscr.^ bakhsh, ** donare." The name means 
" God-given," and is equivalent to Theodotus and Thoodoretus. — H. C. R. 

Meoadosteb (in Old Pers., probably Bagadaushta\ from bagUf " God," and 
daushta, which is found in the Behistun Inscription in the sense of 
" friend," would be "a lover of God," the Greek </)iXo^€oy.— 0. 

Meqapanus appears to be a mere variant of the name which Quintus Curtius 
gives as Bagophanes, q. vide. 

Megasidbas is thought to represent an Old Persian name Bagachitra, which 
would mean " heaven-descended," or ** of the seed of the Gods," from baga^ 
and cJtitraf " e stirpe, ortus, satus." — 0. 
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Meherdates (Tacitus) is a late form of the name which commonly appears 
as Mithridatea^ or MUradates, — 0. (The Mithra of the Achaemenian Per- 
sians became with their descendants first Mitra, and then Mihr, Similarly 
chitra became chehr^ as in the name Minuchehr, See Sir H. RawlinsonV 
Cmieiform Vocabulary, ad. voc. chitra,) 

Mtthrbnes (Q. Curt.)j seem to be names formed from Mithra^ each with 

MiTiiBiNES TArrian^ | an appellative suffix. (Compare AtrineSy Bagceus^ 

MiTBiEus (Aenoph.) ) &c.) 

MiTHBAUSTES (Arriaii) means " worshipper of Mithras," from Mithra^ and 
Zend doa», " to worship.** — 0. (Compare Zend-avc«fei.) 

MiTHROBABZANES (Arrian), from Mithra^ and berez, ** resplendent " — therefore 
*' resplendent as the Sun." — P. (Compare Artababzanes.) 

MiTROBATEs (or less correctly Metbobates, Xen.), according to M. Oppert 
(Joum. As. 4™* S^rie, tom. xix. p. 52), signifies "enlightened by 
Mithras,** from MUhra and Sanscr. hbdUa^ " shone on." (Compare Msga- 

BATE8.) 

Nabarzaneb (Arrian) is thought to be " with new splendour, newly splendid," 
from Zend nava (Greek vtos, Latin novus)^ "new," and berez, "re- 
splendent." — P. 

OcHUS (Plut.) is thought to be either from the Zend v6hu, "rich" (0.), 
or from *m, and a root resembling the Modern Persian khtij, " temper " or 
" disposition." In the latter case the name would mean " of a good dispo- 
sition, amiable." — P. 

(Ebares was no doubt in old Persian ' Uhara. Its signification is declared by 
Nicolas of Damascus, who renders it aya6ayy€\os. It is therefore 
derived from 'm (Zend hu, Greek cv), " good," and bara (Zend here, Greek 
i(>€p€i», Latin ferre), our " bear." Its exact signification is " the bearer of 
good," i. e. of good tidings. 

CEoBAZUS is explained as Vahyahazush, " strong-armed," from vahya, which in 
. Zend is " superior, better," and bazu which is " the arm." — O. 

Omanes ^Arrian) which in old Pers. would be 'Umantsh, is well compared 
with the Greek EvfUvrfs (0.), to which it exactly answers. 

Omabtbs (Athenaeus) would undoubtedly have been in Old Persian ^Umariiya. 
It corresponds with the Greek Evander, and, as the name of a man, pro- 
bably meant no more than " brave " or " manly." It is applied to Persia 
in the Inscriptions (R. Yoc.), and then means " having brave inhabitants." 

Obmisdates ( Agathias) is clearly irom Ormazd, a contracted form of the name 
of the great god Oromasdes or Auramazdd (see the next word), and ddta^ 
the past participle of da, " to give." The ancient form of the word would 
be AuramazdcUa, and the signification " given to Ormazd." 

Oromasdeb (Old Pers. Auramazdd) has been variously derived, but is perhaps 
best regarded as composed of the three elements Aura (Sanscr. amra), 
from cwM, " life," maz, which in Zend is " great," and das (from cfo, " to 
give "), " the giver " — the whole word thus meaning ** the Great Giver of 
Life." 

Orxines (Arrian) is derived from M. Oppert from varJesha^ " a bear," with a 
suffix 'ina, as in Athines, Mithrines, &c. — 0. 

Otanes (Old Pers. *Utana) is from the Old Pers. 'w, Zend Aw, Sanscr. «#, 
" well " or " good," and tanu ^Zend and Sanscr.), " the body." The word 
thus signifies " strong of body (cvo-obpiToj). — P. 
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Otabfes is thought to be from the Sanscr. watay " wind," and aspa, " a horse ;" 
and the sense assigned to the word is " Storm-horse ^' (P.) ; but this is 
scarcely satisfactory. 

OXATHRES (Diod* Sic.) is probably derived from the old Pers. ^u^ Zend hvy 
"well, good," and khshathra, which in Zend is "a king," or "chief." 
The woiS would have the sense of " good lord." — P. 



Pabetaceni (Median tribe, Herod* i. 101) are probably " mountaineers," from 
Sanscr. parvatat ** a mountain," with an ethnic suffix -kina, — O. 

Pabysatis, mtd, (Xen.), is conjectured to be from paru, which is compared 
with the Sanscr. puru, ** much," aUd shtti^ which in Zend is " land, earth.'' 
Parysatis would thus be " she who has much land." — 0. 

Patibamphes may be " lord of pleasure," from pati^ " lord," and Zend ra/no, 
" joy, pleasure." 

Patizeithes is perhapl "powerful lord," froto pati, and Zend zyo^, 
" powerful.'* 

This name, taken in conjunction with Phamabazus, and one 
or two others, suggests the notion, that the genius Bahram, or 
Vdrahrdn^ was Kown even to the Achaemenian Persians. 

Phabandates I (See Pott's * Forschtmgen,* p. xlv.) He may have presided 
or \ over the planet Mars, whose Arian title is otlierwise unknown 

Phebendates to us. In later times his name certainly appears in Varanes, 
Pharandates must be compared with MithridateSj Madates, 
Ormisdates, &c, ; and must be explained as ** given," or 
" dedicated to Varahran:*-^!!. C. R. 

Pharnabazus seems to contain as it« first element the same name Varahran^ 
the second element being that which appears also in Megaba^us, viz. b?taj\ 
" colere, venerari." Its meaning is " Worshipper of Varahraju^ 

PharnAces. It is probable that frana — whatever its derivation, which was 
perhaps from fra ( = Sanscr. pro), the particle of abundance, and w», " to 
lead " — was used simply as an intensitive, like arta^ In Phamaces, and 
again in Phamuches, we have this element, with the Scytbic guttural 
suffix 'ka, (Compare Artycas, and perhaps Artacseas.) The signification 
would be " chief," or " leader." 

Pharnapates (Justin) is'either from frana intehsitive, SLudpatt, " lord" (com- 
pare Art a patas) ; or from Varahran &nd pata^ the past participle oi pa, 
" to prbteCti** In the one case it would mean " excellent lord ; " in the 
other ** protected by Varafiran " (Mars ?). 

Pharnaspes is probably from the same /mna intensitive, and aspa, with the 
meaning of ** having excellent steeds ; " or it may be simply from fra 
(= pra)^ the particle of abundance, and o^, with n euphonic interposed ; 
in which case it would mean ** having many steeds." 

Pharnazathres may compare with Arta-khshatra^ the true form of Artaxerxes. 
The roots will he frana intensitive^ and khshatra (Zend khsfiath7'a)& ** king," 
or " warrior." (Compare Artaxerxes.) 

Pharnuches is perhaps only a variant of Phamaces, q. vide. 

Phradasmekes ( Arrian) is probably from fradas = Zend frddai, ** liberal " 
(which is itself from/ra, the particle of abundance, and da, " to give "), atid 
manas (= Greek fiivos), as in Achcemenes, Arsamenes, &c. The word ^nll 
thus moan " libenil-niiuded." 

Phradates (Arrian) is simj>ly/ra<ia^, " liberal." (Compare PhradasmEnes.) 
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Phbaobtes (Old Pers. Fravxirtish) contains certainly in its first syllable' the 
element/m, which is equivalent to the Greek Trpo-, the Latin |?ro-, and the 
German ver-. The other root is thought to be a verb equivalent to the 
German wahren in vertoahren (0.), which corresponds to the French garder, 
and the English uxird. The meaning would thus be " a protector." 

Pbexaspes is probably the same name with Pouruaagpa, the father of Zoro- 
aster. The derivation of this latter word is undoubtedly from Zend jxmru, 
Sanscr. puru^ " abounding," and a^xi, "a horse;" and the meaning is, 
" abounding in horses." — 0. and P. 

Rheomithbes (Arrian) is fairly enough explained as " fond of splendour," 
from the Zend raya^ ** splendour," and mithra^ which has the sense of the 
Greek (jyCkos. — 0. 

RoxANA, mui, (Arrian), may compare with the Zend raz, " splendere," and with 
the modem Persian ntshnd, " lucidus." — P. 

Saptine, mtd. (Q. Curt.), is probably Septimoy from the Sanscr. saptan^ 
" seven." 

Sataspes may be translated " hundred-horsed," from Zend fata (= Greek 
€KaTov, Latin centum), ** a hundred," and aspa^ " a horse." — P. 

Satibabzanes (Arrian) is thought to be derived from the Sanscrit y<fift, "race," 
or ** stock," and **6ere2," as in Barsines, Barzanes, &c. The name would 
thus signify '* of splendid or illustrious rdce." — P. ' 

Satbopates (Q. Curt.) is almost certainly from Old Pers. hhshatram, " the 
crown " (see Sir H. Rawlinson^s Vocabulary, p. 116), and pdta, the past 
})articiple of pa, " to protect." The name signifies ** protected by the 
crown." 

SiBOMiTBAS is perhaps from the Zend grira, " beautiful," and mitra, or mithra, 
which corresponcb to the Greek ^tXort The word might thus be rendered 
by <^cXd«caXof • 

SisAMNEs 1 seem to be formed from the Zend gug, " lucere,** with an 

Sisenes (Q. Curt.) ) appellative suffix. 

SiTBATACHMEB (Old PcFS. Chttrotachma) sienifies " the strong leopard,** from 
chitra, a root found in Sanscrit with the sense of " variegatus," whence 
modem Pers. chltar, " the leopard," and Zend takhma, " strong." (Com- 
pare Abtochmes, and vide supra, vol. i. p. 345.) 

Smebdis (Old Pers. Bardiya) is probably the Zend herezya (compare Vedic 
barhya), ** elevated, glonous."---0. 

Smebdovenes must be the above, with the addition of the common element 
manas (= fUvos), and will signify " of elevated mind." 

Spamitbas (Ctes.) is either for Aspamitras, '* fond of horses," from atpa and 
inithra, or else from spak (supra, vol. i. p. 202, note *), " a dog," and 
miihra, " fond," with the meaning ** fond of dogs." — 0. 

Spendadates (Ctes.) is " given to the Holy One," from Zend liventa, or spentaf 
" holy," and ddta, the past participle of da, " to give." — H. C. R. 

Spitaces (Ctes.) is simply " holy," fVom spito (= spenta. See the next name), 
with the Scythic guttural termination, as in Arsaces, &c. 

SpitADes (Ctes.) is from the same root. It is a peculiarity of Persian articu- 
lation to omit the nasal before the dental (see vol. i. p. 653, note ®), whence 
spenta becomes spita in almost all the names wherein it occurs. Spitades 
is probably " the Holy One gives^^ or " has given." (ComiMure the Hebrew 
Nathanad,) 

ISpitamas (Ct<js.), "most holy," is the superlative of spenta, — Br. (Compare 
Mabistes.) 
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Spitamenes (Arrian), " of holy temper," is formed from apenta and manas, 

—P. 
Spithobates (Diod. Sic.) is " enlightened by the Holy One," from spenta and 

hJidta, ** shone on," the past participle of the Sanscr. hJia, " to shine." 
Spithridates (Xenoph.) is probably a mere variant of Spendadates, apita 

having become spithH from the influence of the better known name of 

Mithridates. 
Stamenes (Arrian), " of steady mind," is formed from the root tia, " to stand," 

which nms throuvih all the Indo-European languages, and manas (= /Acm), 

" the mind," or " temper." (Compare Spitamenes.) 
Stbabes (Justin) is probably the same as (Ehares^ and is at least as near the 

original name, which was ^Ubard, (See CEbabes.) 
Sysimithres (Q. Curt.) is probably " one who loves light," from the Zend ptf^ 

" lucere," and mithra, or mitra^ " fond of." — 0. 

Tabalus is thought to come from the Zend tava, "fortis," and some root 
equivalent to the modern Fers.Jeleh^ " heros."— (P.) But this etymology 
is very doubtful. 

Tachmaspates (Old Pers. Tachamaspdda) contains evidently the root takhma^ 
" strong," which appears also in ArtochmeSy Tritan^cecAme«, &c. Its second 
element, pada, is probably the Sanscr. pati, Zend paiti, " lord," which is 
found with the soft instead of the hard dental in padishah. The name will 
thus signify " the strong lord." 

Tanyoxarcbr (Ctes.) is derived by M. Oppert from Zend and Sanscr. tanu^ 
" body " (compare Hausto7^efl, Otanes, &c.), and the old Persian vamrka^ 
" great, mighty," which is so common in the Inscriptions (Joum. As. 4"* 
S^rie, tom. xvii. p. 262). He translates the name " fort de corps." 

Teispes (Old Pers. Chishpahh) is derived by Pott from the Zend tevtst^ 
" strong " (Forschung. p. Ix.). But this view was put forth before the dis- 
covery of the native form of the name. Chishpaish is probably from chish^ 
" hair," the old Persian equivalent for the Sanscrit kis, and modem Per- 
sian </«, combined with the well-known element pa, "to protect," or 
" nourish," "ish beiug an attributive suffix. The word would thus signify 
" hair-nourishing," or " long-haired." — R. Voc. 

Teribazus (Xenoph.), or Tiribases (Plutarch), is composed of the two ele- 
ments 7(?r, or Tir, the Old Pei-sian name for the planet Mercury (see vol. 
i. p. 525), and hhaj\ "venerari, colere." (Comi>arc Abtabazus, Mega- 
BAZUS, &c.) The name thus means "the worshipper of Mercury." — 
H. C. R. 

Teridates (iElian) or Tirtdates (Q. Curt.) will signify " given," or " dedi- 
cated to Mercury." Comjxire Mithridates, Pharandates, &c. 

TiGRANES is probably " an archer," from tigra, with an attributive suffix. 
Tigra was in old Persian " an arrow," as is evident from the Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam Inscription, where the Sakd tigrakhudd are " Scythian archers." 

Tigris (Old Pers. Tigra). — Tliat the name of this river signified "an arrow," 
and that it was so called on account of its rapidity, is declared by various 
authors. (See among others Strab. xi. p. 529 ; Q. Curt. iv. 9 ; Plin. H. N. 
vi. 27.) The word ti()ra, " an arrow," seems to come from the Sanscr. <y, 
" to sharixjn," whence Gk. 6ijy€iv, Orjyavrj, k. t. X. — R. Voc. 

TRiTANTiECHMEs sccms to bc " strong as Tritan," from Zend takhma^ " atron?," 
and TriUin, who, according to the Arian traditions, divided the world 
Ix^twcen his three sons, Selm, Tur, and Krij. In Persian romance TriUm 
became Feridan. (See vol. i. p. 264, note '.) 
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Xathrites (01(1 Pers. Khshathrita) is apparently from old Pers. khshatram, 
" empire," with a suffix -ito, which may be compared with the Sauscr. par- 
ticiple it. The sense is " one who has obtained tlie empire." — R. Voc. 

Xerxes (Old Pers. Klishaydrsha) is derived by SirH. Rawlinson from khshaya^ 
** a king " — a form which may have existed together with khshayathiya^ 
and which is represented by the modern Persian shah — and arsha 
( = Sansc. arshya) '* venerable." (Vocab. p. 120.) Benfey (Keilin- 
schriften, p. 79) and Oppert (Joum. As. 4°** Sdrie, tom. xix. p. 174) sug- 
gest khshaya and arsha, akin to the Sanscr. akhsha and the Zend arsna, 
"oculus." Benfey renders the word Kdnig-Seher, "King-Seer;" Oppert 
(xil dominatricCy " RuHng Eye." 

Zabiaspes (Q. Curt.) is exactly equivalent to the Greek " Xova-imros,^ being 
derived from Zend zara, "gold," and aspOy "a horse. —P, It means 
probably " having cream-coloured horses." 

Zathrausteb (Diod. Sic.) is the " lord of camels," from khshatra ( = Zend 
khshathra)f " king," or " lord," and Sanscr. usJitra, Zend ustra, " a camel," 
—P. 

ZoPTRUS seems to be a very corrupted Greek form of the native Daduhva, 
which is found in the Behistun Inscription (Col. iv. Par. 18, 8). This 
last is a reduplicated form from da, " to give," and signifies (like Datis) 
«a giver,"— H.C.R. 

ZoBOASTER. — It is Uncertain to what family of languages this word belongs. 
Sir H. Rawlinson would seek its origin in the Semitic, and explain it as 
ZirU'ishtar (comp. Hebrew JHT and fl'lhK^) "the seed of Ishtar," or 
, Venus (Notes on the Early History of Babylonia, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. xv. p. 246. Bumouf and Brockhaus prefer to regard 
it as Arian, and explain it, the latter as Zarathrustra, " golden star," the 
former as Zarath-ustray " having yellow camels " (Vendidwi-Sade, p. 361), 
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